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Nine  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Counts  Egmont 
and  Hoorne  had  been  immured  within  the  strong  citadel  of 
Ghent.  During  their  confinement  they  had  met  with  even 
less  indulgence  than  was  commonly  shown  to  prisoners  of 
state.  They  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  air  of  the  castle, 
and  were  debarred  from  all  intercourse  with  the  members  of 
their  families.  The  sequestration  of  their  property  at  the 
time  of  their  arrest  had  moreover  reduced  them  to  such 
extreme  indigence,  that  but  for  the  care  of  their  friends  they 
would  have  wanted  the  common  necessaries  of  Ufe.* 

■  Bor,  the  old  Dutch  historian,  contemporary  with  these  events,  says 
that,  "if  it  had  not  been  for  the  countess-dowager,  Hoorne 's  stepmother, 
that  noble  would  actually  have  starved  in  prison  from  want  of  money  to 
procure  himself  food  ! "  Arend,  Algemeene  Geschiedenis  des  Vaderlands, 
D.  II.  St.  V.  bl.  37. 
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During  this  period  tlieir  enemies  liad  not  been  idle.  We 
have  seen,  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  the  two  nobles,  that 
their  secretaries  and  their  private  papers  had  been  also 
seized.  "  Backerzeele,"  writes  the  duke  of  Alva  to  Philip, 
"  makes  disclosures  every  day  respecting  his  master,  Count 
Egmont.  When  he  is  put  to  the  torture,  wonders  may  be 
expected  from  him  in  this  way  !"  ^  But  all  that  the  rack 
extorted  from  the  unhappy  man  was  some  obscure  intimation 
respecting  a  place  in  which  Egmont  had  secreted  a  portion 
of  his  efTects.  After  turning  up  the  ground  in  every  direc- 
tion round  the  castle  of  Ghent,  the  Spaniards  succeeded  in 
disinterring  eleven  boxes  filled  with  plate,  and  some  caskets 
of  jewels,  and  other  precious  articles,  —  all  that  now  re- 
mained of  Egmont's  once  splendid  fortune.^ 

Meanwiiile  conmiissioners  were  sent  into  the  provinces 
placed  under  the  rule  of  the  two  noblemen  to  collect  infor- 
mation respecting  their  government.  The  burgomasters  of 
the  towns  were  closely  questioned,  and  where  the}'  showed 
reluctance,  were  compelled  by  menaces  to  answer.  But 
what  Alva  chiefly  relied  on  was  the  examination  of  the 
prisoners  themselves. 

On  the  twelfth  of  November,  1567,  a  commission  com- 
po.sed  of  Vargas,  Del  Rio,  and  the  Secretary  Pratz,  proceeded 
to  Ghent,  and  began  a  personal  examination  of  l^^mont. 
The  interrogatories  covered  the  whole  ground  of  the  recent 
troubles.  They  were  particularly  directed  to  ascertain  Eg- 
mont's relations  with  the  reformed  party,  but  above  all, 
his  connection  witii  the  confederates,  —  the  offence  of  deepest 
dye  in  the  view  of  the  commissioners.  The  examination  con- 
tinued through  five  days;  and  a  record,  signed  and  sworn  to 
by  the  several  parties,  furnished  the  basis  of  the  future  pro- 
ceedings against  the  prisoner.  A  similar  course  was  then 
taken  in  regard  to  Hoorne.^ 

•  "Co  dprnior  fait  rhaf|np  jour  des  oveux,  et  on  pent  a'attendre  qu'il 
dira  des  rncrvcillfft,  lors<|iril  sfra  mi.s  h  la  torture."  C'orrespondance  de 
Philippr    11  ,    torn.    I.    p.   nH9. 

•  Vandcrs-ynrkt,  TroublfM  dos  Pays-Ra."',  torn.   II.   p.  247. 

•  The  Intrrrnqntniren,  fillin((  noarly  fifty  octavo  pa^fH.  wr-ro  given  to 
the  public  by  the  late  Haron  HeifTenberK,  nt  tlie  end  of  his  valuable  com- 
pilation of  the  corre»<[M>Mdi-iice  nf  Mar(;:irft.  Moth  the  <)ue><tion.s  and  an- 
swera,  strange  tm  it  may  neem,  w«'re  uiigitiully  drawn  up  in  Cu.'jtiliuu.      A 
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In  the  mean  time  the  friends  of  the  two  nobles  were  making 
active  exertions  in  their  behalf.  Egmont,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  married  to  a  German  princess,  Sabina, 
sister  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  —  a  lady  who,  from  her  rank, 
the  charm  of  her  manners,  and  her  irreproachable  character, 
was  the  most  distinguished  ornament  of  the  com-t  of  Brussels. 
She  was  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  the  eldest  of  them  still 
of  tender  age.  Surrounded  by  this  numerous  and  helpless 
family,  thus  suddenly  reduced  from  affluence  to  miserable 
penury,  the  countess  became  the  object  of  general  com- 
miseration. Even  the  stern  heart  of  Alva  seems  to  have  been 
touched,  as  he  notices  her  "  lamentable  situation,"  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Philip.' 

The  unhappy  lady  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  Nicolas  de  Landas,  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the 
country,  and  a  personal  friend  of  her  husband.  In  her  name, 
he  addressed  letters  to  several  of  the  German  princes,  and  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  requesting  their  good  offices  in 
behalf  of  her  lord.  He  also  wrote  both  to  Alva  and  the  king, 
less  to  soHcit  the  release  of  Egmont  —  a  thing  little  to  be 
expected  —  than  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  cause  from 
the  Council  of  Blood  to  a  court  consisting  of  the  knights  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  To  this  both  Egmont  and  Hoorne  had 
a  good  claim,  as  belonging  to  that  order,  the  statutes  of 
which,  solemnly  ratified*  by  Philip  himself,  guarantied  to 
its  members  the  right  of  being  tried  only  by  their  peers. 
The  frank  and  independent  tone  with  which  the  Flemish 
jurist,  himself  also  one  of  the  order  and  well  skilled  in  the 
law,  urged  this  claim  on  the  Spanish  monarch,  reflects 
honor  on  his  memory. 

Hoorne's  wife,  also  a  German  lady  of  high  connections,  and 
his  step-mother,  the  countess-dowager,  were  unwearied  in 

French  version  was  immediately  made  by  the  Secretary  Pratz,  —  probably 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Flemish  councillors  of  the  bloody  tribunal.  Both 
the  CastiUan  and  French  MSS.  were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  house  of 
Egmont  until  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj-,  when  an  unworthy  heir  of 
this  ancient  line  suffered  them  to  pass  into  other  hands.  They  were  after- 
wards purchased  by  the  crown,  and  are  now  in  a  fitting  place  of  deposit,  — 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  The  MS.  printed  by  Reiffenberg 
is  in  French. 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  II.  p.  14. 
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their  exertions  in  his  behalf.  They  wrote  to  the  knights  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  in  whatever  country  residing,  and  ob- 
tained their  written  testimony  to  the  inalienable  right  of 
the  accused  to  be  tried  by  his  brethren."  This  was  obviously 
a  point  of  the  last  importance,  since  a  trial  by  the  Council  of 
Blood  was  itself  equivalent  to  a  condemnation. 

Several  of  the  electors,  as  well  as  other  princes  of  the 
empire,  addressed  Philip  directly  on  the  subject,  beseeching 
him  to  deal  with  the  two  nobles  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  order.  Maximilian  wrote  two  letters  to  the  same  pur- 
pose; and,  touching  on  the  brilliant  services  of  Egmont,  he 
endeavored  to  excite  the  king's  compassion  for  the  desolate 
condition  of  the  countess  and  her  children.^ 

But  it  was  not  foreigners  only  who  interceded  in  behalf 
of  the  lords.  Mansfeldt,  than  whom  Philip  had  not  a  more 
devoted  subject  in  the  Netherlands,  implored  his  sovereign 
to  act  conformably  to  justice  and  reason  in  the  matter.' 
Count  Barlaimont,  who  on  all  occasions  had  proved  himself 
no  less  stanch  in  his  loyalty,  found  himself  now  in  an  em- 
barrassing situation,  —  being  both  a  knight  of  the  order 
and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Troubles.  He  wrote  accord- 
ingly to  Philip,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  relieve  him  from 
the  necessity  of  either  acting  like  a  disloyal  subject  or  of 
incurring   the   reproaches   of   his  brethren.' 

Still  more  worthy  of  notice  is  the  interference  of  Car- 
dinal Granvelle,  who,  forgetting  his  own  disgrace,  for  which 
he  had  been  indebted  to  Egmont  perhaps  as  much  as  to  any 
other  person,  now  generously  interceded  in  behalf  of  his 
ancient  foe.  He  invoked  the  clemency  of  Pliilip,  as  more 
worthy  of  a  great  prince  than  rigor.  He  called  to  mind  the 
former  good  deeds  of  the  count,  and  declared,  if  he  had  since 
been  led  astray,  the  blame  was  chargeable  on  others  rather 
than  on  himself.'"  But  although  the  cardinal  wrote  more 
than  once  to  the  king  in  this  strain,  it  was  too  late  to  efface 

•  Supplement   k  Stra<la,   torn.   I.   p.  244. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  219.  —  Corrrospondanrp  do  Philippe  II.,  torn.  I.  p.  588. 

•  "  La  Huppliant  dc  prrndro  m  rotto  affairo  la  (l<^tprmination  que  la  raison 
ct  r^quit^  ri^rlampnt."     Corrcspondance  dc  Phiiip{)0  IL,  torn.  I.  p.  607. 

»  Ibid.,   p.   f.l4. 
'•  Ibid.,  p.  699. 
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the  impression  made  by  former  communications,  in  which 
he  had  accused  his  rival  of  being  a  party  to  the  treasonable 
designs  of  the  prince  of  Orange."  This  impression  had  been 
deepened  by  the  reports  from  time  to  time  received  from  the 
regent,  who  at  one  period,  as  we  have  seen,  withdrew  her 
confidence  altogether  from  Egmont.  Thus  the  conviction  of 
that  nobleman's  guilt  was  so  firmly  settled  in  the  king's 
mind,  that,  when  Alva  received  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Egmont  was 
already  marked  out  as  the  first  great  victim  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  the  nation.  The  arguments  and  entreaties,  there- 
fore, used  on  the  present  occasion  to  dissuade  Philip  from  his 
purpose,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  quicken  his  movements. 
Anxious  to  rid  himself  of  importunities  so  annoying,  he 
ordered  Alva  to  press  forward  the  trial,  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  all  should  be  made  so  clear  that  the  world,  whose 
eyes  were  now  turned  on  these  proceedings,  might  be  satis- 
fied of  their  justice. ^^ 

Before  the  end  of  December  the  attorney-general,  Du  Bois, 
had  prepared  the  articles  of  accusation  against  Egmont. 
They  amounted  to  no  less  than  ninety,  some  of  them  of 
great  length.  They  chiefly  rested  on  evidence  derived  from 
the  personal  examination,  sustained  by  information  gath- 
ered from  other  quarters.  The  first  article,  which,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  key  to  all  the  rest,  charged 
Egmont  with  having  conspired  with  William  and  the  other 
bajiished  lords  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  rule,  and  divide  the 
government  among  themselves.  With  this  view  he  had 
made  war  on  the  faithful  Granvelle,  had  sought  to  concen- 
trate the  powers  of  the  various  councils  into  one,  had  re- 
sisted the  Inquisition,  had  urged  the  meeting  of  the  states- 
general,  in  short,  had  thwarted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  every 

'•  "Le  Comte  d'Egmont, "  said  Granvelle,  in  a  letter  so  recent  as  Augiist 
17,  1567,  "disait  au  prince  que  leurs  men6es  6taient  d^couvertes;  que  le 
Roi  fasait  des  annements ;  qu'ils  ne  sauraient  lui  rfeister;  qu'ainsi  il  leur 
fallait  dissimuler,  et  s'accommoder  le  mieux  possible,  en  attendant  d'autres 
circonstances,  pour  r^aliser  leurs  desseins."     Ibid.,  p.  561. 

1^  "Tout  ce  qui  s'est  pass6  doit  etre  tir6  au  clair,  pour  qu'il  soit  bien 
constant  que,  dans  une  affaire  sur  laquelle  le  monde  entier  a  les  yeux  fix6s, 
le  Roi  et  lui  ont  proced^  avec  justice."     Ibid.,  p.  609. 
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particular,  the  intentions  of  the  king.  He  was  accused, 
moreover,  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  sectaries.  He 
had  not  only  refused  his  aid  when  asked  to  repress  their 
violence,  but  had  repeatedly  licensed  their  meetings,  and 
allowed  them  to  celebrate  their  religious  rites.  Egmont 
was  too  stanch  a  Catholic  to  warrant  his  own  faith  being 
called  into  question.  It  was  only  in  connection  with  the 
political  movements  of  the  country  that  he  was  supjiosed  to 
have  countenanced  the  party  of  religious  reform.  Lastly 
he  was  charged,  not  only  with  abetting  the  confederacy  of 
the  nobles,  but  with  having,  in  conjunction  with  the  prince 
of  Orange  and  his  associates,  devised  the  original  plan  of  it. 
It  wa.s  proof  of  the  good-will  he  bore  the  league,  that  ho  had 
retained  in  his  service  more  than  one  member  of  his  household 
after  they  had  subscribed  the  Compromise.  On  these  various 
grounds,  Egmont  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason.'^ 

The  charges,  which  cover  a  great  space,  would  seem  at  the 
first  glance  to  be  crudely  put  together,  confounding  things 
trivial,  and  even  irrelevant  to  the  question,  with  others  of 
real  moment."  Yet  they  must  be  admitted  to  have  been 
so  cunningly  prepared  as  to  leave  an  impression  most  un- 
favorable to  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  The  attorney- 
general,  sometimes  audaciously  perverting  the  answers  of 
Egmont,'*  at  other  times  giving  an  exaggerated  importance 
to  his  occasional  admissions,  succecflod  in  spreading  his 
meshes  so  artfully,  that  it  required  no  slight  degree  of  cool- 
ness and  circumspection,  even  in  an  innocent  party,  to  escape 
from  them. 

"  ThiH  tpdiouH  in.strumrnt  is  givrn  in  rrlrnxn  by  Foppeiw,  Supplement 
k  Strada,   torn.    I.   pp.   44-6.3.  , 

'•  Indroci,  thin  .sorm.s  fo  havr  hrcn  tbr  opinion  of  fhr  frionfl.>»  of  thp  gov- 
rrnmrnt.  f'ounrillor  Hrlin  writes  to  flranvrllc,  Dorfmbrr  14,  1.567  :  "Thry 
havp  Rrrf.''tr<l  Hoorno  and  Kfsmont,  but  in  their  arnisafions  have  not  con- 
fined themselves  to  indivifUial  rharRes,  but  have  aeevnnulated  a  confimrd 
ma»s  of  tilings. "  Raumer,  Sixteenth  antl  Seventeenth  Centuries,  vol.  I. 
p.  182. 

'*  Kor  example,  see  the  thirty-eighth  article,  in  which  the  attorney- 
general  accuses  Hgrnont  f>f  admitting,  f>n  his  examiiiiition,  that  he  ha<i 
parted  with  one  of  his  followers,  suspected  of  heretical  opinions,  for  a  short 
time  only,  when,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  expressly  stated  that  the  dis- 
missal was  final,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  the  man  since.  Supplement 
k  Strada,   torn.    I.   p.  40. 
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The  instrument  was  delivered  to  Egmont  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  December.  Five  days  only  were  allowed  him  to 
prepare  his  defence,  —  and  that  too  without  the  aid  of  a 
friend  to  support,  or  of  counsel  to  advise  him.  He  at  first 
resolutely  decUned  to  make  a  defence  at  all,  declaring  that 
he  was  amenable  to  no  tribunal  but  that  of  the  members  of 
the  order.  Being  informed,  however,  that  if  he  persisted  he 
would  be  condemned  for  contumacy,  he  consented,  though 
with  a  formal  protest  against  the  proceeding  as  illegal,  to 
enter  on  his  defence. 

He  indignantly  disclaimed  the  idea  of  any  design  to  sub- 
vert the  existing  government.  He  admitted  the  charges  in 
regard  to  his  treatment  of  Granvelle,  and  defended  his  con- 
duct on  the  ground  of  expediency,  —  of  its  being  demanded 
by  the  public  interest.  On  the  same  ground  he  explained  his 
course  in  reference  to  some  of  the  other  matters  charged  on 
him,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  sectaries,  —  too  strong 
in  numbers,  he  maintained,  to  be  openly  resisted.  He  posi- 
tively denied  the  connection  imputed  to  him  with  the  con- 
federates; declaring  that,  far  from  countenancing  the 
league,  he  had  always  lamented  its  existence,  and  discour- 
aged all  within  his  reach  from  joining  it.  In  reply  to  the 
charge  of  not  having  dismissed  Backerzeele  after  it  was 
known  that  he  had  joined  the  confederates,  he  excused  him- 
self by  alleging  the  good  services  which  his  secretary  had 
rendered  the  government,  more  especially  in  repressing  the 
disorders  of  the  iconoclasts.  On  the  whole,  his  answers  seem 
to  have  been  given  in  good  faith,  and  convey  the  impression 
—  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  —  of  one  who,  while  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  policy  of  the  crown,  and  thought, 
indeed,  some  of  its  measures  impracticable,  had  no  design 
to  overturn  the  government.^* 

The  attorney-general  next  prepared  his  accusation  of 
Count  Hoorne,  consisting  of  sixty-three  separate  charges. 
They  were  of  much  the  same  import  with  those  brought 
against  Egmont.     The  bold,  impatient  temper  of  the  ad- 

"  Egmont 's  defence,  of  which  extracts,  wretchedly  garbled,  are  given  by 
Foppens,  has  been  printed  in  extenso  by  M.  de  Bavay,  in  his  useful  com- 
pilation, Proces  du  Comte  d 'Egmont,  (Bruxelles,  1854,)  pp.  121-153. 
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niiral  made  him  particularly  open  to  the  assault  of  his 
enemies.  He  was  still  more  peremptory  than  his  friend  in 
his  refusal  to  relinquish  his  rights  as  a  knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Alva.  When 
prevailed  on  to  waive  his  scruples,  his  defence  was  couched 
in  language  so  direct  and  manly  as  at  once  engages  our  con- 
fidence. "  Unskilled  as  I  am  in  this  sort  of  business,"  he 
remarks,  "  and  without  the  aid  of  counsel  to  guide  me,  if 
1  have  fallen  into  errors,  they  must  be  imputed,  not  to  in- 
tention, but  to  the  want  of  experience  ....  I  can  only 
beseech  those  who  shall  read  my  defence  to  believe  that  it 
has  been  made  sincerely  and  in  all  truth,  as  becomes  a  gen- 
tleman of  honorable  descent."  '^ 

By  the  remonstrances  of  the  prisoners  and  their  friends, 
the  duke  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  allow  them  counsel. 
Each  of  the  two  lords  obtained  the  services  of  five  of  the  most 
eminent  jurists  of  the  country;  who,  to  their  credit,  seem 
not  to  have  shrunk  from  a  duty  which,  if  not  attended  with 
actual  danger,  certainly  did  not  lie  in  the  road  to  prefer- 
ment.'* 

The  counsel  of  the  two  lords  lost  no  time  in  preparing  the 
defence  of  their  clients,  taking  up  each  charge  brought 
against  them  by  the  attorney-general,  and  minutely  reply- 
ing to  it.  Their  defence  was  substantially  the  same  with 
that  which  had  been  set  up  by  the  prisoners  themselves, 
though  more  elaborate,  and  sustained  by  a  greater  array  both 
of  facts  and  arguments."     Meanwhile  the  counsel  did  not 

"  "Suppliant  h  tou.-?  ceux  qui  la  verront,  croire  qu'il  a  respondu  k  tous 
loa  articles  sinccrpmont  ot  rn  toute  \Y'rit<^  commo  un  Gcntilhomme  bien 
n6,  f^t  tenu  ct  oblij;*^  de  fairc."     Suppl<''mcnt  A  Strada,  torn.  I.  p.  209. 

"  Fopprns  ha-s  drvotod  nonrly  all  the  first  vnliimo  of  his  " S^ipfilfTncnt" 
to  pipers  ilhisfrative  o{  the  proceedinfjs  against  I'"pmonf  and  Hoorne.  The 
articles  of  accusation  are  given  at  length.  His  countrj'men  are  under 
obligations  to  this  compiler,  who  thus  early  brought  before  them  so  many 
documents  of  great  importance  to  the  national  history.  The  obligations 
would  have  been  greater,  if  the  editor  had  done  his  work  in  a  scholar-like 
way,  —  instead  of  heaping  together  a  conf\i.sed  mass  of  materials,  without 
method,  often  without  dates,  and  with  .so  little  care,  that  the  titles  of  the 
document.s  are  not  sehlom  at  variance  with  the  contt'nta. 

'•  .\t  least  such  is  the  account  which  Foppens  gives  of  the  "Justification," 
m^  it  is  tenned,  of  Hf)orne,  of  whicVi  the  l"lemish  ••<litf)r  has  printed  only  thi' 
preamble  and  the  conclusion,  without  so  much  as  favoring  us  with  the  date 
of  the  instrument.     (Supplement  &  Strada,  torn.   I.  pp.  241-24.3.)     M.  de 
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remit  their  efforts  to  have  the  causes  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Toison  d'Or.  Unless  this  could  be  effected, 
they  felt  that  all  endeavors  to  establish  the  innocence  of 
their  clients  would  be  unavailing. 

Alva  had  early  foreseen  the  embarrassment  to  which  he 
would  be  exposed  on  this  ground.  He  had  accordingly 
requested  Philip  to  stop  all  further  solicitations  by  making 
known  his  own  decision  in  the  matter.^"  The  king  in  reply 
assured  the  duke  that  men  of  authority  and  learning,  to 
whom  the  subject  had  been  committed,  after  a  full  examina- 
tion, entirely  confirmed  the  decision  made  before  Alva's 
departure,  that  the  case  of  treason  did  not  come  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  Toison  d'Or}^  Letters  patent  accom- 
panied this  note,  empowering  the  duke  to  try  the  cause.'^ 
With  these  credentials  Alva  now  strove  to  silence,  if  not  to 
satisfy,  the  counsel  of  the  prisoners;  and,  by  a  formal  de- 
cree, all  further  applications  for  transferring  the  cause  from 
his  own  jurisdiction  to  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece  were  per- 
emptorily forbidden. 

Yet  all  were  not  to  be  thus  silenced.  Egmont's  countess 
still  continued  unwearied  in  her  efforts  to  excite  a  sympathy 
in  her  lord's  behalf  in  all  those  who  would  be  likely  to  have 
any  influence  with  the  government.  Early  in  1568  she  again 
wrote  to  Philip,  complaining  that  she  had  not  been  allowed 
so  much  as  to  see  her  husband.  She  implored  the  king  to 
take  her  and  her  children  as  sureties  for  Egmont,  and  per- 
mit him  to  be  removed  to  one  of  his  own  houses.     If  that 

Bavay,  on  the  other  hand,  has  given  the  defence  set  up  by  Egmont's  coun- 
sel in  extenso.  It  covers  seventy  printed  pages,  being  double  the  quantity 
occupied  by  Egmont's  defence  of  himself.  By  comparing  the  two  together, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  closely  the  former,  though  with  greater  amplification, 
is  fashioned  on  the  latter.     Proces  du  Comte  d'Egmont,  pp.  153-223. 

^  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  I.  p.  582. 

2'  "Quoique,  avant  le  depart  du  due,  il  ait  ^t^  reconnu,  dans  les  deli- 
berations qui  ont  eu  Ueu  a  Madrid  en  sa  prfeence,  que  cette  pretention 
n'^tait  pas  fondle,  le  Roi,  vu  la  gravity  de  I'affaire,  a  ordonn^  que  quelques 
personnes  dautorit^  et  de  lettres  se  r^unissent  de  nouveau,  pour  examiner 
la  question.  —  11  communique  au  due  les  considerations  qui  ont  ete  ap- 
prouv^es  dans  cette  junte,  et  qui  confirment  1 'opinion  precedemment 
6mise."     Ibid.,  p.  612. 

"  The  letters  patent  were  antedated,  as  far  back  as  April  15,  1567, 
probably  that  they  might  not  appear  to  have  been  got  up  for  the  nonce. 
Conf.  Ibid.,  p.  528. 
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could  not  be,  she  begged  that  he  might  at  least  be  allowed 
the  air  of  the  castle,  lest,  though  innocent,  his  confinement 
might  cost  him  his  life.  She  alludes  to  her  miserable  con- 
dition, with  her  young  and  helpless  family,  and  trusts  in  the 
king's  goodness  and  justice  that  she  shall  not  be  forced  to 
seek  a  subsistence  in  (Icrmany,  from  which  country  she  had 
been  brought  to  Flanders  by  his  father  the  emperor.^'  — 
The  letter,  says  a  clironider  of  the  time,  was  not  to  be  read 
by  any  one  without  sincere  commiseration  for  the  writer.-* 

The  German  princes,  at  the  same  time,  continued  their 
intercessions  with  the  king  for  both  the  nobles;  and  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine, 
earnestly  invoked  his  clemency  in  their  behalf.  Philip, 
wearied  l)y  this  importunity,  but  not  wavering  in  his  purpose, 
again  called  on  Alva  to  press  the  trial  to  a  conclusion." 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  15G8,  came  that  irruption  across 
the  borders  ijy  Hoogstraten  and  the  other  lords,  described 
in  the  previous  chapter.  Alva,  feeling  probably  that  his 
own  presence  might  be  required  to  check  the  iuviiders,  found 
an  additional  motive  for  bringing  the  trials  to  a  decision. 

On  the  sixth  of  May,  the  attorney-general  presented  a 
remonstrance  against  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  Egmont's 
counsel,  declaring  that,  although  so  many  months  had 
elapsed,  they  had  neglected  to  bring  forward  their  witnesses 
in  support  of  their  defence.  He  prayed  that  a  day  might 
be  namefl  for  the  termination  of  the  process.^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  news  came  of  the  battle  won  by 

"  ".IVsp^rc  on  la  hniiti'',  rlr'-incnrr  ot  jiistiro  <\c  Vofrr  Miijrsfc''  fprirrlle 
nr  vnnfira  f^mifTrir  qtir  jc  sorto  vos  pays,  ax'cc  mr.s  nnzo  rnfants,  pour  alirr 
hnrs  (i'ircux  c-licTflirr  inoyrn  do  vivrc,  ayant  <''t<^  ainotK^o  par  fen  dc  bonne 
ni^rnoiro  I'Kniporrur,  votrr  pc-rr."      Ibid.,  loin.   II.  p.  !i. 

'♦"Haufl  facilr  sinr  commisrrationc  Irpi  A  (|Uoi|uain  potest."  Strada, 
l)r    Hello    Helfiirf).    torn.    I.    p.   :W7. 

.Acconling  to  Alva's  bionraplicr,  Ds.^orio,  flic  iippcal  f)f  tlio  coiinl«w 
would  priihnhhi  have  soft«'n«'d  tlic  lioart  of  I'liilip,  and  iiiciiiK-d  liiin  to  an 
"ill-timed  rlemeney,"  bad  it  not  been  for  tlie  renionstninre  of  Cardinal 
FwpinosB,  tben  pre<loniinant  in  tbe  eabinet,  wbo  reminded  the  king  that 
"clemency  was  a  sin  when  the  outrage  was  against  religion."  (Albir  Vita, 
p.  282.)  'IV>  one  aefpiBinted  with  the  eh«ra<ter  of  Philiji  the  "probability" 
of  the  historian  may  H«'eni  somewhat  les-s  than  probable. 

"  rorresfmndanee  de   Philippe  11.,  torn.   II.  p.   18. 

^  Supplement   A  .'^trada,   torn     1     p.   00. 
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Louis  of  Nassau  in  the  north.  That  now  became  certain 
which  had  before  been  only  probable,  —  that  Alva  must 
repair  in  person  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  assume  the  command 
of  the  army.  There  could  be  no  further  delay.  On  the  first 
of  June,  a  decree  was  published,  declaring  that  the  time 
allowed  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  had  expired,  and 
that  no  evidence  could  henceforth  be  admitted.^^  The  coun- 
sel for  the  accused  loudly  protested  against  a  decision  which 
cut  them  off  from  all  means  of  establishing  the  innocence 
of  their  clients.  They  had  abundant  testimony  at  hand, 
they  said,  and  had  only  waited  until  the  government  should 
have  produced  theirs.  This  was  plausible,  as  it  was  in  the 
regular  course  for  the  prosecuting  party  to  take  precedence. 
But  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  wary  lawyers  knew  that 
too  little  was  to  be  expected  from  a  tribunal  like  the  Council 
of  Blood  to  wish  to  have  the  case  brought  to  a  decision.  By 
delaying  matters,  some  circumstance  might  occur,  —  per- 
haps some  stronger  expression  of  the  public  sentiment,  — 
to  work  a  favorable  change  in  the  mind  of  the  king.  Poor 
as  it  was,  this  was  the  only  chance  for  safety ;  and  every  day 
that  the  decision  was  postponed  was  a  day  gained  to  their 
clients. 

But  no  time  was  given  for  expostulation.  On  the  day  on 
which  Alva's  decree  was  published,  the  affair  was  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Blood ;  and  on  the  following 
morning,  the  second  of  June,  that  body  —  or  rather  Vargas 
and  Del  Rio,theonly  members  who  had  a  voice  in  the  matter- — 
pronounced  both  the  prisoners  guilty  of  treason,  and  doomed 
them  to  death.     The  sentence  was  approved  by  Alva. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  Alva  went  in  person  to  the 
meeting  of  the  council.  The  sentences  of  the  two  lords, 
each  under  a  sealed  envelope,  were  produced,  and  read  aloud 
by  the  secretary.  They  were  both  of  precisely  the  same 
import.  After  the  usual  preamble,  they  pronounced  the 
Counts  Egmont  and  Hoorne  to  have  been  proved  parties 

^  Ibid.,  p.  252.  —  By  a  decree  passed  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  Egmont 
had  been  already  excluded  from  any  further  right  to  bring  evidence  in  his 
defence.  The  documents  connected  with  this  matter  are  given  by  Foppens, 
ibid.,  torn.  I.  pp.  90-103. 
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to  the  abominable  league  and  conspiracy  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  his  associates;  to  have  given  aid  and  protection 
to  the  confederates;  and  to  have  committed  sundry  male- 
practices  in  their  respective  governments  in  regard  to  the 
sectaries,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  holy  Catholic  faith.  On 
these  grounds  they  were  adjudged  guilty  of  treason  and 
rebellion,  and  were  sentenced  accordingly  to  be  beheaded 
with  the  sword,  their  heads  to  be  set  upon  poles,  and  there 
to  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  duke ;  their  possessions, 
fiefs,  and  rights,  of  every  description,  to  be  confiscated  to 
the  use  of  the  crown. ^*  These  sentences  were  signed  only 
with  the  name  of  Alva,  and  countersigned  with  that  of  the 
Secretary  Pratz.*' 

Such  was  the  result  of  these  famous  trials,  which,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  that  attended  them,  especially  their 
extraordinary  duration  and  the  illustrious  characters  and 
rank  of  the  accused,  became  an  object  of  general  interest 
throughout  Europe.  In  reviewing  them,  the  first  question 
that  occurs  is  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  causes  were  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Toison  d'Or.  The  decision  of  the  "  men  of  authority  and 
learning,"  referred  to  by  the  king,  is  of  little  moment,  con- 
sidering the  influences  under  which  such  a  decision  in  the 
court  of  Madrid  was  necessarily  given.  The  only  authority 
of  any  weight  in  favor  of  this  interpretation  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  the  President  Viglius;  a  man  well  versed  in  the 
law,  with  the  statutes  of  the  order  before  him,  and,  in  short, 
with  every  facility  at  his  command  for  forming  an  accurate 
judgment  in  the  matter. 


^  Amonjf  t)ic  dooiimpntfl  analyi<Hl  by  Garhard  is  onf>  exhibiting  the 
revenuf-s  of  tlic  great  lord.H  of  the  Low  Countries,  whose  estates  were  con- 
fiscated. No  one  except  tlie  j)rinre  of  Orange  had  an  income  nearly  so 
great  aM  that  of  Kgniont,  ninoiintiiig  to  0.3, (X)f)  florins.  He  lind  a  [)alare 
at  Unissels  and  other  residences  at  MechUn,  Ghent,  Bruges,  .\rra.H,  and  the 
Hague. 

The  revenues  of  fount  Hoome  amounted  to  about  8,.500  florins.  Count 
Culemborg,  wJiose  hotel  was  the  place  of  rendP7,vo\is  for  the  Gueux,  had  a 
yearly  income  exceeding  31,000  florins.  William's  revenues,  far  greater 
than  either,  rose  abov:  l.'J2.000.  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn  II. 
p     116. 

»  Supplement  jL  P.rada,  torn.  I.  pp.  252-257. 
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His  opinion  seems  to  have  mainly  rested  on  the  fact  that, 
in  the  year  1473,  a  knight  of  the  order,  charged  with  a  capital 
crime,  submitted  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  years  later,  in  1490,  four 
knights  accused  of  treason,  the  precise  crime  alleged  against 
Egmont  and  Hoorne.  were  arraigned  and  tried  before  the 
members  of  the  Toison.  A  more  conclusive  argument 
against  Vighus  was  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  in  1531  a  law 
was  passed,  under  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  that  no 
knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece  could  be  arrested  or  tried,  for 
any  offence  whatever,  by  any  other  body  than  the  members 
of  his  own  order.  This  statute  was  solemnly  confirmed  by 
Philip  himself  in  1550;  and  no  law,  surely,  could  be  de\-ised 
covering  more  effectually  the  whole  ground  in  question.  Yet 
Vighus  had  the  effrontery  to  set  this  aside  as  of  no  force, 
being  so  clearly  in  contempt  of  all  precedents  and  statutes. 
A  subterfuge  hke  this,  which  might  justify  the  disregard 
of  any  law  whatever,  found  no  favor  with  the  members  of 
the  order.  Arschot  and  Barlaimont,  in  particular,  the  most 
devoted  adherents  of  the  crown,  and  among  the  few  knights 
of  the  Toison  then  in  Brussels,  openly  expressed  their  dis- 
sent. The  authority  of  a  jurist  like  Vighus  was  of  great 
moment,  however,  to  the  duke,  who  did  not  fail  to  parade 
it.'''  But  sorely  was  it  to  the  disgrace  of  that  timid  and 
timeserA-ing  councillor,  that  he  could  thus  lend  himself, 
and  in  such  a  cause,  to  become  the  tool  of  arbitrary-  power. 
It  may  well  lead  us  to  give  easier  faith  than  we  should  other- 
wise nave  done  to  those  charges  of  peculation  and  meanness 
which  the  regent,  in  the  heat  of  party  dissensions,  so  liberally 
heaped  on  him.^^ 

*  In  a  letter  dated  January  6,  1568,  Alva  tells  the  king  that  Viglius, 
after  examining  into  the  affair,  finds  the  e\'idence  so  clear  on  the  p>oint, 
that  nothing  more  could  be  desired.  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II., 
torn.  II.  p.  4. 

*'  For  the  facts  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  Toison  d'Or.  I 
am  indebted  to  a  Dutch  work,  now  in  course  of  pubUcation  in  Amsterdam, 
(Algemeene  Geschiedenis  des  Vaderlands,  van  de  ^Toegste  tijden  tot  op 
heden,  door  Dr.  J.  P.  Arend.)  This  work,  which  is  designed  to  cover  the 
whole  histoni'  of  the  Netherlands,  may  claim  the  merits  of  a  thoroughness 
rare  in  this  age  of  rapid  book-making,  and  of  a  candor  rare  in  any  age. 
In  my  own  ignorance  of  the  Dutch,  I  must  acknowledge  my  obUgations 
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But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  rights  possessed  by 
the  Toison  d^Or  in  this  matter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  iilegahty  of  the  court  before  which  the  cause  was  brought; 
—  a  court  which  liad  no  warrant  for  its  existence  but  the  will 
of  Alva;  where  the  judges,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
were  foreigners;  where  the  presiding  ofhcer  was  not  even 
necessarily  present  at  the  trial  of  the  causes  on  which  he 
alone  was  to  pass  sentence. 

If  so  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  law  in  the  composition 
of  this  tribunal,  scarcely  more  was  shown  to  it  in  the  forms 
of  proceeding.  On  the  present  occasion  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  evidence  was  brought  forward  by  the  prisoners. 
And  as  we  are  in  possession  of  only  a  small  part  of  that  which 
sustained  the  prosecution,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion 
how  far  the  parties  were  or  w^ere  not  guilty  of  the  crime  im- 
puted to  them;  still  less,  whether  that  crime,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  amounted  to  treason.'^  The  gravest 
charge  made,  with  any  apparent  foundation,  was  that  of  a 
secret  understanding  with  the  confederates.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  confederates  was,  in  certain  contingencies,  to 
resist  the  execution  of  a  particular  ordinance;  ^  but  without 
any  design  to  overturn  the  government.     This,  by  our  law, 

to  a  friend  for  enabling  me  to  read  it.  I  mu.st  furtlier  add,  that  for  the  loan 
of  the  work  I  am  inihbtcd  to  the  courtesy  of  B.  Homer  Dixon,  Esq.,  Consul 
for  the  Netherlands  in  Boston. 

"  M.  <le  Bnvuy  has  devoted  .seventy  pages  or  m<ire  of  his  publication  to 
aflidavit.s  of  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  pro.secution.  (Proct^  du  Comte 
d'Fgmont,  pp.  2r)7-.322.)  But  their  testimony  bears  almost  exclu.sively 
on  the  subject  of  I'^gmont's  dealings  with  the  sectaries, — scarcely  war- 
ranting the  Flemish  editor's  a.saertion  in  his  preface,  that  he  ha.s  been  able 
to  furnish  "all  the  elements  of  the  conviction  of  the  accused  by  the  duke 
of    Alva." 

M.  lie  Bavay's  work  is  one  of  the  good  fruits  of  that  patriotic  zeal  which 
animates  the  Belgian  scholars  of  our  time  for  the  illustration  of  their  na- 
tional history.  It  was  given  to  the  p\il)lic  only  the  Ijust  year,  after  the 
pre-^ent  chapter  lunl  been  written.  In  addition  to  what  is  contained  in 
fonner  publications,  it  furnishes  us  with  complete  copies  of  the  defence  of 
Kgmont,  a.*"  prejjared  both  by  himself  and  his  coun.sel,  and  with  the  affi- 
davits al>ove  noticed  of  witnes.ses  on  the  part  of  the  government.  It  has 
supplied  me,  therefore,  with  valuable  materials,  whether  for  the  correction 
or  the  corroboration  of  my  previo\is  conclusions. 

"  The  resistance,  to  which  those  who  signe«l  the  Compromise  were 
pletlgetl.  was  to  the  Inc|uisiti(ni,  in  case  of  its  attempt  U>  arrest  any  member 
of  their  body,      .\iite,   vol.    I.   p.  599. 
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could  hardly  be  construed  into  treason.  But  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  rule,  the  law  may  have 
been  more  comprehensive  in  its  import;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
the  word  "treason"  was  limited  in  so  explicit  a  manner  as 
by  the  English  statute-book  under  the  Plantagenets." 

We  have  information  of  a  curious  document  of  the  time, 
that  may  throw  light  on  the  matter.  Peter  d'Arset,  presi- 
dent of  Artois,  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Troubles,  but  had  retired  from  office  before  the  trial 
of  the  two  lords.  Jt  may  have  been  from  the  high  judicial 
station  he  held  in  one  of  Egmont's  provinces,  that  he  was 
consulted  in  regard  to  that  nobleman's  process.  After  an 
examination  of  the  papers,  he  returned  an  answer,  written 
in  Latin,  at  great  length,  and  with  a  purity  of  style  that 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  scholar.  In  this,  he  goes  over  the 
whole  ground  of  the  accusation,  article  by  article,  showing 
the  insufficiency  of  proof  on  every  charge,  and  by  argument 
and  legal  reference  fully  establishing  the  innocence  of  the 
accused.  The  president's  opinion,  so  independently  given, 
we  may  readily  believe,  found  too  httle  favor  with  the  duke 
of  Alva  to  be  cited  as  authority.^ 

But  even  though  it  were  true  that  the  two  lords,  in  that 
season  of  public  excitement,  had  been  seduced  from  their 
allegiance  for  a  time,  some  charity  might  have  been  shown 
to  men  who  had  subsequently  broken  with  their  former 
friends,  and  displayed  the  utmost  zeal  in  carrying  out  the 
measures  of  the  government ;  a  zeal  in  the  case  of  Egmont,  at 
least,  which  drew  from  the  regent  unqualified  commenda- 
tion.^"    Something  more  might  have  been  conceded  to  the 

**  By  the  famous  statute,  in  particular,  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  legislation  on  the  subject.  Some  reflections,  both  on 
this  law  and  the  laws  which  subsequently  modified  it,  made  with  the  usual 
acuteness  of  their  author,  may  be  found  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History  of  England. 

^'  The  original  document  is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  Brussels,  or 
was  in  the  time  of  Vandervynckt,  who,  having  examined  it  carefully,  gives 
a  brief  notice  of  it.  (Troubles  des  Pays-Bas,  tom.  II.  pp.  256,  257.)  The 
name  of  its  author  should  be  cherished  by  the  historian,  as  that  of  a  magis- 
trate who,  in  the  face  of  a  tyrannical  government,  had  the  courage  to  enter 
his  protest  against  the  judicial  murders  perpetrated  under  its  sanction. 

^^  Among  other  passages,  see  one  in  a  letter  of  Margaret  to  the  king, 
dated  March  23,  1567.  "Ceulx  de  son  conseil  icy,  qui  s'employent  tout 
Vol.  II  —  2 
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man  who  had  won  for  his  sovereign  the  most  glorious  trophies 
of  his  reign.  But  PhiHp's  nature,  unhappily,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  notice,  was  of  that  sort  which  is  more  sensible 
to  injuries  than  to  benefits. 

Under  the  circumstances  attending  this  trial,  it  may 
seem  to  have  been  a  waste  of  time  to  inquire  into  the  legality 
of  the  court  which  tried  the  cause,  or  the  regularity  of  the 
forms  of  procedure.  The  real  trial  took  place,  not  in  Flan- 
ders, but  in  Castile.  Who  can  doubt,  that,  long  before  the 
duke  of  Alva  began  his  march,  the  doom  of  the  two  nobles 
had  been  pronounced  in  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  ?  ''' 

fiddlement  et  diligemment  en  son  service,  et  entre  aultres  le  comte  d'EJg- 
mont  dont  je  ne  puis  avoir  synon  bon  contentemcnt."  Correspondance 
de  Marguerite  d'.\utriche,  p.  23.5. 

*'  M.  de  Gerlache,  in  a  long  note  to  the  second  edition  of  his  history, 
enters  into  a  scrutiny  of  Kginont'.s  conduct  as  severe  as  tliat  by  the  attorney- 
general  himself,  —  and  with  much  the  same  result.  (Hist..ilu  Royaurae 
des  Pays-Bas,  torn.  I.  pp.  99-101.)  "Can  any  one  believe,"  he  asks,  "that 
if,  instead  of  having  the  'Demon  of  the  South'  for  his  master,  it  had  been 
Charles  the  Fifth  or  Napoleon,  Egmont  would  have  been  al'owed  to  play 
the  part  he  did  with  impunity  .so  long?  "  This  kind  of  Socraiic  argument, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  proves  only  that  Philip  did  no  worse  than  Charles  or  Napo- 
leon would  have  done.  It  by  no  means  proves  Egmont  to  have  deserved 
his  8ent«Qce. 


CHAPTER  V 

Execution  of  Egmont  and  Hoorne 

The  Coxmts  removed  to  Brussels.  —  Informed  of  the  Sentence.  —  Pro- 
cession to  the  Scaffold.  —  The  Execution.  —  Character  of  Egmont. 
—  Fate  of  his  Family.  —  Sentiment  of  the  People. 

1568 

On  the  second  of  June,  1568,  a  body  of  three  thousand 
men  was  ordered  to  Ghent  to  escort  the  Counts  Egmont 
and  Hoorne  to  Brussels.  No  resistance  was  offered,  al- 
though the  presence  of  the  Spaniards  caused  a  great  sensa- 
tion among  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  too  well  fore- 
boded the  fate  of  their  beloved  lord. 

The  nobles,  each  accompanied  by  two  officers,  were  put 
into  separate  chariots.  They  were  guarded  by  twenty  com- 
panies of  piicemen  and  arquebusiers ;  and  a  detachment  of 
lancers,  among  whom  was  a  body  of  the  duke's  own  horse, 
rode  in  the  van,  while  another  of  equal  strength  protected 
the  rear.  Under  this  strong  escort  they  moved  slowly 
towards  Brussels,  One  night  they  halted  at  Dendermonde, 
and  towards  evening,  on  the  fourth  of  the  month,  entered 
the  capital.*  As  the  martial  array  defiled  through  its  streets, 
there  was  no  one,  however  stout-hearted  he  might  be,  says 
an  eye  witness,  who  could  behold  the  funeral  pomp  of  the 
procession,  and  listen  to  the  strains  of  melancholy  music, 
without  a  feeling  of  sickness  at  his  heart. ^ 

The  prisoners  were  at  once  conducted  to  the  Brodhuys,  or 
"  Bread-House,"  usually  known  as  the  Maison  du  Roi,  — 

'  Relacion  de  la  Justicia  que  se  hizo  de  los  Contes  Agamont  y  Orne,  MS. 

^  "Marcharent  dans  la  ville  en  bataille,  et  avecques  une  batterie  de 
tambourins  et  de  phiffres  si  pitieiise  qu'il  n'y  avoit  speetateur  de  si  bon 
cceur  qui  ne  palist  et  ne  pleurast  d'une  si  triste  pompe  funebre."  Mon- 
doucet,  ap.  Brantdme,  CEuvres,  torn.  I.  p.  363. 
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that  venerable  pile  in  the  market-place  of  Brussels,  still 
visited  by  every  traveller  for  its  curious  architecture,  and 
yet  more  as  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Flemish  lords.  Here 
they  were  lodged  in  separate  rooms,  small,  dark,  and  un- 
comfortable, and  scantily  provided  with  furniture.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  force  which  had  escorted  them  to  Brussels 
was  established  in  the  great  square,  to  defeat  any  attempt 
at  a  rescue.  But  none  was  made;  and  the  night  passed  away 
without  disturi)ance,  except  what  wa.s  occasioned  by  the 
sound  of  busy  workmen  employed  in  constructing  a  scaflfoid 
for  the  scene  of  execution  on  the  following  day.^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth,  the  duke  of  Alva  had  sent 
for  .Martin  Rithovius,  l)ishop  of  Ypres;  and,  communicating 
to  him  the  sentence  of  the  nobles,  he  requested  the  prelate 
to  visit  the  prisoners,  acquaint  them  with  their  fate,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  their  execution  on  the  following  day.  The 
bi.shop,  an  excellent  man,  and  the  personal  friend  of  Egmont, 
was  astounded  by  the  tidings.  He  threw  himself  at  Alva's 
feet,  imploring  mercy  for  the  prisonei-s,  and,  if  he  could  not 
spare  their  lives,  beseeching  him  at  least  to  grant  them  more 
time  for  pre|)aration.  But  Alva  sternly  rebuked  the  prelate, 
saying  that  he  had  been  summoned,  nf)t  to  thwart  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law,  but  to  console  the  prisoners,  and  enable 
them  to  die  like  Christians.*  The  bishop,  finding  his  entreaties 
useless,  rose  and  addressed  himself  to  his  melancholy  mission. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  he  entered  Egmont's  apart- 
ment, where  he  found  the  poor  nol)leman,  whose  strength 
had  been  already  reduced  by  confinement,  and  who  was 
wearied  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  buried  in  slumber. 
It  is  said  that  the  two  lords,  when  summoned  to  Brussels, 
had  indulged  the  vain  hojX'  that  it  was  to  inform  them  of  the 
conclusion    of    llieir    tri;il    and    their   acquittal!'"     However 

*  De  Thou,  Histoin-  liiivfTscllr,  torn.  V.  p.  4.'50.  —  Guprrpfl  Civiles  du 
Pays-Baw,  j).  172.  —  MctJ-ron,  HIh.  <if>s  Pays-Ba.s,  fol.  .17.  —  Uelncioii  df  lu 
Justiria  <)ii<'  sc  hizo  (Ir  los  C'ontfs  Agamotit  y  Orne,  M.S. 

*  ".Sur  quoy  !<•  I)»if  lui  n-poiidit  f«irt  viviTiicrit  rt  avpo  ime  papece  de 
colere,  qu'il  iir-  I'avoit  pa.^  fait  vciiir  A  Rru.H.scllc  pour  incttre  quelque  i-ni- 
p«H;heinent  ii  IVxccution  de  Icur  sentrnrc,  niais  \uvu  pour  Ii-m  consoler  et  lea 
assister  k  nio»irir  rliretieiuiernetit."     .SuppK'-meiit    A  .Stratia,  toni.  I.  p.  "J.'iH. 

*  "  Veiiiau  eii  alguuu  iitaiieru  i-untciitus  de  peuaur  ijue  au:)  cuusait  uudubau 
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this  may  be,  Egmont  seems  to  have  been  but  ill  prepared 
for  the  dreadful  tidings  he  received.  He  turned  deadly 
pale,  as  he  listened  to  the  bishop,  and  exclaimed,  with  deep 
emotion :  "  It  is  a  terrible  sentence.  Little  did  I  imagine 
that  any  offence  I  had  committed  against  God  or  the  king 
could  merit  such  a  punishment.  It  is  not  death  that  I 
fear.  Death  is  the  common  lot  of  all.  But  I  shrink  from 
dishonor.  Yet  I  may  hope  that  my  sufferings  will  so  far 
expiate  my  offences,  that  my  innocent  family  will  not  be 
involved  in  my  ruin  by  the  confiscation  of  my  property. 
Thus  much,  at  least,  I  think  I  may  claim  in  consideration 
of  my  past  services."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added, 
"Since  my  death  is  the  will  of  God  and  his  majesty,  I  will  try 
to  meet  it  with  patience."  ^  He  asked  the  bishop  if  there 
were  no  hope.  On  being  answered,  "  None  whatever,"  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  at  once  to  preparing  for  the 
solemn  change. 

He  rose  from  his  couch,  and  hastil}-  dressed  himself.  He 
then  made  his  confession  to  the  prelate,  and  desired  that  mass 
might  be  said,  and  the  sacrament  administered  to  him. 
This  was  done  with  great  solemnity,  and  Egmont  received 
the  communion  in  the  most  devout  manner,  manifesting 
the  greatest  contrition  for  his  sins.  He  next  inquired  of  the 
bishop  to  what  prayer  he  could  best  have  recourse  to  sustain 
him  in  this  trying  hour.  The  prelate  recommended  to  him 
that  prayer  which  our  Saviour  had  commended  to  his  dis- 
ciples. The  advice  pleased  the  count,  who  earnestly  engaged 
in  his  devotions.  But  a  host  of  tender  recollections  crowded 
on  ills  mind,  and  the  images  of  his  wife  and  children  drew 

al  cabo,  y  que  ha\'ian  de  salir  presto  y  bien  despachados  este  dia."  Rela- 
cion  de  la   Justicia,   MS. 

*  "Voicy  line  Sentence  bien  rigoureuse,  je  ne  pense  pas  d 'avoir  tant 
offence  Sa  Majeste,  pour  meriter  un  tel  traittement ;  neanmoins  je  le  prens 
en  patience  et  prie  le  Seigneur,  que  ma  mort  soit  une  expiation  de  mes 
peches,  et  que  par  la,  ma  chere  Femme  et  mes  Enfans  n'encourent  aucun 
blame,  ny  confiscation.  Car  mes  services  passez  meritent  bien  qu'on  me 
fasse  cette  grace.  Puis  qu'il  plait  £l  Dieu  et  au  Roy,  j'accepte  la  mort 
avec  patience."  Supplement  a  Strada,  torn.  I.  p.  259. — These  remarks 
of  Egmont  are  also  given,  with  very  little  discrepancy,  by  Meteren,  Hist, 
des  Pays-Bas,  fol.  56  ;  in  the  Relacion  de  la  .lusticia  que  sc  hizo  de  los 
Contes  Agamont  y  Orne,  MS. ;  and  in  the  relation  of  Mondoucet,  ap.  Bran- 
tome,  CEuvres,  torn.  I.  p.  361. 
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his  thouglits  in  aiKithcr  direction,  till  the  kind  expostulations 
of  the  prelate  again  restored  him  to  himself. 

Egmont  asked  whether  it  would  be  well  to  say  anything 
on  the  scaffold  for  the  edification  of  the  people.  But  the 
bishop  discouraged  him,  saying  that  he  would  be  imperfectly 
heard,  and  that  the  people,  in  their  present  excitement, 
would  be  apt  to  misinterpret  what  he  said  to  their  own 
prejudice. 

Having  attended  to  his  spiritual  concerns,  Egmont  called 
for  writing  materials,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  during  his  long  confinement ;  and  to  her  he  now 
bade  a  tender  farewell.  He  then  addressed  another  letter, 
written  in  French,  in  a  few  brief  and  touching  sentences,  to 
the  king,  —  which  fortunately  has  been  preserved  to  us. 
"This  morning,"  he  says,  "I  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  sentence  which  it  has  pleased  your  majesty  to  pass 
upon  me.  And  although  it  has  never  been  my  intent  to  do 
aught  against  the  person  or  the  service  of  your  majesty,  or 
against  our  true,  ancient,  and  Catholic  faith,  yet  1  receive 
in  patience  what  it  has  pleased  God  to  send  me.'  If  during 
these  troubles  I  have  counselled  or  permitted  aught  which 
might  seem  otherwise,  I  have  done  so  from  a  sincere  regard 
for  the  service  of  Clod  and  your  majesty,  and  from  what  I 
believed  the  necessity  of  the  times.  Wherefore  I  pray  your 
majesty  to  pardon  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  past  services 
to  take  pity  on  my  poor  wife,  my  children,  and  my  servants. 
In  this  trust,  I  commend  myself  to  the  mercy  of  God."  The 
letter  is  dated  Brussels,  "on  the  point  of  death,"  June  5, 
1568." 

Having  time  still  loft,  the  count  made  a  fair  copy  of  the 
two  letters,  and  gave  them  to  the  bishop,  entreating  him  to 

'  "  Et  rombicn  ^110  jamais  mon  intention  n'ait  ost*^  de  rims  traicter, 
ni  fairo  rnntrf  In  PiTHonno,  iii  lo  scrvico  dr  Vostri-  Miij('st<^,  no  contrc  nostre 
vrayo,  anricnne,  et  ratholictjue  Religion,  si  cat-co  cjue  je  prens  en  patience, 
rr  ipril  plai.st  a  men  bon  Dieu  de  m'envoyer."  Suppldraent  k  Strada,  torn. 
I.    p.    261. 

•  "  Parqiioy,  jo  prio  A  Vostro  Maji-st/-  mr*  lo  pardonnor,  ot  avoir  piti6 
do  ma  pauvro  fommo,  onfan.«i  ot  sorvitonrs,  voiw  souvonant  do  mos  Horvicos 
paiwoz.  Et  siir  cost  ospoir  m'on  voin  mo  rorommandor  A  la  miwricorde 
do  Dicu.  De  liruAellca  prcat  A  mourir,  cc  5  do  Juing  1.568."  Ibid,  ubi 
supra. 
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deliver  them  according  to  their  destination.  He  accom- 
panied that  to  Philip  with  a  ring,  to  be  given  at  the  same 
time  to  the  monarch.^  It  was  of  great  value,  and  as  it  had 
been  the  gift  of  Philip  himself  during  the  count's  late  visit 
to  Madrid,  it  might  soften  the  heart  of  the  king  by  reminding 
him  of  happier  days,  when  he  had  looked  with  an  eye  of 
favor  on  his  unhappy  vassal. 

Having  completed  all  his  arrangements,  Egmont  became 
impatient  for  the  hour  of  his  departure;  and  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  there  would  be  no  unnecessary  delay. ^"^  At  ten 
in  the  morning  the  soldiers  appeared  who  were  to  conduct 
him  to  the  scaffold.  They  brought  with  them  cords,  as  usual, 
to  bind  the  prisoner's  hands.  But  Egmont  remonstrated, 
and  showed  that  he  had,  himself,  cut  off  the  collar  of  his 
doublet  and  shirt,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  stroke  of  the 
executioner.  This  he  did  to  convince  them  that  he  medi- 
tated no  resistance;  and  on  his  promising  that  he  would 
attempt  none,  they  consented  to  his  remaining  with  his 
hands  unbound. 

Egmont  was  dressed  in  a  crimson  damask  robe,  over  which 
was  a  Spanish  mantle  fringed  with  gold.  His  breeches  were 
of  black  silk,  and  his  hat,  of  the  same  material,  was  garnished 
with  white  and  sable  plumes."  In  his  hand,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  remained  free,  he  held  a  white  handkerchief.  On 
his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  accompanied  by 
Julian  de  Romero,  maitre  de  camp,  by  the  captain,  Salinas, 
who  had  charge  of  the  fortress  of  Ghent,  and  by  the  bishop 
of  Ypres.  As  the  procession  moved  slowly  forward,  the 
count  repeated  some  portion  of  the  fifty-first  psalm,  — 
"  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God  !"  —  in  which  the  good  prelate 
joined  with  him.     In  the  centre  of  the  square,  on  the  spot 

'  "Et  luy  donna  une  bague  fort  riche  que  le  roy  d'Espaigne  luy  avoit 
donn6  lors  qu'il  fut  en  Espaigne,  en  signe  d'amiti^,  pour  la  luy  envoyer  et 
faire  tenir. "     Brantome,  CEuvres,   torn.   I.   p.  361. 

'"  "En  aprea,  le  comte  d'Aiguemont  commen^a  k  soliciter  fort  I'advance- 
ment  de  sa  mort,  disant  que  puis  qu'il  devoit  mourir  qu'on  ne  le  devoit 
tenir  si  longuement  en  ce  travail."     Mondoucet,  Ibid.,  p.  366. 

"  "II  estoit  yestu  d'une  Juppe  de  dama.s  eramoisy,  et  d'un  manteau  noir 
avec  du  passement  d'or,  les  chausses  de  taffetas  noir  et  le  bas  de  chamois 
bronz6,  son  chapeau  de  taffetas  noir  couvert  de  force  plumes  blanches  et 
noires."     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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where  so  much  of  the  best  bhiod  of  the  Netherlands  has  been 
shed,  stood  the  scaffold,  covered  with  black  cloth.  On 
it  were  two  velvet  cushions  with  a  small  table,  shrouded 
likewise  in  black,  and  supporting  a  silver  crucifix.  At  the 
corners  of  the  platform  were  two  poles,  pointed  at  the  end 
with  steel,  intimating  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended." 

In  front  of  the  scaffold  was  the  provost  of  the  court, 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  bearing  the  red  wand  of  office  in 
his  hand.'^  The  executioner  remained,  as  usual,  below  the 
platform,  screened  from  view,  that  he  might  fiot,  by  his 
presence  before  it  was  necessary,  outrage  the  feelings  of  the 
prisoners."  The  troops,  who  had  been  under  arms  all  night, 
were  drawn  up  around  in  order  of  battle;  and  strong  bodies 
of  arquebusiers  were  posted  in  the  great  avenues  which  led 
to  the  square.  The  space  left  open  by  the  soldiery  was 
speedily  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  eager  spectators.  Others 
thronged  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  buildings  that  sur- 
rounded the  market-place,  some  of  which,  still  standing  at 
the  present  day,  show,  by  their  quaint  and  venerable  archi- 
tecture, that  they  must  have  looked  down  on  the  tragic 
scene  we  are  now  depicting. 

It  wa.s  indeed  a  gloomy  day  for  Brussels.  —  so  long  the 
residence  of  the  two  nobles,  where  their  forms  were  as  fa- 
miliar, and  where  they  were  held  in  as  much  love  and  honor 
as  in  any  of  their  own  provinces.     All  business  was  sus- 

"  Ossorio,  Albfp  Vita,  p.  287.  —  Guerres  Civilos  du  Pays-Bas,  p.  177.  — 
Relacion  dr  la  .Iiisticia,  MS. 

'*  This  prrsoiiagr,  whose  namo  was  Sppl,  mot  with  no  bctt<*r  fate  than 
that  of  the  victiiTLs  whose  execution  he  now  siiperintonded.  Not  long  after 
this  he  wa.**  sentenced  to  the  gallows  by  the  fhikc,  fo  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  people,  as  Strada  tells  us,  for  the  manifold  crimes  he  hiid  committed. 
De   Bello   Boigico,    tom.    I.    p.   .3S7. 

'•The  executioner  wa.s  said  to  have  been  formerly  one  of  Kgmont's 
nervantfl.  "  Kl  verdugo,  que  liasta  aquel  tiemp<j  no  se  havia  clejado  ver, 
por  f|ue  en  la  forma  de  morir  se  le  tuvo  este  respeto,  hizo  su  oficio  con  gran 
presfeza,  al  qual  havia  liecho  flar  aqnel  maUlito  oficio  el  dicho  ("onrle,  y 
fiicen  aver  sirlo  lacayo  suyo."  Itelncion  de  la  .Jusficia,  MS.  —  This  rrlnr.iiin 
forms  part  of  a  curious  compilation  in  MS.,  entitled  "Cartas  y  Papelea 
vario«,"  in  the  British  Museum.  The  compiler  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Pedro  de  Gantr,  secretary  of  the  fluke  of  Naxera,  who  amused  himself 
with  tran.scribing  variotis  curioua  "relations"  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Fifth    and    Philip   the   Second. 
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pended.  The  shops  were  closed.  The  bells  tolled  in  all 
the  churches.  An  air  of  gloom,  as  of  some  impending 
calamity,  settled  on  the  city.  "It  seemed,"  says  one  re- 
siding there  at  the  time,  "  as  if  the  day  of  judgment  were  at 
hand!"^^ 

As  the  procession  slowly  passed  through  the  ranks  of  the 
soldiers,  Egmont  saluted  the  officers  —  some  of  them  his 
ancient  companions  —  with  such  a  sweet  and  dignified  com- 
posure in  his  manner  as  was  long  remembered  by  those  who 
saw  it.  And  few  even  of  the  Spaniards  could  refrain  from 
tears,  as  they  took  their  last  look  at  the  gallant  noble  who 
was  to  perish  by  so  miserable  an  end.^^ 

With  a  steady  step  he  mounted  the  scaffold,  and,  as  he 
crossed  it,  gave  utterance  to  the  vain  wish,  that,  instead  of 
meeting  such  a  fate,  he  had  been  allowed  to  die  in  the  service 
of  his  king  and  country. ^^  He  quickly,  however,  turned  to 
other  thoughts,  and,  kneeling  on  one  of  the  cushions,  with 
the  bishop  beside  him  on  the  other,  he  was  soon  engaged 
earnestly  in  prayer.  With  his  eyes  raised  towards  Heaven 
with  a  look  of  unutterable  sadness,'*  he  prayed  so  fervently 
and  loud  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  spectators.  The 
prelate,  much  affected,  put  into  his  hands  the  silver  crucifix, 
which  Egmont  repeatedly  kissed;  after  which,  having  re- 
ceived absolution  for  the  last  time,  he  rose  and  made  a  sign 
to  the  bishop  to  retire.  He  then  stripped  off  his  mantle 
and  robe;  and  again  kneeling,  he  drew  a  silk  cap,  which  he 
had  brought  for  the  purpose,  over  his  eyes,  and,  repeating 
the  words,  "Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit," 
he  calmly  awaited  the  stroke  of  the  executioner. 

The  low  sounds  of  lamentation,  which  from  time  to  time 
had  been  heard  among  the  populace,  were  now  hushed  into 

'*  "Todas  las  boticas  se  cerraron,  y  doblaron  por  ellos  todo  el  dia  las 
campanas  de  las  Yglesias,  que  no  parecia  otra  cosa  si  no  dia  de  juicio." 
Relacion  de  la  Jasticia,  MS. 

'^  "Lesquelz  pleuroient  et  regrettoient  de  voir  un  si  grand  capitaine 
mourir  ain&i."     Mondoueet,  ap.  Brantome,  CEuvres,  torn.  I.  p.  367. 

"  "II  se  pourmena  quelque  peu,  souhaytant  de  pouvoir  finir  sa  vie  au 
service  de  son  Prince  et  du  pais."     Meteren,  Hist,  des  Pays-Bas,  fol.  58. 

■*  "Alzo  los  ojos  al  cielo  por  un  poco  espacio  con  un  semblante  tan 
doloroso,  como  se  puede  pensar  le  tenia  en  aquel  transito  un  hombre  tan 
discreto."     Relacion   de   le   Justicia,    MS. 
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silence,'"  as  the  niinistcr  of  justice,  appearing;  on  the  plat- 
form, approached  his  victim,  and  with  a  single  blow  of  the 
sword  severed  tlie  head  from  the  body.  A  cry  of  horror 
rose  from  the  multitude,  and  some,  frantic  with  grief,  broke 
through  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  and  wildly  dipped  their 
handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  that  streamed  from  the  scafTold, 
treasuring  them  up,  says  the  chronicler,  as  precious  memo- 
rials of  love  and  incitements  to  vengeance.^"  —  The  head  was 
then  set  on  one  of  the  poles  at  the  end  of  the  platform,  while 
a  mantle  thrown  over  the  mutilated  trunk  hid  it  from  the 
public  gaze.^' 

It  was  near  noon,  when  orders  were  sent  to  lead  forth  the 
remaining  prisoner  to  execution.  It  had  been  assigned  to 
the  curate  of  La  Chapelle  to  acquaint  Count  Hoorne  with 
his  fate.  That  nobleman  received  the  awful  tidings  with 
less  patience  than  was  shown  by  his  friend.  He  gave  way 
to  a  burst  of  indignation  at  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
sentence.  It  was  a  poor  requital,  he  said,  for  eight  and 
twenty  years  of  faithful  services  to  his  sovereign.  Yet,  he 
added,  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  released  from  a  life  of  such 
incessant  fatigue.^^  For  some  time  he  refused  to  confess, 
saying  he  had  done  enough  in  the  way  of  confession."  When 
urged  not  to  throw  away  the  few  precious  moments  that  were 
left  to  him,  he  at  length  consented. 

The  count  was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  and  wore 

'*  "En  gran  silcncio,  con  notable  la.stima,  sin  que  por  un  buen  cspacio 
Be  sintij-sc  nimor  ninguno."     Ibid. 

*  "  Fuoro,  <)iii  lintcolu,  oontoinplo  pcriciilo,  Egmontii  oruore  con.sper- 
BPrint,  .stTvavfriiitiiUf,  kcu  iiionuiiu'iituin  anioris,  sou  vin<licta>  irritamen- 
tum."     Stra<ia,   Dc   liillo  Bclgico,  toin.   I.  p.  394. 

"  Metcron,  Hi.st.  iIc-h  Pay.t-Haj',  fol.  .58. — Gucrres  Civilcs  <lii  Pay-s-Ha-s, 
p.  177.  —  Rolacion  do  la  .lusticia,  MS. 

M.  do  Havay  ba-s  piibli.shrd  a  lotUT  from  one  of  the  bisbop  of  Yprre's 
hou.<vhoi<l,  giving  an  arronnt,  of  tho  IftHt  hours  of  Egmont,  and  written 
immo<liat<'ly  aft«T  bi.n  drntb.  (Pror*^  dii  C'omto  d'lOgmoiit,  pp.  2.32-234.) 
Tlip  statomrntM  in  the  lottcr  pntiroly  corroborate  tho.so  made  in  the  t<'xt. 
Inrlocd,  they  an-  so  nearly  idoiitiral  with  those  given  by  Kopfx'ns  in  the 
Supplement  li  Stra<la,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  one 
narrative  ha<l  acces.s  to  the  othor. 

"  "Que  avia  servido  A  hu  magestad  veinte  y  ocho  afios  y  no  pensaba 
tener  mererido  tal  payo,  pero  que  se  con.solaba  que  eon  dar  hu  cuerpo  il 
Ia  tierra,  saldrin  do  los  continues  trauajos  en  que  havia  vivido."  Relacion 
de  la  Ju.<<tirift,  MS. 

"  "Se  dcspita,  maugreant  et  regrettant  fort  sa  mort,  et  sc  trouva  quel- 
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a  Milanese  cap  upon  his  head.  He  was,  at  this  time,  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  tall,  with  handsome  features, 
and  altogether  of  a  commanding  presence.^^  His  form  was 
erect,  and  as  he  passed  with  a  steady  step  through  the  files 
of  soldiers,  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  frankly 
saluted  those  of  his  acquaintance  whom  he  saw  among  the 
spectators.  His  look  had  in  it  less  of  sorrow  than  of  indig- 
nation, like  that  of  one  conscious  of  enduring  wrong.  He 
was  spared  one  pang,  in  his  last  hour,  which  had  filled 
Egmont's  cup  with  bitterness;  though,  like  him,  he  had  a 
wife,  he  was  to  leave  no  orphan  family  to  mourn  him. 

As  he  trod  the  scaffold,  the  apparatus  of  death  seemed  to 
have  no  power  to  move  him.  He  still  repeated  the  declara- 
tion, that,  "often  as  he  had  offended  his  Maker,  he  had 
never,  to  his  knowledge,  committed  any  offence  against  the 
king."  When  his  eyes  fell  on  the  bloody  shroud  that  en- 
veloped the  remains  of  Egmont,  he  inquired  if  it  were  the 
body  of  his  friend.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
made  some  remark  in  Castilian,  not  understood.  He  then 
prayed  for  a  few  moments,  but  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  the 
words  were  not  caught  by  the  by-standers,  and,  rising,  he 
asked  pardon  of  those  around  if  he  had  ever  offended  any 
of  them,  and  earnestly  besought  their  prayers.  Then,  with- 
out further  delay,  he  knelt  down,  and,  repeating  the  words 
"  In  manus  tuas,  Domine,"  he  submitted  himself  to  his 
fate." 

His  bloody  head  was  set  up  opposite  to  that  of  his  fellow- 
sufferer.  For  three  hours  these  ghastly  trophies  remained 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  They  were  then 
taken  down,  and,  with  the  bodies,  placed  in  leaden  coffins, 

que  peu  opiniastre  en  la  confession,  la  regrettant  fort,  disant  qu'il  estoit 
assez  confesse."     Mondoucet,  ap.  Brantome,  torn.  I.  p.  365. 

^*  "II  6toit  ag6  environ  cinquante  ans,  et  6toit  d'une  grande  et  belle 
taille,  et  d'une  phisionomie  revenante."  Supplement  a  Strada,  torn.  I. 
p.   264. 

2*  "The  death  of  this  man,"  says  Strada,  "would  have  been  immoder- 
ately mourned,  had  not  all  tears  been  exhausted  by  sorrow  for  Egmont." 
De  Bello  Belgico,  torn.  I.  p.  396. 

For  the  account  of  Hoorne's  last  moments,  see  Relacion  de  la  Justicia, 
MS. ;  Meteren,  Hist,  des  Pays-Bas,  fol.  58 ;  Supplement  k  Strada,  tom.  I. 
pp.  265,  266 ;  Mondoucet,  ap.  Brantome,  Q^uvres,  tom.  I.  p.  367 ;  De  Thou, 
Hist.  Universelle,  tom.  I.  p.  451 ;   Ossorio,  Alba;  Vita,  p.  287. 
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which  were  straightway  removed,  —  that  containing  the 
remains  of  lOgmont  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Chira,  and  that 
of  Hoorne  to  tiie  ancient  church  of  St.  C.udule.  To  these 
places,  especially  to  Santa  Clara,  the  people  now  flocked, 
as  to  the  shrine  of  a  martyr.  They  threw  themselves  on  the 
coflin,  kissing  it  and  bedewing  it  with  their  tears,  as  if  it  had 
contained  the  relics  of  some  murdered  saint;-®  while  many  of 
them,  taking  little  heed  of  the  presence  of  informere,  breathed 
vows  of  vengeance;  some  even  swearing  not  to  trim  either  * 
hair  or  beard  till  these  vows  were  executed.-^  The  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  thought  it  prudent  to  take  no  notice 
of  this  burst  of  popular  feeling.  But  a  funeral  hatchment, 
blazoned  with  the  arms  of  Egmont,  which,  as  usual  after 
the  master's  death,  had  been  fixed  by  his  domestics  on  the 
gates  of  his  mansion,  was  ordered  to  be  instantly  removed; 
no  doubt,  as  tending  to  keep  alive  the  popular  excitement.** 
The  bodies  were  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  their  tempo- 
rary places  of  deposit,  but  were  transported  to  the  family 
residences  of  the  two  lords  in  the  country,  and  .aid  in  the 
vaults  of  their  ancestors.-^ 

Thus  by  the  hand  of  the  common  executioner  perished 
these  two  unfortunate  noblemen,  who,  by  their  rank,  pos- 
sessions, and  personal  characters,  were  the  most  illustrious 
victims  that  could  have  been  .selected  in  the  Netherlands. 
Both  had  early  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
both  had  been  intrusted  by  Philip  with  s<»me  of  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state.     Philip  de  Montmorency,  Count  Hoorne, 

^  "Pitisicurs  nllarnit  ;\  I'oglisc  Sain<'t(>  ("lairo  nu  gisoil  pon  rorp,  bni.sHiit 
](•  rcrcueil  avcc  gramlr  ofTusion  rlr  larmcs,  commc  si  vc  fust  r«t<^  Iph  saincts 
oRsrmcn.s  rt  rrliqurs  do  cjuclquc  sainct. "  Mondoucof,  ap.  Brant Amr, 
Qiuvrcs,  torn.  I.  p.  .307. 

"  Arrnfl,  .Mgrnirrnr  Gr,schiodcnis  dos  Vadcrlandn,  D.  II.  St.  V.  hi. 
66.  —  Strada,   I)r  Rrllo  RrlKiro,  torn.  I.  ji.  30.5. 

^  "  Lp.s  gcn.><  d<i  con)t<"  fl'Aigiicniont  plantf^rent  hcs  armr«  rt  pn«rignrs 
dp  tlrviil  A.  .Ha  port*-  flu  [talai.s  ;  niai.s  Ic  due  d'Albc  en  estant  advrrty,  lea  en 
fit  bien  oster  bientost  et  cmporter  dehors."  Mondoucet,  ap.  Brant6mr, 
(Euvrrw,   torn.    I.   p.   .367. 

"  Mondoueet,  the  Freneli  ambawaflor  at  the  court  of  Brufwcln,  was  among 
the  aprctatopf  who  witnes«erl  the  exeeution  of  the  two  nobles.  He  wJit 
honje  to  hi«  ma.ster  a  full  aeeount  of  the  tragic  ncene,  the  most  minute, 
and  perhapf*  the  most  trtist worthy,  that  we  have  of  it.  It  luekily  fell  into 
Brant6mc'ti  hands,  who  has  incorporated  it  into  his  notice  of  Egmont. 
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the  elder  of  the  two,  came  of  the  ancient  house  of  Montmo- 
rency in  France.  Besides  filHng  the  high  post  of  Admiral 
of  the  Low  Countries,  he  was  made  governor  of  the  provinces 
of  Gueldres  and  Zutphen,  was  a  councillor  of  state,  and  was 
created  by  the  emperor  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  His 
fortune  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Count  Egmont;  yet 
its  confiscation  afforded  a  supply  by  no  means  unwelcome 
to  the  needy  exchequer  of  the  duke  of  Alva. 

However  nearly  on  a  footing  they  might  be  in  many 
respects,  Hoorno  .vas  altogether  eclipsed  by  his  friend  in 
military  renown.  Lamoral,  Count  Egmont,  inherited  through 
his  mother,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time,^°  the  title 
of  prince  of  Gavre,  —  a  place  on  the  Scheldt,  not  far  from 
Ghent.  He  preferred,  however,  the  more  modest  title  of 
count  of  Egmont,  which  came  to  him  by  the  father's  side, 
from  ancestors  who  had  reigned  over  the  duchy  of  Gueldres. 
The  uncommon  promise  which  he  early  gave  served,  with 
his  high  position,  to  recommend  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  who,  in  1544,  honored  by  his 
presence  Egmont's  nuptials  with  Sabina,  countess-palatine 
of  Bavaria.  In  1546,  when  scarcely  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  he  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  — 
and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  same  day  on  which 
that  dignity  was  bestowed  on  the  man  destined  to  become 
his  mortal  foe,  the  duke  of  Alva.^^  Philip,  on  his  accession, 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  councillor  of  state,  and  made  him 
governor  of  the  important  provinces  of  Artois  and  Flanders. 

But  every  other  title  to  distinction  faded  away  before  that 
derived  from  those  two  victories,  which  left  the  deepest 
stain  on  the  French  arms  that  they  had  received  since  the 
defeat  at  Pavia.  "I  have  seen,"  said  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, who  witnessed  the  execution  of  Egmont,  "I  have  seen 
the  head  of  that  man  fall  who  twice  caused  France  to 
tremble."  ^^ 

'"  "Lacomtesse  d'Aiguemont,  qui  emporta  en  cette  assembl^e  le  bruit 
d'etre  la  plus  belle  de  toutes  les  Flamandes."  Correspondance  de  Mar- 
guerite  d'Autriche,    p.    364. 

*'  Gerlache,  Hist,  du  Royaume  des  Pays-Bas,  torn.  I.  p.  96. 

*'  "Qu'il  avoit  vu  tomber  la  tete  de  celui  qui  avoit  fait  trembler  deux 
fois  la  France."     Supplement  a  Strada,  torn.  I.  p.  266. 
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Yet  the  fame  won  by  his  success  was  probably  unfortu- 
nate for  Egmont.  For  this,  the  fruit  of  impetuous  valor 
and  of  a  brilliant  coup-de-main,  was  very  different  from  the 
success  of  a  long  campaign,  implying  genius  and  great  mili- 
tary science  in  the  commander.  Yet  the  eclat  it  gave  was 
enough  to  turn  tiie  head  of  a  man  less  presumptuous  than 
Egmont.  It  placed  him  at  once  on  the  most  conspicuous 
eminence  in  the  country;  compelling  him,  in  some  sort,  to 
take  a  position  above  his  capacity  to  maintain.  When  the 
troubles  broke  out,  Egmont  was  found  side  by  side  with 
Orange,  in  the  van  of  the  malecontents.  He  was  urged  to 
this  rather  by  generous  sensibility  to  the  wrongs  of  his 
countrymen,  than  by  any  settled  principle  of  action.  Thus 
acting  from  impulse,  he  did  not,  like  William,  calculate  the 
consequences  of  his  conduct.  When  those  consequences 
came,  he  was  not  prepared  to  meet  them ;  he  was  like  some 
unskilful  necromancer,  who  has  neither  the  wit  to  lay  the 
storm  which  he  has  raised,  nor  the  hardihood  to  brave  it. 
He  was  acted  on  by  contrary  influences.  In  opposition  to 
the  popular  movement  came  his  strong  feeling  of  loyalty, 
and  his  stronger  devotion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
His  personal  vanity  cooperated  with  these;  for  Egmont 
was  too  much  of  a  courtier  willingly  to  dispense  with  the 
smiles  of  royalty.  Thus  the  opposite  forces  by  which  he 
was  impelled  served  to  neutralize  each  other.  Instead  of 
moving  on  a  decided  line  of  conduct,  like  his  friend,  Will- 
iam of  Orange,  he  appeared  weak  and  vacillating.  He 
hesitated  where  he  should  have  acted.  And  as  the  storm 
thickened,  he  even  retraced  his  steps  and  threw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  monarch  whom  he  had  offended,  William 
better  understood  the  character  of  his  master,  —  and  that 
of  the  minister  who  wivs  to  execute  his  decrees." 

"  Morillon,  in  a  lottor  to  Granvelle,  dated  Augiist  .3,  1667,  a  few  weeks 
only  bf'forp  Kjjmont's  arrpHf,  jfivcs  a  graphic  sketch  of  tliat  nohI«-man, 
which,  nltlioiigh  by  no  friendly  hand,  sffm.s  to  be  not  whrilly  without  truth. 
"(V  .scignJMir,  y  »f<t-il  dit,  est  haut  et  pri'-wiimant  dc  .soy,  jiiHfHi»>«  k  voidoir 
en  braswT  Ir  faict  do  la  r^'-publiriuc  et  le  rpdrpH»rmont  d'icc'llc  rt  de  la  reli- 
gion, que  np  «ont  pas  cle  uttn  gibier,  «'t  est  jtlun  propre  ponr  conduire  une 
chaasc  ou  voierie,  et,  pour  dire  tout,  une  bataille,  H'il  fut  •■«t«' Hi  bien  advis^ 
que  de  «e  cogrioi.Mtrp  et  8P  mpwurer  flp  son  pipd  ;  main  1<>«  flatterie.s  perdent 
ces  geas,  rt  on  leur  fait  accruire  qu'ilz  ttont  \Au»  saiges  (ju'ilz  ne  uont,  et 
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Still,  with  all  his  deficiencies,  there  was  much  both  in 
the  personal  qualities  of  Egmont  and  in  his  exploits  to 
challenge  admiration.  "I  knew  him,"  says  Brantome, 
"both  in  France  and  in  Spain,  and  never  did  I  meet  with 
a  nobleman  of  higher  breeding,  or  more  gracious  in  his  man- 
ners."^* With  an  address  so  winning,  a  heart  so  generous, 
and  with  so  brilliant  a  reputation,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
Egmont  should  have  been  the  pride  of  his  court  and  the 
idol  of  his  countrymen.  In  their  idolatry  they  could  not 
comprehend  that  Alva's  persecution  should  not  have  been 
prompted  by  a  keener  feeling  than  a  sense  of  public  duty 
or  obedience  to  his  sovereign.  They  industriously  sought 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  rival  chiefs  the  motives  for  per- 
sonal pique.  On  Alva's  first  visit  to  the  Netherlands, 
Egmont,  then  a  young  man,  was  said  to  have  won  of  him 
a  considerable  sum  at  play.  The  ill-will  thus  raised  in 
Alva's  mind  was  heightened  by  Egmont's  superiority  over 
him  at  a  shooting-match,  which  the  people,  regarding  as 
a  sort  of  national  triumph,  hailed  with  an  exultation  that 
greatly  increased  the  mortification  of  the  duke.^  But 
what  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  jealousy  was  his  rival's 
military  renown;  for  the  Fabian  policy  which  directed 
Alva's  campaigns,  however  it  established  his  claims  to  the 
reputation  of  a  great  commander,  was  by  no  means  favorable 
to  those  brilliant  feats  of  arms  which  have  such  attraction 
for  the  multitude.     So  intense,  indeed,  was  the  feeling  of 

ilz  le  croient  et  se  bouttent  sy  avant,  que  apr^z  ilz  ne  se  peuvent  ravoir, 
et  il  est  force  qu'ilz  facent  le  sault."  Archives  de  la  Maison  d 'Orange- 
Nassau,   torn.    I.   p.   Ixix. 

^*  "Je  diray  de  lui  que  c'estoit  le  seigneur  de  la  plus  belle  fagon  et  de 
la  meilleure  grace  que  j'aye  veu  Jamais,  fust  ce  parmy  les  grandz,  parmy 
ses  pairs,  parmy  les  gens  de  guerre,  et  parmy  les  dames,  I'aj^ant  veu  en 
France  et  en  Espagne,  et  parl6  a  luy."     Brantome,  QDuvres,  torn.  I.  p.  369. 

An  old  lady  of  the  French  court,  who  in  her  early  days  had  \Tsited 
Flanders,  assured  Brantome  that  she  had  often  seen  Egmont,  then  a  mere 
youth,  and  that  at  that  time  he  was  excessively  shy  and  awkward,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  it  was  a  common  jest  with  both  the  men  and  women  of 
the  court.  Such  was  the  rude  stock  from  which  at  a  later  day  was  to  spring 
the  flower  of  chivalry ! 

^*  "Posted  in  publica  Isetitia  dum  uterque  explodendo  ad  signum  sclopo 
ex  provocatione  contenderent,  superatus  esset  Albanus,  ingenti  Belgarum 
plaiLsu  ad  nationis  suse  decus  referentium  \'ictoriam  ex  Duce  Hispano." 
Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  torn.  I.  p.  391. 
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hatred,  it  was  said,  in  Alva's  bosom,  tliat,  on  the  day  of  his 
rival's  execution,  he  posted  himself  behind  a  lattice  of  the 
very  building  in  which  Egmont  had  been  confined,  that  he 
might  feast  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  his  mortal  agony.'" 

The  friends  of  Alva  give  a  very  different  view  of  his  con- 
duct. According  to  them,  an  illness  under  which  he  labored, 
at  the  close  of  Egmont's  trial,  was  occasioned  by  his  distress 
of  mind  at  the  task  imposed  on  him  by  the  king.  He  had 
written  more  than  once  to  the  court  of  Castile,  to  request 
some  mitigation  of  Egmont's  sentence,  but  was  answered, 
that  "  this  would  have  been  easy  to  grant,  if  the  offence  had 
been  against  the  king;  but  against  the  faith,  it  was  impos- 
sible." '^  It  was  even  said  that  the  duke  was  so  much 
moved,  that  he  was  seen  to  shed  tears  as  big  as  peas  on  the 
day  of  the  execution  !  '* 

1  must  confess,  I  have  never  seen  any  account  that  would 
warrant  a  belief  in  the  report  that  Alva  witnessed  in  per- 
son the  execution  of  his  prisoners.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  I  met  with  any  letter  of  his  deprecating  the  severity 
of  their  sentence,  or  advising  a  mitigation  of  their  punish- 
ment. This,  indeed,  would  be  directly  opposed  to  his 
policy,  openly  avowed.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  recall 
the  homely  simile  by  which  he  recommended  to  the  cjueen- 
mother,  at  Bayonne,  to  strike  at  the  great  nobles  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  conmioners.  "One  salmon,"  he  said,  "was 
worth  ten  thousand  frogs."  '*  Soon  after  Egmont's  arrest, 
some  of  the  burghers  of  Brussels  waited  on  him  to  ask  why 

*•  Scliiller,  in  his  account  of  the  execution  of  the  two  nobles,  tells  us 
that  it  was  from  a  window  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  fine  old  building  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  market-place,  that  Alva  watched  the  la.st  struggles 
of  his  victims.  The  cicrnmr,  on  the  otiier  hand,  who  shows  tii<'  credulous 
traveller  the  memorabilia  of  the  city,  points  out  the  very  chamber  in  the 
Maison  du   Roi   in   which   the  duke  secreted   himself.  —  V nlrnl  r/uavtum. 

''  "Qu'il  avoit  procure"-  de  ttiut  son  (xivoir  la  mitigation,  iiiais  que 
I 'on  avoit  ri'-pondu  (|ue,  si  il  n'v  cut  est**-  aultre  offence  <jue  celle  <|ui  touchoit 
S.  M.,  le  pardon  fut  i-st<'  facille,  mais  qu'elle  ne  pouvoit  remectrc  1 'offense 
faiote  si  grande  A  Dieu."  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange-Na.s.sau,  Sup- 
plement, p.  81. 

*•  ".J 'entendz  d'aucuns  que  son  Kxc.  at  ject^-  des  larmes  aussi  grosses 
que  poix  au  teinjw  q\ie  Ton  estoit  sur  ces  exrf'-cutions. "     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

They  must   have  be«'n  as  big  a.s  crocodiles'  tears. 

'"  .\ntf,  v.^1.   I,  p.  41G. 
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it  had  been  made.  The  duke  bluntly  told  them,  "  When  he 
had  got  together  his  troops,  he  would  let  them  know."  " 
Everything  shows  that,  in  his  method  of  proceeding  in 
regard  to  the  two  lords,  he  had  acted  on  a  preconcerted 
plan,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  he  had  taken  his  full 
part.  In  a  letter  to  Philip,  written  soon  after  the  execution, 
he  speaks  with  complacency  of  having  carried  out  the  royal 
views  in  respect  to  the  great  offenders."  In  another,  he 
notices  the  sensation  caused  by  the  death  of  Egmont;  and 
"  the  greater  the  sensation,"  he  adds,  "  the  greater  will  be  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it."  *^  —  There  is  little  in  all  this 
of  compunction  for  the  act,  or  of  compassion  for  its  victims. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Alva  was  a  man  of  an  arrogant 
nature,  an  inflexible  will,  and  of  the  most  narrow  and  lim- 
ited views.  His  doctrine  of  implicit  obedience  went  as  far 
as  that  of  Philip  himself.  In  enforcing  it,  he  disdained  the 
milder  methods  of  argument  or  conciliation.  It  was  on 
force,  brute  force  alone,  that  he  relied.  He  was  bred  a 
soldier,  early  accustomed  to  the  stern  discipline  of  the 
camp.  The  only  law  he  recognized  was  martial  law;  his 
only  argument,  the  sword.  No  agent  could  have  been 
fitter  to  execute  the  designs  of  a  despotic  prince.  His 
hard,  impassible  nature  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  those 
affections  which  sometimes  turn  the  most  obdurate  from 
their  purpose.  As  little  did  he  know  of  fear;  nor  could 
danger  deter  him  from  carrying  out  his  work.  The  hatred  he 
excited  in  the  Netherlands  was  such,  that,  as  he  was  warned, 
it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  go  out  after  dark.  Placards  were 
posted  up  in  Brussels  menacing  his  life  if  he  persisted  in 
the  prosecution  of  Egmont. ^^     He  held  such  menaces  as 

**•  "Je  suis  occupy  k  r^unir  mes  troupes,  Espagnoles,  Italiennes,  et 
Allemandes ;  quand  je  serai  pret,  vous  reeevrez  ma  reponse. "  Archives 
de  la  Maison  d 'Orange-Nassau,  torn.  III.  p.  xx. 

*'  "II  lui  rend  compte  de  ce  qu'il  a  fait  pour  1 'execution  des  ordres  que 
le  Roi  lui  donna  k  son  depart,  et  qui  consistaient  k  arreter  et  k  chatier  ex- 
emplairement  les  principaux  du  pays  qui  s'etaient  rendus  eoupables  durant 
les  troubles."     Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  II.  p.  29. 

*'  "C'a  6t6  une  chose  de  grand  effet  en  ce  pays,  que  1 'execution  de  Egmont ; 
et  plus  grand  a  6t6  1 'effet,  plus  I'exemple  qu'on  a  voulu  faire  sera  fructueux." 
Ibid.,  p.  28. 

"  Ossorio,  Albae  Vita,  p.  278. 
Vol.  II  — 3 
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light  as  he  did  the  entreaties  of  the  countess,  or  the  argu- 
ments of  her  counsel.  Far  from  being  moved  by  personal 
considerations,  no  power  could  turn  him  from  that  narrow 
path  which  he  professed  to  regard  as  the  path  of  duty.  He 
went  surely,  though  it  might  be  slowly,  towards  the  mark, 
crusliing  l)y  his  iron  will  every  obstacle  that  lay  in  his  track. 
We  shudder  at  the  contemplation  of  such  a  character, 
relieved  by  scarcely  a  single  touch  of  humanity.  Yet  we 
must  admit  there  is  something  which  challenges  our  admira- 
tion in  the  stern,  uncompromising  manner,  without  fear  or 
favor,  with  which  a  man  of  this  indomitable  temper  carries 
his  plans  into  execution. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  omit,  in  this  connection,  some 
passages  from  Alva's  correspondence,  which  suggest  the 
idea  that  he  was  not  wholly  insensible  to  feelings  of  com- 
passion, —  when  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  perform- 
ance of  his  task.  In  a  letter  to  the  king,  dated  the  ninth 
of  June,  four  days  only  after  the  death  of  the  two  nobles, 
the  duke  says:  "Your  majesty  will  understand  ihe  regret 
I  feel  at  seeing  these  poor  lords  brought  to  such  an  end,  and 
myself  obliged  to  bring  them  to  it.'**  But  I  have  not  shrunk 
from  doing  what  is  for  your  majesty's  service.  Indeed, 
they  and  their  accomplices  have  been  the  cause  of  very 
great  present  evil,  and  one  which  will  endanger  the  souls  ot 
many  for  years  to  come.  The  Countess  Egmont's  condition 
fills  me  with  the  greatest  pity,  burdened  as  she  is  with  a 
family  of  eleven  children,  none  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves;  —  und  she  too  a  lady  of  so  distinguished  rank, 
sister  of  the  count-palatine,  and  of  so  virtuous,  truly  Catho- 
lic, and  exemplary  life.**  There  is  no  man  in  the  country 
who  does  not  grieve  for  her!  I  cannot  but  commend  her," 
he  concludes,  "as  I  do  now,  very  humbly,  to  the  good  grace 
of  yf)ur  majesty,  beseeching  you  to  call  to  mind  that  if  the 

'*  "V.  M.  prult  ronsidf'Ter  !«•  r<-gret  que  9a  m'a  PM6  tie  voir  co8  pauvrefl 
seigneurs  vrnu.s  A  tels  t<Ttiu'n,  ct  <)u'il  ayt  fuliut  <jue  nioy  on  fusse  lVx6- 
cuteur."     ('orn-siKjndanrf  dr   Margut-rit*-  d'Autrichr,   p.   252. 

•*  "  Macianii-  il'Kgninnt  nir  fai<-t  grand  piti^-  «*t  roinpa.H,sion,  pour  la  voir 
charg<^e  de  unz«"  enfans  pt  nuis  addri'RHez,  et  ellf,  damp  hv  prinri|)al<',  rornrne 
elle  •■st,  >*<eur  du  fotnio  palutin,  ct  de  si  bonnp,  vcrtucu.se,  ratholicqui- et 
fXtiiiplaire  vie,  quM  ii'y  u  liuninie  qui  ne  la  regrette."      Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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count,  her  husband,  came  to  trouble  at  the  close  of  his  days, 
he  formerly  rendered  great  service  to  the  state."  ^^  The 
reflection,  it  must  be  owned,  came  somewhat  late. 

In  another  letter  to  Philip,  though  of  the  same  date, 
Alva  recommends  the  king  to  summon  the  countess  and 
her  children  to  Spain;  where  her  daughters  might  take  the 
veil,  and  her  sons  be  properly  educated.  "  I  do  not  believe," 
he  adds,  "  that  there  is  so  unfortunate  a  family  in  the  whole 
world.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  countess  has  the  means  of 
procuring  a  supper  this  very  evening!"*^ 

Philip,  in  answer  to  these  letters,  showed  that  he  was 
not  disposed  to  shrink  from  his  own  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  proceedings  of  his  general.  The  duke,  he  said,  had 
only  done  what  justice  and  his  duty  demanded. ^^  He  could 
have  wished  that  the  state  of  things  had  warranted  a  differ- 
ent result;  nor  could  he  help  feeling  deeply  that  measures 
like  those  to  w^hich  he  had  been  forced  should  have  been 
necessary  in  his  reign.  "But,"  continued  the  king,  "no 
man  has  a  right  to  shrink  from  his  duty.*^  —  I  am  well 
pleased,"  he  concludes,  "to  learn  that  the  two  lords  made 
so  good  and  Catholic  an  end.  As  to  what  you  recommend 
in  regard  to  the  countess  of  Egmont  and  her  eleven  children, 
I  shall  give  all  proper  heed  to  it."^° 

The  condition  of  the  countess  might  well  have  moved 
the  hardest  heart  to  pity.  Denied  all  access  to  her  husband, 
she  had  been  unable  to  afford  him  that  consolation  which 
he  so  much  needed  during  his  long  and  dreary  confinement. 

"  The  duke  wrote  no  less  than  three  letters  to  the  king,  of  this  same 
date,  June  9.  The  precis  of  two  is  given  by  Gachard,  and  the  third  is 
published  entire  by  ReifTenberg.  The  countess  and  her  misfortunes  form 
the  burden  of  two  of  them. 

*'  "II  ne  croit  pas  qu'il  y  ait  aujourd'hui  sur  la  terre  une  maison  aussi 
malheureuse ;  il  ne  sait  meme  si  la  comtesse  aura  de  quoi  souper  ce  soir." 
Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  tom.  II.  p.  28. 

■•*  "  Je  treuve  ce  debvoir  de  justice  estre  faict  comme  il  con\-ient  et  vostre 
con.sid6ration  tres-bonne."  Correspondance  de  Marguerite  d'Autriche, 
p.  255. 

*'  "Mais  personne  ne  peult  delaisser  de  se  acquitter  en  ce  en  quoy  il 
est  oblige."     Ibid.,    ubi    supra. 

'"  "Quant  k  la  dame  d'Egmont  et  ses  unze  enfans,  et  ce  que  me  y  re- 
pr^sentez,  en  me  les  recommandant,  je  y  auray  tout  bon  regard."  Ibid., 
ubi  supra. 
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Yet  she  had  not  l)ccn  idle;  and,  as  we  have  soen,  she  was 
unwearied  in  licr  efforts  to  excite  a  sympathy  in  his  behalf. 
Neither  did  she  rely  only  on  the  aid  wiiich  this  world  can 
give;  and  few  nights  passed  during  her  lord's  imprisonment 
in  which  she  and  her  daughters  might  not  be  seen  making 
their  pious  pilgrimages,  barefooted,  to  the  different  churches 
of  lirussels,  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  their  labors. 
She  had  been  supported  through  tliis  trying  time  by  a 
reliance  on  the  success  of  her  endeavors,  in  which  she  was 
confirmed  by  the  encouragement  she  received  from  the 
highest  quarters.  Tt  is  not  necessary  to  give  credit  to  the 
report  of  a  brutal  jest  attributed  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  who, 
on  the  day  preceding  the  execution,  was  said  to  have  told 
the  countess  "to  be  of  good  cheer;  for  her  husband  would 
leave  the  prison  on  the  morrow!"^'  There  is  more  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  shortly  before  the 
close  of  the  trial,  sent  a  gentleman  with  a  kind  letter  to  the 
countess,  testifying  the  interest  he  took  in  her  affairs,  and 
assuring  her  she  had  nothing  to  fear  on  account  M  her  hus- 
band." On  the  very  morning  of  Egmont's  execution,  she 
was  herself,  we  are  told,  paying  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the 
countess  of  Aremberg,  whose  husband  had  lately  fallen  in 
the  battle  of  Heyligerlee;  and  at  her  friond's  house  the 
poor  lady  is  said  to  have  received  the  first  tidings  of  the 
fate  of  her  lord." 

The  blow  fell  the  heavier,  that  she  was  so  ill  prepared 
for  it.  On  the  same  day  she  found  herself,  not  only  a  widow, 
but  a  beggar,  —  with  a  family  of  orphan  children  in  vain 
looking  up  to  her  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life.**     In 

"  Aronrl,  (Alj^pmeonp  Goschiedenis  dt>a  Vadcrlands,  D.  IT.  St.  V.  hi. 
66,)  wIk)  Rct.H  tin-  story,  to  wliich  he  attaches  no  credit  himself,  from  a  con- 
temporary',  Hooft. 

»'  Suppl^-ment  A  Stratla,  torn.  I.  p.  252. 

"  "  Laquelle,  ain.si  (|u'elie  e«toit  en  sa  chambre  et  hut  ces  propos,  on  luy 
vint  annoncer  qu'on  alloit  trancher  la  teste  &  son  mary."  BrantAme, 
ffiuvres,  torn.  I.  p.  368. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  one  cannot  insist  strongly  on  the  prob- 
ability   of    the    ariertlote. 

"  f)np  f>f  hr-r  (iniiKhtors,  in  a  fit  of  derangrment  brotight  on  by  cxcj'ssive 
griff  for  litT  fiitlu-r'H  fiitc,  attempted  to  make  away  with  herself  by  throwing 
herself  from  a  window.      Kelacion  de  la  Juaticia,  MS. 
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her  extremity,  she  resolved  to  apply  to  the  king  himself. 
She  found  an  apology  for  it  in  the  necessity  of  transmitting 
to  Philip  her  husband's  letter  to  him,  which,  it  seems,  had 
been  intrusted  to  her  care.^^  She  apologizes  for  not  sooner 
sending  this  last  and  most  humble  petition  of  her  deceased 
lord,  by  the  extreme  wretchedness  of  her  situation,  aban- 
doned, as  she  is,  by  all,  far  from  kindred  and  country .^^ 
She  trusts  in  his  majesty's  benignity  and  compassion  "  to 
aid  her  sons  by  receiving  them  into  his  service  when  they 
shall  be  of  sufficient  age.  This  will  oblige  her,  during  the 
remainder  of  her  sad  days,  and  her  children  after  her,  to 
pray  God  for  the  long  and  happy  life  of  his  majesty .^^  —  It 
must  have  given  another  pang  to  the  heart  of  the  widowed 
countess,  to  have  been  thus  forced  to  solicit  aid  from  the 
very  hand  that  had  smitten  her.  But  it  was  the  mother 
pleading  for  her  children. 

Yet  Philip,  notwithstanding  his  assurances  to  the  duke 
of  Alva,  showed  no  alacrity  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the 
countess.  On  the  first  of  September,  the  duke  again  wrote, 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  her  case,  declaring  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  "small  sum  that  he  had  himself  sent,  she  and  the 
children  would  have  perished  of  hunger ! "  ^^ 

The  misfortunes  of  this  noble  lady  excited  commiseration 
not  only  at  home,  but  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  Germany,  the  land  of  her  birth.®"     Her  brother, 

**  This  was  the  duplicate,  no  doubt,  of  the  letter  given  to  the  bishop  of 
Ypres,  to  whom  Egmont  may  have  intrusted  a  copy,  with  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  more  certain  to  reach  the  hands  of  the  king  than  the  one  sent  to 
his  wife. 

*^  "La  mis6re  oil  elle  se  trouve,  6tant  devenue  veuve  avec  onze  enfans, 
abandonee  de  tous,  hors  de  son  pays  et  loin  de  ses  parents,  I'a  empech^e 
d'envoyer  plus  tot  au  Roi  la  derniere  et  tr^s-humble  requete  de  son  defunt 
inari."     Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  tom.  II.  p.  31. 

*'  "De  la  benignity  et  pitie  du  Roi."     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

**  "Ce  que  m'obligerat,  la  reste  de  mes  tristes  jours,  et  toute  ma  pos- 
t^rit^,  k  prier  Dieu  pour  la  longue  et  heureuse  vie  de  V.  M."  Ibid.,  ubi 
supra. 

*9  "S'il  ne  leur  avait  pas  donn6  quelque  argent,  ils  mourraient  de  faim." 
Ibid.,  p.  38. 

'*'  It  seems  strange  that  Gothe,  in  his  tragedy  of  "Egmont,"  should 
have  endeavored  to  excite  what  may  be  truly  called  a  meretricious  interest 
in  the  breasts  of  his  audience,  by  bringing  an  imaginary  mistress,  named 
Clara,  on  the  stage,  instead  of  the  noble-hearted  wife,  so  much  better  quali- 
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the  elector  of  Bavjirin.  wrolo  to  riuliji,  (o  iir^o  tlio  restitution 
of  her  husband's  estates  to  his  family.  Other  German 
princes  preferred  the  same  request,  wliich  was  moreover 
formally  made  by  the  emperor,  through  his  ambassador 
at  Madrid.  Philip  coolly  replied,  that  "the  time  for  this 
hat!  not  yet  come." "'  A  moderate  pension,  meanwhile, 
was  annually  paid  by  Alva  to  the  countess  of  Egmont,  who 
survived  her  husband  ten  years,  —  not  long  enough  to  see 
her  children  established  in  possession  of  their  patrimony."^ 
Shortly  l)efore  her  death,  her  eldest  son,  then  grown  to 
man's  estate,  chafing  under  the  sense  of  injustice  to  himself 
and  his  family,  took  part  in  the  war  against  the  Spaniards. 
Philip,  who  may  perhaps  have  felt  some  comjninction  for  the 
ungenerous  requital  he  had  made  for  the  father's  services, 
not  only  forgave  this  act  of  disloyalty  in  the  son,  but  three 
years  later  allowed  the  young  man  to  resume  his  allegiance, 
and  placed  him  in  full  possession  of  the  honors  and  estates 
of  his  ancestors.®^ 

Alva,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  letters  to  Philip,  had  dwelt 
on  the  important  effects  of  Egmont's  execution.  He  did  not 
exaggerate  these  effects.  But  he  sorely  mistook  the  nature 
of  them.  Abroad,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  at  once  threw  his 
whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  Orange  and  the.  j)artyof  re- 
form."* Others  of  the  German  princes  followed  his  example; 
and  Maximilian's  ambassador  at  Madrid  informed  Philip 
that  the  execution  of  the  two  nobles,  by  the  indignation 

fipfl  to  Hhare  ttie  forttiiics  of  lie>r  liusband  atul  rIvc'  dignity  to  liis  sufTerings. 
Indepciulcnfly  of  otiicr  coii.sidcriitions,  tiiis  doi>aft lire-  from  historic  trutli 
cannot  bo  drfrndcd  on  any  tnio  jirinriplo  of  dniinatic  offrrt. 

"'  Ilaumrr,  Sixtrriitli  and  Scvontcenf li  (Vnturics,  vol.   1.  p.   183. 

"  After  an  annual  grant,  which  ro.sc  from  I'ight  to  twelve  thounand 
livrcs,  the  duke  settled  on  her  a  pension  of  two  thonsanrl  gulden,  which 
continued  to  the  year  of  hi.s  death,  in  1778.  (.\rend,  Algemeene  (iescliie- 
deni.s  des  Vaderlands,  I).  II.  St.  V.  bl.  fifi.)  The  gulden,  or  guilder,  at  the 
present  day,  is  erniivalent  to  about  one  shilling  antl  nincpencc  sterling, 
or  thirty-nine  cents. 

"»  Philip,  Count  Kgmont,  lived  to  e-njoy  his  ancestral  honors  till  1590, 
when  he  wa«  slain  at  Ivry,  fighting  against  Henr\'  the  Fourth  and  the  Protes- 
tants of  France.  He  died  without  iKsue,  and  wa-s  succeecled  by  his  brother 
Lamoral,  a  careless  prodigal,  who  with  the  name  seems  to  have  inherited 
few  of  the  virtues  of  his  illustrious  father.  Aren«l,  Algcmecnc  Geschic;- 
denis  des  Vaderlands,   I).  II.  St.  V.  bl.  fifi. 

•*  Vandcrvynckt,  Trotibles  des  Pays- Has,  tom.  II.  p.  259. 
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it  had  caused  throughout  Germany,  had  wonderfully  served 
the  designs  of  the  prince  of  Orange."'' 

At  home  the  effects  were  not  less  striking.  The  death 
of  these  two  illustrious  men,  following  so  close  upon  the 
preceding  executions,  spread  a  deep  gloom  over  the  country. 
Men  became  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  reign  of  blood 
was  to  be  perpetual."**  All  confidence  was  destroyed,  even 
that  confidence  which  naturally  exists  between  parent  and 
child,  between  brother  and  brother."'  The  foreign  merchant 
caught  somewhat  of  this  general  distrust,  and  refused  to 
send  his  commodities  to  a  country  where  they  were  exposed 
to  confiscation."^  Yet  among  the  inhabitants  indignation 
was  greater  than  even  fear  or  sorrow;"^  and  the  Flemings 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  prosecution  of  Egmont  trembled 
before  the  wrath  of  an  avenging  people.'"  Such  were  the 
effects  produced  by  the  execution  of  men  whom  the  nation 
reverenced  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Alva 
notices  these  consequences  in  his  letters  to  the  king.  But 
though  he  could  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  he  little 
dreamed  of  the  extent  of  the  troubles  they  portended. 
"The  people  of  this  country,"  he  writes,  "are  of  so  easy 
a  temper,  that,  when  your  majesty  shall  think  fit  to  grant 

•*  "La  mort  des  comtes  d 'Egmont  et  de  Homes,  et  ce  qui  s'est  passe 
avec  r^lecteur  de  Treves,  servent  merveilleusement  ses  desseins."  Corre- 
spondance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  II.  p.  37. 

*®  "Les  executions  faites  ont  imprime  dans  les  esprits  une  terreur  si 
grande,  qu'on  croit  qu'il  s'agit  de  gouverner  par  le  sang  A  perp^tuite." 
Ibid.,    p.   29. 

*^  "D  n'y  a  plus  de  confiance  du  frere  au  frere,  et  du  pere  au  fils. "  Ibid., 
ubi  supra. 

•*  Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

*'  "Funestum  Egmontii  finera  doluere  Belgse  odio  majore,  quam  luctu." 
Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  torn.  I.  p.  394. 

'"  The  Flemish  councillor,  Hcssels,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  had 
particular  charge  of  the  provincial  prosecutions,  incurred  still  greater 
odium  by  the  report  of  his  being  employed  to  draft  the  sentences  of  the 
two  lords.  He  subsequently  withdrew  from  the  bloody  tribunal,  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  province,  where  he  became  vice-president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Flanders.  This  new  accession  of  dignity  only  made  him  a  more  con- 
spicuous mark  for  the  public  hatred.  In  1577,  in  a  popular  insurrection 
which  overturned  the  government  of  Ghent,  Hessels  was  dragged  from  his 
house,  and  thrown  into  prison.  After  lying  there  a  year,  a  party  of  ruffians 
broke  into  the  place,  forced  him  into  a  carriage,  and,  taking  iiim  a  short 
distance  from  town,  executed  the  summarj'  justice  of  Lynch  law  on  their 
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them  a  general  pardon,  your  clemency,  I  trust,  will  make 
them  as  prompt  to  render  you  their  obedience  as  they  are 
now  reluctant  to  do  it.""'  —  The  haughty  soldier,  in  his 
contempt  for  the  peaceful  habits  of  a  burgher  population, 
comprehended  as  little  as  his  master  the  true  character  of 
the  men  of  the  Netherlands. 

victim  by  hanging  him  to  a  tree.  Some  of  the  party,  after  the  murder, 
were  audacious  enough  to  return  to  Ghent,  with  locks  of  the  Rray  hair  of 
the  wretchtni  man  displayed  in  triumph  on  their  bonnets. 

Some  years  later,  when  the  former  authorities  were  reestablished,  the 
bones  of  Hessels  were  removed  from  their  unhallowed  burial-place,  and 
laid  with  great  solemnity  and  funeral  pomp  in  the  cluirch  of  St.  Michael. 
Prose  and  verse  were  exhausted  in  his  praise.  Ilis  memory  was  revered 
as  that  of  a  martyr.  Miracles  were  performed  at  his  tomb;  and  the  jxjpu- 
lar  credulity  went  so  far,  that  it  was  currently  reported  in  Ghent  that  Philip 
had  solicited  the  pope  for  his  canonization !  See  the  curious  particulars 
in  Vandervj'nckt,  Troubles  des  Pays-Bas,  tom.  II.  pp.  451—456. 

"  "Estc  es  un  pueblo  tan  fiicil,  que  cspero  que  con  ver  la  clemencia  de 
V.  M.,  haciendose  el  pardon  general,  se  ganardn  los  Animos  d  que  de  bucna 
gana  lleven  la  obediencia  que  digo,  que  ahora  sufren  de  malo."  Corre- 
spondance  de  Philippe  II.,  tom.  II.  p.  29. 
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Secret  Execution  of  Montigny 

Bergen  and  Montigny. — Their  Situation  in  Spain.  —  Death  of  Bergen  — 
Arrest  of  Montignj'.  —  Plot  for  his  Escape.  —  His  Process.  —  Removal  to 
Simancas.  —  Closer  Confinement.  —  Midnight  Execution. 

1567-1570 

Before  bidding  a  long  adieu  to  the  Netherlands,  it  will  be 
well  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  account  of  a  transaction  which 
has  proved  a  fruitful  theme  of  speculation  to  the  historian, 
but  which,  until  the  present  time,  has  been  shrouded  in 
impenetrable  mystery. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  the  year  1566,  two  noble 
Flemings,  the  marquis  of  Bergen  and  the  baron  of  Montigny, 
were  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  lay  before 
the  king  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  imperatively  demand- 
ing some  change  in  the  policy  of  the  government.  The 
two  lords  went  on  the  mission;  but  they  never  returned. 
Many  conjectures  were  made  respecting  their  fate;  and 
historians  have  concluded  that  Bergen  possibly,*  and  cer- 
tainly Montigny,  came  to  their  end  by  violence.^  But  in 
the  want  of  evidence  it  was  only  conjecture;  while  the 
greatest  discrepancy  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  details. 
It  is  not  till  very  recently  that  the  veil  has  been  withdrawn 
through  the  access  that  has  been  given  to  the  Archives  of 

•  "Le  bruit  public  qui  subsiste  encore,  divulgue  qu'il  est  mort  empor- 
sonn6."  Vandervynckt,  Troubles  des  Pays-Bas,  torn.  II.  p.  235.  —  The 
author  himself  does  not  endorse  the  vulgar  rumor. 

*  Meteren  tells  as  that  Montigny  was  killed  by  poison,  which  his  page, 
who  afterwards  confessed  the  crime,  put  in  his  broth.  (Hist,  des  Pays-Ba-s, 
fol.  60.)  Vandervynckt,  after  noticing  various  rumors,  dismisses  them 
with  the  remark,  "On  n'a  pu  savoir  au  juste  ce  qu'il  €tait  devenu." 
Troubles  des  Pays-Bas,  tom.  II.  p.  237. 
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Simancas,  that  rlroad  repository,  in  which  the  secrets  of  the 
Castihan  kings  have  been  buried  for  ages.  Independently 
of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
narrative,  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  dark,  unscrupulous  policy  of  Philip  the  Second.  It 
has,  moreover,  the  merit  of  resting  on  the  nu)st  authentic 
grounds,  the  correspondence  of  the  king  and  his  ministers. 
Both  envoys  were  men  of  the  highest  consideration.  The 
marquis  of  Bergen,  by  his  rank  and  fortune,  was  in  the  first 
class  of  the  Flemish  aristocracy .''  Montigny  was  of  the 
ancient  house  of  the  Montmorencys,  being  a  younger  brother 
of  the  unfortunate  Count  Hoorne.  He  occupied  several  im- 
portant posts,  —  among  others,  that  of  governor  of  Tournay, 
—  and,  like  Bergen,  was  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  In 
the  political  disturbances  of  the  time,  although  not  placeii 
in  the  front  of  disaffection,  the  two  lords  had  taken  part 
with  the  discontented  faction,  had  joined  in  the  war  upon 
Granvelle,  and  had  very  generally  disapproved  of  the  policy 
of  the  crown.  They  had,  especially,  raised  their  voices 
against  the  system  of  religious  persecution,  with  a  manly 
independence,  which  had  secured  for  them  —  it  seems 
undeservedly  —  the  reputation  of  being  the  advocates  of 
religious  reform.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
Bergen,  who,  to  one  that  asked  how  heretics  should  be 
dealt  with,  replied,  "If  they  were  willing  to  be  converted, 
I  would  not  trouble  them.  If  they  refusetl,  still  I  would 
not  take  their  lives,  as  they  might  hereafter  be  converted." 
This  saying,  cluly  reported  to  the  ears  of  Philip,  was  doubt- 
less treasured  up  against  the  man  who  had  the  courage  to 
utter  it.* 

The  purpose  of  their  embassy  was  to  urge  on  the  king 
the  necessity  of  a  more  lil)eral  and  lenient  j^olicy,  to  which 

*  Hi.M  revcmips  scpm  to  liavr  boon  largrr  tlian  tlioso  of  any  other  Flemish 
lord,  pxrepf  Effmont  anri  Ornngo,  —  amounting  to  something  more  than 
fifty  thousand  florins  annually.  CorreHpondancc  de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  II. 
p.    11.5. 

•  Ibid.,  RapfKjrt,  p.  xxxyii. 

It  wa«  reported  to  Philip'.s  Herretar>',  Era*<«o,  by  that  miKrhievous  bigot, 
Fray  Lorenzf)  V'illayirenrio,  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  do  honor  to  the 
author  of  it,  but   to  ruin  him. 
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Margaret,  who  had  not  yet  broken  with  the  nobles,  was  her- 
self inclined.  It  was  not  strange,  that  the  two  lords  should 
have  felt  the  utmost  reluctance  to  undertake  a  mission 
which  was  to  bring  them  so  directly  within  the  power  of  the 
monarch  whom  they  knew  they  had  offended,  and  who,  as 
they  also  knew,  was  not  apt  to  forgive  an  offence.  True, 
Egmont  had  gone  on  a  similar  mission  to  Madrid,  and 
returned  uninjured  to  Brussels.  But  it  was  at  an  earlier 
period,  when  the  aspect  of  things  was  not  so  dangerous. 
His  time  had  not  yet  come. 

It  was  not  till  after  much  delay  that  the  other  nobles, 
with  the  regent,  prevailed  on  Bergen  and  Montigny  to  ac- 
cept the  trust,  by  urging  on  them  its  absolute  importance 
for  assuring  the  tranquilhty  of  the  country.  Even  then,  an 
injury  which  confined  the  marquis  some  weeks  to  his  house 
furnished  him  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  not  performing 
his  engagement,  of  which  he  would  gladly  have  availed  him- 
self. But  his  scruples  again  vanished  before  the  arguments 
and  entreaties  of  his  friends ;  and  he  consented  to  follow,  as 
he  could  not  accompany,  Montigny. 

The  latter  reached  Madrid  towards  the  middle  of  June, 
1566,  was  graciously  received  by  the  king,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  repeated  audiences,  at  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
urge  the  remedial  measures  countenanced  by  Margaret. 
Philip  appeared  to  listen  with  complacency;  but  declined 
giving  an  answer  till  the  arrival  of  the  other  ambassador, 
who,  having  already  set  out  on  his  journey,  was  attacked, 
on  his  way  through  France,  by  a  fever.  There  Bergen 
halted,  and  again  thought  of  abandoning  the  expedition. 
His  good  genius  seemed  ever  willing  to  interpose  to  save 
him.  But  his  evil  genius,  in  the  shape  of  Philip,  who  wrote 
to  him,  in  the  most  condescending  terms,  to  hasten  his 
journey,  beckoned  him  to  Madrid.^ 

Besides  the  two  envoys  there  was  another  person  of  con- 
sequence from  the  Low  Countries  at  that  time  in  the  capital, 
—  Simon  Renard,  once  Charles's  minister  at  the  English 
court,  the  inexorable  foe  of  Granvelle.  He  had  been  per- 
suaded by  Philip  to  come  to  Spain,  although  to  do  so,  he 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  I.  p.  439. 
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knew,  was  to  put  liinisclf  on  trial  for  his  manifold  offences 
against  the  government.  He  was  arrested;  proceedings 
were  commenced  against  him,  and  he  was  released  only  by 
an  illness  which  terminated  in  his  death.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  mysterious  fascination  possessed  by  Philip, 
that  he  could  thus  draw  within  his  reach  the  very  men 
whom  every  motive  of  self-preservation  should  have  kept  at 
an  immeasurable  distance. 

The  arrival  of  the  marquis  did  not  expedite  the  business 
of  the  mission.  Unfortunately,  about  that  period  news 
came  to  Madrid  of  the  outbreak  of  the  iconoclasts,  exciting 
not  merely  in  Spain,  but  throughout  Christendom,  feelings 
of  horror  and  indignation.  There  was  no  longer  a  question 
as  to  a  more  temperate  policy.  The  only  thought  now  was  of 
vengeance.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Flemish  envoys  inter- 
posed to  mitigate  the  king's  anger,  and  turn  him  from  those 
violent  measures  which  must  bring  ruin  on  the  country. 
Their  remonstrances  were  unheeded.  They  found  access  to 
his  person  by  no  means  so  easy  a  thing  as  before.  They 
felt  that  somewhat  of  the  odium  of  the  late  transactions 
attached  to  them.  Even  the  courtiers,  with  the  ready 
instinct  that  detects  a  sovereign's  frown,  grew  cold  in  their 
deportment.  The  situation  of  the  envoys  became  every  day 
more  uncomfortable.  Their  mission  was  obviously  at  an 
end,  and  all  they  now  asked  was  leave  to  return  to  the 
Netherlands. 

But  the  king  had  no  mind  to  grant  it.  He  had  been  long 
since  advised  by  Granvelle,  and  others  in  whom  he  trusted, 
that  both  the  nobles  had  taken  a  decided  part  in  fostering 
the  troubles  of  the  country."  To  that  country  they  were 
never  to  return.  Philip  told  them  he  had  need  of  their 
presence  for  some  time  longer,  to  advise  with  him  on  the 
critical  state  of  affairs  in  Flanders.     So  thin  a  veil  could 

•  Sop  thp  lf>ttrr«  of  tho  royal  cfmtndnr,  Alonzo  flcl  Canto,  from  Rni-'^sfls. 
(Ibi»l.,  torn.  I.  pp.  411,  425.)  flranvrllp,  in  a  lottrr  from  Rome,  chimf«  in 
with  the  .name  tun*',  —  though,  a-s  usual  with  the  prelate,  in  n  more  rovert 
manner.  "  Le  choix  <U-  IkT^hes  et  Montigny  n'est  pas  mauvais,  si  Ic  hut 
<le  leur  mission  e«t  <1 'informer  le  Roi  de  lY-tat  dee  cho«efl  :  ear  ils  .s<mt  c»'ux 
qui  en  ont  le  micux  connalssancc,  ct  qui  pcut-fttre  y  ont  pris  le  plus  de  part." 
Ibid.,    p.   417. 
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not  impose  on  them;  and  they  were  filled  with  the  most 
serious  apprehensions.  They  wrote  to  Margaret,  begging 
her  to  request  the  king  to  dismiss  them;  otherwise  they 
should  have  good  cause  to  complain  both  of  her  and  of  the 
nobles,  who  had  sent  them  on  a  mission  from  which  they 
would  gladly  have  been  excused.''  But  Margaret  had 
already  written  to  her  brother  to  keep  them  in  Spain  until 
the  troubles  in  Flanders  should  be  ended.*  On  the  recep- 
tion of  the  letter  of  her  envoys,  however,  she  replied  that 
she  had  already  written  to  the  king,  to  request  leave  for  them 
to  return.^     I  have  found  no  record  of  such  a  letter. 

In  the  spring  of  1567,  the  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to  take 
command  in  the  Netherlands.  Such  an  appointment,  at 
such  a  crisis,  plainly  intimated  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
and  the  host  of  evils  it  would  soon  bring  on  the  devoted 
country.  The  conviction  of  this  was  too  much  for  Bergen, 
heightened  as  his  distress  was  by  his  separation,  at  such  a 
moment,  from  all  that  was  most  dear  to  him  on  earth.  He 
fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  grew  rapidly  worse,  till  at  length  it 
was  reported  to  Philip  that  there  was  no  chance  for  his 
recovery  unless  he  were  allowed  to  return  to  his  native 
land.io 

This  placed  the  king  in  a  perplexing  dilemma.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  let  the  marquis  escape  from  his  hands  even 
by  the  way  of  a  natural  death.  He  was  still  less  incHned 
to  assent  to  his  return  to  Flanders.  In  this  emergency  he 
directed  Ruy  Gomez,  the  prince  of  Eboli,  to  visit  the  sick 
nobleman,  who  was  his  personal  friend.  In  case  Gomez 
found  the  marquis  so  ill  that  his  recovery  was  next  to  im- 
possible, he  was  to  give  him  the  king's  permission  to  return 
home.     If,  however,  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  his  recovery, 

'  "Autrement,  certes,  Madame,  aurions  juste  occasion  de  nous  doloir 
et  de  V.  A.  et  des  seigneurs  de  par  deR,  pour  nous  avoir  command^  de 
venir  ici,  ix)ur  recevoir  honte  et  desplaisir,  estantz  forces  journellement 
de  v^oir  et  oyr  choses  qui  nous  desplaisent  jusques  k  I'&me,  et  de  veoir 
a\issy  le  peu  que  S.  M.  se  sert  de  nous."     Ibid.,  p.  498. 

8  This  letter  is  dated  November  18,  1566.  (Ibid.,  p.  486.)  The  letter 
of  the  two  lords  was  written  on  the  last  day  of  the  December  following. 

9  Her  letter  is  dated  March  5,  1567.     Ibid.,  p.  516. 
>o  Ibid.,  p.  535. 
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lie  was  only  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  such  a  permission."  In 
case  of  the  sick  man's  death,  Gomez  was  to  take  care  to  have 
his  obsequies  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  sorrow 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers  at  his  loss,  and  their  respect 
for  the  lords  of  the  Low  Countries!'^  He  was,  moreover, 
in  that  event,  to  take  means  to  have  the  marquis's  property 
in  the  Netherlands  sequestrated,  as,  should  rebellion  be 
proved  against  him,  it  would  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  — 
This  curious,  and,  as  it  must  be  allowed,  highly  confident ial 
epistle,  was  written  with  the  king's  own  hand.  The  ad- 
dress ran,  "  Ruy  Gomez  —  to  his  hands.  Not  to  be 
opened  nor  read  in  the  presence  of  the  bearer." 

Which  part  of  the  royal  instruction  the  minister  thought 
best  to  follow  for  the  cure  of  the  patient,  —  whether  he  gave 
him  an  unconditional  permission  to  return,  or  only  held  out 
the  hope  that  he  would  do  so,  —  we  are  not  informed.  It 
matters  little,  however.  The  marquis,  it  is  probable,  had 
already  learned  not  to  put  his  trust  in  princes.  At  all  events, 
the  promises  of  the  king  did  as  little  for  the  patient  as  the 
prescriptions  of  the  doctor.  On  the  twenty-first  of  May  he 
died,  —  justifying  the  melancholy  presentiment  with  which 
he  had  entered  on  his  mission. 

Montigny  was  the  only  victim  that  now  remained  to 
Philip;  and  he  caused  him  to  be  guarded  with  redoubled 
vigilance.  He  directed  Ruy  Gomez  to  keep  an  eye  on  all 
hi.s  movements,  and  to  write  to  the  governors  of  Navarre, 
Catalonia,  and  other  frontier  places,  to  take  precautions  to 
intercept  the  Flemish  lord,  in  case  of  his  attempting  to  fly 
the  country.'^  Montigny  was  in  fact  a  prisoner,  with 
.Madrid  for  (he  limits  of  his  prison.  Yet,  after  this,  the 
regent  could  write  t(»  him  frf)m  Hru.ssels,  that  she  was  |)leased 
to  learn  from  her  l)rother  that  he  was  soon  to  give  him  his 

"  "  Df  lui  (lirf  (mnis  sftilemfnt  aprtVs  <ni'il  sc  .spra  a.i.siir*'?  (ju'uru'  mn'-ri- 
Hon  t"**!  i\  pen  pr^s  innK)»f<iblr')  que  If  Roi  liii  ponrn-t  do  ri'toiirner  aux  Pays- 
Has  :  HI,  all  rontrairr,  il  liii  [)nraiHsait  c|iU'  !•■  marcjiiis  pflt  so  r<''tablir,  il  se 
contenU-rait  d*-  lui  fain-  «-sj/Tor  ci-ttJ'  ()*>rniiH!«ioii."     Ibid.,  ubi  siipra. 

'*  "II  sfra  bien,  rn  cetto  ocra-iion,  de  montror  le  rrgret  que  le  Hoi  et 
nes  miniatrw  ont  de  sa  mort,  vt  \r  cas  (prilH  font  dos  si-ignpurH  dea  PavR- 
Bas!"     Ibid.,    p.    ."iSfi. 

"  Ibid.,   ubi  supru. 
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conge.^*  —  If  the  king  said  this,  he  had  a  bitter  meaning  in 
his  words,  beyond  what  the  duchess  apprehended. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  that  Montigny  was  allowed 
to  retain  even  this  degree  of  liberty.  In  September,  1567, 
arrived  the  tidings  of  the  arrest  of  the  Counts  Egmont  and 
Hoorne.  Orders  were  instantly  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
Montigny.  He  was  seized  by  a  detachment  of  the  royal 
guard,  and  borne  off  to  the  alcazar  of  Segovia.'^  He  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  fortress  day  or  night;  but  as 
much  indulgence  was  shown  to  him  as  was  compatible  with 
this  strict  confinement;  and  he  was  permitted  to  take  with 
him  the  various  retainers  who  composed  his  household,  and 
to  maintain  his  establishment  in  prison.  But  what  indul- 
gence could  soften  the  bitterness  of  a  captivity  far  from 
kindred  and  country,  with  the  consciousness,  moreover,  that 
the  only  avenue  from  his  prison  conducted  to  the  scaffold  ! 

In  his  extremity,  Montigny  looked  around  for  the  means 
of  effecting  his  own  escape;  and  he  nearly  succeeded. 
One,  if  not  more,  of  the  Spaniards  on  guard,  together  with 
his  own  servants,  were  in  the  plot.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  prisoner  should  file  through  the  bars  of  a  window  in  his 
apartment,  and  lower  himself  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a 
rope  ladder.  Relays  of  horses  were  provided  to  take  him 
rapidly  on  to  the  seaport  of  Santander,  in  the  north,  whence 
he  was  to  be  transported  in  a  shallop  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 
The  materials  for  executing  his  part  of  the  work  were  con- 
veyed to  Montigny  in  the  loaves  of  bread  daily  sent  to  him 
by  his  baker.  Everything  seemed  to  promise  success. 
The  bars  of  the  window  were  removed."*  They  waited  only 
for  a  day  when  the  alcayde  of  the  castle  would  not  be  likely 
to  visit  it.  At  this  juncture  the  plot  was  discovered  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  maitre  d'hotel. 

'*  "Elle  espere  le  voir  sous  peu,  puisque  le  Roi  liii  a  fait  dire  que  son 
intention  6tait  de  lui  donner  bientot  son  cong6."  Ibid.,  p.  558. — The 
letter   is   dated    July    13. 

'*  The  order  for  the  arrest,  addressed  to  the  conde  de  Chinchon,  alcayde 
of  the  castle  of  Segovia,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Documentos  In^ditos,  torn. 
IV.  p.  526. 

'*  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  the  alcayde  of  the  fortress,  giving 
an  account  of  the  affair  to  the  king.  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II., 
torn.  II.  p.  33. 
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This  person  neglected  to  send  one  of  the  loaves  to  his 
master,  which  contained  a  paper  giving  sundry  directions 
respecting  the  mode  of  escape,  and  mentioning  the  names 
of  several  of  the  parties.  The  loaf  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
soldier."  On  breaking  it,  the  paper  was  discovered,  and 
taken  by  him  to  the  captain  of  the  guard.  The  plot  was 
laid  open;  the  parties  were  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  death 
or  the  galleys.  The  king  allowed  the  sentence  to  take 
effect  in  regard  to  the  Spaniards.  He  granted  a  reprieve  to 
the  Flemings,  saying  that  what  they  had  done  was  in  some 
sort  excusable,  as  being  for  the  service  of  their  master. 
Besides,  they  might  be  of  use  hereafter,  in  furnishing  testi- 
mony in  the  prosecution  of  Montigny.'*  On  this  compound 
principle  their  lives  were  spared.  After  languishing  some 
time  in  prison,  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  Low 
Countries,  bearing  with  them  letters  from  Montigny, 
requesting  his  friends  to  provide  for  them  in  consideration 
of  their  sacrifices  for  him.  But  they  were  provided  for  in 
a  much  more  summary  manner  by  Alva,  who,  on  their  land- 
ing, caused  them  to  be  immediately  arrested,  and  banished 
them  all  from  the  country,  under  pain  of  death  if  they  re- 
turned to  it !  '® 

The  greatest  sympathy  was  felt  for  Montigny  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  the  nobles  were  filled  with  mdignation 
at  the  unworthy  treatment  their  envoy  had  received  from 
Philip.  His  stepmother,  the  dowager-countess  of  Hoorne, 
was  as  untiring  in  her  efforts  for  him  as  she  had  been  for 
his  unfortunate  brother.  These  were  warmly  seconded  by 
his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of  F^pinoy,  to  whom  Mon- 
tigny had  hern  married  l)Ut  a  short  time  before  his  mission 
to  Spain.  This  lady  wrote  a  letter  in  the  most  humble 
tone  of  supplication  to  Philip.     She  touched  on  the  blight 

"  The  contents  of  the  paper  secret^nl  in  the  loaf  are  Riven  in  the  Docu- 
mentofl  In<'<lito«,  torn.  IV.  pp.  .'>27-.^3.3.  —  The  latter  portion  of  the  fourth 
vohime  of  thi.s  valuable  rollrrtion  is  f>er»ipied  with  (loruinents  relating  to 
the  imprisonment  aiul  dcatli  of  Montipny,  <lrnwn  from  the  Archives  of 
Simanra-s,   and   never  b<'fi>re  cominiinicatcil   to   the   puhlir. 

"  "II  ne  \cn  fera  point  ••x/'-rtiter,  mai.H  il  les  retieiulra  en  pri.ion,  ear  its 
peuvent  servir  &  la  vi'-rifiratinn  fie  fnie|()iie  (xiint  dii  proems  de  Montigny 
iui-ni^'me."     Corresponrlanre  de   Fhilif)pe  II.,   torn.   II.  p.  37. 

•»  Meteren,   Hiat.  dca  Pays-Ha-s,  fol.  60. 
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brought  on  her  domestic  happiness,  spoke  with  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  innocence  of  Montigny,  and  with  tears 
and  lamentations  implored  the  king,  by  the  consideration 
of  his  past  services,  by  the  passion  of  the  blessed  Saviour, 
to  show  mercy  to  her  husband.^" 

Several  months  elapsed,  after  the  execution  of  the  Counts 
Egmont  and  Hoorne,  before  the  duke  commenced  proceed- 
ings against  Montigny;  and  it  was  not  till  February,  1569, 
that  the  licentiate  Salazar,  one  of  the  royal  council,  was 
sent  to  Segovia  in  order  to  interrogate  the  prisoner.  The 
charges  were  of  the  same  nature  with  those  brought  against 
Egmont  and  Hoorne.  Montigny  at  first,  like  them,  refused 
to  make  any  reply,  —  standing  on  his  rights  as  a  member  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  He  was,  however,  after  a  formal  pro- 
test, prevailed  on  to  waive  this  privilege.  The  examina- 
tion continued  several  days.  The  various  documents  con- 
nected with  it  are  still  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas. 
M.  Gachard  has  given  no  abstract  of  their  contents.  But 
that  sagacious  inquirer,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  papers, 
pronounces  Montigny's  answers  to  be  "a  victorious  refuta- 
tion of  the  charges  of  the  attorney-general."  ^^ 

It  was  not  a  refutation  that  Philip  or  his  viceroy  wanted. 
Montigny  was  instantly  required  to  appoint  some  one  to 
act  as  counsel  in  his  behalf.  But  no  one  was  willing  to 
undertake  the  business,  till  a  person  of  little  note  at  length 
consented,  or  was  rather  compelled  to  undertake  it  by  the 
menaces  of  Alva.^^  Any  man  might  well  have  felt  a  disin- 
chnation  for  an  office  which  must  expose  him  to  the  ill-will 
of  the  government,  with  Uttle  chance  of  benefit  to  his  client. 

Even  after  this,  Montigny  was  allowed  to  languish  another 
year  in  prison  before  sentence  was  passed  on  him  by  his 
judges.  The  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Blood  on  this 
occasion  were  marked  by  a  more  flagitious   contempt  of 

^  "Et  consommee  en  larmes  et  pleiirs  afin  que,  en  consideration  des 
services  passes  de  sondit  mari,  de  son  jeune  age  a  elle,  qui  n'a  6t4:  en  la 
compagnie  de  son  mari  qu 'environ  quatre  mois,  et  de  la  passion  de  J^sus- 
Christ,  S.  M.  veuille  lui  pardonner  les  fautes  qu'il  pourrait  avoir  commises." 
Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  II.  p.  94. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  123,  note. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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justice,  if  possible,  tlian  its  proceedings  usually  were.  The 
duke,  in  a  letter  of  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1570,  informed 
the  king  of  the  particulars  of  the  trial.  He  had  submitted 
the  case,  not  to  the  whole  court,  but  to  a  certain  number 
of  the  councillors,  selected  by  him  for  the  purpose.^^  He 
does  not  tell  on  what  principle  the  selection  was  made. 
Philip  could  readily  divine  it.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
majority,  Montigny  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  The 
duke  accordingly  passed  sentence  of  death  on  him.  Tlie 
sentence  was  dated  March  4,  1570.  It  was  precisely  of  the 
same  import  with  the  sentences  of  Egmont  and  Hoorne.  It 
commanded  that  Montigny  be  taken  from  prison,  and 
publicly  beheaded  with  a  sword.  His  head  was  to  be  stuck 
un  a  pole,  there  to  remain  during  the  pleasure  of  his  majesty. 
His  goods  and  estates  were  to  be  confiscated  to  the  crown." 

The  sentence  was  not  communicated  even  to  the  Council 
of  Blood.  The  only  persons  aware  of  its  existence  were 
the  duke's  secretary  and  his  two  trust}'  -councillors,  Vargas 
and  Del  Rio.  Alva  had  kept  it  thus  secret  until  he  should 
learn  the  will  of  his  master.^^  At  the  same  time  he  inti- 
mated to  Philip  that  he  might  think  it  better  to  have  the 
execution  take  place  in  Castile,  as  under  existing  circum- 
stances more  eligible  than  the  Netherlands. 

Philip  was  in  Andalusia,  making  a  tour  in  the  southern 
provinces,  when  the  despatches  of  Ids  viceroy  reached  him. 
He  was  not  altogether  pleased  witli  theii  tenor.  Not  that 
lie  had  any  misgivings  in  regard  to  the  sentence;  for  he  was 
entirely  satisfied,  as  he  wrote  to  Alva,  of  Montigny's  guilt.^' 
Hut  he  did  not  approve  of  a  public  execution.  Enough 
blood,  it  might  be  thought  in  the  Netherlands,  had  been 
already  spilt ;  and  men  there  might  complain  that,  shut  up 
in  a  foreign  prison  during  his  trial,  Montigny  had  not  met 

'•  "  Visto  p|  procpso  por  algunofl  del  Con.'^pjo  rJp  fl.  M.  do«tos  biw  Rstadon 
]HiT  mt  nombrados  para  cl  dirlio  efccto."  OoruincMlos  liu''(litoH,  toin.  I\'. 
p.  53.'i. 

'*  Tho  sfnti-nrp  may  b*-  found,  Ibid.,  pp.  .'j.3.'>-.'i.37. 

"  "Porcjiic  no  vinii-.so  li  notiria  tie  ningurio  <!(•  Io.m  otros  lia.sta  salji-r  In 
voluntad   dp   V.    .M."      Ibid.,    p.   .OS-S. 

'•  "  A.m(  f|up  ron.Htarido  tan  riaro  de  8Um  nilpns  y  dr^lictos,  en  puanto  al 
hpclio  dp  la  jn.Htiria  no  habia  (|ui-  parar  ina»  dp  niaiidarla  pjerutar."  Ibid., 
p    .1.19. 
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with  justice."  Tliere  were  certainly  some  grounds  for  such  a 
complaint. 

Philip  resolved  to  defer  taking  any  decisive  step  in  the 
matter  till  his  return  to  the  north.  Meanwhile  he  com- 
mended Alva's  discretion  in  keeping  the  sentence  secret, 
and  charged  him  on  no  account  to  divulge  it,  even  to  mem- 
bers of  the  council. 

Some  months  elapsed  after  the  king's  return  to  Madrid 
before  he  came  to  a  decision,  —  exhibiting  the  procrastina- 
tion so  conspicuous  a  trait  in  him,  even  among  a  people 
with  whom  procrastination  was  no  miracle.  It  may  have 
been  that  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  an  interesting  affair 
which  pressed  on  him  at  that  moment.  About  two  years 
before,  Philip  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  young  and 
beautiful  queen,  Isabella  of  the  Peace.  Her  place  was  now 
to  be  supplied  by  a  German  princess,  Anne  of  Austria,  his 
fourth  wife,  still  younger  than  the  one  he  had  lost.  She 
was  already  on  her  way  to  Castile;  and  the  king  may  have 
been  too  much  engrossed  by  his  preparations  for  the  nuptial 
festivities,  to  have  much  thought  to  bestow  on  the  concerns 
of  his  wretched  prisoner. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to  carry  the  sentence 
into  effect,  and  yet  leave  the  impression  on  the  public  that 
Montigny  died  a  natural  death.  Most  of  the  few  ministers 
whom  the  king  took  into  his  confidence  on  the  occasion  were 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  bring  the  prisoner's  death 
about  by  means  of  a  slow  poison  administered  in  his  drink, 
or  some  article  of  his  daily  food.  This  would  give  him  time, 
moreover,  to  provide  for  the  concerns  of  his  soul.^*  But 
Philip  objected  to  this,  as  not  fulfilling  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  the  ends  of  justice. ^^  He  at  last  decided  on  the 
garrote,  —  the  form  of  execution  used  for  the  meaner  sort 

^^  "Por  estar  acd  el  delincuento  que  dijeran  que  se  habia  hecho  entre 
compadres,  y  como  opreso,  sin  se  poder  defender  jurfdicamente."  Ibid., 
p.  561. 

^*  "Parescia  d  los  mas  que  era  bien  darle  un  bocado  6  echar  algun  g€nero 
de  veneno  en  la  comida  6  bebida  eon  que  se  fuese  muriendo  poco  i.  poco, 
y  pudiese  componer  las  eosas  de  su  dnima  como  enfermo."  Ibid.,  ubi 
supra. 

^*  "Mas  d  S.  M.  parescio  que  desta  munera  no  se  eumplia  con  la  justicia. " 
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of  criminals  in  Spain,  but  which,  producing  death  by 
suffocation,  would  be  less  likely  to  leave  its  traces  on  the 
body.'" 

To  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove 
Montigny  from  the  town  of  Segovia,  the  gay  residence  of 
the  court,  and  soon  to  be  the  scene  of  the  wedding  ceremonies, 
to  some  more  remote  and  less  frequented  spot.  Simancas 
was  accordingly  .selected,  whose  stern,  secluded  fortress 
seemed  to  be  a  fitting  place  for  the  perpetration  of  such  a 
deed.  The  fortress  was  of  great  strength,  and  was  encom- 
passed by  massive  walls,  and  a  wide  moat,  across  which  two 
bridges  gave  access  to  the  interior.  It  was  anciently  used 
as  a  prison  for  state  criminals.  Cardinal  Ximenes  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  turning  it  to  the  nobler  purpose  of 
preserving  the  public  archives.^'  Charles  the  Fifth  carried 
this  enlightened  project  into  execution;  but  it  was  not 
fully  consummated  till  tiie  time  of  Philip,  who  prescribed  the 
regulations,  and  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
placing  the  institution  on  a  permanent  basis,  —  thus  secur- 
ing to  future  historians  the  best  means  for  guiding  their 
steps  through  the  dark  and  tortuous  passages  of  his  reign. 
But  even  after  this  change  in  its  destination,  the  fortress  of 
Simancas  continued  to  he  used  occasionally  as  a  place  of 
confinement  for  prisoners  of  state.  The  famous  bishop  of 
Zamora,  who  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  war  of  the  comuni- 
dndfs,  was  there  strangled  by  command  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.     The  quarter  of  the  building  in  which  he  suffered  is 

Ibid.,  ubi  supra. — These  particulars  are  gathered  from  a  full  report  of 
the  proceedings,  sent,  by  Philip's  orders,  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  November  2, 
1570. 

*"  The  garrnte  is  still  used  in  capital  punishments  in  Spain.  It  may 
bo  well  to  mention,  for  the  information  of  .some  of  my  readers,  that  it  is 
p<'rformed  by  drawing  a  rop>e  tight  round  tlio  neck  of  the  criminal,  so  as 
to  produce  suffocation.  This  is  done  by  turning  a  stick  to  which  the  rope 
in  attached  l>ehind  his  head.  Instead  of  this  apparatus,  an  iron  collar 
is  more  frequently  <'mployetl  in  modern  executions. 

•'  This  is  established  by  a  lett<T  of  the  cardinal  himself,  in  which  he 
requestfl  the  kin^  to  command  ail  fjfTicials  to  deliver  into  his  hands  their 
registers,  in.'^trumrnt.s,  and  public  (locuments  of  every  description,  — -  to 
be  placed  in  tlics*-  archives,  that  they  may  hereafter  be  preserved  from 
injury.  His  biographer  adds,  that  few  of  these  dociiments  —  such  only 
B.S  coulil  l>e  KJeatKil  Viy  the  cardinal's  inrhistry  —  reach  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Kerdinaml  and  Isalxlla.     C^uintinilia,  Vida  de  Ximenes,  p.  264. 
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still  known  by  the  name  of  "el  cuho  del  obispo,"  —  "The 
Bishop's  Tower."  ^ 

To  this  strong  place  Montigny  was  removed  from  Segovia, 
on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  1570,  under  a  numerous 
guard  of  alguazils  and  arquebusiers.  For  greater  security 
he  was  put  in  irons,  a  superfluous  piece  of  cruelty,  from 
which  Philip,  in  a  letter  to  Alva,  thought  it  necessary  to 
vindicate  himself,  as  having  been  done  without  his  orders.^ 
We  might  well  imagine  that  the  last  ray  of  hope  must  have 
faded  away  in  Montigny 's  bosom,  as  he  entered  the  gloomy 
portals  of  his  ne\\  abode.  Yet  hope,  as  we  are  assured,  did 
not  altogether  desert  him.  He  had  learned  that  Anne  of 
Austria  had  expressed  much  sympathy  for  his  sufferings. 
It  was  but  natural  that  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian should  take  an  interest  in  the  persecuted  people  of 
the  Netherlands.  It  was  even  said  that  she  promised  the 
wife  and  stepmother  of  Montigny  to  make  his  liberation  the 
first  boon  she  would  ask  of  her  husband  on  coming  to  Cas- 
tile.-^* And  Montigny  cherished  the  fond  hope  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  young  bride  would  turn  the  king  from  his 
purpose,  and  that  her  coming  to  Castile  would  be  the  signal 
for  his  liberation.  That  Anne  should  have  yielded  to  such 
an  illusion  is  not  so  strange,  for  she  had  never  seen  Philip; 
but  that  Montigny  should  have  been  beguiled  by  it  is  more 
difficult  to  understand. 

In  his  new  quarters  he  was  treated  with  a  show  of  re- 
spect, if  not  indulgence.  He  was  even  allowed  some  privi- 
leges. Though  the  guards  were  doubled  over  him,  he  was 
permitted  to  have  his  own  servants,  and,  when  it  suited  him, 
to  take  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  in  the  corridor. 

Early  in  October  the  young  Austrian  princess  landed  on 
the  northern  shores  of  the  kingdom,  at  Santander.     The 

'^  M.  Gachard,  who  gives  us  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Simancas,  informs  us  that  this  tower  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
his  own  labors  there.  It  was  an  interesting  circvunstance,  that  he  was 
thus  exploring  the  records  of  Montignj-'s  sufferings  in  the  very  spot  which 
witnessed    them. 

^*  "Asi  lo  cumplio  poniendole  grillos  para  mayor  seguridad,  aunque 
esto  fue  sin  orden,  porque  ni  esto  era  menester  ni  quisiera  S.  M.  que  se 
hubiera  hecho."     Document os  In^ditos,  torn.  IV.  p.  561. 

**  Meteren,  Hist,  des  Pays-Bas,  fol.  60. 
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tidings  of  this  may  have  induced  the  king  to  quicken  his 
movements  in  regard  to  his  prisoner,  willing  perhaps  to 
relieve  himself  of  all  chance  of  importunity  from  his  bride, 
as  well  as  from  the  awkwardness  of  refusing  the  first  favor 
she  should  request.  As  u  preliminary  step,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  abridge  the  liberty  which  Montigny  at  j)resent 
enjoyed,  to  confine  him  to  his  apartment,  and,  cutting  off 
his  communications  even  with  those  in  the  castle,  to  spread 
the  rumor  of  his  illness,  which  should  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  public  for  a  fatal  issue. 

To  furnish  an  apology  for  his  close  confinement,  a  story 
was  got  up  of  an  attempt  to  escape,  similar  to  what  had 
actually  occurred  at  Segovia.  Peralta,  alcayde  of  the  for- 
tress, a  trustworthy  vassal,  to  whom  was  committetl  the 
direction  of  the  affair,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  inclos- 
ing a  note  in  Latin,  which  he  pretended  had  been  found 
under  Montigny's  window,  containing  sundry  directions  for 
his  flight.  The  fact  of  such  a  design,  the  writer  said,  was 
corroliorated  by  the  appearance  of  certain  persons  in  the 
disguise  of  friars  about  the  castle.  The  governor,  in  conse- 
quence, had  been  obliged  to  remove  his  prisoner  to  other 
quarters,  of  greater  security.  He  was  accordingly  lodged 
in  the  Bishop's  Tower,  —  ominous  quarters  !  —  where  he 
was  no  longer  allowed  the  attendance  of  his  own  domestics, 
but  placed  in  strict  confinement.  Montigny  had  taken 
this  proceeding  so  ill,  and  with  such  vehement  complaints 
of  its  injustice,  that  it  had  brought  on  a  fever,  under  which 
he  was  now  laboring.  Peralta  conduderl  by  expressing  his 
regret  at  being  forced  by  Montigny's  conduct  into  a  course 
so  painful  to  himself,  as  he  would  gladly  have  allowed  him 
all  the  indulgence  compatible  with  his  own  honor. ^  — 
This  letter,  which  had  all  been  concocted  in  the  cabinet  at 
Maflrifl,  was  shown  opeidy  at  court.  It  gained  easier  credit 
from  the  fact  of  Montigny's  former  attempt  to  escape;  and 
the  rumor  went  abroad  that  he  was  now  lying  dangerously 
ill. 

*•  Thin  lyinR  Ir-Hor,  Hntod  «t  Rimanra."*,  Ortobrr  10,  with  (hr  scrap  of 
monnrrl  Latin  wtiirh  it  inrlor^crl,  may  bo  found  in  thr  Docuracntos  In6dit08, 
torn.  IV.  pp.  550-552. 
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Early  in  October,  the  licentiate  Alonzo  de  Arellano  had 
been  summoned  from  Seville,  and  installed  in  the  office  of 
alcalde  of  the  chancery  of  Valladolid,  distant  only  two 
leagues  from  Simancas.  Arellano  was  a  person  in  whose 
discretion  and  devotion  to  himself  Philip  knew  he  could  con- 
fide; and  to  him  he  now  intrusted  the  execution  of  Montigny. 
Directions  for  the  course  he  was  to  take,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cautions he  was  to  use  to  prevent  suspicion,  were  set  down 
in  the  royal  instructions  with  great  minuteness.  They 
must  be  allowed  to  form  a  remarkable  document,  such  as  has 
rarely  proceeded  from  a  royal  pen.  The  alcalde  was  to  pass 
to  Simancas,  and  take  with  him  a  notary,  an  executioner,  and 
a  priest.  The  last  should  be  a  man  of  undoubted  piety  and 
learning,  capable  of  dispelling  any  doubts  or  errors  that 
might  unhappily  have  arisen  in  Montigny's  mind  in  respect 
to  the  faith.  Such  a  man  appeared  to  be  Fray  Hernando 
del  Castillo,  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  in  Valladolid ;  and 
no  better  person  could  have  been  chosen,  nor  one  more  open 
to  those  feelings  of  humanity  which  are  not  always  found 
under  the  robe  of  the  friar.^* 

Attended  by  these  three  persons,  the  alcalde  left  Valla- 
dolid soon  after  nightfall  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of 
October.  Peralta  had  been  advised  of  his  coming;  and  the 
little  company  were  admitted  into  the  castle  so  cautiously 
as  to  attract  no  observation.  The  governor  and  the  judge  at 
once  proceeded  to  Montigny's  apartment,  where  they  found 
the  unhappy  man  lying  on  his  pallet,  ill  not  so  much  of  the 
fever  that  was  talked  of,  as  of  that  sickness  of  the  heart 
which  springs  from  hope  deferred.  When  informed  of  his 
sentence  by  Arellano,  in  words  as  kind  as  so  cruel  a  commu- 
nication would  permit,  he  was  wholly  overcome  by  it,  and 
for  some  time  continued  in  a  state  of  pitiable  agitation. 
Yet  one  might  have  thought  that  the  warnings  he  had  al- 
ready received  were  such  as  might  have  prepared  his  mind 
in  some  degree  for  the  blow.  For  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  condition  of  the  tenant  of  one  of  those  inquisitorial  cells 
in  Venice,  the  walls  of  which,  we  are  told,  were  so  constructed 

'®  The  instructions  delivered  to  the  licentiate  Don  Alonzo  de  Arellano 
are  given  in  full,  Ibid.,  pp.  542-549. 
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as  to  approach  each  other  gradually  every  day,  until  the 
wretched  inmate  was  crushed  between  them.  After  Mon- 
tigny  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  agitation  to  give 
heed  to  it,  the  sentence  was  read  to  him  by  the  notary. 
He  was  still  to  be  allowed  a  day  before  the  execution,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  as  Philip  had  said,  to  settle  his  affairs 
with  Heaven.  And  although,  jis  the  alcalde  added,  the 
sentence  passed  on  him  was  held  by  the  king  as  a  just  sen- 
tence, yet,  in  consideration  of  his  quality,  his  majesty,  purely 
out  of  his  benignity  and  clemency,  was  willing  so  far  to 
mitigate  it,  in  regard  to  tlie  form,  as  to  allow  him  to  be  exe- 
cuted, not  in  public,  but  in  secret,  thus  saving  his  honor, 
and  suggesting  the  idea  of  his  having  come  to  his  end  by  a 
natural  death.'^  For  this  act  of  grace  Montigny  seems  to 
have  been  duly  grateful.  How  true  were  the  motives 
assigned  for  it,  the  reader  can  determine. 

Having  thus  discharged  their  painful  office,  Arellano  and 
the  governor  withdrew,  and,  summoning  the  friar,  left  the 
prisoner  to  the  spiritual  consolations  he  so  mu(h  needed. 
What  followed,  we  have  from  Castillo  him.self.  As  Mon- 
tigny's  agitation  subsided,  he  listened  patiently  to  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  good  father;  and  when  at  length  restored 
to  something  like  his  natural  composure,  he  joined  with  him 
earnestly  in  prayer.  He  then  confessed  and  received  the 
sacrament,  seeming  desirous  of  employing  the  brief  space 
that  yet  remained  to  him  in  preparation  for  the  solemn 
change.  At  intervals,  when  not  actually  occupied  with  his 
devotions,  he  read  the  compositions  of  Father  Luis  de  Gra- 
nada, whose  spiritualized  conceptions  had  often  solaced  the 
hours  of  his  captivity. 

.Montigny  wjis  greatly  disturbed  ))y  the  rumor  of  his  having 
been  shaken  in  his  religious  principles,  and  having  embraced 
the  errors  of  the  Reformers.  To  correct  this  impression,  he 
briefly  drew  up,  with  his  own  hand,  a  confession  of  faith,  in 

'^  "Aunque  S.  M.  tenia  por  ciorto  que  rra  nmy  jurfdica.  hahidn  ron- 
Hiclrrarinn  A  la  ralidad  fif  su  jwrsona  y  u.san<lo  roii  <'■!  dc  hii  Heal  clomfnria 
y  hpniKni<lad  hal>ia  tonido  jKir  bien  de  moflerarla  t-n  riianfo  &  la  forma 
niandando  cpir  no  se  ejeriita*'e  en  publico,  pino  ailf  en  secreto  por  »u  honor, 
V  que  ae  daria  &  cntcndcr  habcr  mucrto  dc  aquella  enfcrmedad."  Ibid., 
p.  563. 
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which  he  avows  as  implicit  a  belief  in  all  the  articles  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  its  head,  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  as  Pius  the  Fifth  himself  could  have  desired.^* 
Having  thus  relieved  his  mind,  ]\Iontigny  turned  to  some 
temporal  affairs  which  he  was  desirous  to  settle.  They  did 
not  occupy  much  time.  For,  as  Philip  had  truly  remarked, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  make  a  will,  since  he  had 
nothing  to  bequeath,  —  all  his  property  having  been  confis- 
cated to  the  crown. ^^  If,  however,  any  debt  pressed  heavily 
on  his  conscience,  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  indicate  it,  as  well 
as  any  provision  which  he  particularly  desired  to  make  for 
a  special  purpose.  This  was  on  the  condition,  however, 
that  he  should  allude  to  himself  as  about  to  die  a  natural 
death."" 

Montigny  profited  by  this  to  express  the  wish  that  masses, 
to  the  number  of  seven  hundred,  might  be  said  for  his  soul, 
that  sundry  sums  might  be  appropriated  to  private  uses,  and 
that  some  gratuities  might  be  given  to  certain  of  his  faithful 
followers.  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  the 
masses  were  punctually  performed.  In  regard  to  the  pious 
legacies,  the  king  wrote  to  Alva,  he  must  first  see  if  Mon- 
tigny's  estate  would  justify  the  appropriation;  as  for  the 
gratuities  to  servants,  they  were  wholly  out  of  the  question." 

One  token  of  remembrance,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Castillo,  doubtless  reached  its  destination.  This  was  a 
gold  chain  of  delicate  workmanship,  with  a  seal  or  signet 
ring  attached  to  it,  bearing  his  arms.  This  little  token  he 
requested  might  be  given  to  his  wife.  It  had  been  his  con- 
stant companion  ever  since  they  were  married;  and  he 
wished  her  to  wear  it  in  memory  of  him,  —  expressing  at 

'*  The  confession  of  faith  may  be  found  in  the  Documentos  Ineditos, 
torn.   IV.  p.  553. 

'^  "Si  el  dicho  Flores  de  Memoranci  quisiese  ordenar  testamento  no 
habrd  para  que  darse  d  esto  lugar,  pues  siendo  confiscados  todos  sus  bienes 
y  per  tales  crfmines,  ni  puede  testar  ni  tiene  de  que."     Ibid.,  p.  548. 

**•  "Empero  si  todavfa  qui.siere  hacer  alguna  memoria  de  deudas  6  des- 
cargos  se  le  podra  permitir  como  en  esto  no  se  haga  mencion  alguna  de  la 
justicia  yejecucion  que  se  hace,  sino  que  sea  hecho  como  memorial  de  hombre 
enfermo  y  que  se  temia  morir."     Ibid.,   ubi  supra. 

*'  "Quant  aux  mercedes  qu'il  a  accordees,  il  n'y  a  pas  lieu  d'y  donner 
suite."     Correspondance  de  PhiUppe  II.,  torn.  II.  p.  169. 
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tlie  samp  tinir,  his  rcfjrrt  th;i(  ;i  lnn;2;er  life  had  not  been 
f:ranted  him,  to  serve  and  honor  her.  As  a  dyinp  injunc- 
tion he  besought  her  not  to  be  entangled  by  the  new  doc- 
trines, or  to  swerve  from  the  faith  of  her  ancestors.  —  If 
ever  Montigny  had  a  leaning  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation, it  could  hardly  have  deepened  into  conviction;  for 
early  habit  and  education  reasserted  their  power  so  entirely, 
at  this  solemn  moment,  that  the  Dominican  by  his  side  de- 
clared that  he  gave  evidence  of  being  as  good  and  Catholic 
a  Christian  as  he  could  wish  to  be  himself/^  The  few  hours 
in  which  Montigny  had  thus  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  death 
•seemed  to  have  done  more  to  wean  him  from  the  vanities 
of  life  than  the  whole  years  of  dreary  imprisonment  he  had 
passed  within  the  walls  of  Segovia  and  Simancas.  Yet  we 
shall  hardly  credit  the  friar's  assertion,  that  he  carried  his 
resignation  so  far,  that,  though  insisting  on  his  own  inno- 
cence, he  admitted  the  sentence  of  his  judges  to  be  just!" 

At  about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of 
October,  when  the  interval  allowed  for  this  solemr.  prepara- 
tion had  expired.  Father  Castillo  waited  on  the  governor 
and  the  alcalde,  to  inform  them  that  the  hour  had  come, and 
that  their  prisoner  was  ready  to  receive  them.  They  went, 
without  further  delay,  to  the  chamber  of  death,  attended  by 
the  notary  and  the  executioner.  Then,  in  their  presence, 
while  the  notary  made  a  record  of  tl]e  proceedings,  the  grim 
minister  of  the  law  did  his  work  on  his  unresisting  victim." 

No  sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  the  body  of  Montigny, 
than  the  alcalde,  the  priest,  and  their  two  companions  wore 
on  their  way  back  to  \'alladolid,  reacjiing  it  before  dawn, 
so  as  to  escape   the  notice  of   the   inhabitants.     All   were 

*■'  "En  lo  lino  y  rn  lo  otro  tuvo  la-s  {Irmostracionra  dc  cat61ico  y  burn 
rri.stiano  qnr  yo  dpspo  para  mf."  Soo  the  Irttrr  of  I'Vay  Hernando  rlrl 
Castillo,   Documrntos   Iix'-ditos,   torn.   IV.   pp.  .'").'j4-.'>.'>9. 

"  "  Fu^lr  crrciondo  por  liora-^  I'l  fir.-^i'ngano  <1<'  la  vida,  la  pacionria,  fl 
piifrimifnfo,  y  la  ronfnrniirhul  ron  la  voluntad  do  Dios  y  dr  hu  Roy,  cnya 
pontfncia  niompro  alah6  p<ir  jimta,  nia.M  Hiompre  protcatando  de  hu  ino- 
ccncia. "     Ibid.,  ubi  mipra. 

♦*  "Y  arabada  su  plAtira  y  do  onromondarsr  A  Hios  fodo  ol  tiompo  fpio 
fHii.«o,  ol  vorfliign  liizn  hu  ofirin  d«nflf)lo  Rarrotc-."  Soc  the  aocount  of 
Montijtny'M  dnifh  doMpntolirfl  fo  tlm  <lukc  of  Alva.  It  was  written  in  cipher, 
and  dated  November  -,   l.jTn.      Ibid.,  p.  oGO  et  sci). 
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solemnly  bound  to  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  dark  act  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged.  The  notary  and  the  hangman  were 
still  further  secured  by  the  menace  of  death,  in  case  they 
betrayed  any  knowledge  of  the  matter;  and  they  knew  full 
well  that  Philip  was  not  a  man  to  shrink  from  the  execution 
of  his  menaces/^ 

The  corpse  was  arrayed  in  a  Franciscan  habit,  which, 
coming  up  to  the  throat,  left  the  face  only  exposed  to  obser- 
vation. It  was  thus  seen  by  Montigny's  servants,  who  recog- 
nized the  features  of  their  master,  hardly  more  distorted 
than  sometimes  happens  from  disease,  when  the  agonies  of 
death  have  left  their  traces.  The  story  went  abroad  that 
their  lord  had  died  of  the  fever  with  which  he  had  been  so 
violently  attacked. 

The  funeral  obsequies  were  performed,  according  to  the 
royal  orders,  with  all  due  solemnity.  The  vicar  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  church  of  St.  Saviour  officiated  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  servants  of  the  deceased  were  clad  in  mourning, 
—  a  token  of  respect  recommended  by  Philip,  who  remarked, 
the  servants  were  so  few,  that  mourning  might  as  well  be 
given  to  them ;  ^^  and  he  was  willing  to  take  charge  of  this 
and  the  other  expenses  of  the  funeral,  provided  Montigny 
had  not  left  money  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  place 
selected  for  his  burial  was  a  vault  under  one  of  the  chapels 
of  the  building ;  and  a  decent  monument  indicated  the  spot 
where  reposed  the  ashes  of  the  last  of  the  envoj^s  who  came 
from  Flanders  on  the  ill-starred  mission  to  Madrid. ^^ 

Such  is  a  true  account  of  this  tragical  affair,  as  derived 
from  the  king's  own  letters  and  those  of  his  agents.  Far 
different  was  the  story  put  in  circulation  at  the  time.  On 
the  seventeenth  of  October,  the  day  after  Montigny's  death, 
despatches  were  received  at  court  from  Peralta,  the  alcayde 
of  the  fortress.  They  stated  that,  after  writing  his  former 
letter,  his  prisoner's  fever  had  so  much  increased,  that  he 

**  "Poniendo  pena  de  muerte  d  los  dichos  escribano  y  verdugo  si  lo 
descubriesen."     Ibid.,   p.   564. 

*^  "Y  no  serd  inconveniente  que  se  de  luto  A  sus  criados  pues  son  pocos." 
La  orden  que  ha  de  tener  el  Licenciado  D.  Alonzo  de  Arellano,  Ibid.,  p. 
542  et  seq. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  5-19.     Correspondance  de  Pliilippe  II.,  torn.  II.  p.  159. 
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had  called  in  tiie  aid  of  a  physician;  and  as  the  symptoms 
became  more  alarming,  the  latter  had  entered  into  a  con- 
sultation with  the  medical  adviser  of  the  late  regent,  Joanna, 
so  that  nothing  that  human  skill  could  afford  should  be 
wanting  to  the  patient.  He  grew  rapidly  worse,  however, 
ami  as,  happily.  Father  Hernando  del  Castillo,  of  Valladolid, 
chanced  to  be  then  in  Simancas,  he  came  and  administered 
the  last  consolations  of  religion  to  the  dying  man.  Having 
done  all  that  a  good  Christian  at  such  a  time  siiould  do, 
Montigny  expired  early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth, 
manifesting  at  the  last  so  Catholic  a  spirit,  that  good  hopes 
might  be  entertained  of  his  salvation.'*" 

This  hypocritical  epistle,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
like  the  one  that  preceded  it,  had  been  manufactured  at 
Madrid.  Nor  was  it  altogether  devoid  of  truth.  The 
physician  of  the  place,  named  Viana,  had  been  called  in; 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  intrust  him  with  the  secret. 
lOvery  day  he  paid  his  visit  to  the  castle,  and  every  day 
returned  with  more  alarming  accounts  of  the  condition  of 
the  patient;  and  thus  the  minds  of  the  community  were 
prepared  for  the  fatal  termination  of  his  disorder.  Not 
that,  after  all,  this  was  unattended  with  suspicions  of  foul 
play  in  the  matter,  as  people  reflected  how  opportune  was 
the  occurrence  of  such  an  event.  But  suspicions  were 
not  proof.  The  secret  was  too  well  guarded  for  any  one  to 
penetrate  the  veil  of  mystery;  and  the  few  who  were  behind 
that  veil  loved  their  lives  too  well  to  raise  it. 

Despatches  written  in  cipher,  and  containing  a  full  and 
true  account  of  the  affair,  were  sent  to  the  duke  of  Alva. 
The  two  letters  of  Peralta,  which  indeed  were  intended  for 
the  meridian  of  Bru.ssels  rather  than  of  Madrid,  were  for- 
warded with  them.  The  duke  was  told  to  show  them  inci- 
dentally, as  it  were,  without  obtruding  thorn  on  any  one's 
notice,*'  that  Montigny's  friends  in  the  Netherlands  might 
be  satisfied  of  their  truth. 

*•  Cartn  f|p  D.  Euj^onio  tie  Poralta  &  S.  M.,  Simnncafl,  17  fie  Octubre, 
1570,   Doonmrnfos   IiiMitos,   torn.   IV.  p.  .5.'>0. 

*•  "No  Iam  mrmtrnndo  dp  pro|)/>sito  sino  H«»sriii«lft«lnmrntr  A  la.s  prrsona-s 
f)iip  pnrrsrirrr,  para  (|Uo  |)or  fllaa  »e  diviilguf  habrr  fallrscido  dc  su  miiorte 
natiiral."     Ibid.,   p.   564. 
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In  his  own  private  communication  to  Alva,  Philip,  in 
mentioning  the  orthodox  spirit  manifested  by  his  victim 
in  his  last  moments,  shows  that  with  the  satisfaction  which 
he  usually  expressed  on  such  occasions  was  mingled  some 
degree  of  scepticism.  "  If  his  inner  man,"  he  writes  of  Mon- 
tigny,  "was  penetrated  with  as  Christian  a  spirit  as  he 
exhibited  in  the  outer,  and  as  the  friar  who  confessed  him  has 
reported,  God,  we  may  presume,  will  have  mercy  on  his 
soul."  ^'^  In  the  original  draft  of  the  letter,  as  prepared  by 
the  king's  secretary,  it  is  further  added :  "  Yet,  after  all,  who 
can  tell  but  this  was  a  delusion  of  Satan,  who,  as  we  know, 
never  deserts  the  heretic  in  his  dying  hour."  This  sentence 
—  as  appears  from  the  manuscript  still  preserved  in  Siman- 
cas  —  was  struck  out  by  Philip,  with  the  remark  in  his 
own  hand,  "Omit  this,  as  we  should  think  no  evil  of  the 
dead!"^i 

Notwithstanding  this  magnanimous  sentiment,  Philip  lost 
no  time  in  publishing  Montigny  to  the  world  as  a  traitor, 
and  demanding  the  confiscation  of  his  estates.  The  Council 
of  Blood  learned  a  good  lesson  from  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
which  took  care  that  even  Death  should  not  defraud  it  of 
its  victims.  Proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  memory 
of  Montigny,  as  had  before  been  done  against  the  mem- 
ory of  the  marquis  of  Bergen. ^^  On  the  twenty-second  of 
March,  1571,  the  duke  of  Alva  pronounced  sentence,  con- 
demning the  memory  of  Florence  de  Montmorency,  lord  of 
Montigny,  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  confiscating  his  goods 
and  estates  to  the  use  of  the  crown;  "it  having  come  to  his 
knowledge,"  the  instrument  went  on  to  say,  "  that  the  said 
Montigny  had  deceased  by  natural  death  in  the  fortress  of 
Simancas,  where  he  had  of  late  been  held  a  prisoner !"  ^^ 

*"  "El  cual  si  en  lo  interior  acabo  tan  cristianamente  como  lo  mostr6 
en  lo  exterior  y  lo  ha  referido  el  fraile  que  le  confes6,  es  de  creer  que  se 
habrd  apiadado  Dios  de  su  dnima."  Carta  de  S.  M.  al  Duque  de  Alba, 
del  Escurial,  d  3  de  Noviembre,  1570,  Ibid.,  p.  565. 

*'  "Esto  mismo  borrad  de  la  eifra,  que  de  los  muertos  no  hay  que  haeer 
sine  buen  juicio."     Ibid.,  ubi  supra,  note. 

*^  The  confiscated  estates  of  the  marquis  of  Bergen  were  restored  by 
Philip  to  that  nobleman's  heirs,  in  1577.  See  Vandervynckt,  Troubles 
des  Pays-Bas,  torn.  II.  p.  235. 

'^  "Attendu   que   est   venu  i  sa   notice   que  ledict  de  Montigny  seroit 
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The  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Blood  against  Montigny 
were  characterized,  as  1  have  already  said,  by  greater  effron- 
tery and  a  more  flagrant  contempt  of  the  common  forms 
of  justice  than  were  usually  to  be  met  with  even  in  that 
tribunal. 

A  bare  statement  of  the  facts  is  sufficient.  The  party  ac- 
cused was  put  on  his  trial  —  if  trial  it  can  be  called  —  in  one 
country,  while  ho  was  held  in  close  custody  in  another.  The 
court  before  which  he  was  tried  —  or  rather  the  jury,  for 
the  council  seems  to  have  exercised  more  of  the  powers  of  a 
jury  than  of  a  judge  —  was  on  this  occasion  a  packed  body, 
selected  to  suit  the  jiurposes  of  the  prosecution.  Its  sen- 
tence, instead  of  being  publicly  pronounced,  was  confided 
only  to  the  party  interested  to  obtain  it,  —  the  king.  Even 
the  sentence  itself  was  not  the  one  carried  into  effect;  but 
another  was  substituted  in  its  place,  and  a  public  execution 
was  supplanted  by  a  midnight  assassination.  It  would  be  an 
abuse  of  language  to  dignify  such  a  proceeding  with  the  title 
of  a  judicial  murder. 

Yet  Philip  showed  no  misgivings  as  to  his  own  course  in 
the  matter.  He  had  made  uj)  his  mind  as  to  (he  guilt  of 
•Montigny.  Ho  had  boon  false  to  his  king  and  fal.so  to  his 
religion ;  offences  which  death  only  could  expiate.  Still 
we  find  Philip  resorting  to  a  secret  execution,  although 
.\Iva,  as  wo  have  soon,  had  supposed  that  sentence  was  to 
be  executed  on  Montigny  in  the  same  open  manner  as  it 
luul  boon  on  the  other  victims  of  the  bloody  tribunal.  But 
the  king  shrunk  from  exposing  a  deed  to  the  public  eye, 
which,  indopoiidontly  of  its  atrocity  in  other  respects,  in- 
volved so  fiagrarit  a  violation  of  good  faith  towards  the  party 
who  had  como,  at  his  sovereign's  own  desire,  on  a  public 
mi.ssion  to  Madrid.  With  this  regard  to  the  opinions  of  his 
own  ago,  it  may  seem  strange  that  Philip  should  not  have 
endeavored  to  efface  ovory  vostigo  of  his  connection  with 
the  act,  by  «lostroying  the  records  which  established  it.  On 
the  contrary,  ho  not  only  took  care  that  siich  records  should 

uUf'  (If  vir  i\  trf'spx'',  par  mnrt  imturplli',  en  lu  fort^n'SHP  <lf  SyniHnr()iiefl, 
nil  il  fstoit  ilfriiirTfiiit'iil  «l<''tfriu  pri-soiiif-r."  C"orres|KJii(lunci'  de  Pliilippi-  II., 
tuiii.    II     p     171. 
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be  made,  but  caused  them,  and  all  other  evidence  of  the 
afifair,  to  be  permanently  preserved  in  the  national  archives. 
There  they  lay  for  the  inspection  of  posterity,  which  was  one 
day  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  conduct. 


In  the  part  of  this  History  which  relates  to  the  Netherlands,  I  have 
been  greatly  indebted  to  two  eminent  scholars  of  that  country.  The 
first  of  these,  M.  Gachard,  who  has  the  care  of  the  royal  archives  of  Bel- 
gium, was  commissioned  by  his  government,  in  1844,  to  visit  the  Peninsula 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  materials  for  the  illustration  of  the  national 
history.  The  most  important  theatre  of  his  labors  was  Simancas,  which, 
till  the  time  of  his  visit,  had  been  carefully  closed  to  natives  as  well  as 
foreigners.  M.  Gachard  profited  by  the  more  liberal  arrangements  which, 
under  certain  restrictions,  opened  its  historical  treasures  to  the  student. 
The  result  of  his  labors  he  is  now  giving  to  the  world  by  the  publication 
of  his  " Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,"  of  which  two  volumes  have  already 
been  printed.  The  work  is  published  in  a  beautiful  form,  worthy  of  the 
auspices  under  which  it  has  appeared.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  correspond- 
ence carried  on  by  the  Spanish  government  and  the  authorities  of  tlie 
Netherlands  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  —  the  revolutionary  age, 
and  of  course  the  most  eventful  period  of  their  history.  The  official  de- 
spatches, written  in  French,  are,  it  is  true,  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Simancas, 
whence  they  were  removed  to  Brussels  on  the  accession  of  Albert  and 
Isabella  to  the  sov ereignty  of  the  Low  Countries.  But  a  large  mas.s  of  corre- 
spondence which  passed  between  the  court  of  Castile  and  the  Netherlands 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Spanish  archives.  As  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
confidential  nature,  containing  strictures  on  men  and  things  intended  only 
for  the  eyes  of  the  parties  to  it,  it  is  of  infinite  value  to  the  historian.  Not 
only  has  it  never  before  been  published,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion 
which  passed  under  the  review  of  the  Italian  Strada,  it  has  never  been 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  scholar.  With  the  aid  of  this  rich  collec- 
tion, tlie  historian  is  enabled  to  enter  into  many  details,  hitherto  unknown, 
of  a  personal  nature,  relating  to  the  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  the  revo- 
lution, as  well  as  to  disclose  some  of  the  secret  springs  of  their  policy. 

M.  Gachard  has  performed  his  editorial  duties  with  conscientiousness 
and  ability.  In  a  subsequent  volume  he  proposes  to  give  the  entire  text 
of  the  more  important  letters  ;  but  in  the  two  already  published  he  has  con- 
fined himself  to  an  analy.sis  of  their  contents,  more  or  less  extended,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  He  has  added  explanatory  notes,  and  prefixed  to 
the  whole  a  copious  dissertation,  presenting  a  view  of  the  politics  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  court,  and  of  the  characters  of  the  king  and  the  great  officers  of  state. 
As  the  writer's  information  is  derived  from  sources  the  most  authentic  as 
well  as  the  least  accessible  to  scholars,  his  preliminary  essay  deserves  to 
be  carefully  studied  by  the  historian  of  the  Netherlands. 

M.  Gachard  has  further  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  every  lover  of  letters 
by  various  contributions  in  other  forms  which  he  has  made  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  national  history.      Among  these  his  "Correspondance  de  Guil- 
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laumc  Ic  Taciturnr, "  of  which  throe  vohunos  in  octavo  have  already  appeared, 
has  been  freely  used  by  mv.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  William's  corre- 
spondence, industriously  gathered  from  various  quarters.  The  letters 
differ  from  one  another  as  widely  in  value  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
in  so  large  and  miscellaneous  a  collection. 

The  other  .'scholar  by  whose  editorial  labors  I  have  profited  in  this  part 
of  my  work  is  M.  Grocn  \  an  Priiisterer.  His  vohuninous  publication, 
"Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange-Xas.sau, "  the  first  series  of  which  embraces 
the  times  of  William  the  Silent,  is  derived  from  the  private  collection  of 
the  king  of  Holland.  The  contents  are  various,  but  consist  chiefly  of 
letters  from  persons  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
Their  correspondence  embraces  a  miscellaneous  range  of  topics,  antl  with 
those  of  public  interest  combines  others  strictly  personal  in  their  details, 
tlms  bringing  into  strong  relief  the  characters  of  the  most  eminent  actors 
on  the  great  political  theatre.  A  living  interest  attaches  to  this  corre- 
spondence, which  we  shall  look  for  in  vain  in  the  colder  pages  of  the  historian. 
History  gives  us  the  acts,  but  letters  like  these,  in  which  the  actors  speak 
for  themselves,  give  us  the  thoughts,  of  the  individual. 

M.  Groen  has  done  his  part  of  the  work  well,  adhering  to  the  original 
text  with  .scrupulous  fidelity,  and  presenting  us  the  letters  in  the  various 
languages  in  which  they  were  written.  The  interstices,  so  to  speak,  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  correspondence,  are  skilfully  filled  up  by  the  editor, 
so  as  to  connect  the  incongrvious  materials  into  a  well-compacted  fabric. 
In  conducting  what,  a-s  far  as  ho  is  concerned,  may  be  terme<l  the  original 
part  of  his  work,  the  editor  lia,s  sliown  much  di.scretion,  gathering  infor- 
mation from  collateral,  contemporary  sources  ;  and,  b_v  the  side-lights  he 
ha-s  thus  thrown  over  the  path,  has  greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the 
student,  and  enabled  him  to  take  a  survey  of  the  whole  historical  ground. 
The  editor  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  own  opinions ;  and  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  religious  sect  to  which  he  belongs.  Hut  it  is  not 
the  less  true,  that  he  is  ready  to  render  justice  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  executed  his  task  with 
impartiality. 

One  may  notice  a  peculiarity  in  the  criticisms  of  botli  Groea  and  Gachard, 
the  more  remarkable  considering  the  nations  to  which  they  belong ;  that  is, 
the  solicitude  they  manifest  to  place  the  most  favorable  construction  on 
the  conduct  of  Philip,  and  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  the  wholesale 
charges  so  often  brouglit  against  him,  of  a  systematic  attempt  to  overturn 
the  liberties  of  the  Netherlands.  The  reader,  even  should  he  not  always 
feel  the  cogency  of  their  arguments,  will  not  refu.se  his  admiration  to  the 
candor  of  the  critics. 

There  is  a  third  j)ublication,  recently  i.ssued  from  the  pn'.«ft  in  Brussels, 
which  contains,  in  tlie  cr)nipaRS  of  a  single  volume,  materials  of  much  im- 
IK>rtanre  for  the  histor>-  f>f  the  Netherlan<ls.  This  is  tlie  " C'orrespondance 
de  Marguerite  d'.'Vutridie, "  by  the  late  Baron  Reiffcnberg.  It  is  a  part 
(jf  the  Ireiicli  corresjxmdenre  wliich,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  was  trans- 
ferred, in  the  latter  part  of  Philip  tlie  Second's  reign,  from  Simancas  to 
BruHsels ;  but  which,  instead  of  remaining  there,  was  rc-moved,  after  the 
rountr>'  had  pa.nsed  under  the  Austrian  sceptre,  to  tlie  imperial  library 
of  Vienna,  where  it  exists,  in  all  probability,  at  the  present  day.  Some 
fragmr-nts  of  this  corresjKindence  escaped  the  fate  which  attended  the 
bulk  of  it  ;  and  it  is  gleanings  from  these  which  KrifTcnberg  has  given  to 
the  world. 
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That  country  is  fortunate  which  can  command  the  services  of  such  men 
as  these  for  the  illustration  of  its  national  annals,  — men  who  with  singular 
enthusiasm  for  their  task  combine  the  higher  qualifications  of  scholarship, 
and  a  talent  for  critical  analysis.  By  their  persevering  labors  the  rich  ore 
has  been  drawn  from  the  mines  where  it  had  lain  in  darkness  for  ages. 
It  now  waits  only  for  the  hand  of  the  artist  to  convert  it  into  coin  and  give 
it  a  popular  currency. 
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BOOK   IV 

CHAPTER  I 

The  Ottoman  Empire 

Condition   of   Turkey.  —  African  Corsairs.  —  Expedition  against  Tripwli.  — 
War  ou  the  Barbary  Coast. 

1559-1563 

There  are  two  methods  of  writing  history;  —  one  by 
following  down  the  stream  of  time,  and  exhibiting  events 
in  their  chronological  order;  the  other  by  disposing  of  these 
events  according  to  their  subjects.  The  former  is  the  most 
obvious;  and  where  the  action  is  simple  and  continuous, 
as  in  biography,  for  the  most  part,  or  in  the  narrative  of 
some  grand  historical  event,  which  concentrates  the  interest, 
it  is  probably  the  best.  But  when  the  story  is  more  com- 
plicated, covering  a  wide  field,  and  embracing  great  va- 
riety of  incident,  the  chronological  system,  however  easy 
for  the  writer,  becomes  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  the 
reader.  He  is  hurried  along  from  one  scene  to  another 
without  fully  apprehending  any;  and  as  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  is  perpetually  broken  by  sudden  transition,  he 
carries  off  only  such  scraps  in  his  memory  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  weave  into  a  connected  and  consistent  whole. 
Yet  this  method,  as  the  most  simple  and  natural,  is  the  one 
most  affected  by  the  early  writers,  —  by  the  old  Castilian 
chroniclers  more  particularly,  who  form  the  principal  au- 
thorities in  the  present  work.  Their  wearisome  pages, 
mindful  of  no  order  but  that  of  time,  are  spread  over  as  mis- 
cellaneous a  range  of  incidents,  and  having  as  little  relation 
to  one  another,  as  the  columns  of  a  new.spaper. 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  historians  of  a  later  period 
have  preferred  to  conduct  their  story  on  more  philosophical 
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principles,  having  regard  rather  to  the  nature  of  the  events 
described,  than  to  the  precise  time  of  their  occurrence.  And 
thus  the  reader,  possessed  of  one  action,  its  causes  and  its 
consequences,  before  passing  on  to  another,  is  enabled  to 
treasure  up  in  his  memory  distinct  impressions  of  the  whole. 

In  conformity  to  this  plan,  I  have  detained  the  reader  in 
the  Netherlands  until  he  had  seen  the  close  of  Margaret's 
administration,  and  the  policy  which  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  her  succet^sor's.  During  this  period,  Spain  was  at 
peace  with  her  European  neighbors,  most  of  whom  were  too 
much  occupied  with  their  domestic  dissensions  to  have 
leisure  for  foreign  war.  France,  in  particular,  was  con- 
vulsed by  religious  feuds,  in  which  Phihp,  as  the  champion 
of  the  Faith,  took  not  only  the  deepest  interest,  but  an  active 
part.     To  this  I  shall  return  hereafter. 

But  while  at  peace  with  her  Christian  brethren,  Spain  was 
engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  the  Moslems,  both  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  The  relations  of  Europe  with  the  East 
were  altogether  different  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  what 
they  are  in  our  day.  The  Turkish  power  lay  like  a  dark 
cloud  on  the  Eastern  horizon,  to  which  every  eye  was  turned 
with  apprehension;  and  the  same  people  for  whose  protec- 
tion European  nations  are  now  willing  to  make  common 
cause  were  viewed  by  them,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
light  of  a  common  enemy. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Islamism  that,  as  the  standard  of  the 
Prophet  was  falling  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  Arabs,  it  was 
caught  up  by  a  nation  like  the  Turks,  whose  fiery  zeal  urged 
them  to  bear  it  still  onward  in  the  march  of  victory.  The 
Turks  were  to  the  Arabs  what  the  Romans  w^re  to  the 
Greeks.  Bold,  warlike,  and  ambitious,  they  had  little  of 
that  love  of  art  which  had  been  the  dominant  passion  of 
their  predecessors,  and  still  less  of  that  refinement  which, 
with  the  Arabs,  had  degenerated  into  effeminacy  and  sloth. 
Their  form  of  government  was  admirably  suited  to  their 
character.  It  was  an  unmixed  despotism.  The  sovereign, 
if  not  precisely  invested  with  the  theocratic  character  of  the 
caliphs,  was  hedged  round  with  so  much  sanctity,  that  re- 
sistance to  his  authority  was  an  offence  against  religion  as 
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well  as  law.  He  was  placed  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
above  his  subjects.  No  hereditary  aristocracy  was  allowed 
to  soften  the  descent,  and  interpose  a  protecting  barrier  for 
the  people.  All  power  was  derived  from  the  sovereign,  and, 
on  the  death  of  its  proprietor,  returned  to  him.  In  the  eye 
of  the  sultan,  his  vassals  were  all  equal,  and  all  equally  his 
slaves. 

The  theory  of  an  absolute  government  would  seem  to 
imply  perfection  in  the  head  of  it.  But  as  perfection  is 
not  the  lot  of  humanity,  it  was  prudently  provided  by  the 
Turkish  constitution  that  the  sultan  should  have  the  benefit 
of  a  council  to  advise  him.  It  consisted  of  three  or  four 
great  officers,  appointed  by  himself,  with  the  grand-vizier  at 
their  head.  This  functionary  was  possessed  of  an  authority 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  prime-minister  of  any  European 
prince.  All  the  business  of  state  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
through  his  hands.  The  persons  chosen  for  this  high  oflice 
were  usually  men  of  capacity  and  experience ;  and  in  a  weak 
reign  they  served  by  their  large  authority  to  screen  the  in- 
capacity of  the  sovereign  from  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  while 
they  preserved  the  state  from  detriment.  It  might  be  thought 
that  powers  so  vast  as  those  bestowed  on  the  vizier  might 
have  rendered  him  formidable,  if  not  dangerous,  to  his  mas- 
ter. But  his  master  was  placed  as  far  above  him  as  above 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  He  had  unlinu^ted  power  of  life 
and  death;  and  how  little  he  was  troubled  with  scruples  in 
the  exercise  of  this  power  is  abundantly  shown  in  history. 
The  bow-string  was  too  often  the  only  warrant  for  the  depo- 
sition of  a  minister. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Turkish  institutions,  the 
one  which  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  keystone  of  the 
system,  was  that  relating  to  the  Christian  population  of 
the  empire.  Once  in  five  years  a  general  conscription  was 
made,  by  means  of  which  all  the  children  of  Christian  parents 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  seven,  and  gave  promise  of 
excellerice  in  niiiid  or  body,  were  taken  from  their  homes 
and  brought  to  the  capital.  They  were  then  removed  to 
different  (juarters,  and  placed  in  seminaries  whore  they  might 
receive  such  instruction  as  would  lit   tlu  in  for  the  duties  of 
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life.  Those  giving  greatest  promise  of  strength  and  endur- 
ance were  sent  to  places  prepared  for  them  in  Asia  Minor. 
Here  they  were  subjected  to  a  severe  training,  to  abstinence, 
to  privations  of  every  kind,  and  to  the  strict  discipline 
which  should  fit  them  for  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  From 
this  body  was  formed  the  famous  corps  of  the  janizaries. 

Another  portion  were  placed  in  schools  in  the  capital, 
or  the  neighboring  cities,  where,  under  the  eye  of  the  sultan, 
as  it  were,  they  were  taught  various  manly  accomplishments, 
with  such  a  smattering  of  science  as  Turkish,  or  rather 
Arabian,  scholarship  could  supply.  When  their  education 
was  finished,  some  went  into  the  sultan's  body-guard,  where 
a  splendid  provision  was  made  for  their  maintenance. 
Others,  intended  for  civil  life,  entered  on  a  career  which  might 
lead  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 

As  all  these  classes  of  Christian  youths  were  taken  from 
their  parents  at  that  tender  age  when  the  doctrines  of  their 
ovvn  faith  could  hardly  have  taken  root  in  their  minds,  they 
were,  without  difficulty,  won  over  to  the  faith  of  the  Koran; 
which  was  further  commended  to  their  choice  as  the  religion 
of  the  state,  the  only  one  which  opened  to  them  the  path  of 
preferment.  Thus  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  cherished  by  royal  favor,  the  new  converts,  as  they 
rallied  round  the  throne  of  their  sovereign,  became  more 
stanch  in  their  devotion  to  his  interests,  as  well  as  to  the 
interests  of  the  religion  they  had  adopted,  than  even  the 
Turks  themselves. 

This  singular  institution  bore  hard  on  the  Christian  popu- 
lation, who  paid  this  heavy  tax  of  their  own  offspring.  But 
it  worked  well  for  the  monarchy,  which,  acquiring  fresh  vigor 
from  the  constant  infusion  of  new  blood  into  its  veins,  was 
slow  in  exhibiting  any  signs  of  decrepitude  or  decay. 

The  most  important  of  these  various  classes  was  that  of 
the  janizaries,  whose  discipline  was  far  from  terminating 
with  the  school.  Indeed,  their  whole  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  passed  in  war,  or  in  preparation  for  it.  Forbidden  to 
marry,  they  had  no  families  to  engage  their  affections, 
which,  as  with  the  monks  and  friars  in  Christian  countries, 
were  concentrated   on   their  own   order,   whose   prosperity 
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was  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  state.  Proud 
of  the  privileges  which  distinguished  them  from  the  rest 
of  the  army,  they  seemed  desirous  to  prove  their  title  to 
them  by  their  thorough  discipline,  and  by  their  promptness 
to  execute  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  services.  Their 
post  was  always  the  post  of  danger.  It  was  their  proud 
vaunt,  that  they  had  never  fied  before  an  enemy.  Clad  in 
their  flowing  robes,  so  little  suited  to  the  warrior,  armed 
with  the  arquebuse  and  the  scymitar,  —  in  their  hai.ds  more 
than  a  match  for  the  pike  or  sword  of  the  European,  —  with 
the  heron's  plume  waving  above  their  heads,  their  dense 
array  might  ever  be  seen  bearing  down  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight;  and  more  than  once,  when  the  fate  of  the  empire 
trembled  in  the  balance,  it  was  this  invincible  corps  that 
turned  the  scale,  and  by  their  intrepid  conduct  decided  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  Gathering  fresh  reputation  with  age, 
so  long  as  their  discipline  remained  unimpaired,  they  were 
a  match  for  the  best  soldiers  of  Europe.  But  in  time  this 
admirable  organization  experienced  a  change.  One  sultan 
allowed  them  to  marry;  another,  to  bring  their  sons  into 
the  corps;  a  third  opened  the  ranks  to  Turks  as  well  as 
Christians;  until,  forfeiting  their  peculiar  character,  the 
janizaries  became  confounded  with  the  militia  of  the  empire. 
These  changes  occurred  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second; 
but  their  consequences  were  not  fully  unfolded  till  the  fol- 
lowing century.' 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Turks,  considering  the  unlimited 
power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  their  rulers,  that  these  should 
have  so  often  been  possessed  of  the  courage  and  capacity 
for  using  it  for  the  advancement  of  the  nation.  From  0th- 
man  the  First,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  to  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  the  contemporary  of  Philip,  the  Turkish  throne 

'  For  tho  procPclinK  pagrs  I  have  boon  indobtod,  amonp  othor  sources, 
to  Sa>?rp<lo,  "  Mi'inorias  Ilistorira.'*  do  los  Monarcas  Othomanos,"  (trad. 
Ca-'ft,  Madrid,  lOSt.)  and  to  Raiiko,  "Ottoman  and  Spanish  Empires;" 
to  the  latter  in  particular.  Tho  work  of  this  eminent  scholar,  resting  as 
it  mainly  does  on  the  contemporary  reports  of  the  Venetian  ministers,  is 
of  the  most  authentic  character;  while  he  has  the  rare  talent  of  selecting 
facts  so  significant  for  historical  illustration,  that  they  serve  the  double 
purpK)8c  of  both  facts  and  reflections. 
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was  filled  by  a  succession  of  able  princes,  who,  bred  to  war, 
were  every  year  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and 
adding  to  its  resources.  By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, besides  their  vast  possessions  in  Asia,  they  held  the 
eastern  portions  of  Africa.  In  Europe,  together  with  the 
countries  at  this  day  acknowledging  their  sceptre,  they  were 
masters  of  Greece;  and  Solyman,  overrunning  Transylvania 
and  Hungary,  had  twice  carried  his  victorious  banners  up 
to  the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  battleground  of  the  Cross  and 
the  Crescent  was  transferred  from  the  west  to  the  east  of 
Europe;  and  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century  became 
what  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees  had  been  in  the  eighth,  the 
bulwark  of  Christendom. 

Nor  was  the  power  of  Turkey  on  the  sea  less  formidable 
than  on  the  land.  Her  fleet  rode  undisputed  mistress  of 
the  Levant;  for  Venice,  warned  by  the  memorable  defeat 
at  Prevesa,  in  1538,  and  by  the  loss  of  Cyprus  and  other 
territories,  hardly  ventured  to  renew  the  contest.  That 
wily  republic  found  that  it  was  safer  to  trust  to  diplomacy 
than  to  arms,  in  her  dealings  with  the  Ottomans. 

The  Turkish  navy,  sweeping  over  the  JVIediterranean ,  com- 
bined with  the  corsairs  of  the  Barbary  coast,  —  who,  to  some 
extent,  owed  allegiance  to  the  Porte,  —  and  made  frequent 
descents  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Spain,  committing  worse 
ravages  than  those  of  the  hurricane.  From  these  ravages 
France  only  was  exempt ;  for  her  princes,  with  an  unscrupu- 
lous policy  which  caused  general  scandal  in  Christendom, 
by  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  protected  her  territories 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  her  honor. 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa,  at  this  time,  was  occupied 
by  various  races,  who,  however  they  may  have  differed  in 
other  respects,  all  united  in  obedience  to  the  Koran.  Among 
them  was  a  large  infusion  of  Moors  descended  from  the  Arab 
tribes  who  had  once  occupied  the  south  of  Spain,  and  who, 
on  its  reconquest  by  the  Christians,  had  fled  that  country 
rather  than  renounce  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Many 
even  of  the  Moors  then  living  were  among  the  victims  of  this 
religious  persecution ;  and  they  looked  with  longing  eyes  on 
the  beautiful  land  of  their  inheritance,  and  with  feelings  of 
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unquenchable  hatred  on  the  Spaniards  who  had  deprived 
them  of  it. 

The  African  shore  was  studded  with  towns, — some  of 
them,  hke  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  having  a  large  extent  of 
territory  adjacent,  —  which  owned  the  sway  of  some  Moslem 
chief,  who  ruled  them  in  sovereign  state,  or,  it  might  he, 
acknowledging,  for  the  sake  of  protection,  a  qualified  alle- 
giance to  the  Sultan.  These  rude  chiefs,  profiting  by  their 
maritime  position,  followed  the  dreadful  trade  of  the  corsair. 
Issuing  from  their  strong-holds,  they  fell  on  the  unprotected 
merchantmen,  or,  descending  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Anda- 
lusia and  Valencia,  sacked  the  villages,  and  swept  off  the 
wretched  inhabitants  into  slavery. 

The  Castilian  government  did  what  it  could  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  subjects.  Fortified  posts  were  established  along 
the  shores.  Watch-towers  were  raised  on  the  heights,  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  A  fleet  of  galleys, 
kept  constantly  on  duty,  rode  off  the  coasts  to  intercept 
the  corsairs.  The  war  was  occasionally  carried  into  the 
enemy's  country.  Expeditions  were  fitted  out,  to  sweep 
the  Barbar}'  shores,  or  to  batter  down  the  strong-holds  of 
the  pirates.  Other  states,  whose  territories  bordered  on  the 
Mediterranean,  joined  in  these  expeditions;  among  them 
Tuscany,  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  —  the  two  last  the  depen- 
flencics  of  Spain,  —  and  above  all  Genoa,  whose  hardy 
seamen  did  good  service  in  these  maritime  wars.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  whose  little  island 
of  Malta,  with  its  iron  defences,  boldly  bidding  defiance  to 
the  enemy,  was  thrown  into  the  very  jaws,  as  it  wore,  of  the 
African  coast.  Pledged  by  their  vows  to  perpetual  war 
with  the  infidel,  these  brave  knights,  thus  stationed  on  the 
outposts  of  Christendom,  were  the  first  to  sound  the  alarm 
of  an  invasion,  as  they  wore  foremost  to  repel  it. 

The  Mediterranean,  in  that  day,  presented  a  very  different 
spectacle  from  what  it  shows  at  present,  —  swarming,  as  it 
does,  with  the  commerce  of  many  a  distant  land,  and  its 
shores  glittering  with  towns  an<l  villages,  that  echo  to  the 
sotmds  of  pe.ifTful  and  prf)terted  industry.  Long  tracts  of 
deserted  territory  might  then  be  seen  on  its  borders,  with  the 
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blackened  ruins  of  many  a  hamlet,  proclaiming  too  plainly 
the  recent  presence  of  the  corsair.  The  condition  of  the 
peasantry  of  the  south  of  Spain,  in  that  day,  was  not  unlike 
that  of  our  New  England  ancestors,  whose  rural  labors  might, 
at  any  time,  be  broken  by  the  war-whoop  of  the  savage, 
as  he  burst  on  the  peaceful  settlement,  sweeping  off  its 
wretched  inmates  —  those  whom  he  did  not  massacre  — 
to  captivity  in  the  wilderness.  The  trader,  instead  of  push- 
ing out  to  sea,  crept  timidly  along  the  shore,  under  the  pro- 
tecting wings  of  its  fortresses,  fearful  lest  the  fierce  enemy 
might  dart  on  him  unawares,  and  bear  him  off  to  the  dungeons 
of  Africa.  Or,  if  he  ventured  out  into  the  open  deep,  it  was 
under  a  convoy  of  well-armed  galleys,  or,  armed  to  the  teeth 
himself,  prepared  for  war. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  conflict  between 
Christian  and  Moslem  on  the  Mediterranean  waters.  Not 
unfrequently,  instead  of  a  Moor,  the  command  was  intrusted 
to  some  Christian  renegade,  who,  having  renounced  his  coun- 
try and  his  reUgion  for  the  roving  life  of  a  corsair,  felt,  like 
most  apostates,  a  keener  hatred  than  even  its  natural  ene- 
mies for  the  land  he  had  abjured.^  In  these  encounters, 
there  were  often  displayed,  on  both  sides,  such  deeds  of 
heroism  as,  had  they  been  performed  on  a  wider  theatre  of 
action,  would  have  covered  the  actors  with  immortal  glory. 
By  this  perpetual  warfare  a  race  of  hardy  and  experienced 
seamen  was  formed,  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  more  than  one  name  rose  to  eminence  for  nauti- 
cal science  as  well  as  valor,  with  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  parallel  in  other  quarters  of  Christendom.  Such 
were  the  Dorias  of  Genoa,  —  a  family  to  whom  the  ocean 
seemed  their  native  element;  and  whose  brilliant  achieve- 
ments on  its  waters,  through  successive  generations,  shed  an 
undying  lustre  on  the  arms  of  the  republic. 

The  corsair's  life  was  full  of  maritime  adventure.  Many 
a  tale  of  tragic  interest  was  told  of  his  exploits,  and  many  a 

^  Cervantes,  in  his  story  of  the  Captive's  adventures  in  Don  Quixote, 
tells  us  that  it  was  common  with  a  renegado  to  obtain  a  certificate  from 
some  of  the  Christian  captives  of  his  desire  to  return  to  Spain  ;  so  that,  if 
he  were  taken  in  arms  against  his  countrymen,  his  conduct  would  be  set 
down  to  compulsion,  and  he  would  thus  escape  the  fangs  of  the  Inquisition. 
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sad  recital  of  the  sufTcrings  of  the  Christian  captive,  tugging 
at  tlie  oar,  or  i)ining  in  the  dungoons  of  TripoH  and  Algiers. 
Such  tales  formed  the  burilen  of  the  poj)ular  minstrelsy  of 
the  period,  as  well  as  of  more  elegant  literature,  —  the 
drama,  and  romantic  fiction.  But  fact  was  stranger  than 
fiction.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  num- 
ber of  the  Christian  captives,  or  the  amount  of  their  suffer- 
ings. On  the  conquest  of  Tunis  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  in 
1535,  ten  thousand  of  these  unhappy  persons,  as  we  are 
assured,  walked  forth  from  its  dungeons,  and  knelt,  with 
tears  of  gratitude  and  joy,  at  the  feet  of  their  liberator. 
Charitable  associations  were  formed  in  Spain,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  raising  funds  to  ransom  the  Barbary  prisoners. 
But  the  ransom  demanded  was  frequently  exorbitant,  and 
the  efforts  of  these  benevolent  fraternities  made  but  a  feeble 
impression  on  the  whole  number  of  captives. 

Thus  the  war  between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  was  still 
carried  on  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  when  the 
day  of  the  Crusades  was  past  in  most  of  the  other  quarters 
of  Christendom.  The  existence  of  the  Spaniard  —  as  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  —  was  one  long  crusade; 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  he  was  still  doing  battle  with 
the  infidel,  as  stoutly  as  in  the  heroic  days  of  the  Cid.  The 
furious  contests  with  the  petty  pirates  of  Barbary  engen- 
dered in  his  bosom  feelings  of  even  keener  hostility  than  that 
which  grew  up  in  his  contests  with  the  Arabs,  where  there  was 
no  skulking,  predatory  foe,  but  army  was  openly  arrayed 
against  army,  and  they  fought  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  feeling  of  religious  hatred  rekiiulled  by  the 
Moors  of  Africa  extended  in  some  degree  to  the  Morisco 
population,  who  still  occupied  those  territories  on  the  south- 
ern borders  of  the  monarchy  which  had  belonged  to  their 
ancestors,  the  Spanish  Arabs.  This  feeling  was  increased  by 
the  suspicion,  not  altogether  without  foundation,  of  a  secret 
correspf)ndence  between  the  Moriscos  and  their  brethren 
on  the  Barbary  coast.  These  mingled  sentiments  of  hatred 
and  suspicion  sharpened  the  sword  of  persecution,  and  led 
to  most  disastrous  consequences,  which  before  long  will 
be  unfolded  to  the  reader. 
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Among  the  African  corsairs  was  one  by  the  name  of  Dragut, 
distinguished  for  his  daring  spirit,  and  the  pestilent  activity 
with  which  he  pursued  the  commerce  of  the  Spaniards.  In 
early  life  he  had  been  made  prisoner  by  Andrew  Doria ;  and 
the  four  years  during  which  he  was  chained  to  the  oar  in 
the  galleys  of  Genoa  did  not  serve  to  mitigate  the  feelings  of 
hatred  which  he  had  always  borne  to  the  Christians.  On 
the  recovery  of  his  freedom,  he  resumed  his  desperate  trade 
of  a  corsair  with  renewed  activity.  Having  made  himself 
master  of  Tripoli,  he  issued  out,  with  his  galleys,  from  that 
strong-hold,  fell  on  the  defenceless  merchantman,  ravaged 
the  coasts,  engaged  boldly  in  fight  with  the  Christian  squad- 
rons, and  made  his  name  as  terrible,  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  that  of  Barbarossa  had  been  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Fifth. 

The  people  of  the  southern  provinces,  smarting  under  their 
sufferings,  had  more  than  once  besought  Philip  to  send  an 
expedition  against  Tripoli,  and,  if  possible,  break  up  this  den 
of  thieves,  and  rid  the  Mediterranean  of  the  formidable  cor- 
sair. But  Philip,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious 
campaigns  against  the  French,  had  neither  the  leisure  nor 
the  resources,  at  that  time,  for  such  an  enterprise.  In  the 
spring  of  1559,  however,  he  gave  orders  to  the  duke  of  Medina 
Celi,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  to  fit  out  an  armament  for  the  purpose, 
to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  Italian  states,  and  to  take 
command  of  the  expedition. 

A  worse  choice  for  the  command  could  not  have  been 
made;  and  this  not  so  much  from  the  duke's  inexperience; 
for  an  apprenticeship  to  the  sea  was  not  deemed  necessary 
to  form  a  naval  commander,  in  an  age  when  men  passed  in- 
differently from  the  land-service  to  the  sea-service.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  personal  courage,  the  duke  of  Medina 
Celi  seems  to  have  possessed  none  of  the  qualities  requisite 
in  a  commander,  whether  by  land  or  sea. 

The  different  Italian  powers  —  Tuscany,  Rome,  Naples, 
Sicily,  Genoa  —  all  furnished  their  respective  quotas.  John 
Andrew  Doria,  nephew  of  the  great  Andrew,  and  worthy 
of  the  name  he  bore,  had  command  of  the  galleys  of  the  re- 
public.    To  these  was  added  the  reinforcement  of  the  grand- 
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master  of  Malta.  The  whole  fleet  amounted  to  inore  than 
a  hundred  sail,  fifty-four  of  which  w-ere  galleys;  by  much 
the  larger  part  being  furnished  by  Spain  and  her  Italian 
provinces.  Fourteen  thousand  troops  embarked  on  board 
the  squadron.  80  much  time  was  consumed  in  preparation, 
that  the  armament  was  not  got  ready  for  sea  till  late  in 
October,  1559,  —  too  late  for  acting  with  advantage  on  the 
stormy  African  coast. 

This  did  not  deter  the  viceroy,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
combined  fleet,  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Syracuse  in  Novem- 
ber. But  the  elements  conspired  against  this  ill-starred 
expedition.  Scarcely  had  the  squadron  left  the  port,  when 
it  was  assailed  by  a  tempest,  wiiich  scattered  the  vessels, 
disabled  some,  and  did  serious  damage  to  others.  To  add 
to  the  calamity,  an  epidemic  broke  out  among  the  men, 
caused  by  the  bad  quality  of  tiie  provisions  furnished  by  the 
Genoese  contractors.  In  his  distress,  the  duke  of  Medina 
Celi  put  in  at  the  island  of  Malta.  He  met  with  a  hospitable 
reception  from  the  grand-master;  for  hospitality  was  one 
of  the  obligations  of  the  order.  Full  two  months  elapsed 
before  the  duke  was  in  a  condition  to  reeml)ark,  with  his 
force  reduced  nearly  one  third  by  disease  and  death. 

Meanwhile  Dragut,  having  ascertained  the  object  of  the 
e.xpedition,  had  made  every  effort  to  put  Tripoli  in  a  posture 
of  defence.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  to  Constantinople, 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  Solyman.  The  Spanish  admiral,  in  the 
crippled  condition  of  his  armament,  determined  to  postpone 
the  attack  on  Tripoli  to  another  time,  and  to  direct  his  opera- 
tions for  the  present  against  the  island  of  .lerbali,  or,  as  it  was 
called  by  the  Spaniards,  Gelves.  This  place,  situated  scarcely 
a  league  from  the  .\frican  shore,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tripoli,  had  long  been  known  as  a  nest  of  pirates,  who  did 
great  mischief  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  a  place  of  ill- 
omen  to  the  Spaniards,  whose  arms  had  met  there  with  a 
memorable  reverse  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic' 
The  duke,  however,  landing  with  his  whole  force,  experienced 
little  resistance  from  the  Mo(»rs.  jind  soon  made  himself  mas- 

'  Firr  «lir  Histor>'  "f  tl'c  RfiRn  of  rcnliimml  .ind  Isabella,  vol.  111.  part  ii. 
rhap.   21. 
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ter  of  the  place.  It  was  defended  by  a  fortress  fallen  much 
out  of  repair;  and,  as  the  Spanish  commander  proposed  to 
leave  a  garrison  there,  he  set  about  restoring  the  fortifica- 
tions, or  rather  constructing  new  ones.  In  this  work  the 
whole  army  actively  engaged;  but  nearly  two  months  were 
consumed  before  it  was  finished.  The  fortress  was  then 
mounted  with  artillery,  and  provided  with  ammunition, 
and  whatever  was  necessary  for  its  defence.  Finally,  a 
garrison  was  introduced  into  it,  and  the  command  intrusted 
to  a  gallant  officer,  Don  Alonzo  de  Sande. 

Scarcely  had  these  arrangements  been  completed,  and  the 
troops  prepared  to  reembark,  when  advices  reached  the  duke 
that  a  large  Turkish  fleet  was  on  its  way  from  Constantinople 
to  the  assistance  of  Dragut.  The  Spanish  admiral  called 
a  council  of  war  on  board  of  his  ship.  Opinions  were  di- 
vided. Some,  among  whom  was  Doria,  considering  the  crip- 
pled condition  of  their  squadron,  were  for  making  the  best  of 
their  way  back  to  Sicily.  Others,  regarding  this  as  a  course 
unworthy  of  Spaniards,  were  for  standing  out  to  sea,  and 
giving  battle  to  the  enemy.  The  duke,  perplexed  by  the 
opposite  opinions,  did  not  come  to  a  decision.  He  was  soon 
spared  the  necessity  of  it  by  the  sight  of  the  Ottoman  fleet, 
under  full  sail,  bearing  rapidly  down  on  him.  It  consisted 
of  eighty-six  galleys,  each  carrying  a  hundred  janizaries; 
and  it  was  commanded  by  the  Turkish  admiral,  Piali,  a 
name  long  dreaded  in  the  Mediterranean. 

At  the  sight  of  this  formidable  armament,  the  Christians 
were  seized  with  a  panic.  They  scarcely  offered  any  re- 
sistance to  the  enemy ;  who,  dashing  into  the  midst  of  them, 
sent  his  broadsides  to  the  right  and  left,  sinking  some  of  the 
ships,  disabling  others,  while  those  out  of  reach  of  his  guns 
shamefully  sought  safety  in  flight.  Seventeen  of  the  com- 
bined squadron  were  sunk;  four  and  twenty,  more  or  less 
injured,  struck  their  colors;  a  few  succeeded  in  regaining 
the  island,  and  took  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 
Medina  Celi  and  Doria  were  among  those  who  thus  made 
their  way  to  the  shore;  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  on 
the  following  night,  they  effected  their  escape  in  a  frigate, 
passing,  as  by  a  miracle,  without  notice,  through  the  ene- 
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my's  fleet,  and  thus  securing  their  retreat  to  Sicily.  Never 
was  there  a  victory  more  humiliating  to  the  vanquished, 
or  one  which  reflected  less  glory  on  the  victors.* 

Before  embarking,  the  duke  ordered  Sande  to  defend  the 
place  to  the  last  e.xtremity,  promising  him  speedy  assistance. 
The  garrison,  thus  left  to  carry  on  the  contest  with  the 
whole  Turkish  army,  amounted  to  about  five  thousand  men; 
its  original  strength  being  considerably  augmented  by  the 
fugitives  from  the  fleet. 

On  the  following  morning,  Piali  landed  with  his  whole 
force,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  open  trenches  before  the 
citadel.  When  he  had  established  his  batteries  of  cannon, 
he  sent  a  summons  to  the  garrison  to  surrender.  Sandd 
returned  for  answer,  that,  "if  the  place  were  won,  it  would 
not  be,  like  Piali's  late  victory,  without  bloodshed."  The 
Turkish  commander  waited  no  longer,  but  opened  a  lively 
cannonade  on  the  ramparts,  which  he  continued  for  some 
days,  till  a  practicable  breach  was  made.  He  then  ordered 
a  general  a.ssault.  The  janizaries  rushed  forward  with  their 
usual  impetuosity,  under  a  murderous  discharge  of  artillery 
and  small  arms  from  the  fortress  as  well  as  from  the  shipping, 
which  was  so  situated  as  to  support  the  fire  of  the  besieged. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  brave  Moslems  pushed  forward  over 
the  bodies  of  their  fallen  comrades;  and,  scrambling  across 
the  ditch,  the  leading  files  succeeded  in  throwing  themselves 
into  the  breach.  But  here  they  met  with  a  spirit  as  deter- 
mined as  their  own,  from  the  iron  array  of  warriors,  armed 
with  pike  and  arquebuse,  who,  with  Sand^  at  their  head, 
formed  a  wall  as  impenetrable  as  the  ramparts  of  the  for- 
tress. The  contest  was  now  carried  on  man  against  man, 
and  in  a  space  too  narrow  to  allow  the  enemy  to  profit  by 
his  superior  numbers.  The  besieged,  meanwhile,  from  the 
battlements,  hurled  down  missiles  of  ever}'^  description  on 
the  heads  of  the  assailants.  The  struggle  lasted  for  some 
hours.  Fiut  Spanish  valor  triumphed  in  the  end,  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  back  in  disorder  across  the  moat,  while 

*  FerrrraH,  Hi.it.  {l'K.«<pfmnp,  torn.  IX.  p.  41.5  et  spq.  —  Hnrrera,  Historia 
Gpnoral,  lib.  V.  rap.  18.  —  C'uhrfra,  l'"ili|K-  8i-gundo,  lib.  V.  cap.  8.  —  .Se- 
Kr:t<lo,   Moiiarra.s  OthomanoH,   p.  234  et  HOq. 
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his  rear  files  were  sorely  galled,  in  his  retreat,  by  the  inces- 
sant fire  of  the  fortress. 

Incensed  by  the  failure  of  his  attack  and  the  slaughter 
of  his  brave  followers,  Piali  thought  it  prudent  to  wait  till 
he  should  be  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Dragut  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  men  and  of  battering  ordnance.  The  besieged 
profited  by  the  interval  to  repair  their  works,  and  when 
Dragut  appeared  they  were  nearly  as  well  prepared  for  the 
contest  as  before. 

On  the  corsair's  arrival,  Piali,  provided  with  a  heavier 
battering  train,  opened  a  more  effective  fire  on  the  citadel. 
The  works  soon  gave  way,  and  the  Turkish  commander 
promptly  returned  to  the  assault.  It  was  conducted  with 
the  same  spirit,  was  met  with  the  same  desperate  courage, 
and  ended,  like  the  former,  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the 
assailants,  who  withdrew,  leaving  the  fosse  choked  up  with 
the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  comrades.  Again  and  again 
the  attack  was  renewed,  by  an  enemy  whose  numbers  al- 
lowed the  storming  parties  to  relieve  one  another,  while  the 
breaches  made  by  an  unintermitting  cannonade  gave  inces- 
sant occupation  to  the  besieged  in  repairing  them.  Fortu- 
nately, the  number  of  the  latter  enabled  them  to  perform 
this  difficult  service;  and  though  many  were  disabled,  and 
there  were  few  who  were  not  wounded,  they  still  continued 
to  stand  to  their  posts,  with  the  same  spirit  as  on  the  first 
day  of  the  siege. 

But  the  amount  of  the  garrison,  so  serviceable  in  this  point 
of  view,  was  fatal  in  another.  The  fortress  had  been  pro- 
visioned with  reference  to  a  much  smaller  force.  The  in- 
creased number  of  mouths  was  thus  doing  the  work  of  the 
enemy.  Notwithstanding  the  strictest  economy,  there  was 
already  a  scarcity  of  provisions ;  and,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
the  garrison  was  left  entirely  without  food.  The  water  too 
had  failed.  A  soldier  had  communicated  to  the  Spanish 
commander  an  ingenious  process  for  distilling  fresh  water 
from  salt.^  This  afforded  a  most  important  supply,  though 
in  a  very  limited  quantity.     But  the  wood  which  furnished 

'  "Hallo  Don  Alvaro  un  remedio  para  la  falta  del  agua  que  en  parte 
ayud6  6,  la  necessidad,  y  fu6,  que  uno  desu  campo  le  mouro  que  el  agua  salada 
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the  fuel  necessary  for  the  process  was  at  length  exhausted, 
and  to  hunger  was  added  the  intolerable  misery  of  thirst. 

Thus  reduced  to  extremity,  the  brave  Sand6  was  not  re- 
duced to  despair.  Calling  his  men  together,  he  told  them  that 
liberty  was  of  more  value  than  life.  Anything  was  better 
than  to  surrender  to  such  an  enemy.  And  he  proposed  to 
them  to  sally  from  the  fortress  that  very  night,  and  cut 
their  way,  if  possible,  through  the  Turkish  army,  or  fall  in 
the  attempt.  The  Spaniards  heartily  responded  to  the  call 
of  their  heroic  leader.  They  felt,  like  him,  that  the  doom  of 
slavery  was  more  terrible  than  death. 

That  night,  or  rather  two  hours  before  dawn  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June,  Don  Alvaro  sallied  out  of  the  fortress,  at  the 
head  of  all  those  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  But 
they  amounted  to  scarcely  more  than  a  thousand  men,  so 
greatly  had  the  garrison  been  diminished  by  death,  or  dis- 
abled by  famine  and  disease.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
they  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  triple  row  of  intrench- 
ments,  without  alarming  the  slumbering  enemy.  At  length, 
roused  by  the  cries  of  their  sentinels,  the  Turks  sprang  to 
their  arms,  and,  gathering  in  dark  masses  round  the  Chris- 
tians, presented  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  their  advance. 
The  contest  now  became  furious;  but  it  was  short.  The 
heroic  little  band  were  too  much  enfeebled  by  their  long 
fatigues,  and  by  the  total  want  of  food  for  the  last  two  days, 
to  make  head  against  the  overwhelming  number  of  their 
assailants.  Many  fell  under  the  Turkish  scymitars,  and  the 
rest,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  were  forced  back  on  the  path  by 
which  they  had  come,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort.  Their 
dauntless  leader,  refusing  to  yield,  succeeded  in  cutting  his 
way  through  the  enemy,  and  threw  himself  into  one  of  the 
vessels  in  the  port.  Here  he  was  speedily  followed  i)y  such 
a  throng  as  threatened  to  sink  the  bark,  and  made  resistance 
hopeless.  Yielding  uj)  hLs  sword,  therefore,  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  led  off  in  triumph  to  the  tent  of  the  Turkish 
commander. 

■♦•  (Kxlia  (lpj<tilnr  jKir  alambiqiip,  y  artnqdp  salid  buena,  y  se  bfvia,  no  ne 
haziii  taiitu  <|iic  bauta.<we,  y  sc  gaxtuvu  iiiiichu  Icfia,  de  que  teiiiuii  falta." 
Hern-ra,    lli.xturiu  ( M-iifnil,    turn.    I.    p.   434. 
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On  the  same  day  the  remainder  of  the  garrison,  unable 
to  endure  another  assault,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Piali 
had  now  accomplished  the  object  of  the  expedition;  and. 
having  reestablished  the  Moorish  authorities  in  possession 
of  the  place,  he  embarked,  with  his  whole  army,  for  Con- 
stantinople. The  tidings  of  his  victory  had  preceded  him; 
and,  as  he  proudly  sailed  up  the  Bosphorus,  he  was  greeted 
with  thunders  of  artillery  from  the  seraglio  and  the  heights 
surrounding  the  capital.  First  came  the  Turkish  galleys, 
in  beautiful  order,  with  the  banners  taken  from  the  Chris- 
tians ignominiously  trailing  behind  them  through  the  water. 
Then  followed  their  prizes,  —  the  seventeen  vessels  taken  in 
the  action,  —  the  battered  condition  of  which  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  of  their  conquerors.  But  the  prize 
greater  than  all  was  the  prisoners,  amounting  to  nearly  four 
thousand,  who,  manacled  like  so  many  malefactors,  were 
speedily  landed,  and  driven  through  the  streets,  amidst  the 
shouts  and  hootings  of  the  populace,  to  the  slave-market  of 
Constantinople.  A  few  onh%  of  the  higher  order,  were  re- 
served for  ransom.  Among  them  were  Don  Alvaro  de 
Sande  and  a  son  of  Medina  Cell.  The  young  nobleman  did 
not  long  survive  his  captivity.  Don  Alvaro  recovered  his 
freedom,  and  lived  to  take  ample  vengeance  for  all  he  had 
suffered  on  his  conquerors. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  disastrous  expedition  against 
Tripoli,  which  left  a  stain  on  the  Spanish  arms  that  even  the 
brave  conduct  of  the  garrison  at  Gelves^  could  not  wholly 
wipe  away.  The  Moors  were  greatly  elated  by  the  discom- 
fiture of  their  enemies ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  filled  with  a 
proportionate  degree  of  despondency,  as  they  reflected  to 
what  extent  their  coasts  and  their  commerce  would  be 
exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  corsairs.  Philip 
was  especially  anxious  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  his  posses- 
sions on  the  African  coast.     The  two  principal  of  these  were 

'  For  the  account  of  the  heroic  defence  of  Gelves,  see  —  and  reconcile, 
if  the  reader  can  —  Herrera,  ubi  supra;  Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn. 
IX.  pp.  41G-421 ;  Leti,  Filippo  II.,  torn.  I.  pp.  349-352 ;  Cabrera,  Filipe 
Seguudo,  Ub.  V.  cap.  11,  12;  Campana,  Vita  di  Filippo  II.,  par.  II.  lib.  12; 
Segrado,  Monarcas  Othomanos,  p.  237  et  seq.  —  Sepulveda,  De  Rebus 
Gestis  Philippi  II.,  pp.  03  et  seq. 
Vol.  II  — G 
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Oran  and  Mazarquivir,  situated  not  far  to  the  west  of  Algiers. 
They  were  the  conquests  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  former 
place  was  won  by  an  expedition  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense. 
The  enterprises  of  tliis  reniarkaljle  man  were  conducted  on 
a  gigantic  scale,  which  might  seem  better  suited  to  the  reve- 
nues of  princes.  Of  the  two  places  Oran  was  the  more  con- 
siderable ;  yet  hardly  more  important  than  Mazarquivir, 
which  possessed  an  excellent  harbor,  —  a  thing  of  rare  oc- 
currence on  the  Barbary  shore.  Both  had  been  cherished 
with  care  by  the  Castilian  government,  and  by  no  monarch 
more  than  by  Philip  the  Second,  who  perfectly  understood 
the  importance  of  these  possessions,  both  for  the  advantages 
of  a  commodious  harbor,  and  for  the  means  they  gave  him 
of  bridling  the  audacity  of  the  African  cruisers.^ 

In  1562,  the  king  ordered  a  squadron  of  four  and  twenty 
galle\'s,  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Mendoza,  to 
be  got  ready  in  the  port  of  Malaga,  to  carry  supplies  to  the 
African  colonies.  But  in  crossing  the  Mediterranean,  the 
ships  were  assailed  by  a  furious  tempest,  which  compelled 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  little  port  of  Herradura.  The  fury 
of  the  storm,  however,  continued  to  increase;  and  the  ves- 
sels, while  riding  at  anchor,  dashed  against  one  another 
with  such  violence,  that  many  of  them  foundered,  and  others, 
parting  their  cables,  drifted  on  shore,  which  was  covered 
far  and  wide  with  the  dismal  wrecks.  Two  or  three  only, 
standing  out  to  sea,  and  braving  tlie  hurricane  on  the  deep, 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape.  By  this  frightful  shipwreck, 
four  thousand  men,  including  their  commander,  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  waves.  The  southern  provinces  were  filled 
with  consternation  at  this  new  calamity,  coming  so  soon  after 
the  defeat  at  Gelves.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hand  of  Providence 
was  lifted  against  them  in  their  wars  with  the  Mu.ssulmans.* 

The  Barbary  Moors,  encouraged  by  the  losses  of  the  Span- 
ish navy,  thought  this  a  favorable  time  for  recovering  their 
ancient  po.s.sessions  on  the  coast.     Hassem,  the  dey  of  Al- 

^  "Quwta  8ola  utility  ne  cava  il  Re  di  quel  luoghi  por  conservatione  de 
quali  Bpondi"  ogni  nnno  urnn  Homma  di  dcnari  delle  sue  entrate."  Rela- 
tionf  (!«•  S<iriano,    l.'ino.   M.S. 

•  Ffirrra.'",  Ilixf.  d'Espagnc,  torn.  LX.  p.  426. — Sepulveda,  Df  Ilobus 
Gestis  Philippi  II.,  p.  OU. 
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giers,  in  particular,  a  warlike  prince,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  more  than  one  successful  encounter  with  the  Christians, 
set  on  foot  an  expedition  against  the  territories  of  Oran  and 
Mazarquivir.  The  government  of  these  places  was  intrusted, 
at  that  time,  to  Don  Alonzo  de  Cordova,  count  of  Alcaudete. 
In  this  post  he  had  succeeded  his  father,  a  gallant  soldier, 
who,  five  years  before,  had  been  slain  in  battle  by  this  very 
Hassem,  the  lord  of  Algiers.  Eight  thousand  Spaniards 
had  fallen  with  him  on  the  field,  or  had  been  made  prisoners 
of  war.^  Such  were  the  sad  auspices  under  which  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Second  began,  in  his  wars  with  the  Moslems.^" 

Oran,  at  this  time,  was  garrisoned  by  seventeen  hundred 
men;  and  twenty-seven  pieces  of  artillery  were  mounted 
on  its  walls.  Its  fortifications  were  in  good  repair;  but  it 
was  in  no  condition  to  stand  a  siege  by  so  formidable  a  force 
as  that  which  Hassem  was  mustering  in  Algiers.  The  count 
of  Alcaudete,  the  governor,  a  soldier  worthy  of  the  illustrious 
stock  from  which  he  sprang,  lost  no  time  in  placing  both 
Oran  and  Mazarquivir  in  the  best  state  of  defence  which 
his  means  allowed,  and  in  acquainting  Philip  with  the  peril 
in  which  he  stood. 

Meanwhile,  the  Algerine  chief  was  going  briskly  forward 
with  his  preparations.  Besides  his  own  vassals,  he  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  the  petty  princes  of  the  neighboring  country ; 
and  in  a  short  time  he  had  assembled  a  host  in  which  Moors, 

*  The  details  of  the  battle  were  given,  in  a  letter  dated  September  5, 
1558,  by  Don  Alonzo  to  the  king.  His  father  fell,  it  seems,  in  an  attempt 
to  rescue  his  younger  son  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Though  the  father 
died,  the  son  was  saved.  It  was  the  same  Don  Martin  de  Cordova  who  so 
stoutly  defended  Mazarquivir  against  Hassem  afterwards,  as  mentioned 
in  the  text.     Carta  de  Don  Alonso  de  Cordova  al  Rev,  de  Toledo,  MS. 

*°  The  tidings  of  this  sad  disaster,  according  to  Cabrera,  hastened  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  (Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  IV.  cap.  13.)  But  a  letter 
from  the  imperial  secretary,  Gaztelu,  informs  us  that  care  was  taken  that 
the  tidings  should  not  reach  the  ear  of  his  dying  master.  "La  muerte  del 
conde  de  Alcaudete  y  su  desbarato  se  entendio  aqui  per  carta  de  Dn  Alonso 
su  hijo  que  despach6  un  correo  desde  Toledo  con  la  nueva  y  por  ser  tan 
ruyn  y  estar  S.  Magd.  en  tal  disposicion  no  se  le  dixo,  y  se  tendra  cuydado 
de  que  tampoco  la  sepa  hasta  que  plazca  d  Dios  est6  libre ;  porque  no  se 
yo  si  hay  ninguno  en  cuyo  tiempo  haya  sucedido  tan  gran  desgracia  como 
esta. "  Carta  de  Martin  de  Gaztelu  al  Secretario  Molina,  de  Yuste,  Set. 
12,  1558,  MS.  — The  original  of  this  letter,  like  that  of  the  preceding,  is 
in   the   Archives   of  Simancas. 
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Arabs,  and  Turks  were  promiscuously  mingled,  and  which, 
in  the  various  estimates  of  the  Spaniards,  rose  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  numerical  estimates 
of  the  Spaniards  in  their  wars  with  the  infidel.  The  gross 
exaggeration  of  the  numbers  brought  by  the  enemy  into  the 
field,  and  the  numbers  he  was  sure  to  leave  there,  with  the 
correspcmding  dimitmtion  of  their  own  in  both  particulars, 
would  .seem  to  infer  tiiat,  in  the.se  religious  wars,  they  thought 
some  miracle  was  necessary  to  show  that  Heaven  was  on 
their  side,  and  the  greater  the  miracle  the  greater  the  glory. 
This  hyperbolical  tone,  characteristic  of  the  old  Spaniards, 
and  said  to  have  been  imported  from  the  East,  is  particularly 
visible  in  the  accounts  of  their  struggles  with  the  Spanisii 
Arabs,  where  large  masses  were  brought  into  the  field  on  botii 
sides,  and  where  the  reports  of  a  battle  took  indeed  the  color- 
ing of  an  Araljian  tale.  The  same  taint  of  exaggeration, 
tiiough  somewhat  mitigated,  continued  to  a  nmch  later 
period,  and  may  be  observed  in  the  reports  of  the  contests 
with  the  Moslems,  whether  Turks  or  Moors,  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1563,  Hassem  left  Algiers,  at 
the  head  of  liis  somewhat  miscellaneous  array,  sending 
his  battering  train  of  artillery  round  by  water,  to  meet  him 
at  the  port  of  Mazarquivir.  He  proposed  to  begin  by  the 
siege  of  this  place,  which,  while  it  would  afford  a  convenient 
harbor  for  his  navy,  would,  by  its  comnuiiuling  position, 
facilitate  tlie  conquest  of  Oran.  Leaving  a  strong  body  of 
men,  therefore,  for  the  investment  of  the  latter,  he  continued 
liis  march  on  Mazarquivir.  situated  at  only  two  leagues' 
distance.  The  defence  of  this  place  was  intrusted  by  Alcau- 
dete  to  his  brother,  Don  Martin  de  Cordova.  Its  fortifica- 
tions were  in  good  condition,  and  garnished  with  near  thirty 
pieces  r)f  artillery.  It  was  garrisoned  by  five  hundred  men, 
was  well  {)rovided  with  ammunition,  and  was  victualled 
for  a  two  months'  siege.  It  was  also  protected  by  a  detached 
fort,  called  St.  Michael,  built  by  the  count  of  Alcaudete, 
and,  from  its  rommanding  position,  now  destined  to  be  the 
first  object  of  attack.     The  fort  was  occupied  by  a  few  hun- 
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dred  Spaniards,  who,  as  it  was  of  great  moment  to  gain  time 
for  the  arrival  of  succors  from  Spain,  were  ordered  to  main- 
tain it  to  the  last  extremity. 

Hassem  was  not  long  in  opening  trenches.  Impatient, 
however,  of  the  delay  of  his  fleet,  which  was  detained  by  the 
weather,  he  determined  not  to  wait  for  the  artillery,  but  to 
attempt  to  carry  the  fort  by  escalade.  In  this  attempt, 
though  conducted  with  spirit,  he  met  with  so  decided  a 
repulse,  that  he  abandoned  the  project  of  further  operations 
till  the  arrival  of  his  ships.  No  sooner  did  this  take  place, 
than,  landing  his  heavy  guns,  he  got  them  into  position  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  opened  a  lively  cannonade  on  the 
walls  of  the  fortress.  The  walls  were  of  no  great  strength. 
A  breach  was  speedily  made;  and  Hassem  gave  orders  for 
the  assault. 

No  sooner  was  the  signal  given,  than  Moor,  Turk,  Arab,  — 
the  various  races  in  whose  veins  glowed  the  hot  blood  of  the 
south,  —  sprang  impetuously  forward.  In  vain  the  leading 
files,  as  they  came  on,  were  swept  away  by  the  artillery  of 
the  fortress,  while  the  guns  of  Mazarquivir  did  equal  execu- 
tion on  their  flank.  The  tide  rushed  on,  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  overleaped  every  obstacle.  Each  man  seemed  emulous 
of  his  comrade,  as  if  desirous  to  show  the  superiority  of  his 
own  tribe  or  race.  The  ditch,  choked  up  with  the  debris  of 
the  rampart  and  the  fascines  that  had  been  thrown  into  it, 
was  speedily  crossed;  and  while  some  sprang  fearlessly  into 
the  breach,  others  endeavored  to  scale  the  walls.  But  every- 
where they  were  met  by  men  as  fresh  for  action  as  themselves, 
and  possessed  of  a  spirit  as  intrepid.  The  battle  raged  along 
the  parapet,  and  in  the  breach,  where  the  struggle  was  dead- 
liest. It  was  the  old  battle,  so  often  fought,  of  the  Crescent 
and  the  Cross,  the  fiery  African  and  the  cool,  indomitable 
European.  Arquebuse  and  pike,  sabre  and  scymitar, 
clashed  fearfully  against  each  other;  while  high  above  the 
din  rose  the  war-cries  of  "  Allah  ! "  and  "  St.  Jago  ! "  showing 
the  creeds  and  countries  of  the  combatants. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Moslems 
would  prevail;  and  twice  the  standard  of  the  Crescent 
was  planted  on  the  walls.     But  it  was  speedily  torn  down 
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by  the  garrison,  and  the  l)okl  adventurers  who  had  planted 
it  thrown  headlonjz;  into  the  moat. 

Meanwhile  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up 
from  the  ramparts;  and  hand-grenades,  mingled  with  barrels 
of  burning  pitch,  were  hurled  down  on  the  heads  of  the  assail- 
ants, whose  confusion  was  increased,  as  their  sight  was 
blinded  by  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  rose  from  the  fascines 
that  had  taken  fire  in  the  ditch.  But  although  their  efforts 
began  to  slacken,  they  were  soon  encouraged  by  fresh  detach- 
ments sent  to  their  support  by  Hassem,  and  the  fight  was 
renewed  with  redoubled  fury.  These  efforts,  however, 
proved  equally  ineffectual.  The  Moors  were  driven  back 
at  all  points;  and,  giving  way  before  the  invincible  courage 
of  the  Spaniards,  they  withdrew  in  such  disorder  across  the 
fosse,  now  bridged  over  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  that, 
if  the  garrison  had  been  strong  enough  in  numbers,  they 
might  have  followed  the  foe  to  his  trenches,  and  inflicted 
such  a  blow  as  would  at  once  have  terminated  the  siege. 
As  it  was,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  fearful;  whilt  that  of 
the  Spaniards,  screened  by  their  defences,  was  comparatively 
light.  Yet  a  hundred  lives  of  the  former,  so  overwhelming 
were  their  numbers,  were  of  less  account  than  a  single  life 
among  the  latter.  The  heads  of  fifty  Turks,  who  had  fallen 
in  the  breach  or  in  the  ditch,  were  cut  off,  as  we  arc  told,  by 
the  garrison,  and  sent,  as  the  grisly  trophies  of  their  victory, 
to  Oran;  "  showing  the  feelings  of  bitter  hatred  —  perhaps 
of  fear  —  with  which  this  people  was  regarded  by  the  Chris- 
tians. 

The  Moorish  chief,  chafing  under  this  loss,  reopened  his 
fire  on  the  fortress  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  He  then 
renewed  the  assault,  but  with  no  better  succ^ess.  A  third 
and  a  fourth  time  he  returned  to  the  attack,  but  in  vain. 
In  vain  too  Hassem  madly  tore  off  his  turl)an,  and,  brandish- 
ing his  scymitar,  witli  imprecations  on  his  men,  drove  them 
forward  to  the  fight.  There  was  no  lack  of  spirit  in  his  fol- 
lowers, who  poured  out  their  blood  like  water.  Rut  it  could 
not  shake  the  constancy  of  the  S[)aniards,  which  seemed 
even  to  grow  stronger  as  their  situation  became  more  des- 

"  Cabrrra,   P'ilipo  Scgundo,  lib.   VI.  cap.   10. 
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perate;  and  as  their  defences  were  swept  away,  they  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees,  and  from  behind  the  ruins  still 
poured  down  their  volleys  of  musketry  on  the  assailants. 

Yet  they  could  not  have  maintained  their  ground  so  long, 
but  for  a  seasonable  reinforcement  received  from  Mazar- 
quivir.  But,  however  high  the  spirit,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
powers  of  endurance;  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison  was 
rapidly  giving  way  under  incessant  vigils  and  want  of  food. 
Their  fortifications,  moreover,  pierced  through  and  through 
by  the  enemy's  shot,  were  no  longer  tenable;  and  a  mine, 
which  Hassem  was  now  prepared  to  run  under  the  ramparts, 
would  complete  the  work  of  destruction.  They  had  obeyed 
their  orders,  and  stood  to  their  defence  gallantly  to  the  last; 
and  they  now  obtained  leave  to  abandon  the  fort.  On  the 
seventh  of  May,  after  having  sustained  eight  assaults  and  a 
siege  of  three  weeks,  from  a  host  so  superior  to  them  in  num- 
bers, the  garrison  marched  out  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Michael. 
Under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Mazarquivir,  they  succeeded  in 
rejoining  their  comrades  there  with  but  little  loss,  and  were 
gladly  welcomed  by  their  commander,  Don  Martin  de  Cor- 
dova, who  rendered  them  the  honor  due  to  their  heroic  con- 
duct. That  same  day  Hassem  took  possession  of  the  for- 
tress.    He  found  only  a  heap  of  ruins. ^^ 

The  Moorish  prince,  stung  with  mortification  at  the  price 
he  had  paid  for  his  victory,  and  anxious,  moreover,  to  antici- 
pate the  arrival  of  succors  from  Spain,  now  eagerly  pressed 
forward  the  siege  of  Mazarquivir.  With  the  assistance  of 
his  squadron,  the  place  was  closely  invested  by  sea  and 
land.  Batteries  of  heavy  guns  were  raised  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  castle;  and  for  ten  days  they  thundered,  with- 
out interruption,  on  its  devoted  walls.  When  these  had 
been  so  far  shaken  as  to  afford  an  opening  to  the  besiegers, 
Hassem,  willing  to  spare  the  further  sacrifice  of  his  men, 
sent  a  summons  to  Don  Martin  to  surrender,  intimating,  at 

'2  For  this  siege,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently confused  by  most  of  the  writers,  see  Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne, 
torn.  iX.  p.  431  et  seq. ;  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  VI.  cap.  10 ;  Sepul- 
veda,  De  Rebus  Gestis  Philippi  II.,  p.  94;  Salazar  de  Mendoza.  Monarquia 
de  Espana,  (Madrid,  1770,)  torn.  II.  p.  127 ;  Miniana,  Historia  de  Espana, 
pp.  341,  342 ;  Caro  de  Torres,  Historia  de  las  Ordenes  Militares,  fol.  154. 
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the  same  time,  that  the  works  were  in  too  ruinous  a  condi- 
tion to  be  defended.  To  this  the  Spaniard  coolly  replied, 
that,  "if  the)'  were  in  such  a  condition,  Hassem  might  come 
and  take  them." 

On  the  signal  from  their  chief,  the  Moors  moved  rapidly 
forward  to  the  attack,  and  were  soon  brought  face  to  face 
with  their  enemy.  A  bloody  conflict  followed,  in  the  breach 
and  on  the  ramparts.  It  continued  more  than  five  hours. 
The  assailants  found  they  had  men  of  the  same  mettle  to 
deal  with  as  before,  and  with  defences  yet  stronger  than 
those  they  had  encountered  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Michael. 
Here  again  the  ardor  of  the  African  proved  no  match  for  the 
cool  and  steady  courage  of  the  European;  and  Hassem 's 
forces,  repulsed  on  every  quarter,  withdrew  in  so  mangled  a 
condition  to  their  trenches,  that  he  was  in  no  state  for  several 
days  to  renew  the  assault.'^ 

It  would  be  tedious  to  rehearse  the  operations  of  a  siege 
so  closely  resembling  in  its  details  that  of  the  fortress  of  St. 
Michael.  The  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  bloody  drama 
was  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  Don  Martin  de  G3rdova. 
Freely  exposing  himself  to  hardship  and  danger  with  the 
meanest  of  his  followers,  he  succeeded  in  infusing  his  own 
unconquerable  spirit  into  their  bosoms.  On  the  eve  of  an 
assault  he  might  be  seen  passing  through  the  ranks  with  a 
crucifix  in  his  hand,  exhorting  his  men.  by  the  blessed  sign 
of  their  redemption,  to  do  their  duty,  and  assuring  them  of 
the  protection  of  Heaven."  Every  soldier,  kindling  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  leader,  looked  on  himself  as  a  soldier 
of  the  Cross,  and  felt  assured  that  the  shield  of  the  Almighty 
must  be  stretched  over  those  who  were  thus  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Faith.  The  women  caught  somewhat  of  the 
same  generous  ardor,  and,  instead  of  confining  themselves 
to  the  feminine  occupations  of  nursing  the  sick  and  the 
wounded,  took  an  active  part  in  the  duties  of  the  soldiers, 
and  helped   to  lighten  their  labors. 

'*  Acrording  to  Cabrrra,  (Filipe  Spgiindo,  lib.  VI.  cap.  12.)  two  thousand 
infidH«  foil  on  this  orra-sion,  and  only  trn  rhri.'«tians ;  a  fair  proportion  for 
a  rhri.«<tian   hi.itorian   to  allow.      Et  nnn.  rtc. 

'•  Fcrreras,  Hist.  d'Eepagnc,  torn.  IX.  p.  456. 
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Still  the  condition  of  the  garrison  became  daily  more  pre- 
carious, as  their  strength  diminished,  and  their  defences 
crumbled  around  them  under  the  incessant  fire  of  the  be- 
siegers. The  count  of  Alcaudete  in  vain  endeavored  to 
come  to  their  relief,  or  at  least  to  effect  a  diversion  in  their 
favor.  Sallying  out  of  Oran,  he  had  more  than  one  sharp 
encounter  with  the  enemy.  But  the  odds  against  him  were 
too  great;  and  though  he  spread  carnage  among  the  Moslem 
ranks,  he  could  ill  afford  the  sacrifice  of  life  that  it  cost  him. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  two  garrisons  were  assailed  by  an 
enemy  from  within,  more  inexorable  than  the  enemy  at 
their  gates.  Famine  had  begun  to  show  itself  in  some  of 
its  hideous  forms.  They  were  alreadj'^  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  devouring  the  flesh  of  their  horses  and  asses ;  ^^  and 
even  that  was  doled  out  so  scantily,  as  too  plainly  intimated 
that  this  sustenance,  wretched  as  it  was,  was  soon  to  fail 
them.  Under  these  circumstances,  their  spirits  would  have 
sunk,  had  they  not  been  sustained  by  the  expectation  of 
succor  from  Spain ;  and  the}'  cast  many  a  wdstful  glance  on 
the  Mediterranean,  straining  their  eyes  to  the  farthest  verge 
of  the  horizon,  to  see  if  they  could  not  descry  some  friendly 
sail  upon  the  waters. 

But  Philip  was  not  unmindful  of  them.  Independently 
of  the  importance  of  the  posts,  he  felt  his  honor  to  be  deeply 
concerned  in  the  protection  of  the  brave  men,  who  were 
battling  there,  for  the  cause  not  merely  of  Castile,  but  of 
Christendom.  No  sooner  had  he  been  advised  by  Alcaudete 
of  I  he  peril  in  which  he  stood,  than  he  gave  orders  that  a 
fleet  should  be  equipped  to  go  to  his  relief.  But  such  orders, 
in  the  disabled  condition  of  the  navy,  were  more  easily 
given  than  executed.  Still,  efforts  were  made  to  assemble 
an  armament,  and  get  it  ready  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Even  the  vessels  employed  to  convoy  the  India  galleons 
were  pressed  into  the  service.  The  young  cavaliers  of  the 
southern  provinces  eagerly  embarked  as  volunteers  in  an 
expedition  which  afforded  them  an  opportunity^  for  avenging 
the  insults  offered  to  the  Spanish  arms.  The  other  states 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  had,  in  fact,  almost 

**  Campana,  Vita  di  Filippo  II.,  torn.  II.  p.  138. 
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as  deep  an  interest  in  the  cause  as  Spain  herself,  promptly 
furnished  their  contingents.  To  these  were  to  be  added,  as 
usual,  the  galleys  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  always  foremost 
to  unfurl  the  banner  in  a  war  with  the  infidel.  In  less  than 
two  months  an  armament  consisting  of  forty-two  large 
galleys,  besides  smaller  vessels,  well  manned  and  abun- 
dantly supplietl  with  provisions  and  military  stores,  was 
assembled  in  the  port  of  Malaga.  It  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza;  who,  on  the  sixth 
of  June,  weighed  anchor,  and  steered  directly  for  the  Bar- 
bary  coast. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  at  early  dawn,  the  sentinels 
on  the  ramparts  of  Mazarquivir  descried  the  fleet  like  a  dark 
speck  on  the  distant  waters.  As  it  drew  nearer,  and  the 
rising  sun,  glancing  on  the  flag  of  Castile,  showed  that  the 
long-promised  succor  was  at  hand,  the  exhausted  garrison, 
almost  on  the  brink  of  despair,  gave  themselves  up  to  a 
delirium  of  joy.  They  embraced  one  another,  like  men 
rescued  from  a  terrible  fate,  and,  with  swelling  hearts,  offered 
up  thanksgivings  to  the  Almighty  for  their  deliverance. 
Soon  the  cannon  of  Mazarquivir  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings 
to  the  garrison  of  Oran,  who  replied,  from  their  battlements, 
in  thunders  which  carried  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  be- 
siegers. If  Hassem  had  any  doubt  of  the  cause  of  these  re- 
jf)icings,  it  was  soon  dispelled  by  several  Moorish  vessels, 
which,  scudding  before  the  enemy,  like  the  smaller  birds 
before  the  eagle,  brought  report  that  a  Spanish  fleet  under 
full  sail  was  standing  for  Mazarquivir. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  He  commanded  his  ships  lying 
in  the  harbor  to  slip  their  cables  and  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  Algiers.  Orders  were  given  at  once  to  raise  the  siege. 
Everything  was  abandoned.  Whatever  could  be  of  service 
to  the  enemy  was  destroyed.  Hassem  caused  his  guns  to 
be  overcharged,  and  blew  them  to  pieces."  He  disencum- 
bered liimself  of  whatever  iiiiglit  retard  his  movements, 
and,  without  further  delay,  l)egan  his  retreat. 

No  sooner  did  Alcaudete  descry  the  army  of  the  besiegers 
f)n  its  march  across  the  hills,  than  he  sallied  out,  at  the  head 

'•  Fcrreraa,   Hist.  d'Espagnc,   torn.   IX.  p.  461. 
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of  his  cavalry,  to  annoy  them  on  their  retreat.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  his  brother  from  Mazarquivir,  with  such  of  the 
garrison  as  were  in  condition  for  service.  But  the  enemy 
had  greatly  the  start  of  them.  When  the  Spaniards  came 
up  with  his  rear-guard,  they  found  it  entirely  composed  of 
janizaries;  and  this  valiant  corps,  maintaining  its  usual 
discipline,  faced  about  and  opposed  so  determined  a  front 
to  the  assailants,  that  Alcaudete,  not  caring  to  risk  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  already  gained,  drew  off  his  men,  and  left 
a  free  passage  to  the  enemy.  The  soldiers  of  the  two  garri- 
sons now  mingled  together,  and  congratulated  one  another 
on  their  happy  deliverance,  recounting  their  exploits,  and 
the  perils  and  privations  they  had  endured;  while  Alcaudete, 
embracing  his  heroic  brother,  could  hardly  restrain  his 
tears,  as  he  gazed  on  his  wan,  emaciated  countenance,  and 
read  there  the  story  of  his  sufferings. 

The  tidings  of  the  repulse  of  the  Moslems  were  received 
with  unbounded  joy  throughout  Spain.  The  deepest  sym- 
pathy had  been  felt  for  the  brave  men  who,  planted  on  the 
outposts  of  the  empire,  seemed  to  have  been  abandoned 
to  their  fate.  The  king  shared  in  the  public  sentiment,  and 
showed  his  sense  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  Alcaudete  and  his 
soldiers,  by  the  honors  and  emoluments  he  bestowed  on 
them.  That  nobleman,  besides  the  grant  of  a  large  annual 
revenue,  was  made  viceroy  of  Navarre.  His  brother,  Don 
Martin  de  Cordova,  received  the  encomienda  of  Hornachos, 
with  the  sum  of  six  thousand  ducats.  Officers  of  inferior 
rank  obtained  the  recompense  due  to  their  merits.  Even 
the  common  soldiers  were  not  forgotten;  and  the  govern- 
ment, with  politic  liberality,  settled  pensions  on  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  siege.^^ 

"  Ibid.,  p.  442  et  seq.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  VI.  cap.  13.  — 
Campana,  Vita  di  Filippo  II.,  torn.  I.  pp.  137-139.  —  Herrera,  Hist.  Gen- 
eral, lib.  X.  cap.  4. 

The  last  historian  closes  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Mazarquivir  with 
the  following  not  inelegant  and  certainly  not  parsimonious  tribute  to  the 
heroic  conduct  of  Don  Martin  and  his  followers:  "Despues  de  noventa 
y  dos  dias  que  sostuvo  este  terrible  cerco,  y  se  embarc6  para  Espana,  que- 
dando  para  siempre  glorioso  con  los  soldados  que  con  el  se  hallaron,  ellos 
por  aver  sido  tan  obedientes,  y  por  las  hazanas  que  hizieron,  y  el  por  el 
valor  y  prudencia  con  que  los  governo  :    por  lo  qual  es  comparado  d  qual- 
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Philip  now  dotorininod  to  follow  up  his  success;  and, 
instead  of  ronfinins;  himself  to  the  defensive,  he  prepared 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  His  first  care, 
however,  was  to  restore  the  fortifications  of  Mazarquivir, 
which  soon  rose  from  their  ruins  in  greater  strength  and 
solidity  than  before.  He  then  projected  an  expedition 
against  Penon  de  \'elez  de  la  Gomera,  a  place  situated  to 
the  west  of  iiis  own  possessions  on  the  Barbary  coast.  It 
was  a  rocky  island  fortress,  which  from  the  great  strength 
of  its  defences,  as  well  as  from  its  natural  position,  was 
deemed  impregnable.  It  was  held  by  a  fierce  corsair,  whose 
name  had  long  been  terrible  in  these  seas.  In  the  summer 
of  1564,  the  king,  with  the  aid  of  his  allies,  got  together  a 
powerful  armament,  and  sent  it  at  once  against  Pefion  de 
Velez.  This  fortress  did  not  make  the  resistance  to  have 
been  expected;  and,  after  a  siege  of  scarcely  a  week's  dura- 
tion, the  garrison  submitted  to  the  superior  valor  —  or 
numbers  —  of  the  Christians.** 

This  conquest  was  followed  up,  the  ensuing  yeur,  by  an 
expedition  under  Don  Alvaro  Bazan,  the  first  marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz,  —  a  name  memorable  in  the  naval  annals  of 
Castile.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  block  up  the 
entrance  to  the  river  Tetuan,  in  the  neighborh<iod  of  the  late 
conquest.  The  banks  of  this  river  had  long  lieen  the  refuge 
of  a  horde  of  pestilent  marauders,  who,  swarming  out  of 
it«  mouth,  spread  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  fell  heavily 
on  the  commerce  of  the  Christians.  Don  Alvaro  accom- 
plished his  object  in  the  face  of  a  desperate  ejiemy,  and, 
after  some  hard  fighting,  succeederl  in  sinking  nine  brigan- 
tines  laden  with  stones  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  thus 
effectually  obstructed  its  navigation. '° 

These  brilliant  successes  caused  universal  rejoicing  through 

qtiirra  fie  los  mayorcs  ('apitancs  drl  miindo."  Historia  Orncral,  lib.  X. 
rap.   4. 

'•  Cabrera,  Filipe  SeRundo.  lib.  VT.  rap.  IR.  —  Hcrrera,  Hi.st.  General, 
torn.    I.   p.   .'j.50  et  seq. 

'•  The  affair  nf  the  Rio  fir  Trtimn  is  givpn  at  longth  in  (hr  drspatrhrs 
of  I>on  Alvaro  Bazan,  dated  at  fruta,  Marrh  10,  1.5r».'>.  The  rorrr.'ipondenre 
nf  fhin  rommandrr  in  still  pre,<«erved  in  the  family  nrrliives  of  the  marrjuis 
of  Santa  Cruz,  from  which  the  copies  in  my  postscsbion  were  taken. 
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Spain  and  the  neighboring  countries.  They  were  espe- 
cially important  for  the  influence  they  exerted  on  the 
spirits  of  the  Christians,  depressed  as  these  had  been  by  a 
long  series  of  maritime  reverses.  The  Spaniards  resumed 
their  ancient  confidence,  as  they  saw  that  victory  had  once 
more  returned  to  their  banner;  and  their  ships,  which  had 
glided  like  spectres  under  the  shadow  of  the  coast,  now, 
losing  their  apprehensions  of  the  corsair,  pushed  boldly  out 
upon  the  deep.  The  Moslems,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they 
beheld  their  navies  discomfited,  and  one  strong  place  after 
another  wrested  from  their  grasp,  lost  heart,  and  for  a  time, 
at  least,  were  in  no  condition  for  active  enterprise. 

But  while  the  arms  of  Spain  were  thus  successful  in  chas- 
tising the  Barbary  corsairs,  rumors  reached  the  country  of 
hostile  preparations  going  forward  in  the  East,  of  a  more 
formidable  character  than  any  on  the  shores  of  Africa.  The 
object  of  these  preparations  was  not  Spain  itself,  but  Malta. 
Yet  this  little  island,  the  bulwark  of  Christendom,  was  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  Spain,  that  an 
account  of  its  memorable  siege  can  hardly  be  deemed  an 
episode  in  the  history  of  Philip  the  Second. 


CHAPTER   II 
The  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John 

Maflters   of    Rhodes.  —  Driven    from    Rhodes.  —  EstabHshed    at   Malta.  — 
Menaced  by  Solyman.  —  La  Valette.  —  Hia  Preparations  for  Defence. 

1565 

The  order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  traces  its  origin  to  a 
remote  period,  —  to  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  in  the 
eleventh  century.  A  reUgious  association  was  then  formed 
in  Palestine,  under  the  title  of  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  object  of  which,  as  the  name  importt,  was  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  sick.  There  was  a  good  harvest 
of  these  among  the  poor  pilgrims  who  wandered  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
society  assumed  other  duties,  of  a  military  nature,  designed 
for  the  defence  of  the  pilgrim  no  less  than  his  relief;  and  the 
new  society,  under  the  name  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  St.  John,  besides  the  usual  monastic  vows,  pledged  them- 
selves to  defend  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to  maintain  per- 
petual war  against  the  infidel.' 

In  its  new  form,  so  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
the  institution  found  favor  witli  the  bold  crusaders,  and  the 
accassion  of  members  from  different  parts  of  Christendom 
greatly  enlarged  its  power  and  political  consequence.  It  soon 
rivalled  the  fraternity  of  the  Templars,  and,  like  that  body, 
bccjime  one  of  the  princijial  pillars  of  the  throne  of  Jerusalem. 
.After  the  fall  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Cliristian.s  from  Palestine,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  remained 

'  HHyot,  Hist,  dfs  Ordros  R/'-ligioux  ft  Militairos,  (Paris.  1792,  4to,)  torn. 
HI.  pp.  74-78.  —  Vrrtof,  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  (Eng.  trans., 
Lon.Uin,  1728.  fol.)   vol.   II.  pp.    lS-24. 
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a  short  while  in  Cyprus,  when  they  succeeded  in  conquering 
Rhodes  from  the  Turks,  and  thus  secured  to  themselves  a 
permanent  residence. 

Placed  in  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  this  little  island, 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  as  they  were  now  usually  called, 
found  themselves  on  a  new  and  independent  theatre  of  action, 
where  they  could  display  all  the  resources  of  their  institu- 
tions, and  accomplish  their  glorious  destinies.  Thrown  into 
the  midst  of  the  Mussulmans,  on  the  borders  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  their  sword  was  never  in  the  scabbard.  Their 
galle5's  spread  over  the  Levant,  and,  whether  alone  or  with 
the  Venetians,  —  the  rivals  of  the  Turks  in  those  seas,  — 
they  faithfully  fulfilled  their  vow  of  incessant  war  with  the 
infidel.  Every  week  saw  their  victorious  galleys  returning 
to  port  with  the  rich  prizes  taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  every 
year  the  fraternity  received  fresh  accessions  of  princes  and 
nobles  from  every  part  of  Christendom,  eager  to  obtain 
admission  into  so  illustrious  an  order.  Many  of  these  were 
possessed  of  large  estates,  which,  on  their  admission,  were 
absorbed  in  those  of  the  community.  Their  manors,  scat- 
tered over  Europe,  far  exceeded  in  number  those  of  their 
rivals,  the  Templars,  in  their  most  palmy  state.^  And  on 
the  suppression  of  that  order,  such  of  its  vast  possessions 
as  were  not  seized  by  the  rapacious  princes  in  whose  terri- 
tories they  were  lodged,  were  suffered  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  commanderies  of  the  latter 
—  those  conventual  establishments  which  faithfully  re- 
flected the  parent  institution  in  their  discipline  —  were  so 
prudently  administered,  that  a  large  surplus  from  their 
revenues  was  annually  remitted  to  enrich  the  treasury  of 
the  order. 

The  government  of  this  chivalrous  fraternity,  as  provided 
by  the  statutes  which  formed  its  written  constitution,  was 
in  its  nature  aristocratical.  At  the  head  was  the  grand- 
master, elected  by  the  knights  from  their  own  body,  and, 

*  Boisgelin,  on  the  authority  of  Matthew  Paris,  saj-s  that,  in  1224,  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  had  19,000  manors  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  while 
the  Templars  had  but  9,000.  Ancient  and  Modem  Malta,  (London,  1805, 
4to,)  vol.  II.  p.  19. 
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like  the  doge  of  Venice,  holding  his  office  for  life,  with  an 
authority  scarcely  larger  than  that  of  this  dignitary.  The 
legislative  and  judicial  functions  were  vested  in  councils, 
in  wliich  the  grand-master  enjoyed  no  higher  privilege  than 
that  of  a  double  vote.  But  his  patronage  was  extensive, 
for  he  had  the  nomination  to  the  most  important  offices, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  variety  and  high-sounding 
titles  of  these  offices  may  provoke  a  smile  in  the  reader, 
who  might  fancy  himself  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  a 
great  empire,  rather  than  those  of  a  little  brotherhood  of 
monks.  The  grand-master,  indeed,  in  his  manner  of  living, 
affected  the  state  of  a  sovereign  prince.  He  sent  his  am- 
ba.ssadors  to  the  principal  European  courts;  and  a  rank  was 
conceded  to  him  ne.xt  to  that  of  crowned  heads,  —  above  that 
of  any  ducal  pcjtentate.^ 

He  was  enabled  to  maintain  this  position  by  the  wealth 
which,  from  the  sources  already  enumerated,  flowed  into 
the  exchequer.  Great  sums  were  spent  in  placing  the 
island  in  the  best  state  of  defence,  in  constructing  public 
works,  palaces  for  the  grand-master,  and  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  the  various  languages,  —  a  technical  term,  denoting 
the  classification  of  the  members  according  to  their  respective 
nations;  finally,  in  the  eml)ellishment  of  the  capital,  which 
vied  in  the  splendor  of  its  architecture  with  the  finest  cities 
of  Christendom. 

Yet.  with  this  show  of  pomp  and  magnificence,  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes  did  not  sink  into  the  enervating  luxury 
which  was  charged  on  the  Templars,  nor  did  they  engage  in 
those  worldly  ambitious  schemes  which  provoked  the  jealousy 
of  princes,  and  brought  ruin  on  that  proud  order.  In  pros- 
perity as  in  poverty,  they  were  still  true  to  the  principles 
of  their  institution.  Their  galleys  still  spread  over  the 
Levant,  and  came  back  victorious  from  their  caravans,  as 
their  cruises  against  the  Moslems  were  termed.  In  every 
enterprise  set  on  foot  by  the  Christian  powers  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Faith,  the  red  banner  of  St.  .John,  with  its 

•  For  an  acroiint  of  the  institutions  of  the  order  of  .'St.  .John,  sfr-  Hflyot, 
Urdrps  R<^ligipux,  lorn.  II.  p.  .IS  ef  s<mj.  ;  also  tlu-  old  anil  NVw  StatutftJ, 
uppH-udfd  to  Mil.  11.  of  Vert»>t's  lli.story  of  tlif  Ktiijjlit.n  of  Maltu 
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eight-pointed  cross  of  white,  was  still  to  be  seen  glittering 
in  the  front  of  battle.  There  is  no  example  of  a  military 
institution  having  religion  for  its  object  which,  under  every 
change  of  condition,  and  for  so  many  centuries,  maintained 
so  inflexibly  the  purity  of  its  principles,  and  so  conscientiously 
devoted  itself  to  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  created. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  mighty  power,  like  that 
of  the  Turks,  would  patiently  endure  the  existence  of  a 
petty  enemy  on  its  borders,  which,  if  not  formidable  from 
extent  of  population  and  empire,  like  Venice,  was  even  more 
annoying  by  its  incessant  hostilities,  and  its  depredations 
on  the  Turkish  commerce.  More  than  one  sultan,  accord- 
ingly, hoping  to  rid  themselves  of  the  annoyance,  fitted  out 
expeditions  against  the  island,  with  the  design  of  crushing 
the  hornets  in  their  nest.  But  in  evwy  attempt  they  were 
foiled  by  the  valor  of  this  little  band  of  Christian  chivalry. 
At  length,  in  1522,  Solyman  the  Second  led  an  expedition 
in  person  against  Rhodes.  For  six  months  the  brave  knights, 
with  their  own  good  swords,  unaided  by  a  single  European 
power,  withstood  the  whole  array  of  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
and  when  at  length  forced  to  surrender,  they  obtained  such 
honorable  terms  from  Solyman  as  showed  he  knew  how  to 
respect  valor,  though  in  a  Christian  foe. 

Once  more  without  a  home,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  were 
abroad  on  the  world.  The  European  princes,  affecting  to 
consider  the  order  as  now  extinct,  prepared  to  confiscate 
whatever  possessions  it  had  in  their  several  dominions. 
From  this  ruin  it  was  saved  by  the  exertions  of  L'Isle  Adam, 
the  grand-master,  who  showed,  at  this  crisis,  as  much  skill 
in  diplomacy  as  he  had  before  shown  prowess  in  the  field. 
He  visited  the  principal  courts  in  person,  and  by  his  insinu- 
ating address,  as  well  as  arguments,  not  only  turned  the 
sovereigns  from  their  purpose,  but  secured  effectual  aid  for 
his  unfortunate  brethren.  The  pope  offered  them  a  tem- 
porary asylum  in  the  papal  territory;  and  Charles  the  Fifth 
was  induced  to  cede  to  the  order  the  island  of  Malta,  and  its 
dependencies,  with  entire  jurisdiction  over  them,  for  their 
permanent  residence. 

Malta,  which  had  been  annexed  by  Charles's  predecessors 
Vol.  II  —  7 
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to  Sicily,  had  descended  to  that  monarch  as  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  crown  of  Aragon.  In  thiis  ceding  it  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  Joim,  the  politic  prince  consulted  his  own 
interests  quite  as  much  as  those  of  the  order.  He  drew  no 
revenue  from  the  rocky  isle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
charged  with  its  defence  against  the  Moorish  corsairs,  who 
made  frequent  descents  on  the  spot,  wasting  the  country, 
and  dragging  off  the  miserable  people  into  slavery.  By  this 
transfer  of  the  island  to  the  military  order  of  St.  John,  he  not 
only  relieved  him.self  of  all  further  expense  on  its  account, 
but  secured  a  permanent  bulwark  for  the  protection  of  his 
own  dominions. 

It  was  wise  in  the  emperor  to  consent  that  the  gift  sliould 
be  burdened  with  no  other  condition  than  the  annual  payment 
of  a  falcon  in  token  of  his  feudal  supremacy.  It  was  also 
stipulated,  that  the  order  should  at  no  time  bear  arms  against 
Sicily;  a  stipulation  hardly  necessary  with  men  who,  by 
their  vows,  were  pledged  to  fight  in  defence  of  Christendom, 
and  not  against  it.* 

In  October,  1530,  L'Isle  Adam  and  his  brave  associates 
took  possession  of  their  new  domain.  Their  hearts  sunk 
within  them,  as  their  eyes  wandered  over  therockyexpan.se, 
forming  a  sad  contrast  to  the  beautiful  "land  of  roses" 
which  had  so  long  been  their  abode.^  But  it  was  not  very 
long  before  the  wilderness  before  them  was  to  blossom  like 
the  rose,  under  their  diligent  culture."  Earth  was  brouglit 
in  large  quantities,  and  at  great  cost,  from  Sicily.     Terraces 

*  Thf  original  deed  of  cps-sion,  in  Latin,  is  published  by  Vertot,  Knights 
of   Multa,    vol.    II.    p.    \!>7   et   seq. 

*  "Rhodes,"  from  the  fJrffk  {)6Soy.  Thp  origin  of  tho  namr  is  refprred 
by  Ptyniologist.s  to  thi'  great  ()iiantity  of  roses  wliieh  grew  wild  on  the  island. 
The  name  of  Malta  (Mflila)  is  trareil  to  the  wild  honey,  fi^Xt,  of  most 
fxcellent  flavf>r,  found  among  its  rocks. 

"  A  n-cent  traveller,  after  visiting  lx)th  Rhodes  and  Malta,  thus  allu<les 
to  the  change  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  two  islands.  "We  are  told 
that,  when  L'Isle  Adam  and  his  brave  companions  first  landed  on  this 
shore,  their  spirits  sank  within  them  at  the  contrast  its  dry  and  barren 
surface  presented  to  their  delicious  lost  Rhodes;  I  have  qualiTied  mvs<'lf 
for  adjudging  that  in  most  respects  the  tables  are  now  turne<l  between 
the  two  islands,  and  they  certainly  afford  a  very  decisive  criterion  of  the 
results  of  Turkish  and  Christian  dominion."  The  I^arl  of  Carlisle's  Diary 
in  Turkish  and  (Ireek  Waters,  (Boston,  l.S.'i.'j,)  p.  204;  —  an  un[)retending 
\olume,  which  bears  on  every  page  evidence  of  the  wiite  and  tolerant  spirit, 
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to  receive  it  were  hewn  in  the  steep  sides  of  the  rock;  and 
the  soil,  quickened  by  the  ardent  sun  of  Malta,  was  soon 
clothed  with  the  glowing  vegetation  of  the  South.  Still, 
it  did  not  raise  the  grain  necessary  for  the  consumption  of 
the  island.  This  was  regularly  imported  from  Sicily,  and 
stored  in  large  pits  or  caverns,  excavated  in  the  rock,  which, 
hermetically  closed,  preserved  their  contents  unimpaired 
for  years.  In  a  short  time,  too,  the  island  bristled  with 
fortifications,  which,  combined  with  its  natural  defences, 
enabled  its  garrison  to  defy  the  attacks  of  the  corsair.  To 
these  works  was  added  the  construction  of  suitable  dwellings 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  order.  But  it  was  long  after, 
and  not  until  the  land  had  been  desolated  by  the  siege  on 
which  we  are  now  to  enter,  that  it  was  crowned  with  the 
stately  edifices  that  eclipsed  those  of  Rhodes  itself,  and  made 
Malta  the  pride  of  the  Mediterranean.^ 

In  their  new  position  the  knights  were  not  very  differently 
situated  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  Levant.  They 
were  still  encamped  amongst  the  infidel,  with  the  watch- 
fires  of  the  enemy  blazing  around  them.  Again  their  galle3's 
sailed  forth  to  battle  with  the  corsairs,  and  returned  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  victory.  Still  the  white  cross  of  St.  John 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  post  of  danger.  In  all  the  expeditions 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second  against  the  Bar- 
bary  Moors,  from  the  siege  of  Tunis  to  the  capture  of  Penon 
de  Velez,  they  bore  a  prominent  part.  With  the  bravery 
of  the  soldier,  they  combined  the  skill  of  the  mariner;  and 
on  that  disastrous  day  when  the  Christian  navy  was  scattered 
before  Algiers,  the  ^Maltese  galleys  were  among  the  few  that 

the  various  scholarship,  and  the  sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  so  characteristic 
of  its  noble  author. 

^  For  the  account  of  Malta  I  am  much  indebted  to  Boisgelin,  "Ancient 
and  Modem  Malta."  This  work  gives  the  most  complete  view  of  Malta, 
both  in  regard  to  the  natural  history  of  the  island  and  the  military  and 
political  history  of  the  order,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  book  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  It  is  a  large  repository  of  facts  crudely  put  together,  with 
little  to  boast  of  on  the  score  of  its  literary  execution.  It  is  interesting  as 
the  production  of  a  Knight  of  St.  John,  one  of  the  unhappy  few  who  sur- 
vived to  witness  the  treachery  of  his  brethren  and  the  extinction  of  his 
order.  The  last  of  the  line,  he  may  well  be  pardoned,  if,  in  his  survey  of 
the  glorious  past,  he  should  now  and  then  sound  the  trumpet  of  glorification 
somewhat  too  loudly. 
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rode  out  the  tempest.*  It  was  not  long  before  the  name 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta  became  as  formidable  on  the  south- 
ern shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  that  of  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes  had  been  in  the  East. 

Occasionally  their  galleys,  sweeping  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Adriatic,  passed  into  the  Levant,  and  boldly  encountered 
their  old  enemy  on  his  own  seas,  even  with  odds  greatly 
against  them.^  The  Moors  of  the  Barbary  coast,  smarting 
under  the  losses  inflicted  on  them  by  their  indefatigable  foe, 
more  than  once  besought  the  Sultan  to  come  to  their  aid, 
and  avenge  the  insults  offered  to  his  religion  on  the  heads 
of  the  offenders.  At  this  juncture  occurred  the  capture  of  a 
Turkish  galleon  in  the  Levant.  It  was  a  huge  vessel,  richly 
laden,  and  defended  by  twenty  guns  and  two  hundred  jani- 
zaries. After  a  desperate  action,  she  was  taken  by  the  Mal- 
tese galleys,  and  borne  off,  a  welcome  prize,  to  the  island. 
She  belonged  to  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  imperial  harem, 
some  of  the  fair  inmates  of  which  were  said  to  have  had  an 
interest  in  the  precious  freight.'"  These  persons  iiow  joined 
with  the  Moors  in  the  demand  for  vengeance.  Solyman 
shared  in  the  general  indignation  at  the  insult  offered  to  him 
under  the  walls,  as  it  were,  of  his  own  capital;  and  he  re- 
solved to  signalize  the  close  of  his  reign  by  driving  the  knights 
from  Malta,  as  he  had  the  commencement  of  it  by  driving 
them  from  Rhodes. 

As  it  was  not  improbable  that  the  Christian  princes  would 
rally  in  support  of  an  order  which  had  fought  so  many  battles 
for  Christendom,  Solyman  made  his  preparations  on  a  for- 

•  "The  galleys  of  the  order  alone  resisted  the  fury  of  the  waves;  and 
when  Charles  the  Fifth  was  told  that  some  vessels  appeared  still  to  live 
at  sea,  he  exclaimed,  'They  must,  indeed,  be  Maltese  galleys  which  can 
outride  such  a  tempest  !'  The  high  opinion  he  had  formetl  of  this  fleet  waa 
fully  justified  ;  for  the  standard  of  the  orrler  was  soon  in  sight."  Hois- 
gelin,  Ancient  and  Modem  Malta,  vol.  II.  p.  34. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  01,  et  alibi. 

'*  The  value  of  the  freight  was  estimated  at  more  than  80,000  ducats. 
—  "So  estimo  la  presa  mas  <le  ochenta  mil  dueados,  de  sedas  de  levante, 
y  alombras  y  otraa  cosas,  cada  uno  piense  lo  (|ue  ae  diria  en  la  corte  del 
Turco,  sobre  la  [M-rdida  desta  nave  tan  poderosa,  y  tan  rica. "  Le  Verda- 
dera  Kelacion  de  fodo  lo  ()ue  el  Aflo  de  M.  U.  LXV,  ha  succedido  en  la  Isla 
de  Malta,  fK>r  Francisco  Haibi  de  Correggio,  en  todo  el  Sitio  Soldado  (Bar- 
celona,   1568.)    foi.    19. 
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midable  scale.  Rumors  of  these  spread  far  and  wide; 
and,  as  their  object  was  unknown,  the  great  powers  on  the 
Mediterranean,  each  fancying  that  its  own  dominions  might 
be  the  point  of  attack,  lost  no  time  in  placing  their  coasts 
in  a  state  of  defence.  The  king  of  Spain  sent  orders  to  his 
viceroy  in  Sicily  to  equip  such  a  fleet  as  would  secure  the 
safety  of  that  island. 

Meanwhile,  the  grand-master  of  Malta,  by  means  of  spies 
whom  he  secretl}'  employed  in  Constantinople,  received 
intelligence  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  expedition.  The  post 
of  grand-master,  at  this  time,  was  held  by  Jean  Parisot  de  la 
Valette,  a  man  whose  extraordinary  character,  no  less  than 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  has  secured  him 
an  imperishable  name  on  the  page  of  history.  He  was  of  an 
ancient  family  from  the  south  of  France,  being  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Provence.  He  was  now  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age."  In  his  youth  he  had  witnessed  the  memorable 
siege  of  Rhodes,  and  had  passed  successively  through  every 
post  in  the  order,  from  the.  humblest  to  the  highest,  which 
he  now  occupied.  With  large  experience  he  combined  a 
singular  discretion,  and  an  inflexible  spirit,  founded  on 
entire  devotion  to  the  great  cause  in  which  he  w^as  engaged. 
It  was  the  conviction  of  this  self-devotion  which,  in  part, 
at  least,  may  have  given  La  Valette  that  ascendency  over 
the  minds  of  his  brethren,  which  was  so  important  at  a  crisis 
like  the  present.  It  may  have  been  the  anticipation  of 
such  a  crisis  that  led  to  his  election  as  grand-master  in  1557, 
when  the  darkness  coming  over  the  waters  showed  the 
necessity  of  an  experienced  pilot  to  weather  the  storm. 

No  sooner  had  the  grand-master  learned  the  true  destina- 
tion of  the  Turkish  armament,  than  he  sent  his  emissaries 
to  the  different  Christian  powers,  soliciting  aid  for  the  order 
in  its  extremity.  He  summoned  the  knights  absent  in  foreign 
lands  to  return  to  Malta,  and  take  part  with  their  brethren 
in  the  coming  struggle.  He  imported  large  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  military  stores  from  Sicily  and  Spain.  He  drilled 
the  militia  of  the  island,  and  formed  an  effective  body  of 
more  than  three  thousand  men;   to  which  was  added  a  still 

"  Ibid.,  fol.  17. 
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greater  number  of  Spanish  and  Italian  troops,  raised  for  him 
by  the  kniglits  who  were  abroad.  This  force  was  augmented 
by  the  extraordinary  addition  of  five  hundred  galley-slaves, 
whom  La  Valette  withdrew  from  the  oar,  promising  to  give 
Ihem  their  freedom  if  they  served  him  faithfully.  Lastly, 
the  fortifications  were  put  in  repair,  strengthened  with  out- 
works, and  placed  in  the  best  condition  for  resisting  the 
enemy.  All  classes  of  the  inhabitants  joined  in  this  work. 
The  knights  themselves  took  their  part  in  the  toilsome 
drudgery;  and  tlic  grand-master  did  not  disdain  to  labor 
with  the  humblest  of  his  followers.  He  not  only  directed, 
but,  as  hands  were  wanted,  he  set  the  example  of  carrying 
his  own  orders  into  execution.  Wherever  his  presence  was 
needed,  he  was  to  be  found,  —  ministering  to  the  sick,  cheer- 
ing the  desponding,  stimulating  the  indifferent,  chiding  the 
dilatory,  watching  over  the  interests  of  tiic  little  community 
intrusted  to  his  care  with  parental  solicitude. 

While  thus  employed,  La  Valette  received  a  visit  from 
the  Sicilian  viceroy,  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  the  conqueror 
of  Pefion  de  Velez.  He  came,  by  Philip's  orders,  to  concert 
with  the  grand-master  the  best  means  of  defence.  He  as- 
sured the  latter  that,  so  soon  as  he  had  assembled  a  fleet, 
he  would  come  to  his  relief;  and  he  left  his  natural  son  with 
him,  to  learn  the  art  of  w'ar  under  so  experienced  a  com- 
mander. La  Valette  was  comforted  by  the  viceroy's  promises 
of  succor.  But  he  well  knew  that  it  wjis  not  to  the  promises 
of  others  he  was  to  trust,  in  his  present  exigency,  but  to  his 
own  efforts  and  those  of  his  brave  companions. 

The  knights,  in  obedience  to  his  call,  had  for  the  most 
part  now  arrived,  each  bringing  with  him  a  number  of  ser- 
vants and  other  followers.  Some  few  of  the  more  aged  and 
infirm  remained  behind;  but  this  not  so  much  from  infirmity 
and  age,  as  from  the  importance  of  having  some  of  its  members 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  community  at  foreign 
courts.  La  Valette  was  touched  by  the  alacrity  with  which 
his  brethren  repaired  to  their  posts,  to  stand  by  their  order 
in  the  dark  hour  of  its  fortunes.  He  tenderly  embraced 
them;  and  soon  afterwards,  calling  them  together,  he  dis- 
coursed with  them  on  the  perilous  position  in  which  they 
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Stood,  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  Moorish  and  Turkish 
empires  mustering  against  them.  "It  was  the  great  battle 
of  the  Cross  and  the  Koran,"  he  said,  "that  was  now  to  be 
fought.  They  were  the  chosen  soldiers  of  the  Cross;  and, 
if  Heaven  required  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  there  could  be 
no  better  time  than  this  glorious  occasion."  The  grand- 
master then  led  the  way  to  the  chapel  of  the  convent,  where 
he  and  his  brethren,  after  devoutly  confessing,  partook  of 
the  sacrament,  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  solemnly  re- 
newed their  vows  Lo  defend  the  Church  against  the  infidel. 
With  minds  exalted  by  these  spiritual  exercises,  all  worldly 
interests  seemed,  from  that  moment,  says  their  historian, 
to  lose  their  hold  on  their  affections.  They  stood  like  a 
company  of  martyrs,  —  the  forlorn  hope  of  Christendom, 
prepared,  as  their  chief  had  said,  to  offer  up  their  lives  a 
sacrifice  to  the  great  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  La  Valette  and  his  com- 
panions, ha\'ing  completed  their  preparations,  now  calmly 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  enemy.  ^^ 

1*  Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  II.  pp.  192-195.  —  Sagredo,  Monarcas 
Othomanos,  p.  244.  —  Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  26  et  seq.  —  Boisgelin, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Malta,  vol.  II.  pp.  71-73.  —  De  Thou,  HLst.  L^niverselle, 
torn.  V.  pp.  51-53.  —  J.  M.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Gloriosa  Defensa  de 
Malta,  (Madrid,  1796,)  p.  28. 


CHAPTER   III 
Siege  of  Malta 

Condition  of  Malta.  —  Arrival  of  tlic  Turks.  —  Tlipy  reconnoitre  the  Island. 
Siege  of  St.  Elmo.  —  Its  Heroic  Defence.  —  Ita  Fail. 

1565 

Bf:fore  entering  on  the  particulars  of  this  memorable 
siege,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  reader  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions. The  island  of  Malta  is  about  seventeen  miles  long 
and  nine  broad.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  it  contained  some 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  members  of 
the  order.  They  were  gathered,  for  the  most  part,  into 
wretched  towns  and  villages,  the  principal  one  of  which 
was  defended  by  a  wall  of  some  strength,  and  was  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Civita  Notable, —  "  Illustrious  City."  As 
it  was  situated  in  the  interior,  near  the  centre  of  the  island, 
the  knights  did  not  take  up  their  residence  there,  but  pre- 
ferred the  northeastern  part  of  Malta,  looking  towards  Sicily, 
and  affording  a  commodious  harbor  for  their  galleys. 

The  formation  of  the  land  in  this  quarter  is  very  remark- 
able. A  narrow,  rocky  promontory  stretches  out  into  the 
Mediterranean,  dividing  its  waters  into  two  small  gulfs,  — 
that  on  the  west  being  called  Marza  Musictte,  or  Port  Musi- 
ette,  and  that  towards  the  east,  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Valetta  harbor,  being  then  known  as  the  CJreat  Port. 
The  extreme  point  of  the  promontory  was  crowned  by  the 
Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  built  by  the  order,  soon  after  its  arrival 
in  the  island,  on  the  spot  which  commanded  the  entrance 
into  both  harbors.  It  was  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength, 
for  which  it  was  chiefly  indebted  to  its  position.     Planted 

lot 
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on  the  solid  rock,  and  washed,  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
circuit,  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  needed  no 
other  defence  on  that  quarter.  But  towards  the  land  it 
was  more  open  to  an  enemy;  and,  though  protected  by  a 
dry  ditch  and  a  counterscarp,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
secure  it  still  further,  by  means  of  a  ravelin  on  the  south- 
west, which  La  Valette  had  scarcely  completed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Turks. 

Port  Musiette,  on  the  west,  is  that  in  which  vessels  now 
perform  quarantine.  The  Great  Port  was  the  most  impor- 
tant; for  round  that  was  gathered  the  little  community 
of  knights.  Its  entrance,  which  is  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  width,  is  commanded  by  two  headlands,  one  of 
them  crested,  as  above  mentioned,  by  the  fort  of  St.  Elmo. 
The  length  of  the  harbor  may  be  nearly  two  miles ;  and  the 
water  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  ships  of  the  greatest  burden 
to  ride  there  in  security,  sheltered  within  the  encircling  arms 
of  the  coast  from  the  storms  of  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  eastern  side  of  this  basin  shoot  out  two  project- 
ing headlands,  forming  smaller  harbors  within  the  Great 
Port.  The  most  northerly  of  these  strips  of  land  was  de- 
fended by  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  round  which  clustered 
a  little  town,  called  by  way  of  eminence  II  Borgo,  "The 
Burgh,"  —  now  more  proudly  styled  "The  Victorious  City." 
It  was  here  that  the  order  took  up  its  residence,  —  the 
grand-masters  estabhshing  themselves  in  the  castle;  and 
great  pains  were  taken  to  put  the  latter  in  a  good  state  of 
defence,  while  the  town  was  protected  by  a  wall.  On  the 
parallel  strip  of  land,  known  as  the  island  of  La  Sangle, 
from  a  grand-master  of  that  name,  stood  a  fort,  called  the 
fort  of  St.  Michael,  with  a  straggling  population  gathered 
around  it,  now  busily  employed  in  strengthening  the  de- 
fences. Between  the  two  headlands  lay  the  Port  of  Galleys, 
serving,  as  its  name  imports,  as  a  haven  for  the  little  navy 
of  the  order.  This  port  was  made  more  secure  by  an  iron 
chain  drawn  across  its  entrance,  from  the  extreme  point  of 
one  headland  to  the  other. 

Such  were  the  works  constructed  by  the  knights  in  the- 
brief   period  during  which   they  had  occupied  the  island. 
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Thpy  wore  so  f.ir  imporfoct,  thai  many  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, which  the  security  of  the  country  required  to  be 
strongly  fortified,  still  remained  as  naked  and  exposed  as  at 
the  time  of  their  arrival.  This  imperfect  state  of  its  de- 
fenres  presontod  a  strong  contrast  to  the  present  condition 
of  Malta,  bristling  all  over  with  fortifications,  which  seem 
to  form  part  of  the  living  rock  out  of  which  they  spring, 
and  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  power  that  holds  possession  of 
the  sea,  might  bid  defiance  to  the  world. 

The  whole  force  which  La  Valette  could  muster  in  defence 
of  the  island  amounted  to  about  nine  thousand  men.  This 
included  seven  hundred  knights,  of  whom  about  six  hundred 
had  already  arrived.  The  remainder  were  on  their  way,  and 
joined  him  at  a  later  period  of  the  siege.  I^ctween  three  and 
four  thousand  were  Maltese,  irregularly  trained,  but  who 
had  already  gained  some  experience  of  war  in  their  contests 
with  the  Barl)ary  corsairs.  The  rest  of  the  army,  with  the 
exception  of  five  hundred  galley  slaves,  already  noticed,  and 
the  personal  followers  of  the  knights,  was  made  up  of  levies 
from  Spain  and  Italy,  who  had  come  over  to  aid  in  the  defence. 
The  useless  part  of  the  population  —  the  infirm  and  the  aged 
—  had  for  the  most  part  been  shipped  off  to  Sicily.  There 
still  remained,  however,  numbers  of  women  and  rhildren; 
and  the  former,  displaying  the  heroic  constancy  which,  in 
times  of  trouble,  so  often  distinguishes  the  sex,  did  good 
service  during  the  siege,  by  tending  the  sick  and  by  cheering 
the  flagging  spirits  of  the  soldier.' 

This  little  army  La  Valette  distributed  on  the  several 
stations,  assigning  each  to  some  one  of  the  langunfjrs,  or 
nations,  that  the  spirit  of  emulation  might  work  its  effects 
on  the  chivalry  of  the  order.  The  castle  of  St.  Elmo  was 
the  point  of  first  importance.  It  covered  so  contracted  a 
piece  of  ground,  that  it  scarcely  afforded  accommodatio?i 
for  a  thousand  men;  and  not  more  than  eight  hundred 
were  shut  up  within  its  walls  at  the  commencement  of  the 

'  Vertot,  KniRht.M  of  Malta,  vol.  IT.  p.  197.  —  Balbi,  Vcnladora  Rdarion, 
fol.  28.  — -The  lafffT  rlironirlcr,  wlu)  givrti  a  rat«lo>^iio  of  flio  forroH,  mako.s 
thr  total  amount  of  riKlitinf;  trifii  not  fxrppcl  nix  thousand  one  liundrod.  Ho 
ftppak.H,  liDwcvcr,  of  an  indefinite  ninnhor  bfsirlcw  tlir.sc,  including  a  thouaand 
slavra,  who  in  variou.-*  \vay;^  lontriliulcd  to  the  defence  of  tlie  iHJand. 
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siege.^  Its  dimensions  did  not  admit  of  its  being  provided 
with  magazines  capable  of  holding  any  large  quantity  of 
provisions,  or  military  stores,  for  which  it  was  unfortunately 
obliged  to  rely  on  its  communication  with  II  Borgo,  the  town 
across  the  harbor.  The  masonry  of  the  fort  was  not  in  the 
best  repute;  though  the  works  were  lined  with  at  least 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  looking  chiefly  towards  the  land. 
Its  garrison,  which  usually  amounted  to  sixty  soldiers,  was 
under  the  command  of  an  aged  knight,  named  De  Broglio. 
The  grand-master  reinforced  this  body  with  sixty  knights 
under  the  bailiff  of  Negropont,  a  veteran  in  whose  well- 
tried  valor  La  Valette  placed  entire  confidence.  He  was 
strengthened  by  two  companies  of  foreign  levies,  under  the 
command  of  a  Spanish  cavalier  named  La  Cerda.^ 

Various  other  points  were  held  by  small  detachments, 
with  some  one  of  the  order  at  the  head  of  each.  But  the 
strength  of  the  force,  including  nearly  all  the  remainder  of 
the  knights,  was  posted  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  in  the 
town  at  its  base.  Here,  La  Valette  took  his  own  station,  as 
the  spot  which,  by  its  central  position,  would  enable  him 
to  watch  ever  the  interests  of  the  whole.  All  was  bustle  in 
this  quarter,  as  the  people  were  busily  employed  in  strength- 
ening the  defences  of  the  town,  and  in  razing  buildings  in 
the  suburbs,  which  the  grand-master  feared  might  afford  a 
lodgment  to  the  enemy.  In  this  work  their  labors  were 
aided  by  a  thousand  slaves,  taken  from  the  prison,  and 
chained  together  in  couples.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1565,  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  was  descried  by  the  sentinels  of  St.  Elmo  and  St. 
Angelo,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  eastward,  standing  directly 
for  Malta.  A  gun,  the  signal  agreed  on,  was  fired  from  each 
of  the  forts,  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  with- 
draw into  their  villages.     The  fleet  amounted  to  one  hundred 

^  "De  modo  que  quado  los  turcos  llegaron  sobre  sant  Ermo,  hauia 
ochoeientos  hombrcs  dentro  para  pelear. "    Balbi,  Verdadera  Relaeion,  fol.  37. 

»  Ibid.,  fol.  31.  — Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  II.  p.  198. 

*  "En  este  tiempo  ya  todos  los  esclauos  assi  de  sant  Juan  como  de  par- 
ticulares  estauan  en  la  carcel,  que  seria  bien  mil  esclauos.  Y  quando  los 
sacauan  a  trabajar  a  las  postas  adonde  se  trabajaua,  los  sacauan  de  dos 
en  dos,  asidos  de  vna  cadena."     Balbi,  Verdadera  Relaeion,  fol.  37. 
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and  thirty  royal  galleys,  with  fifty  of  lesser  size,  besides  a 
number  of  transports  with  the  cannon,  ammunition,  and 
other  military  stores.^  The  breaching  artillery  consisted  of 
sixty-three  guns,  the  smallest  of  which  threw  a  ball  of  fifty- 
six  pounds,  and  some  few,  termed  basilicas,  carried  marble 
bullets  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  pounds'  weight.'  The 
Turks  were  celebrated  for  the  enormous  calibre  of  their  guns, 
from  a  very  early  period^  and  they  continued  to  employ 
those  pieces  long  after  they  had  given  way,  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  to  cannon  of  more  moderate  and  manageable 
dimensions. 

The  number  of  soldiers  on  board,  independently  of  the 
mariners,  and  including  six  thousand  janizaries,  was  about 
thirty  thousand,  —  the  flower  of  the  Ottoman  army.^  Their 
appointments  were  on  the  most  perfect  scale,  and  every- 
thing was  provided  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
siege.  Never,  probably,  had  there  been  seen  so  magnifi- 
cent an  armament  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  evident  that  Solyman  was  bent  on  the  exteimination 
of  the  order  which  he  had  once  driven  into  exile,  but  which 
had  now  renewed  its  strength,  and  become  the  most  for- 
midable enemy  of  the  Crescent. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  intrusted  to  two 
officers.  One  of  these,  Piali,  was  the  same  admiral  who 
defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Gelves.  He  had  the  direction 
of  the  naval  operations.  The  land  forces  were  given  to 
Mu.^itapha,  a  veteran  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  whose 
great  experience,  combined  with  military  talents  of  a  high 
order,  had  raised  him  to  the  head  of  his  profession.  Un- 
fortunately, his  merits  as  an  officer  were  tarnished  by  his 
cruelty.  Besides  the  command  of  the  army,  lie  had  a 
general  authority  over  the  whole  expedition,  which  excited 

•  nalbi.   fol.  23. 

•  Ihirl  ,  fol.  21.  —  Vertot  fmvH,  of  a  Imndrrd  and  sixty  pounds'  weight, 
(Kniglits  of  Malta,  vol.  II.  p.  202.)  Yrt  even  this  wa.M  far  «urpa.H.scd  by 
the  niainmoth  cannon  employed  by  Mahomet  at  the  siege  of  Con.stanti- 
nople,  in  the  preceding  century,  which,  according  to  Gibbon,  threw  stone 
bulletA    of    .six    hundre<i    |>oundH. 

'  Balbi,  Verdadera  Helarion,  fol.  20. — The  old  soldier  goes  into  the 
composition  of  the  Turkish  force,  in  the  general  estimate  of  which  he  docs 
not  differ  widely  from   Vertot. 
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the  jealousy  of  Piali,  who  thought  himself  injured  by  the 
preference  given  to  his  rival.  Thus  feelings  of  mutual  dis- 
trust arose  in  the  bosoms  of  the  two  chiefs,  which  to  some 
extent  paralyzed  the  operations  of  each. 

The  Turkish  armada  steered  for  the  southeastern  quarter 
of  the  island,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  port  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  troops  speedily  disembarked,  and  spread  themselves  in 
detached  bodies  over  the  land,  devastating  the  country,  and 
falling  on  all  stragglers  whom  they  met  in  the  fields.  Mus- 
tapha,  with  the  niain  body  of  the  army,  marching  a  short 
distance  into  the  interior,  occupied  a  rising  ground,  only  a 
few  miles  from  II  Borgo.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
inhabitants  could  be  prevented  from  issuing  from  the  gates, 
in  order  to  gaze  on  the  show  presented  by  the  invaders, 
whose  magnificent  array  stretched  far  beyond  the  hills, 
with  their  bright  arms  and  banners  glittering  in  the  sun, 
and  their  warlike  music  breathing  forth  notes  of  defiance 
to  the  Christians.  La  Valette,  in  his  turn,  caused  the 
standard  of  St.  John  to  be  unfurled  from  the  ramparts  of 
the  castle,  and  his  trumpets  to  answer  in  a  similar  strain  of 
defiance  to  that  of  the  enemy.* 

Meanwhile  the  grand  marshal,  Coppier,  had  sallied  from 
the  town  at  the  head  of  a  small  troop,  and  fallen  upon  some 
of  the  detachments  which  were  scouring  the  country.  The 
success  of  his  arms  was  shown  by  the  gory  heads  of  the 
slaughtered  Turks,  which  he  sent  back  to  II  Borgo  as  the 
troDhies  of  victory.^  La  Valette's  design,  in  permitting 
these  encounters,  was  to  familiarize  his  men  with  the  novel 
aspect  and  peculiar  weapons  of  their  enemies,  as  well  as 
with  the  fierce  war-cries  which  the  Turks  raised  in  battle. 
But  the  advantages  gained  in  these  skirmishes  did  not  com- 
pensate the  losses,  however  light,  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tians; and  after  two  knights  and  a  number  of  the  common 
file  had  been  slain,  the  grand-master  ordered  his  followers 
to  remain  quietly  within  the  walls  of  the  town. 

It  was  decided,  in  the  Turkish  council  of  war,  to  begin 
operations  with  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo;    as  the 

*  Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  34.  *  Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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possession  of  this  place  was  necessary  to  secure  a  safe  harbor 
for  the  Turkish  fleet.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  the 
trenches  were  opened,  —  if  that  can  be  said  where,  from 
the  rocky,  impenetrable  nature  of  the  ground,  no  trenches 
could  be  dug,  and  the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  a  breastwork  formed  of  planks,  having 
the  space  between  them  filled  with  earth  brought  from  a 
distance,  and  held  together  by  straw  and  rushes.  At  cer- 
tain intervals  Mustapha  indicated  the  points  for  batteries. 
The  principal  of  these  was  a  battery  where  ten  guns  were 
mounted,  some  of  them  of  the  largest  calibre;  and  altlujugh 
artillery  practice  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  our 
times,  with  so  much  greater  experience  and  more  manage- 
able engines,  yet  masonry  stronger  than  that  of  St.  Elmo 
might  well  have  crumljled  under  the  masses  of  stone  and 
iron  that  were  now  hurled  against  it. 

As  the  works  began  to  give  way,  it  seemed  clear  that 
the  garrison  must  rely  more  on  their  own  strength  than  on 
that  of  their  defences.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  send 
to  the  grand-master  and  request  reinforcements.  The  Cheva- 
lier de  la  Cerda  was  intrusted  with  the  mission.  Crossing 
over  to  II  Borgo,  he  presented  himself  before  La  Valette, 
and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  further  support  if  the  fort 
was  to  be  maintained  against  the  inhdel.  The  grand- 
master listened,  with  a  displeasure  which  he  could  not  con- 
ceal, to  this  application  for  aid  so  early  in  the  siege;  espe- 
cially as  it  was  made  in  the  pre.sence  of  many  of  the  knights, 
who  might  well  be  disheartened  by  it.  He  coldly  asked 
La  Cerda  what  loss  the  garrison  had  suffered.  The  knight, 
evading  the  question,  replied,  that  St.  Elmo  was  in  the 
condition  of  a  sick  man  who  requires  the  aid  of  the  physi- 
cian. "I  will  l)e  the  j)hysician,"  said  La  Valette,  "and  will 
Ijriiig  such  aid  that,  if  I  cannot  cure  your  fears,  I  may  at 
least  hope  to  save  the  place  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy."  So  impressed  was  he  with  the  importance  of 
maintaining  this  post  to  the  last  extremity,  if  it  were  only 
to  gain  time  for  the  Sicilian  succors,  that  he  was  prepared, 
a.s  he  said,  to  throw  himself  into  the  fortress,  and,  if  need 
were,  to  bury  himself  in  its  ruins. 
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From  this  desperate  resolution  he  was  dissuaded  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  knights,  who  represented  to  him 
that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  ex- 
pose himself  like  a  common  soldier,  and  take  his  place  in 
the  forlorn  hope.  The  grand-master  saw  the  justice  of 
these  remonstrances;  and,  as  the  knights  contended  with 
one  another  for  the  honor  of  assuming  the  post  of  danger, 
he  allowed  fifty  of  the  order,  together  with  two  companies 
of  soldiers,  to  return  with  La  Cerda  to  the  fort.  The  rein- 
forcement was  placed  under  command  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Medran,  a  gallant  soldier,  on  whose  constancy  and  courage 
La  Valette  knew  he  could  rely.  Before  its  departure,  the 
strength  of  the  force  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  several 
knights  from  Sicily,  who  obtained  the  grand-master's  leave 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  their  brethren  in  St.  Elmo.  The 
troops  were  sent  across  the  harbor,  together  with  supplies 
of  food  and  ammunition,  in  open  boats,  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo.  A  shot  happened  to 
fall  on  a  stone  near  the  trenches,  in  which  Piali,  the  Turkish 
admiral,  was  standing;  and,  a  splinter  striking  him  on  the 
head,  he  was  severely,  though  not  mortally  wounded.  La 
Valette  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  created  by  this 
incident  to  despatch  a  gsdley  to  Sicily,  to  quicken  the  opera- 
tions of  the  viceroy,  and  obtain  from  him  the  promised 
succors.  To  this  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo  replied  by  an 
assurance  that  he  should  come  to  his  relief  by  the  middle 
of  June.^" 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  that  month.  Scarcely  had 
De  Medran  entered  St.  Elmo,  when  he  headed  a  sally  against 
the  Turks,  slew  many  in  the  trenches,  and  put  the  remainder 
to  flight.  But  they  soon  returned  in  such  overwhelming 
force  as  compelled  the  Christians  to  retreat  and  take  refuge 
within  their  works.  Unfortunately,  the  smoke  of  the 
musketry,  borne  along  by  a  southerly  breeze,  drifted  in 
the  direction  of  the  castle;  and  under  cover  of  it,  the  Turks 
succeeded   in  getting   possession   of  the  counterscarp.     As 

'"  Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  37  et  seq.  —  Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta, 
vol.  II.  pp.  200-202.  —  Calderon,  Gloriosa  Defensa  de  Malta,  p.  42.  — 
Cabrera,  Filipe  Segimdo,  lib.  XI.  cup.  24. 
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the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  garrison  were  greatly  dismayed 
at  seeing  the  Moslem  standard  planted  on  their  own  de- 
fences. It  was  in  vain  they  made  every  efltort  to  recover 
them.  The  assailants,  speedily  intrenching  themselves 
behind  a  parapet  formed  of  gabions,  fascines,  and  wool- 
sacks, established  a  permanent  lodgment  on  the  counter- 
scarp. 

From  this  point,  they  kept  up  a  lively  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry on  the  ravelin,  killing  such  of  its  defenders  as  ven- 
tured to  show  themselves.  An  untoward  event  soon  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  ravelin  itself.  A  Turkish  engineer, 
reconnoitring  that  outwork  from  the  counterscarp,  is  said 
to  have  perceived  a  .sentinel  asleep  on  his  post.  He  gave 
notice  to  his  countrymen ;  and  a  party  of  janizaries  suc- 
ceeded, by  means  of  their  ladders,  in  scaling  the  walls  of 
the  ravelin.  The  guard,  though  few  in  number  and  taken 
by  surprise,  still  endeavored  to  maintain  the  place.  A 
sharp  skirmish  ensued.  But  the  Turks,  speedily  reinforced 
by  their  comrades,  who  flocked  to  their  support,  overpow- 
ered the  Christians,  and  forced  them  to  give  way.  Some 
few  succeeded  in  effecting  their  retreat  into  the  castle.  The 
janizaries  followed  close  on  the  fugitives.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  Moslem  and  Christian  would  both  be  hurried 
along  by  the  tide  of  battle  into  the  fort  itself,  liut  fortu- 
nately the  bailiff  of  Negropont,  De  .Medran,  and  some  other 
cavaliers,  heading  their  followers,  threw  themselves  on  the 
enemy,  and  checked  the  pursuit.  A  desperate  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  science  was  of  no  avail,  and  victory  waited 
on  the  strongest.  In  the  end  the  janizaries  were  forced  to 
retreat  in  their  turn.  Every  inch  of  ground  was  contested; 
until  the  Turks,  pressed  hard  by  their  adversaries,  fell  back 
into  the  ravelin,  where,  with  the  aid  of  their  comrades,  they 
made  a  resf)lute  stand  against  the  Christians.  Two  cannon 
of  the  fortress  were  now  brought  to  bear  on  the  outwork. 
Hut,  though  their  volleys  told  with  murderous  effect,  the 
Turks  threw  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  fear- 
lessly toiled,  until,  by  means  of  gabions,  sand-bags,  and  other 
materials,  they  had  built  up  a  parapet  which  secured  them 
from  annoyance.     All  further  contest  was  rendered  useless; 
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and  the  knights,  abandoning  this  important  outwork  to  the 
assailants,  sullenly  withdrew  into  the  fortress." 

While  this  was  going  on,  a  fresh  body  of  Turks,  bursting 
into  the  ditch  through  a  breach  in  the  counterscarp,  en- 
deavored to  carry  the  fortress  by  escalade.  Fortunately, 
their  ladders  were  too  short;  and  the  garrison,  plying 
them  with  volleys  of  musketry,  poured  down,  at  the  same 
•time,  such  a  torrent  of  missiles  on  their  heads  as  soon  strewed 
the  ditch  with  mangled  limbs  and  carcasses.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  party,  sallying  from  the  fort,  fell  on  the  enemy  with 
great  slaughter,  and  drove  them  —  such  as  were  in  condition 
to  fly  —  back  into  their  trenches. 

The  engagement,  brought  on,  as  we  have  seen,  by  acci- 
dent, lasted  several  hours.  The  loss  of  the  Turks  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  the  garrison,  which  amounted  to  less  than 
a  hundred  men,  twenty  of  whom  were  members  of  the  order. 
But  the  greatest  loss  of  the  besieged  was  that  of  the  counter- 
scarp and  ravelin.  Thus  shorn  of  its  outworks,  the  castle 
of  St.  Elmo  stood  like  some  bare  and  solitary  trunk  exposed 
to  all  the  fury  of  the  tempest. ^^ 

The  loss  of  the  ravelin  gave  the  deepest  concern  to  La 
Valette,  which  was  not  mitigated  by  the  consideration  that 
it  was  to  be  charged,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  negligence  of 
its  defenders.  It  made  him  the  more  solicitous  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  castle;  and  he  sent  his  boats  over  to 
remove  the  wounded,  and  replace  them  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  able-bodied  knights  and  soldiers.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion that  the  garrison  should  not  be  encumbered  with  any 
who  were  unable  to  assist  in  the  defence.     Among  the  new 

"  In  Vertot's  account  of  this  affair,  much  is  said  of  a  nondescript  out- 
work, termed  a  cavalier,  —  conveying  a  different  idea  from  what  is  under- 
stood by  that  word  in  modern  fortifications.  It  stood  without  the  walls, 
and  was  connected  with  the  ravelin  by  a  bridge,  the  possession  of  which 
was  hotly  contested  by  the  combatants.  Balbi,  the  Spanish  soldier,  so 
often  quoted,  —  one  of  the  actors  in  the  siege,  though  stationed  at  the 
fort  of  St.  Michael,  —  speaks  of  the  fight  as  being  carried  on  in  the  ditch. 
His  account  has  the  merit  of  being  at  once  the  briefest  and  the  most 
intelligible. 

'^  Balbi,   Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  40,  41.  —  Vertot,   Knights  of  Malta, 
vol.  II.  pp.  203-205.  —  Calderon,  Gloriosa  Defensa  de  Malta,  p.  48  et  seq. 
—  Sagredo,    Monarcas    Othomanos,     p.    245.  —  Cabrera,    Filipe     Segundo, 
lib.  VI.  cap.  24.  —  Herrera,  Historia  General,  lib.  XII.  cap.  4. 
Vol.  II  — 8 
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recruits  was  the  Chevalier  de  Miranda,  —  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  members  of  the  order,  who  had  lately  arrived 
from  Sicily,  —  a  soldier  whose  personal  authority,  combined 
with  great  military  knowledge,  proved  eminently  useful  to 
the  garrison. 

The  loss  which  the  besiegers  had  sustained  in  the  late 
encounter  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  arrival, 
at  this  time,  of  Dragut,  the  famous  paslui  of  Tripoli,  with 
thirteen  Moorish  galleys.  He  was  welcomed  by  salvos  of 
artillery  and  the  general  rejoicing  of  the  army;  and  this 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  reinforcement  which  he 
brought  —  the  want  of  which  was  not  then  felt  —  as  of  his 
reputation;  for  he  was  no  less  celebrated  as  an  engineer 
than  as  a  naval  commander.  The  sultan,  who  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  merits,  had  ordered  his  generals  to 
show  him  the  greatest  deference;  and  they,  at  once,  advised 
with  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  prosecuting  the  siege. 
The  effect  of  his  counsel  was  soon  seen  in  the  more  judicious 
and  efficient  measures  that  were  adopted.  A  battery  of 
four  culverins  was  established  on  the  western  headland 
commanding  the  entrance  of  Port  Musiette.  It  was  de- 
signed to  operate  on  the  western  flank  of  the  fortress;  and 
the  point  of  land  on  which  it  stood  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  the  redoubtable  corsair. 

Another  battery,  much  more  formidable  from  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  pieces,  was  raised  on  an  eminence  to  the 
s(juth  of  St.  Klmo,  and  played  both  upon  that  fort  and 
upon  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  counterscarp  of  the 
former  fortress  was  shaved  away,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  range 
to  the  artillery  of  the  besiegers;'''  and  two  cannon  were 
[»lante(l  f)n  the  ravelin,  which  directed  a  searching  fire  on 
the  interior  of  the  fortress,  compelling  the  garrison  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  retrenchments  constructed  under  the 
direction  c»f  Miranda.'^ 

The   artillery   of   the  Turks   now   opened    with   dreadful 

'»  Balhi,  Verdaflfra  Relacion,  fol.  39. 

'♦  Uiiil..  fol.  39-42.  —  Calderon,  Gloriosa  I>fen.sa  <1p  Malta,  p.  4fl.  — 
[►p  Thou,  Hint.  I'nivppM-llf,  toni.  V.  p.  5S.  —  Wrtot,  Kiiiglita  of  Malta, 
vol.    II     p    JtH    -     Miiiiaiiu,    HiHt.  <le   I-spana.  p.  3.'jU. 
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effect,  as  they  concentrated  their  fire  on  the  naked  walls 
of  St.  Elmo.  No  masonry  could  long  withstand  the  tempest 
of  iron  and  ponderous  marble  shot  which  was  hurled  from 
the  gigantic  engines  of  the  besiegers.  Fragments  of  the 
wall  fell  off  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  plaster;  and  St.  Elmo 
trembled  to  its  foundations  under  the  thunders  of  the  ter- 
rible ordnance.  The  heart  of  the  stoutest  warrior  might 
well  have  faltered  as  he  saw  the  rents  each  day  growing 
wider  and  wider,  as  if  gaping  to  give  entrance  to  the  fierce 
multitude  that  was  swarming  at  the  gates. 

In  this  extremity,  with  the  garrison  wasted  bj'^  the  con- 
stant firing  of  the  enemy,  worn  down  by  excessive  toil, 
many  of  the  knights  wounded,  all  of  them  harassed  by 
long-protracted  vigils,  it  was  natural  that  the  greater  part 
should  feel  they  had  done  all  that  duty  required  of  them, 
and  that,  without  loss  of  honor,  they  might  retire  from  a 
post  that  was  no  longer  tenable.  They  accordingly  resolved 
to  apply  to  the  grand-master,  to  send  his  boats  at  once  to 
transport  them  and  the  rest  of  the  garrison  to  II  Borgo.  The 
person  whom  they  chose  for  the  mission  was  the  Chevalier 
de  Medran,  who,  as  La  Valette  would  know,  was  not  likely 
to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  their  situation. 

De  Medran  accordingly  crossed  the  harbor,  and,  in  an 
interview  with  the  grand-master,  explained  the  purpose  of 
his  visit.  He  spoke  of  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  dwelt  on  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  garrison, 
which  was  only  to  be  sustained  b}-  constant  reinforcements 
from  II  Borgo.  But  this  was  merely  another  mode  of  con- 
suming the  strength  of  the  order.  It  would  be  better,  there- 
fore, instead  of  prolonging  a  desperate  defence,  which  must 
end  in  the  ruin  of  the  defenders,  to  remove  them  at  once  to 
the  town,  where  they  could  make  common  cause  with  their 
brethren  against  the  enemy. 

La  Valette  listened  attentively  to  De  Medran's  arguments, 
which  were  well  deserving  of  consideration.  But,  as  the 
affair  was  of  the  last  importance  to  the  interests  of  his  little 
community,  he  chose  to  lay  it  before  the  council  of  Grand 
Crosses,  —  men  who  filled  the  highest  stations  in  the  order. 
They  were  unanimously  of  the  same  opinion  as  De  Medran, 
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Not  so  was  La  Valet  to.  He  felt  that  witli  the  maintenance 
of  St.  Elmo  was  connected  the  very  existence  of  the  order. 
The  viceroy  of  Sicily,  he  told  his  brethren,  had  declared 
that,  if  this  strong  post  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he 
would  not  hazard  his  master's  fleet  there  to  save  the  island. 
And,  next  to  their  own  good  swords,  it  was  on  the  Sicilian 
succors  that  they  must  rely.  The  knights  must  maintain 
the  post  at  all  hazards.  The  viceroy  could  not  abandon 
them  in  their  need.  He  himself  would  not  desert  them. 
He  would  keep  them  well  supplied  with  whatever  was  re- 
quired for  their  defence;  and,  if  necessary,  would  go  over 
and  take  the  command  in  person,  and  make  good  the  place 
against  the  infidel,  or  die  in  the  breach. 

The  elder  knights,  on  ^ea^ning  the  grand-master's  de- 
cision, declared  their  resolution  to  abide  by  it.  They  knew 
how  lightly  he  held  his  life  in  comparison  with  the  cause  to 
which  it  was  consecrated ;  and  they  avowed  their  determina- 
tion to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  defence  of  the 
post  intrusted  to  them.  The  younger  brethren  were  not  so 
easily  reconciled  to  the  decision  of  their  superiors.  To 
remain  there  longer  was  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  life,  they  said. 
They  were  penned  up  in  the  fort,  like  sheep,  tamely  waiting 
to  be  devoured  by  the  fierce  wolves  that  were  thirsting  for 
their  blood.  This  they  could  not  endure;  and,  if  the  grand- 
master did  not  send  to  take  them  off  at  once,  they  would 
sally  out  against  the  enemy,  and  find  an  honorable  death 
on  the  field  of  battle.  A  letter  signed  by  fifty  of  the  knights, 
expressing  their  determination,  was  accordingly  despatched 
by  one  of  their  number  to  II  Borgo. 

La  Valette  received  the  communication  with  feelings  in 
which  sorrow  was  mingled  with  indignation.  It  was  not 
enough,  he  said,  for  them  to  die  the  honorable  death  which 
they  so  much  coveted.  They  must  die  in  the  manner  he 
prescribed.  They  were  bound  to  obey  his  commands.  He 
reminded  them  of  the  vows  taken  at  the  time  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  the  obligation  of  every  loyal  knight  to  sacrifice 
his  life,  if  necessary,  for  the  good  of  the  order.  Nor  would 
they  gain  anything,  he  added,  by  abandoning  their  post 
and  returning  to  the  town.     The  Turkish  army  would  soon 
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be  at  its  gates,  and  the  viceroy  of  Sicily  would  leave  them 
to  their  fate. 

That  he  might  not  appear,  however,  to  pass  too  lightly 
by  their  remonstrances,  La  Valette  determined  to  send 
three  commissioners  to  inspect  St.  Elmo,  and  report  on 
its  condition.  This  would  at  least  have  the  advantage  of 
gaining  time,  when  every  hour  gained  was  of  importance. 
He  also  sent  to  Sicily  to  remonstrate  on  the  tardiness  of  the 
viceroy's  movements,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  immediate 
succors  if  he  would  save  the  castle. 

The  commissioners  were  received  with  joy  by  the  refrac- 
tory knights,  whom  they  found  so  intent  on  their  departure 
that  they  were  already  beginning  to  throw  the  shot  into 
the  wells,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
They  eagerly  showed  the  commissioners  every  part  of  the 
works,  the  ruinous  condition  of  which,  indeed,  spoke  more 
forcibly  than  the  murmurs  of  the  garrison.  Two  of  the 
body  adopted  the  views  of  the  disaffected  party,  and  pro- 
nounced the  fort  no  longer  tenable.  But  the  third,  an 
Itahan  cavalier,  named  Castriot,  was  of  a  different  way  of 
thinking.  The  fortifications,  he  admitted,  were  in  a  bad 
state;  but  it  was  far  from  a  desperate  one.  With  fresh 
troops  and  the  materials  that  could  be  furnished  from  the 
town,  they  might  soon  be  put  in  condition  to  hold  out  for 
some  time  longer.  Such  an  opinion,  so  boldly  avowed,  in 
opposition  to  the  complaints  of  the  knights,  touched  their 
honor.  A  hot  dispute  arose  between  the  parties;  and  evil 
consequences  might  have  ensued,  had  not  the  commander, 
De  Broglio,  and  the  bailiff  of  Negropont,  to  stop  the  tumult, 
caused  the  alarm-bell  to  be  rung,  which  sent  every  knight 
to  his  post. 

Castriot,  on  his  return,  made  a  similar  report  to  the  grand- 
master, and  boldly  offered  to  make  good  his  words.  If  La 
Valette  would  allow  him  to  muster  a  force,  he  would  pass 
over  to  St.  Elmo,  and  put  it  in  condition  still  to  hold  out 
against  the  Ottoman  arms. 

La  Valette  readily  assented  to  a  proposal  which  he  may 
perhaps  have  originally  suggested.  No  compulsion  was  to 
be  used  in  a  service  of  so  much  danger.     But  volunteers 
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speedily  came  forward,  knifjhts,  soldiers,  and  inhabitants  of 
both  town  and  country.  The  only  difficulty  was  in  makinie 
the  selection.  All  eagerly  contended  for  the  glory  of  being 
enrolled  in  this  little  band  of  heroes. 

La  Valet te  was  cheered  by  the  exhibition  of  this  generous 
spirit  in  his  followers.  It  gave  assurance  of  success  stronger 
than  was  to  be  derived  from  any  foreign  aid.  He  wrote  at 
once  to  the  discontented  knights  in  St.  PJlmo,  and  informed 
them  of  what  had  been  done.  Their  petition  was  now 
granted.  They  should  be  relieved  that  very  evening. 
They  had  only  to  resign  their  posts  to  their  successors. 
"Return,  my  brethren,"  he  concluded,  "to  the  convent. 
There  you  will  be  safe  for  the  present;  and  I  shall  have  less 
apprehension  for  the  fate  of  the  fortress,  on  which  the 
preservation  of  the  island  so  much  depends." 

The  knights,  who  had  received  some  intimation  of  the 
course  the  affair  was  taking  in  II  Borgo,  were  greatly  dis- 
concerted by  it.  To  surrender  to  others  the  post  committed 
to  their  own  keeping,  would  be  a  dishonor  thej-  could  not 
endure.  When  the  letter  of  the  grand-master  arrived, 
their  mortification  was  extreme;  and  it  was  not  diminished 
by  the  cool  and  cutting  contempt  but  thinly  veiled  under  a 
show  of  solicitude  for  their  personal  safety.  They  implored 
the  bailiff  of  Negropont  to  write  in  their  name  to  La  Valette, 
and  beseech  him  not  to  subject  them  to  such  a  disgrace. 
They  avowed  their  penitence  for  the  course  they  had  taken, 
and  only  asked  that  they  might  now  be  allowed  to  give  such 
proofs  of  devotion  to  the  cause  as  should  atone  for  their 
errors. 

The  letter  was  despatched  by  a  swimmer  across  the  har- 
bor. But  the  grand-master  coldly  answered,  that  veterans 
without  subordination  were  in  his  eyes  of  less  worth  than 
raw  recruits  who  submitted  to  discipline.  The  wretched- 
ness of  the  knights  at  this  repulse  was  unspeakable;  for  in 
their  eyes  dishonor  was  far  worse  than  death.  In  their 
extremity  they  addressed  themselves  again  to  La  Valette, 
renewing  their  protestations  of  sorrow  for  the  past,  and  in 
hiimble  terms  requesting  his  forgiveness.  The  chief  felt  that 
he  had  pushed  the  matter  far  enough.     It  was  perhaps  the 
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point  to  which  he  had  intended  to  bring  it.  It  would  not 
be  well  to  drive  his  followers  to  despair.  He  felt  now  they 
might  be  trusted.  He  accordingly  dismissed  the  levies,  re- 
taining only  a  part  of  these  brave  men  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
rison ;  and  with  them  he  sent  supplies  of  ammunition,  and 
materials  for  repairing  the  battered  works. ^^ 

During  this  time,  the  Turkish  commander  was  pressing 
the  siege  with  vigor.  Day  and  night,  the  batteries  thun- 
dered on  the  ramparts  of  the  devoted  fortress.  The  ditch 
was  strewed  with  fragments  torn  from  the  walls  by  the 
iron  tempest ;  and  a  yawning  chasm,  which  had  been  gradu- 
ally opening  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the  castle,  showed 
that  a  practicable  breach  w^as  at  length  effected.  The 
uncommon  vivacity  with  which  the  guns  played  through 
the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  of  June,  and  the  false  alarms  with 
which  the  garrison  was  harassed  on  the  following  night, 
led  to  the  belief  that  a  general  assault  was  immediately 
intended.  The  supposition  was  correct.  On  the  sixteenth, 
at  dawn,  the  whole  force  of  the  besiegers  was  under  arms. 
The  appointed  signal  was  given  by  the  discharge  of  a  can- 
non; when  a  numerous  body  of  janizaries,  formed  into 
column,  moved  swiftly  forward  to  storm  the  great  breach  of 
the  castle. 

Meanwhile  the  Ottoman  fleet,  having  left  its  anchorage 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  had  moved  round,  and  now 
lay  off  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Port,  where  its  heavy  guns 
were  soon  brought  to  bear  on  the  seaward  side  of  St.  Elmo. 
The  battery  on  Point  Dragut  opened  on  the  western  flank  of 
the  fortress;  and  four  thousand  musketeers  in  the  trenches 
swept  the  breach  with  showers  of  bullets,  and  picked  off 
those  of  the  garrison  who  showed  their  heads  above  the 
parapet. 

The  guns  of  the  besieged,  during  this  time,  were  not  idle. 

"  For  the  preceding  pages,  setting  forth  the  embassies  to  La  Valette, 
and  exhibiting  in  such  bold  relief  the  character  of  the  grand-master,  I  have 
been  chiefly  indebted  to  Vertot,  (Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  II.  pp.  309-312.) 
The  same  story  is  told,  more  concisely,  by  Calderon,  Gloriosa  Defensa  de 
Malta,  pp.  60-67  ;  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  VI.  cap.  25  ;  De  Thou,  Hist. 
Universelle,  tom.  V.  p.  61  ;  Campana,  Filippo  Secondo,  par.  II.  p.  159; 
Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  44,  45. 
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They  boldly  answered  the  cannonade  of  the  vessels;  and 
on  the  land  side  the  play  of  artillery  and  musketry  was  in- 
cessant. The  besieged  now  concentrated  their  aim  on  the 
formidable  body  of  janizaries,  who,  as  already  noticed,  were 
hurrying  forward  to  the  assault.  Their  leading  files  were 
mowed  down,  and  their  flank  cruelly  torn,  by  the  cannon  of 
St.  Angelo,  at  less  than  half  a  mile's  distance.  But  though 
staggered  by  this  double  fire  on  front  and  flank,  the  janiza- 
ries were  not  stayed  in  their  career,  nor  even  thrown  into 
disarray.  Heedless  of  those  who  fell,  the  dark  column  came 
steadily  on,  like  a  thunder-cloud;  while  the  groans  of  the 
dying  were  drowned  in  the  loud  battle-cries  with  which 
their  comrades  rushed  to  the  assault.  The  fosse,  choked 
up  with  the  ruins  of  the  ramparts,  afforded  a  bridge  to  the 
assailants,  who  had  no  need  of  the  fascines  with  which  their 
pioneers  were  prepared  to  fill  up  the  chasm.  The  approach 
to  the  breach,  however,  was  somewhat  steep;  and  the  breach 
itself  was  defended  by  a  body  of  knights  and  soldiers,  who 
poured  volleys  of  musketry  thick  as  hail  on  the  assailants. 
Still  they  pushed  forward  through  the  storm,  and,  after  a 
fierce  struggle,  the  front  rajik  found  itself  at  the  summit, 
face  to  face  with  its  enemies.  But  the  strength  of  the 
Turks  was  nearly  exhausted  by  their  efforts.  They  were 
hewn  down  by  the  Christians,  who  came  fresh  into  action. 
Yet  others  succeeded  those  who  fell ;  till,  thus  outnumbered, 
the  knights  began  to  lose  ground,  and  the  forces  were  more 
equally  matched.  Then  came  the  struggle  of  man  against 
man,  where  each  party  was  spurred  on  by  the  fury  of  religious 
hate,  and  Christian  and  Moslem  looked  to  paradise  as  the 
reward  of  him  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  infidel.  No 
mercy  was  asked ;  none  was  shown ;  and  long  and  hard 
was  the  conflict  between  the  flower  of  the  Moslem  soKliery 
and  the  host  knights  of  Christendom.  In  the  heat  of  the 
fight  an  audacious  Turk  planted  his  standard  on  the  ram- 
part. But  it  was  speedily  wrenched  away  by  the  Chevalier 
de  Medran,  who  cut  down  the  Mussulman,  and  at  the  same 
moment   received    a   mortal    wound    from    an    arquebuse.'" 

'•  Thp   rpmaiiis  of   Mfilran   woro   hroufiirlit   over   to   II    Hf)rj?f),   whnrr   La 
Valette,  from  rcxpi-ct  to  his  mpinory,  cauHcd  tlicm  to  be  laid  among  those 
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As  the  contest  lasted  far  into  the  day,  the  heat  became 
intense,  and  added  sorely  to  the  distress  of  the  combatants. 
Still  neither  party  slackened  their  efforts.  Though  several 
times  repulsed,  the  Turks  returned  to  the  assault  with  the 
same  spirit  as  before;  and  when  sabre  and  scymitar  were 
broken,  the  combatants  closed  with  their  daggers,  and 
rolled  down  the  declivity  of  the  breach,  struggling  in  mortal 
conflict  with  each  other. 

While  the  work  of  death  was  going  on  in  this  quarter,  a 
vigorous  attempt  -^as  made  in  another  to  carry  the  fortress 
by  escalade.  A  body  of  Turks,  penetrating  into  the  fosse, 
raised  their  ladders  against  the  walls,  and,  pushed  forward 
by  their  comrades  in  the  rear,  endeavored  to  force  an  ascent, 
under  a  plunging  fire  of  musketry  from  the  garrison.  Frag- 
ments of  rock,  logs  of  wood,  ponderous  iron  shot,  were  rolled 
over  the  parapet,  mingled  with  combustibles  and  hand- 
grenades,  which,  exploding  as  they  descended,  shattered 
the  ladders,  and  hurled  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  assailants 
on  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  ditch.  In  this  contest  one  inven- 
tion proved  of  singular  use  to  the  besieged.  It  was  fur- 
nished them  by  La  Valette,  and  consisted  of  an  iron  hoop, 
wound  round  with  cloth  steeped  in  nitre  and  bituminous 
substances,  which,  when  ignited,  burned  with  inextinguish- 
able fury.  These  hoops,  thrown  on  the  assailants,  inclosed 
them  in  their  fiery  circles.  Sometimes  two  were  thus  im- 
prisoned in  the  same  hoop;  and,  as  the  flowing  dress  of  the 
Turks  favored  the  conflagration,  they  were  speedily  wrapped 
in  a  blaze  which  scorched  them  severely,  if  it  did  not  burn 
them  to  death.^^  This  invention,  so  simple,  —  and  rude,  as 
in  our  day  it  might  be  thought,  —  was  so  disastrous  in  its 
effects,  that  it  was  held  in  more  dread  by  the  Turks  than 
any  other  of  the  fireworks  employed  by  the  besieged. 

A  similar  attempt  to  scale  the  walls  was  made  on  the 

of  the  Grand  Crosses.  —  "  El  gran  Maestre  lo  mando  enterrar  en  una  sepul- 
tura,  adonde  se  entierran  los  cavalleros  dela  gran  Cruz,  porque  esta  era  la 
mayor  honra,  que  en  tal  tiempo  le  podia  hazer,  y  el  muy  bien  la  merecia." 
Balbi,   Verdadera   Relacion,    fol.   51. 

"  The  invention  of  this  missile  Vertot  claims  for  La  Valette.  (Knights 
of  Malta,  vol.  II.  p.  215.)  Balbi  refers  it  to  a  brother  of  the  Order,  named 
Ramon   Fortunii.      (Verdadera   Relacion,   p.   48.) 
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other  side  of  the  castle,  but  was  defeated  by  a  well-directed 
fire  from  the  jiuns  of  St.  Angelo  across  the  harbor,  —  which 
threw  their  shot  with  such  precision  as  to  destroy  most  of 
the  storming  party,  and  compel  the  rest  to  abandon  their 
design.'*  Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  the  assault,  the 
artillery  of  St.  Angelo,  St.  iMichael,  and  11  Horgo  kept  up 
so  irritating  a  fire  on  the  exposed  flank  and  rear  of  the 
enemy  as  greatly  embarrassed  his  movements,  and  did  good 
service  to  the  besieged. 

Thus  the  battle  raged  along  the  water  and  on  the  land. 
The  whole  circuit  of  the  (Ireat  Port  was  studded  with  fire. 
A  din  of  hideous  noises  rose  in  the  air:  the  roar  of  cannon, 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  hissing  of  fiery  missiles,  the 
crash  of  falling  ma.sonry,  the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  and,  high 
above  all,  the  fierce  cries  of  tluise  who  struggled  for  mastery  ! 
To  add  to  the  tumult,  in  the  heat  of  the  tight,  a  spark  fall- 
ing into  the  magazine  of  combustibles  in  the  fortress,  it 
blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  drowning  every  other 
noise,  and  for  a  moment  stilling  the  combat.  A  cloufl  of 
smoke  and  vapor,  rising  into  the  air,  settled  heavily,  like  a 
dark  canopy,  above  St.  T^lmo.  It  seemed  as  if  a  volcano 
had  suddenly  burst  from  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, belching  out  volumes  of  fire  and  smoke,  and  shaking 
the  island  to  its  centre! 

The  fight  had  lasted  for  some  hours;  and  still  the  little 
band  of  Christian  warriors  made  good  their  stand  against 
the  overwhelming  odds  of  numbers.  The  sun  had  now 
risen  high  in  the  heavens,  and  as  its  rays  beat  fiercely  on 
the  heads  of  the  assailants,  their  impetuosity  began  to 
slacken.  At  length,  faint  with  heat  and  excessive  toil,  and 
many  staggering  under  wounds,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  janizaries  could  be  brought  back  to  the  attack;  and 
Mustapha  saw  with  chagrin  that  St.  Elmo  was  not  to  be 
won  that  day.     Soon  after  noon,  he  gave  the  signal  to  re- 

'•  Thr  first  shot  was  not  no  surcossfMl,  killing  right  of  their  own  side  I 
—  "Ma-H  rl  artillrro,  n  ftiosKr  la  prissa,  n  fiirsso  la  tnrharinn  qiip  pn  nemf- 
jantpx  raflOR  snolr  snbrr  vrnir  rn  los  hnmbrrs  rl  pp  tiivo  mm*  a  mano  rlrprha, 
rjiip  no  rlrvirrn  purs  t\r  ariiu-l  tiro  main  orho  r|p  los  nurfltros  f)ue  defrndian 
n'juclla  poata."     Halbi,  Vcrdadcra  Rclacion,  fol.  50. 
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treat;  and  the  Moslem  host,  drawing  off  under  a  galhng 
fire  from  the  garrison,  fell  back  in  sullen  silence  into  their 
trenches,  as  the  tiger,  baffled  in  his  expected  prey,  takes 
refuge  from  the  spear  of  the  hunter  in  his  jungle.'" 

As  the  Turks  withdrew,  the  garrison  of  St.  Elmo  raised 
a  shout  of  victory  that  reached  across  the  waters,  and  was 
cheerily  answered  from  both  St.  Angelo  and  the  town, 
whose  inhabitants  had  watched  with  intense  interest  the 
current  of  the  fight,  on  the  result  of  which  their  own  fate  so 
much  depended. 

The  number  of  Moslems  who  perished  in  the  assault  can 
only  be  conjectured.  But  it  must  have  been  very  large. 
That  of  the  garrison  is  stated  as  high  as  three  hundred  men. 
Of  these,  seventeen  were  knights  of  the  order.  But  the 
common  soldier,  it  was  observed,  did  his  duty  as  manfully 
throughout  the  day  as  the  best  knight  by  Avhose  side  he 
fought.-"  Few,  if  any,  of  the  survivors  escaped  without 
wounds.  Such  as  were  badly  injured  were  transferred  at 
once  to  the  town,  and  an  equal  number  of  able-bodied  troops 
sent  to  replace  them,  together  with  supplies  of  ammunition, 
and  materials  for  repairing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  damage 
to  the  works.  Among  those  who  suffered  most  from  their 
wounds  was  the  bailiff  of  Negropont.  He  obstinately  re- 
fused to  be  removed  to  the  town;  and  when  urged  by  La 
Valette  to  allow  a  substitute  to  be  sent  to  relieve  him,  the 
veteran  answered,  that  he  was  ready  to  yield  up  his  com- 
mand to  any  one  who  should  be  appointed  in  his  place; 
but  he  trusted  he  should  be  allowed  still  to  remain  in  St. 
Elmo,  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  defence  of  the 
Faith." 

>»  Ibid.,  fol.  49-51. — Caldcron,  Gloriosa  Defensa  de  Malta,  p.  72  et 
seq.  —  Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  II.  pp.  214-216.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe 
Segundo,  lib.  VI.  cap.  25.  —  Sagredo,  Monarcas  Othomanos,  p.  245.  — 
Herrera,  Historia  General,  lib.  XII.  cap.  6. 

^  "En  este  assalto  y  en  todos  me  ban  dicho  Cavalleros,  que  peleard 
no  solamente  ellos,  y  los  soldados,  mas  que  los  for^^ados,  bonas  vsllas,  y 
Malteses  murieron  con  tanto  animo,  como  qualquiera  otra  persona  de 
mayor  estima."     Baibi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  51. 

^*  "Que  si  su  senoria  Illustrissima  tenia  otra  persona,  para  tal  cargo 
mejor,  q  la  embiasse,  quel  lo  obedeceria  como  a  tal,  mas  quel  queria  quedar 
en  sant  Ermo,  como  privado  cavallero,  y  por  sa  religion  sacrificar  su  cuerpo. " 
Ibid.,  fol.  44. 
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A  similar  heroic  spirit  was  shown  in  the  competition  of 
the  knights,  and  even  of  the  Maltese  soldiers,  to  take  the  place 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  fortress.  It  was  now  not 
merely  the  post  of  danger,  but,  as  might  be  truly  said,  the 
post  of  death.  Yet  these  brave  men  eagerly  contended  for 
it,  as  for  the  palm  of  glory;  and  La  Valette  was  obliged  to 
refuse  the  application  of  twelve  knights  of  the  language  of 
Italy,  on  the  ground  that  the  complement  of  the  garrison 
was  full. 

The  only  spark  of  hope  now  left  was  that  of  receiving  the 
succors  from  Sicily.  But  the  viceroy,  far  from  quickening 
his  movements,  seemed  willing  to  play  the  part  of  the  mata- 
dor in  one  of  his  national  bull-fights,  —  allowing  the  con- 
tending parties  in  the  arena  to  exhaust  themselves  in  the 
struggle,  and  reserving  his  own  appearance  till  a  single 
thrust  from  his  sword  should  decide  the  combat. 

Still,  some  chance  of  prolonging  its  existence  remained 
to  St.  Elmo  while  the  communication  could  be  maintained 
with  St.  Angelo  and  the  town,  l)y  means  of  which  the 
sinking  strength  of  the  garrison  was  continually  renewed 
with  the  fresh  life-blood  that  was  poured  into  its  veins. 
The  Turkish  commander  at  length  became  aware  that,  if 
he  would  end  the  siege,  this  communication  must  be  cut 
off.  It  would  have  been  well  for  him  had  he  come  to  this 
conclusion  sooner. 

By  the  advice  of  Dragut,  the  investment  of  the  castle  was 
to  be  completed  by  continuing  the  lines  of  intrenchment  to 
the  Clroat  Port,  where  a  l)attery  mounted  with  heavy  guns 
would  command  the  point  of  debarkation.  While  conduct- 
ing this  work,  the  Moorish  captain  was  wounded  on  the 
head,  l)y  the  splinter  from  a  rock  struck  by  a  cannon-shot, 
whidi  laid  him  .Mcnseless  in  the  trenches.  Mustapha,  com- 
manrling  a  cloak  to  be  thrown  over  the  fallen  chief,  had  him 
removed  to  his  tent.  The  wound  proved  mortal;  and 
though  Dragut  survived  to  learn  the  fate  of  St.  F^lmo,  he 
f?rems  to  have  been  in  no  condition  to  aid  the  siege  by  his 
counsels.  The  lo.ss  of  this  able  captain  was  the  severest 
blow  that  could  have  been  inflicted  on  the  besiegers. 

While   the   intrenchments   were   in    progress,   the  enemy 
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kept  up  an  unintermitting  fire  on  the  tottering  ramparts 
of  the  fortress.  This  was  accompanied  by  false  alarms, 
and  by  night  attacks,  in  which  the  flaming  missiles,  as  they 
shot  through  the  air,  cast  a  momentary  glare  over  the  waters, 
that  showed  the  dark  outlines  of  St.  Elmo  towering  in  ruined 
majesty  above  the  scene  of  desolation.  The  artillery-men 
of  St.  Angelo,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  were  guided  in 
their  aim  by  the  light  of  the  enemy's  fireworks.^^  These 
attacks  were  made  by  the  Turks,  not  so  much  in  the  expec- 
tation of  carrying  the  fort,  though  they  were  often  attended 
with  a  considerable  loss  of  life,  as  for  the  purpose  of  wearing 
out  the  strength  of  the  garrison.  And  dreary  indeed  was 
the  condition  of  the  latter;  fighting  by  day,  toiling  through 
the  livelong  night  to  repair  the  ravages  in  the  works,  they 
had  no  power  to  take  either  the  rest  or  the  nourishment 
necessary  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength.  To  all  this 
was  now  to  be  added  a  feeling  of  deeper  despondency,  as 
they  saw  the  iron  band  closing  around  them  which  was  to 
sever  them  for  ever  from  their  friends. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  the  month,  the  work  of  investment 
was  completed,  and  the  extremity  of  the  lines  was  garnished 
with  a  redoubt  mounting  two  large  guns,  which,  with  the 
musketry  from  the  trenches,  would  sweep  the  landing- 
place,  and  effectually  cut  off  any  further  supplies  from  the 
other  side  of  the  harbor.  Thus  left  to  their  own  resources, 
the  days  of  the  garrison  were  numbered. 

La  Valette,  who  had  anxiously  witnessed  these  operations 
of  the  enemy,  had  done  all  he  could  to  retard  them,  by  firing 
incessantly  on  the  laborers  in  the  hope  of  driving  them 
from  the  trenches.  When  the  work  was  completed,  his 
soul  was  filled  with  anguish;  and  his  noble  features,  which 
usually  wore  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  were  clouded  with 
deeper  sadness,  as  he  felt  he  must  now  abandon  his  brave 
comrades  to  their  fate. 


^*  "La  escuridad  de  la  noche,  fue  luego  muy  clara,  por  la  grade  catidad 
delos  fuegos  artificiales,  que  de  ambas  partes  se  arojavan,  y  de  tal  manera 
que  los  que  estavamos  en  san  Miguel,  veyamos  muy  claramente  sant  Ermo, 
y  los  artilleros  de  sant  Angel  y  de  otras  partes  apuntavan,  a  la  lumbre  de 
los  fuegos  enemigos."     Ibid.,  fol.  48. 
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On  tlie  twentieth  of  the  month  was  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi,  which,  in  happier  days,  had  been  always  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  by  the  Hospitallers.  They  did  not  fail  to 
observe  it,  even  at  this  time.  A  procession  was  formed, 
with  the  grand-master  at  its  head;  and  the  knights  walked 
clad  in  the  dark  robes  of  the  order,  embroidered  with  the 
white  cross  of  Malta.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  whole 
population  of  the  place,  men,  women,  and  children.  They 
matle  the  circuit  of  the  town,  taking  the  direction  least 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  On  reaching  the  church,  they 
prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground,  and,  with  feelings 
rendered  yet  more  solemn  by  their  own  situation,  and  above 
all  by  that  of  their  brave  comrades  in  St.  Elmo,  they  im- 
plored the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  take  pity  on  their  distress,  and 
not  to  allow  his  enemies  to  triumph  over  the  true  soldiers 
of  the  Cross." 

During  the  whole  of  the  twenty-first,  the  fire  of  the  be- 
siegers was  kept  up  with  more  than  usual  severity,  until 
in  some  places  the  crumbling  wall  was  shot  away,  down  to 
the  bare  rock  on  which  it  stood.^^  Their  pioneers,  who  had 
collected  loads  of  brushwood  for  the  purpose,  filled  up  the 
ditch  with  their  fascines;  which,  as  they  were  covered  with 
wet  eartli,  defied  the  efforts  of  the  garrison  to  set  them  on 
fire.  Throughout  the  following  night  a  succession  of  false 
alarms  kept  the  soldiers  constantly  under  arms.  All  this 
prognosticated  a  general  a.ssault.     It  came  tlie  next  day. 

With  the  earliest  streak  of  ligiit,  the  Turkish  troops  were 
in  motion.  Soon  they  came  pouring  in  over  the  fosse, 
which,  choked  up  as  it  was,  offered  no  impediment.  Some 
threw  themselves  on  the  breach.  The  knights  and  their 
followers  were  there  to  receive  them.  Others  endeavored 
to  scale  the  ramparts,  but  were  driven  back  by  showers  of 
missiles.  The  musketry  was  feeble,  for  ammunition  had 
begun  to  fail.  But  everywhere  the  assailants  were  met  with 
the  .same  unfoncjueral>le  spirit  as  before.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  defeiidrrs  of  St.  IClmo,  exhausted  as  they  had  been  by 
their  extraordinary  sufferings,  had  renewed  their  strength, 

"  Haibi,    Vercladera    Rflarion,    fol.    53. 

"  Vt-rtot,   Kiiight.s  of  Malta,   vol.   II.  p.  214. 
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as  by  a  miracle.  Thrice  the  enemy  returned  to  the  assault; 
and  thrice  he  was  repulsed.  The  carnage  was  terrible; 
Christian  and  Mussulman  grappling  fiercely  together,  until 
the  ruins  on  which  they  fought  were  heaped  with  the  bodies 
of  the  slain. 

The  combat  had  lasted  several  hours.  Amazed  at  the 
resistance  which  he  met  with  from  this  handful  of  warriors, 
Mustapha  felt  that,  if  he  would  stop  the  waste  of  life  in  his 
followers,  he  must  defer  the  possession  of  the  place  for  one 
day  longer.  Stunned  as  his  enemies  must  be  by  the  blow 
he  had  now  dealt,  it  would  be  beyond  the  powers  of  nature 
for  them  to  stand  another  assault.  He  accordingly  again 
gave  the  signal  for  retreat ;  and  the  victors  again  raised  the 
shout  —  a  feeble  shout  —  of  triumph ;  while  the  banner  of 
the  order,  floating  from  the  ramparts,  proclaimed  that  St. 
Elmo  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians !  It  was  the 
last  triumph  of  the  garrison.-^ 

They  were  indeed  reduced  to  extremity;  with  their 
ammunition  nearly  exhausted;  their  weapons  battered  and 
broken;  their  fortifications  yawning  with  breaches,  like 
some  tempest-tost  vessel  with  its  seams  opening  in  every 
direction,  and  ready  to  founder;  the  few  survivors  covered 
with  wounds;  and  many  of  them  so  far  crippled  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  drag  their  enfeebled  bodies  along  the  ram- 
parts.    One  more  attack,  and  the  scene  would  be  closed. 

In  this  deplorable  state,  they  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  ccmmunicate  with  their  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
harbor,  and  report  to  them  their  condition.  The  distance 
was  not  great;  and  among  the  Maltese  were  many  excellent 
swimmers,  who,  trained  from  childhood  to  the  sea,'  took  to 
it  as  to  their  native  element.  One  of  these  offered  to  bear 
a  message  to  the  grand-master.  Diving  and  swimming 
long  under  water,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
enemy's  bullets,  and  landed  safe  on  the  opposite  shore. 

La  Valette  was  deeply  affected  by  his  story,  though  not 
surprised   by   it.     With   the   rest   of   the   knights,   he   had 

-'  Ibid.,  pp.  216,  217.  —  Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  54.  —  Cal- 
deron,  Gloriosa  Defensa  de  Malta,  p.  80  et  seq.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe  Seguudo, 
lib.    VI.   cap.    25. 
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watched  with  straining  eyes  the  course  of  the  fight;  and 
though  marveUing  that,  in  spite  of  odds  so  great,  victory 
should  have  remained  with  the  Christians,  he  knew  how 
dearly  they  must  have  bought  it.  Though  with  little  con- 
fidence in  his  success,  he  resolved  to  answer  their  appeal  by 
making  one  effort  to  aid  them.  Five  large  barges  were 
instantly  launched,  and  furnished  with  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  and  supplies  for  the  garrison.  The  knights  thronged 
to  the  quay,  each  eagerly  contending  for  the  perilous  right 
to  embark  in  them.  They  thought  only  of  their  comrades 
in  St.  Elmo. 

It  turned  out  as  La  Valette  had  foreseen.  The  landing- 
place  was  commanded  by  a  battery  of  heavy  guns,  and  by 
hundreds  of  musketeers,  menacing  instant  death  to  whoever 
should  approach  the  shore.  But  the  knights  were  not 
allowed  to  approach  it;  for  the  Turkish  admiral,  lying  off 
the  entrance  of  the  Great  Port,  and  aware  of  the  prepara- 
tions that  were  making,  sent  a  flotilla  of  his  lighter  vessels 
into  the  harbor,  to  intercept  the  convoy.  And  so  prompt 
were  their  movements,  that,  unless  the  Christians  had  put 
back  again  with  all  speed,  they  would  have  been  at  once  sur- 
rounded and  captured  by  the  enemy. 

The  defenders  of  St.  Elmo,  who  had  watched  from  the 
ramparts  the  boats  coming  to  their  assistance,  saw  the  failure 
of  the  attempt;  and  the  last  ray  of  hope  faded  away  in  their 
bosoms.  Their  doom  was  sealed.  Little  more  was  left, 
but  calmly  to  await  the  stroke  of  the  executioner.  Yet  they 
did  not  abandon  themselves  to  an  unmanly  despair;  but, 
with  heroic  constancy,  they  prepared  to  die  like  martyrs 
for  the  good  cause  to  which  they  luul  consecrated  their  lives. 

That  night  was  passed,  not  in  vain  efforts  to  repair  the 
defences,  with  the  hope  of  protracting  existence  some  few 
hours  longer,  but  in  the  solemn  preparation  of  men  who  felt 
them.selves  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity.  They  prayed, 
confo.s.sed,  received  the  sacrament,  and,  exhorting  one 
another  to  do  their  duty,  again  renewed  their  vows,  which 
bound  them  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  necessary,  in  defence 
of  the  Faith.  Some,  among  whf)m  Miranda  and  the  bailiff 
of  Negropont  were  especially  noticed,  went  alxjut  encourag- 
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ing  and  consoling  their  brethren,  and,  though  covered  with 
wounds  themselves,  administering  such  comfort  as  they  could 
to  the  sick  and  the  dying ;  —  and  the  dying  lay  thick  around, 
mingled  with  the  dead,  on  the  ruins  which  were  soon  to 
become  their  common  sepulchre.^^ 

Thus  passed  away  the  dreary  night;  when,  tenderly 
embracing  one  another,  like  friends  who  part  for  ever,  each 
good  knight  repaired,  to  his  post,  prepared  to  sell  his  life  as 
dearly  as  he  could.  Some  of  the  more  aged  and  infirm, 
and  those  crippled  by  their  wounds,  were  borne  in  the  arms 
of  their  comrades  to  the  spot,  where,  seated  on  the  ruins, 
and  wielding  their  ineffectual  swords,  they  prepared,  like 
true  and  loyal  knights,  to  die  upon  the  breach. 

They  did  not  wait  long.  The  Turks,  so  often  balked  of 
their  prey,  called  loudly  to  be  led  to  the  assault.  Their 
advance  was  not  checked  by  the  feeble  volleys  thrown  at 
random  against  them  from  the  fortress ;  and  they  were  soon 
climbing  the  ascent  of  the  breach,  still  sHppery  with  the 
carnage  of  the  preceding  day.  But  with  all  their  numbers, 
it  was  long  before  they  could  break  the  little  line  of  Maltese 
chivalry  which  was  there  to  receive  them.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  the  struggle  lasted  for  some  hours  longer,  while 
the  fate  of  St.  Elmo  hung  suspended  in  the  balance.  At 
length,  after  a  short  respite,  the  Turkish  host  ralhed  for  a 
last  assault;  and  the  tide  of  battle,  pouring  through  the 
ample  breach  with  irresistible  fury,  bore  down  cavaUer  and 
soldier,  leaving  no  living  thing  upon  the  ramparts.  A  small 
party  of  the  knights,  escaping  in  the  tumult,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  chapel;  but,  finding  that  no  quarter  was 
given  to  those  who  surrendered,  they  rushed  out,  and  per- 
ished on  the  swords  of  the  enemy.  A  body  of  nine  cavaliers, 
posted  near  the  end  of  the  fosse,  not  far  from  the  ground 
occupied  by  Dragut's  men,  surrendered  themselves  as  pris- 
oners of  war  to  the  corsairs;    and  the  latter,  who,  in  their 

2«  "Ellos  como  aquellos  q  la  manana  havia  de  ser  su  postrer  dia  en  este 
mudo,  unos  con  otros  se  confessavan,  y  rogavan  a  nuestro  senor  que  por  su 
infinita  misericordia,  la  tuviesse  de  sus  animas,  pues  le  costaron  su  pre- 
ciossissima  sangre  para  redemirlas."     Balbi,  Verdadera    Relacion,  fol.  54. 

See    also  Vertot,   Knights    of    Malta,  vol.   II.  pp.  217,  218;  —  Cabrera, 
Filipe  Segundo,   lib.    VI.   cap.   25. 
Vol.  II  — 9 
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piratical  trade,  had  learned  to  regard  men  as  a  kind  of  mer- 
chandise, happily  refused  to  deliver  up  the  Christians  to  the 
Turks,  holding  them  for  ransom.  These  were  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  order  who  survived  the  massacre."  A  few  Mal- 
tese soldiers,  however,  experienced  swimmers,  succeeded, 
amidst  the  tumult,  in  reaching  the  opposite  side  of  the  har- 
bor, where  they  spread  the  sad  tidings  of  the  loss  of  St. 
Elmo.  This  was  speedily  confirmed  by  the  vollej's  of  the 
Turkish  ordnance;  and  the  standard  of  the  Crescent,  planted 
on  the  spot  so  lately  occupied  by  the  banner  of  St.  John, 
showed  too  plainly  that  this  strong  post,  the  key  of  the  island, 
had  passed  from  the  Christians  into  the  hands  of  the  intidel.^^ 

The  Ottoman  fleet,  soon  afterward,  doubling  the  point, 
entered  Port  Musiette,  on  the  west,  with  music  playing,  and 
gay  with  pennons  and  streamers;  while  the  rocks  rang  with 
the  shouts  of  the  Turkish  soldiery,  and  the  batteries  on  shore 
replied  in  thunders  to  the  artillery  of  the  shipping. 

The  day  on  which  this  occurred,  the  twenty-third  of  June, 
was  that  of  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  patron 
of  the  order.  It  had  been  always  celebrated  by  the  knights 
with  greater  splendor  than  any  other  anniversary.  Now, 
alas !  it  was  to  them  a  day  of  humiliation  and  mourning, 
while  they  had  the  additional  mortification  to  see  it  observed 
as  a  day  of  triumphant  jubilee  by  the  enemies  of  the  Faith. ^' 

To  add  to  their  distress,  Mustapha  sullied  his  victory  by 

^  Vertot,  whose  appetite  for  the  marvellous  sometimes  carries  him  into 
the  miraculous,  gives  us  to  understand  that  not  one  of  the  garrison  sur- 
vived the  storming  of  St.  Elmo.  (Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  II.  p.  219.)  If 
that  were  so,  one  would  like  to  know  how  the  historian  got  his  knowledge 
of  what  was  doing  in  the  fortress,  the  day  and  night  previous  to  the  a.s.sault. 
The  details  (juoted  above  from  Halbi  account  for  this  knowledge,  and  carry 
with   them  an  air  of  probability.      (Verdadera  Ilelacion,   fol.  56.) 

*•  "  Luego  que  entraron  los  Turcos  en  sant  Ermo,  abatieron  el  estaiiarte 
de  Ban  Juan,  y  en  su  lugar  plantaron  una  vandera  del  gran  Turco,  y  en 
todo  aquel  dia  no  hizicron  otra  co.sa,  (jue  plantar  vadcras,  y  vanderillas 
por  la  miir.alla,  segun  su  costumbre."     Ibid.,  fol.  55. 

See  al.HO,  for  the  storming  of  St.  Elmo,  Calderon,  Gloriosa  Defen.sa  de 
Malta,  pp.  81-84;  Miniana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  p.  351;  Cabrera,  Filijje  Se- 
gimdo,  lib.  VI.  cap.  2.5;  Campana,  Kilippo  .Secondo,  par.  II.  p.  1.59;  Sagredo, 
Monarca.s  Othomanos,  p.  245;  Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  II.  p.  219 
ct  seq. 

*•  "  A  todoB  nos  peaava  en  el  anima  jxirque  aquellas  eran  fiestas  que 
Bolian  hazer  los  cavalleros  en  tal  dia,  para  honor  deste  su  aauto  avogado." 
Balbi,  Verdadera  Rc-lacion,  fol.  55. 
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some  brutal  acts,  which  seem  to  have  been  in  keeping  with 
his  character.  The  heads  of  four  of  the  principal  knights, 
among  them  those  of  Miranda  and  the  bailiff  of  Negropont, 
were  set  high  on  poles  looking  towards  the  town.  A  spec- 
tacle yet  more  shocking  was  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the 
besieged.  The  Turkish  general  caused  the  bodies  of  several 
cavaliers  —  some  of  them,  it  is  said,  while  Ufe  was  still  pal- 
pitating within  them  —  to  be  scored  on  the  bosoms  with 
gashes  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Thus  defaced,  they  were 
lashed  to  planks,  and  thrown  into  the  water.  Several  of 
them  drifted  to  the  opposite  shore,  where  they  were  easily 
recognized  by  their  brethren;  and  La  Valette,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  dishonored  remains  of  his  dear  companions,  was 
melted  to  tears.  But  grief  soon  yielded  to  feelings  of  a 
sterner  nature.  He  commanded  the  heads  of  his  Turkish 
prisoners  to  be  struck  off,  and  shot  from  the  large  guns  into 
the  enemy's  lines,  —  by  way  of  teaching  the  Moslems,  as  the 
chronicler  tells  us,  a  lesson  of  humanity  !  ^° 

The  number  of  Christians  who  fell  in  this  siege  amounted 
to  about  fifteen  hundred.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  were  members  of  the  order,  and  among  them  several 
of  its  most  illustrious  warriors.^'  The  Turkish  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  eight  thousand,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Dragut, 
of  more  account  than  a  legion  of  the  common  file.  He  was 
still  living,  though  speechless,  when  the  fort  was  stormed. 
He  was  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  shouts  of  \4ctory, 
and  when,  upon  turning  with  inquiring  looks  to  those  around, 
he  was  told  the  cause,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  as  if  in 
gratitude  for  the  event,  and  expired.^ 

The  Turkish  commander,  dismantling  St.  Elmo,  — 
which,  indeed,  was  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  —  sent 
some  thirty  cannon,  that  had  lined  the  works,  as  the  trophies 
of  victory,  to  Constantinople.^ 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  siege  of  St.  Elmo,  in  which  a 
handful  of  warriors  withstood,  for  the  space  of  a  month,  the 

*°  Ibid.,  fol.  58.  —  Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  II.  p.  220. 

*'  Balbi  has  given  a  catalogue  of  the  knights  who  fell  in  the  siege,  with 
the  names  of  the  countries  to  wliich  they  respectively  belonged.  Ver- 
dadera   Relacion,    fol.    56. 

32  Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  II.  p.  219. 

»»  Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  33. 
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whole  strength  of  tlie  Turkish  army.  Such  a  result,  while  it 
proves  the  unconquerable  valor  of  the  garrison,  intimates 
that  the  Turks,  however  efficient  they  may  have  been  in 
field  operations,  had  little  skill  as  engineers,  and  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  true  principles  of  conducting  a  siege.  It 
must  have  been  obvious,  from  the  first,  that,  to  bring  the  siege 
to  a  speedy  issue,  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  communica- 
tions of  St.  Elmo  with  the  town.  Yet  this  was  not  attempted 
till  the  arrival  of  Dragut,  who  early  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  a  battery  for  this  purpose  on  some  high  land  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Great  Port.  In  this  he  was  overruled 
by  the  Turkish  commander.  It  was  not  till  some  time  later 
that  the  line  of  investment,  at  the  corsair's  suggestion,  was 
continued  to  the  water's  edge,  —  and  the  fate  of  the  fortress 
was  decided. 

St.  Elmo  fell.  But  precious  time  had  been  lost,  —  an 
irreparable  loss,  as  it  proved,  to  the  besiegers;  while  the 
place  had  maintained  so  long  and  gallant  a  resistance  as 
greatly  to  encourage  the  Christians,  and  in  sonip  degree  to 
diminish  the  confidence  of  the  Moslems.  "What  will  not 
the  parent  cost,"  exclaimed  Mustapha,  —  alluding  to  St. 
Angelo,  —  "  when  the  child  has  cost  us  so  dear !"  ^* 

**  The  two  principal  authorities  on  whom  I  have  relied  for  the  siege 
f)f  Malta  are  Balbi  and  Vertot.  The  former  was  a  soldier,  who  served 
throiigli  the  siegi-,  his  acrount  of  which,  now  not  easily  met  with,  wa.s  printed 
shortly  afterwards,  and  in  less  than  three  years  went  into  a  second  edition, 
—  being  that  used  in  the  present  work.  .\s  Halbi  wa.s  l^oth  an  eye  witness 
and  an  actor,  on  a  theatre  so  limited  that  nothing  could  be  well  hidden 
from  view,  and  a.s  he  wrote  while  events  were  fresh  in  his  memor>',  his 
testimony  is  of  the  highest  value.  It  loses  nothing  by  the  temperate, 
homebred  style  in  which  the  book  is  writt<'n,  like  that  of  a  man  anxioiLs 
only  to  tell  the  tnith,  and  not  to  magnify  the  caiise  or  the  party  to  which 
he  iH  attache<l.  In  this  the  honest  soldier  forms  a  contrast  to  his  more 
accomplished  rival,   the  Abb^  de  Vertot. 

This  eminent  writer  wa.s  invited  to  compose  the  histor>'  of  the  ordfr, 
and  its  archivj-s  were  placed  by  the  knights  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose. 
He  accepted  the  task  ;  and  in  performing  it  he  has  sounded  the  note  of 
paneg>'ric  with  a.s  hearty  a  grwid  will  as  if  he  had  been  a  knight  hospitaller 
him-self.  This  somewhat  detracts  from  the  value  of  a  work  which  must  be 
admitted  to  rest,  in  respect  to  materials,  on  the  soundest  historical  basis. 
The  abbC-'s  turn  for  the  romantic  has  probably  aided,  instead  of  hurting  him, 
with  the  generality  of  readers.  Ilis  clear  and  sometimj-s  eloquent  style, 
the  inter«'st  of  his  story,  and  the  dramatic  skill  with  which  he  brings  before 
the  eye  the  [M^cuiiar  traits  of  )iis  actor-*,  ri-deem,  to  some  extent,  the  pro- 
lixity of  his  riarrativf,  and  have  combined,  not  merely  to  commend  the 
book  to  popular  favor,  but  to  make  it  the  standard  work  od  tlte  subject. 
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The  strength  of  the  order  was  now  concentrated  on  the 
two  narrow  sHps  of  land  which  run  out  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Great  Port.  Although  some  account  of  these  places 
has  been  given  to  the  reader,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
fresh his  recollection  of  what  is  henceforth  to  be  the  scene  of 
operations. 

The  northern  peninsula,  occupied  by  the  town  of  II  Borgo, 
and  at  the  extreme  point  by  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was 
defended  by  works  stronger  and  in  better  condition  than 
the  fortifications  of  St.  Elmo.  The  care  of  them  was  di\'ided 
among  the  different  languages,  each  of  which  gave  its  own 
name  to  the  bastion  it  defended.  Thus  the  Spanish  knights 
were  intrusted  with  the  bastion  of  Castile,  on  the  eastern 
corner  of  the  peninsula,  —  destined  to  make  an  important 
figure  in  the  ensuing  siege. 

The  parallel  slip  of  land  was  crowned  by  the  fort  of  St. 
Michael,  —  a  work  of  narrower  dimensions  than  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  —  at  the  base  of  which  might  be  seen  a  small 
gathering  of  houses,  hardly  deser\dng  the  name  of  a  town. 
This  peninsula  was  surrounded  by  fortifications  scarcely  yet 
completed,  on  which  the  grand-master  La  Sangle,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  place,  had  generously  expended  his  private 
fortune.  The  works  were  terminated,  on  the  extreme 
point,  by  a  low  bastion,  or  rather  demi-bastion,  called  the 
Spur. 
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The  precious  interval  gained  by  the  long  detention  of  the 
Turks  before  St.  Elmo  had  been  diligently  employed  by  La 
Valette  in  putting  the  defences  of  both  La  Hangle  and  II 
Borgo  in  the  best  condition  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. In  this  good  work  all  united,  —  men,  women, 
and  children.  All  were  animated  by  the  same  patriotic 
feeling,  and  by  a  common  hatred  of  the  infidel.  La  Valette 
ordered  the  heavy  guns  to  be  taken  from  the  galleys  which 
were  lying  at  anchor,  and  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  fortresses. 
He  directed  that  such  provisions  as  were  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  should  be  delivered  up  for  a  fair  compensation, 
and  transferred  to  the  public  magazines.'  Five  companies 
of  soldiers,  stationed  in  the  Notable  City,  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  he  now  ordered  to  II  Borgo,  where  their  services 
would  be  more  needed.  Finally,  as  there  were  no  accommo- 
dations for  prisoners,  who,  indeed,  could  not  be  maintained 
without  encroaching  on  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  garri- 
son, La  Valette  commanded  that  no  prisoners  should  be 
made,  but  that  all  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors 
should  be  put  to  the  sword.'  It  was  to  be  on  both  sides  a 
war  of  extermination. 

At  this  juncture,  La  Valette  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving a  reinforcement  from  Sicily,  which,  though  not  large, 
was  of  great  importance  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The 
viceroy  had,  at  length,  so  far  yielded  to  the  importunities 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  who  were  then  at  his  court,  im- 
patiently waiting  for  the  means  of  joining  their  brethren, 
as  to  fit  out  a  squadron  of  four  galleys,  —  two  of  his  own,  and 
two  belonging  to  the  order.  They  had  forty  knights  on 
board,  and  seven  hundred  soldiers,  excellent  troops,  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  Spanish  garrisons  in  Italy.  The  vessels  were 
placed  under  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Cardona,  who  was 
instructed  to  return  without  attempting  to  land,  should  he 
find  St.  Flmo  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  ('ar(lf)na,  who 
seems  to  have  had  a  good  share  of  the  timid,  vacillating  policy 

'  By  another  ordinance,  La  Valette  caused  all  the  dogs  in  La  Sangln 
and  II  Borgo  to  be  killed,  because  they  disturbed  the  garrisons  by  night, 
anrl  ate  their  provisions  by  day.      Hftlbi,  V'erdadcra  Relacion,  fol.  29. 

»  Vcrtot,   Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  III.  p.  2. 
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of  his  superior,  fearful  of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  stood  off  and  on 
for  some  days,  without  approaching  the  island.  During 
this  time  St.  Elmo  was  taken,  Cardona,  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
steered  towards  the  south,  and  finally  anchored  off  Pietra 
Negra,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  Here  one  of  the 
knights  was  permitted  to  go  on  shore  to  collect  information. 
He  there  learned  the  fate  of  St.  Elmo;  but,  as  he  carefully 
concealed  the  tidings,  the  rest  of  the  forces  were  speedily 
landed,  and  Cardona,  with  his  galleys,  was  soon  on  the  way 
to  Sicily. 

The  detachment  was  under  the  command  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Robles,  a  brave  soldier,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  order.  Under  cover  of  night,  he  passed  within 
gun-shot  of  the  Turkish  lines  without  being  discovered,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  his  men  in  safety  to  the  side  of 
the  English  harbor  opposite  to  II  Borgo,  which  it  washes  on 
the  north.  There  he  found  boats  awaiting  his  arrival. 
They  had  been  provided  by  the  grand-master,  who  was 
advised  of  his  movements.  A  thick  fog  lay  upon  the  waters ; 
and  under  its  friendly  mantle  Robles  and  his  troops  crossed 
over  in  safety  to  the  town,  where  they  were  welcomed  by 
the  knights,  who  joyfully  greeted  the  brave  companions 
that  had  come  to  share  with  them  the  perils  of  the  siege. ^ 

While  this  was  going  on,  Mustapha,  the  Turkish  com- 
mander, had  been  revolving  in  his  mind,  whether  it  were  not 
possible  to  gain  his  ends  by  negotiation  instead  of  war,  and 
thus  be  spared  the  waste  of  life  which  the  capture  of  St. 
Elmo  had  cost  him.  He  flattered  himself  that  La  Valette, 
taking  warning  by  the  fate  of  that  fortress,  might  be  brought 
to  capitulate  on  fair  and  honorable  terms.  He  accordingly 
sent  a  messenger  with  a  summons  to  the  grand-master  to 
deliver  up  the  island,  on  the  assurance  of  a  free  passage 
for  himself  and  his  followers,  with  all  their  effects,  to  Sicily. 

The  envoy  chosen  was  a  Greek  slave,  —  an  old  man,  who 
had  lived  from  boyhood  in  captivity.  Under  protection  of 
a  flag  of  truce,  the  slave  gained  admission  into  St.  Angelo, 
and  was  conducted  blindfold  to  the  presence  of  the  grand- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  4.  —  Baibi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  64. — Calderon,  Glo- 
riosa  Defensa  de  Malta,  p.  94.  —  Sagredo,  Monarcas  Othomanos,  p.  296. 
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master.  He  there  delivered  his  message.  La  Valette 
calmly  listened,  but  without  deigning  to  reply;  and  when 
the  speaker  had  ended,  the  stern  chief  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  from  his  presence,  and  instantly  hanged.  The 
wretched  man  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  grand-master, 
beseeching  him  to  spare  his  life,  and  protesting  that  he  was 
but  a  poor  slave,  and  had  come,  against  his  will,  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  Turkish  general.  La  Valette,  who 
had  probably  no  intention  from  the  first  to  have  his  order 
carried  into  execution,  affected  to  relent,  declaring,  however, 
that,  should  any  other  messenger  venture  hereafter  to  in- 
sult him  with  the  like  proposals,  he  should  not  escape  so 
easily.  The  terrified  old  man  was  then  dismissed.  As  he 
left  the  presence,  he  was  led  through  long  files  of  the  sol- 
diery drawn  up  in  imposing  array,  and  was  shown  the  strong 
works  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  "Look,"  said  one  of  the 
ofhcers,  pointing  to  the  deep  ditch  which  surrounded  the 
fortress,  "  there  is  all  the  room  we  can  afTord  your  master;  but 
it  is  deep  enough  to  bury  him  and  his  followers!"  The 
slave,  though  a  Christian,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain 
and  take  his  chance  with  the  besieged.  They  must  be  beaten 
in  the  end,  he  said,  and,  when  retaken  by  the  Turks,  his  case 
would  be  worse  than  ever.* 

There  was  now  no  alternative  for  Mustapha  but  to  fight; 
and  he  had  not  lost  a  moment  since  the  fall  of  St.  Elmo 
in  pushing  forward  his  preparations.  Trenches  had  been 
opened  on  the  heights  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Coradin,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Port,  and  continued  on  a 
line  that  stretched  to  Mount  St.  Salvador.  Where  the  soil 
was  too  hard  to  be  readily  turned  up,  the  defences  were 
continued  by  a  wall  of  stone.  Along  fhe  heigiits,  on  (iiffer- 
ent  points  of  the  line,  batteries  were  established,  and  mounted 
with  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre.  Batteries  were  also  raised 
on  the  high  ground  which,  under  the  name  of  Mount  Sceber- 
ras,  divides  Port  Musiette  from  the  (Jrcat  Port,  terminating  in 

*  CaldfTon,  Gloriosa  Dpfrn.sa  dc  Mjilta,  p.  01.  —  Vortot,  Kriiglit.'<  of 
Malta,  vol  III.  p.  .3.  —  Do  Thou.  Histoiro  I'nivrrsollr,  torn.  V.  p.  67. — 
Cabrpra,  Filipc  Scgundo,  lib.  VI.  cap.  26.  —  Sagredo,  Mooarcas  Otho- 
raanoe,  p.  246. 
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the  point  of  land  crowned  by  St.  Elmo.  A  few  cannon  were 
even  planted  by  the  Turks  on  the  ruins  of  this  castle. 

Thus  the  Christian  fortresses  were  menaced  on  every 
point;  and  while  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  cut  off  all  com- 
munication on  the  land  side,  a  detachment  of  the  fleet, 
blocking  up  the  entrance  to  the  Great  Port,  effectually  cut 
off  intercourse  by  sea.  The  investment  by  land  and  by  sea 
was  complete. 

Early  in  July  the  v.ide  circle  of  batteries,  mounting  between 
sixty  and  seventy  pieces  of  artillery,  opened  their  converg- 
ing fire  on  the  fortresses,  the  towns,  and  the  shipping,  which 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  Port  of  Galleys.  The  cannonade  was 
returned  with  spirit  by  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo  and  St. 
Michael,  well  served  by  men  acquainted  with  their  duty.  So 
soon  as  the  breaches  were  practicable,  Mustapha  proposed 
to  begin  by  storming  St.  Michael,  the  weaker  of  the  two 
fortresses;  and  he  determined  to  make  the  assault  by  sea  as 
well  as  by  land.  It  would  not  be  possible,  however, 
to  bring  round  his  vessels  lying  in  Port  Musiette  into  the 
Great  Port,  without  exposing  them  to  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo. 
He  resorted,  therefore,  to  an  expedient  startling  enough, 
but  not  new  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  He  caused  a  large 
number  of  boats  to  be  dragged  across  the  high  land  which 
divides  the  two  harbors.  This  toilsome  work  was  performed 
by  his  Christian  slaves;  and  the  garrison  beheld  with  aston- 
ishment the  Turkish  flotilla  descending  the  rugged  slopes  of 
the  opposite  eminence,  and  finally  launched  on  the  waters  of 
the  inland  basin.  No  less  than  eighty  boats,  some  of  them 
of  the  largest  size,  were  thus  transported  across  the  heights. 

Having  completed  this  great  work,  Mustapha  made  his 
preparations  for  the  assault.  At  this  time,  he  was  joined 
by  a  considerable  reinforcement  under  Hassem,  the  Algerine 
corsair,  who  commanded  at  the  memorable  sieges  of  Oran 
and  Mazarquivir.  Struck  with  the  small  size  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Elmo,  Hassem  intimated  his  surprise  that  it  should 
have  held  out  so  long  against  the  Turkish  arms;  and  he 
besought  Mustapha  to  intrust  him  with  the  conduct  of  the 
assault  that  was  to  be  made  on  Fort  St.  Michael.  The 
Turkish  general,  not  unwilling  that  the  presumptuous  young 
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chief  should  himself  prove  the  temper  of  the  Maltese  swords, 
readily  ^ave  him  the  command,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for 
the  attack. 

Fortunately,  at  this  time,  a  deserter,  a  man  of  some  con- 
sequence in  the  Turkish  army,  crossed  over  to  II  Borgo, 
and  acquainted  the  grand-master  with  the  designs  of  the 
enemy.  La  Sangle  was  defended  on  the  north,  as  already 
noticed,  by  a  strong  iron  chain,  which,  stretching  across  the 
Port  of  Galleys  at  its  mouth,  would  prevent  the  approach  of 
boats  in  that  direction.  La  Valette  now  caused  a  row  of 
palisades  to  be  sunk  in  the  mud,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor, 
in  a  line  extending  from  the  extreme  point  of  La  Sangle  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Coradin.  These  were  bound  together  by 
heavy  chains,  so  well  secured  as  to  oppose  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  passage  of  the  Turkish  flotilla.  The  length  of 
this  barricade  was  not  great.  But  it  was  a  work  of  nmch 
difficulty,  —  not  the  less  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  per- 
form it  in  the  night,  in  order  to  secure  the  workmen  from 
the  enemy's  guns.  In  little  more  than  a  week,  it  was  ac- 
com.plished.  Mustapha  sent  a  small  body  of  men,  excellent 
swimmers,  armed  with  axes,  to  force  an  opening  in  the  bar- 
rier. They  had  done  some  mischief  to  the  work,  when  a 
party  of  Maltese,  swinmiing  out  with  their  swords  between 
their  teeth,  fell  on  the  Turks,  beat  them  off,  and  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  palisades.^ 

Pearly  in  the  morning,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  two  cannon 
in  the  Ottoman  lines,  from  opposite  sides  of  the  Great  Port, 
gave  the  signal  for  the  assault.  Hasscm  prepared  to  lead  it, 
in  person,  on  the  land  side.  The  attack  by  water  he  intrusted 
to  an  Algerine  corsair,  his  lieutenant.  Before  the  report  of 
the  cannon  had  died  away,  a  great  number  of  boats  were 
seen  by  the  garrisf)n  of  St.  Michael  putting  off  from  the  op- 
posite shore.  They  were  filled  with  troops,  and  among  these, 
to  judge  from  their  dress,  were  many  persons  of  condition. 
The  account  is  given  by  the  old  soldier  so  often  quoted,  who, 

»  Balbi,  Vcrdwlrra  Rclacion,  fol.  01,  02,  08.  —  Calderon,  Gloriosa  De- 
feiua  fir  Mnita,  pp.  9.5-100.  —  Vrrtot,  KniK^tA  of  Malta,  vol.  III.  pp.  4-7. 
—  Cabrera,  Kilipf;  Sogundo,  lib.  VI.  cap.  26.  —  Herrera,  Hiatoria  General, 
lib.  XII.  cap.  7. 
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stationed  on  the  bastion  of  the  Spur,  had  a  full  view  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  a  gay  spectacle,  these  Moslem  chiefs,  in 
their  rich  Oriental  costumes,  with  their  gaudy-colored  tur- 
bans, and  their  loose,  flowing  mantles  of  crimson  or  of  cloth 
of  gold  and  silver;  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  glancing  on 
their  polished  weapons,  —  their  bows  of  delicate  workman- 
ship, their  scymitars  from  the  forges  of  Alexandria  and 
Damascus,  their  muskets  of  Fez.^  "It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see,"  adds  the  chronicler  with  some  naivete,  "if 
one  could  have  looked  on  it  without  danger  to  himself."  ' 

In  advance  of  the  squadron  came  two  or  three  boats, 
bearing  persons  whose  venerable  aspect  and  dark-colored 
robes  proclaimed  them  to  be  the  religious  men  of  the  Moslems. 
They  seemed  to  be  reciting  from  a  volume  before  them,  and 
muttering  what  might  be  prayers  to  Allah,  —  possibly  in- 
voking his  vengeance  on  the  infidel.  But  these  soon 
dropped  astern,  leaving  the  way  open  for  the  rest  of  the 
flotilla,  which  steered  for  the  palisades,  with  the  intention 
evidently  of  forcing  a  passage.  But  the  barrier  proved 
too  strong  for  their  efforts;  and,  chafed  by  the  musketry 
which  now  opened  on  them  from  the  bastion,  the  Algerine 
commander  threw  himself  into  the  water,  which  was  some- 
what above  his  girdle,  and,  followed  by  his  men,  advanced 
boldly  towards  the  shore. 

Two  mortars  were  mounted  on  the  rampart.  But,  through 
some  mismanagement,  they  were  not  worked;  and  the 
assailants  were  allowed  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  bastion, 
whicn  they  prepared  to  carry  by  escalade.  Applying  their 
ladders,  they  speedily  began  to  mount;  when  they  were 
assailed  by  showers  of  stones,  hand-grenades,  and  combusti- 
bles of  various  kinds;  while  huge  fragments  of  rock  were 
rolled  over  the  parapet,  crushing  men  and  ladders,  and 
scattering  them  in  ruin  below.  The  ramparts  were  covered 
with  knights  and  soldiers,  among  whom  the  stately  form  of 

'  "No  avia  hombre  que  no  truxesse  aljuba,  el  que  menos  de  grana, 
muchos  de  tela  de  oro,  y  de  plata,  y  damasco  carmesi,  y  muy  buenas  esco- 
petas  de  fez,  cimitaras  de  Alexandria,  y  de  Damasco,  arcos  muy  finos,  y 
muy  ricos  turbantes."     Balbi,   Verdadera   Relacion,   fol.   70. 

'  "Cargadas  de  gente  muy  luzida,  vista  por  cierto  muy  linda,  sino  fuera 
tan   peligrosa."     Ibid.,    ubi   supra. 
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Antonio  de  Zanoguerra,  the  commander  of  the  post,  was  con- 
spicuous, towering  above  his  comrades,  and  cheering  them 
on  to  the  fight.  Meantime  the  assailants,  mustering  like  a 
swarm  of  hornets  to  the  attack,  were  soon  seen  replacing  the 
broken  ladders,  and  again  clambering  up  the  walls.  The 
leading  files  were  pushed  upward  by  those  below;  yet 
scarcely  had  the  bold  adventurers  risen  above  the  parapet, 
when  they  were  pierced  by  the  pikes  of  the  soldiers,  or  struck 
down  by  the  swords  and  battle-axes  of  tiic  knights.  At 
this  crisis,  a  spark  unfortunately  falling  into  the  magazine  of 
combustibles,  it  took  fire,  and  blew  up  with  a  terrific  ex- 
plosion, killing  or  maiming  numbers  of  the  garrison,  and 
rolling  volumes  of  blinding  smoke  along  the  bastion.  The 
besiegers  profited  by  the  confusion  to  gain  a  footing  on  the 
ramparts;  and,  when  the  clouds  of  vapor  began  to  dissipate, 
the  garrison  were  astonished  to  find  their  enemies  at  their 
side,  and  a  number  of  small  banners,  such  as  the  Turks 
usually  bore  into  the  fight,  planted  on  the  walls.  The  con- 
test now  raged  fiercer  than  ever,  as  the  parties  fought  on 
more  equal  terms;  —  the  Mussulmans  smarting  under  their 
wounds,  and  the  Christians  fired  with  the  recollection  of  St. 
Elmo,  and  the  desire  of  avenging  their  slaughtered  brethren. 
The  struggle  continued  long  after  the  sun,  rising  high  in  the 
heavens,  poured  down  a  flood  of  heat  on  the  combatants; 
and  the  garrison,  pressed  by  superior  numbers,  weary  and 
faint  with  wounds,  were  hardly  able  to  keep  their  ff)oting 
on  the  slippery  ground,  saturated  with  their  own  blood  and 
that  of  their  enemies.  Still  the  cheering  battle-cry  of  St. 
John  rose  in  the  air;  and  their  brave  leader,  Zanoguerra,  at 
the  head  of  his  knights,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  There  too  was  Brother  Robert,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the 
order,  with  a  sword  in  one  hanfl  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other, 
though  wounded  himself,  rusliing  among  the  ranks,  and 
exhorting  the  men  "to  fight  for  the  faith  of  .lesus  Christ, 
and  to  die  in  its  defence."  * 

*  "Nilpstro  prrdirndor  fr»y  Hiiborto,  rl  <|iiiil  on  todt)  f\  Rnnii\tf  yva  por 
toflas  \nM  p<-).'»ta.H  rnn  \in  rnirifixo  on  la  una  mano,  y  la  oapada  en  la  otra  : 
nnimandnnos  a  birn  morir,  y  prlrar  jmr  la  fr  dc  Ic»ti  C'hristo  :  y  fue  hcrido 
rstc  dia  mu   patrrnidad."      Ibid.,   fol.   I'-i. 
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At  this  crisis  the  commander,  Zanoguerra,  though  clad 
in  armor  of  proof,  was  hit  by  a  random  musket-shot,  which 
stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  rampart.  At  his  fall  the  be- 
siegers set  up  a  shout  of  triumph,  and  redoubled  their  efforts. 
It  would  now  have  gone  hard  with  the  garrison,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  timely  reinforcement  which  arrived  from  II  Borgo, 
It  was  sent  by  La  Valette,  who  had  learned  the  perilous  state 
of  the  bastion.  He  had,  not  long  before  this,  caused  a 
floating  bridge  to  be  laid  across  the  Port  of  Galleys,  —  thus 
connecting  the  two  peninsulas  with  each  other,  and  afford- 
ing a  much  readier  means  of  communication  than  before 
existed. 

While  this  was  going  on,  a  powerful  reinforcement  was 
on  its  way  to  the  support  of  the  assailants.  Ten  boats  of 
the  largest  size,  having  a  thousand  janizaries  on  board,  were 
seen  advancing  across  the  Great  Harbor  from  the  opposite 
shore.  Taking  warning  by  the  fate  of  their  countrymen, 
they  avoided  the  palisades,  and,  pursuing  a  more  northerly 
course,  stood  for  the  extreme  point  of  the  Spur.  By  so  doing, 
they  exposed  themselves  to  the  fire  of  a  battery  in  St.  Angelo, 
sunk  down  almost  to  the  water's  level.  It  was  this  depressed 
condition  of  the  work  that  secured  it  from  the  notice  of  the 
Turks.  The  battery,  mounted  with  five  guns,  was  com- 
manded by  the  Chevalier  de  Guiral,  who  coolly  waited  until 
the  enemy  had  come  within  range  of  his  shot,  when  he  gave 
the  word  to  fire.  The  pieces  were  loaded  with  heavy  balls, 
and  with  bags  filled  with  chain  and  bits  of  iron.  The  effect 
of  the  discharge  was  terrible.  Nine  of  the  barges  were 
shattered  to  pieces,  and  immediately  sunk.^  The  water 
was  covered  with  the  splinters  of  the  vessels,  with 
mutilated  trunks,  dissevered  limbs,  fragments  of  clothes, 
and  quantities  of  provisions;  for  the  enemy  came  prepared 
to  take  up  their  quarters  permanently  in  the  fortress.  Amidst 
the  dismal  wreck  a  few  wretches  were  to  be  seen,  struggling 
with  the  waves,  and  calling  on  their  comrades  for  help.  But 
those  in  the  surviving  boat,  when  they  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  the  explosion,  had  no  mind  to  remain  longer 

*  "Echo  nueve  bareas  delas  mayores  a  fondo  que  no  se  salvo  ninguno, 
y  auria  en  estas  bareas  ochocientos  Turcos."     Ibid.,  fol.  72. 
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in  so  perilous  a  position,  but  made  the  best  of  their  way 
back  to  tiie  shore,  leavino;  their  companions  to  their  fate. 
Day  after  day  the  waves  threw  upon  the  strand  the  corpses 
of  the  drowned  men ;  and  the  Maltese  divers  long  contin- 
ued to  drag  up  from  the  bottom  rich  articles  of  wearing- 
apparel,  ornaments,  and  even  purses  of  money,  which  had 
been  upon  the  persons  of  the  janizaries.  VA^ht  hundred 
are  said  to  have  perished  by  this  disaster,  which  may,  not 
improbably,  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  fortress;  for  the 
strength  of  the  reinforcement  would  have  been  more  than  a 
match  for  that  sent  by  La  Valette  to  the  support  of  the  gar- 
rison."* 

Meanwhile  the  succors  detached  by  the  grand-master  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  bastion,  than,  seeing  their  brethren 
so  hard  beset,  and  the  Moslem  flags  planted  along  the  para- 
pet, they  cried  their  war-cry,  and  fell  furiously  on  the  enemy. 
In  this  they  were  well  supported  by  the  garrison,  who  gath- 
ered strength  at  the  sight  of  the  reinforcement.  The  Turks, 
now  pressed  on  all  sides,  gave  way.  Some  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape  by  the  ladders,  as  they  had  entered. 
Others  were  hurled  down  on  the  rocks  below.  Most,  turn- 
ing on  their  assailants,  fell  fighting  on  the  rampart  which 
they  had  so  nearly  won.  Those  who  escaped  hurried  to  the 
shore,  hoping  to  gain  the  boats,  which  lay  off  at  some  dis- 
tance; when  a  detachment,  sallying  from  the  bastion,  inter- 
cepted their  flight.  Thus  at  bay  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  fight.  But  their  spirit  was  gone;  and  they  were 
easily  hewed  down  by  their  pursuers.  Some,  throwing  them- 
.selves  on  their  knees,  [)itoously  begged  for  mercy.  "Such 
mercy,"  shf)utc(l  the  victors,  "  as  you  showed  at  St.  Elmo  ! "  " 
and  buried  their  daggers  in  their  bodies. 

While  this  bloody  work  was  going  on  below,  the  knights 
and  .soldiers,  gathered  on  the  exposed  points  of  the  bastion 
above,  [)resented  an  obvious  mark  to  the  Turkish  guns 
across  the  water,   which   had   not  been   worked  during  the 

'"  Tliia  .Mooms  to  linvc  been  Halbi's  opinion.  —  "En  conrluHion,  la  ra«a 
inattt  del  conicriciador  (iiiiral  fuc  ••hU'  dia  a  juyzio  do  todoH  la  salvarion 
•  If  la  iBla,  jK)r()iip  si  la.s  barra.s  ya  dichas  r-rliavan  hu  Relo  cu  tirrru,  no  Us 
piidirramos  rf-sistir  vn  niiigiwiii  innn<Tu."      Ibid.,  fol.  7.3. 

"  Vertot,  Knighta  of  Maltu.  vol.  III.  p.  13. 
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assault,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  assailants.  Now  that  the 
Turks  had  vanished  from  the  ramparts,  some  heavy  shot 
were  thrown  among  the  Christians,  with  fatal  effect.  Among 
others  who  were  slain  was  Frederic  de  Toledo,  a  son  of  the 
viceroy  of  Sicily.  He  was  a  young  knight  of  great  promise, 
and  was  under  the  especial  care  of  the  grand-master,  who 
kept  him  constantly  near  his  person.  But  when  the  gener- 
ous youth  learned  the  extremity  to  which  his  brethren  in  La 
Sangle  were  reduced,  he  secretly  joined  the  reinforcement 
which  was  going  to  their  relief,  and  did  his  duty  like  a  good 
knight  in  the  combat  which  followed.  While  on  the  ram- 
part, he  was  struck  down  by  a  cannon-shot;  and  a  splinter 
from  his  cuirass  mortally  wounded  a  comrade  to  whom  he 
was  speaking  at  the  time. 

While  the  fight  was  thus  going  on  at  the  Spur,  Hassem 
was  storming  the  breach  of  Fort  St.  Michael,  on  the  opposite 
quarter.  The  storming-party,  consisting  of  both  Moors 
and  Turks,  rushed  to  the  assault  with  their  usual  intrepidity. 
But  they  found  a  very  different  enemy  from  the  spectral 
forms  which,  wasted  by  toil  and  suffering,  had  opposed  so 
ineffectual  a  resistance  in  the  last  days  of  St.  Elmo.  In 
vain  did  the  rushing  tide  of  assailants  endeavor  to  force  an 
opening  through  the  stern  array  of  warriors,  which,  like  a 
wall  of  iron,  now  filled  up  the  breach.  Recoiling  in  confu- 
sion, the  leading  files  fell  back  upon  the  rear,  and  all  was 
disorder.  But  Hassem  soon  reformed  his  ranks,  and  again 
led  them  to  the  charge.  Again  they  were  repulsed  with 
loss;  but  as  fresh  troops  came  to  their  aid,  the  little  garrison 
must  have  been  borne  down  by  numbers,  had  not  their 
comrades,  flushed  with  their  recent  victory  at  the  bastion, 
hurried  to  their  support,  and,  sweeping  like  a  whirlwind 
through  the  breach,  driven  the  enemy  with  dreadful  carnage 
along  the  slope,  and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  his 
trenches. 

Thus  ended  the  first  assault  of  the  besiegers  since  the  fall 
of  St.  Elmo.  The  success  of  the  Christians  was  complete. 
Between  three  and  four  thousand  Mussulmans,  including 
those  who  were  drowned,  —  according  to  the  Maltese  state- 
ments, —  fell  in  the  two  attacks  on  the  fortress  and  the  bas- 
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tion.  But  the  arithmetic  of  an  enemy  is  not  apt  to  be  exact." 
The  loss  of  the  Christians  did  not  exceed  two  hundred. 
Even  this  was  a  heavy  loss  to  the  besieged,  and  included 
some  of  their  best  knights,  to  say  nothing  of  others  disabled 
by  their  wounds.  Still  it  was  a  signal  victory;  and  its  influ- 
ence was  felt  in  raising  the  spirits  of  the  besieged,  and  in  in- 
spiring theni  with  confidence.  La  \alette  was  careful  to 
cherish  these  feelings.  The  knights,  followed  by  the  whole 
population  of  U  Borgo,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
great  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  Te  Deum  was  chanted, 
while  the  colors  taken  from  the  infidel  were  suspended  from 
the  walls  as  glorious  trophies  of  the  victory.'' 

Mustapha  now  found  that  the  spirit  of  the  besieged,  far 
from  being  broken  by  their  late  reverses,  was  higher  than 
ever,  as  their  resources  were  greater,  and  their  fortifications 
stronger,  than  those  of  St.  Elmo.  He  saw  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  with  greater  caution.  He  resolved  to  level  the 
defences  of  the  Christians  with  the  ground,  and  then,  com- 
bining the  whole  strength  of  his  forces,  make  simultaneous 
assaults  on  II  Borgo  and  St.  Michael.  His  first  step  was  to 
continue  his  line  of  intrenchments  below  St.  Salvador  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  thus  cut  off  the  enemy's  communication 
with  the  opposite  side  of  the  English  Port,  by  means  of 
which  the  late  reinforcement  from  Sicily  had  reached  him. 
He  further  strengthened  the  battery  on  St.  Salvador,  arm- 
ing it  with  sixteen  guns,  —  two  of  them  of  such  enormous 
calibre,  as  to  throw  stone  bullets  of  three  hundred  pounds' 
weight. 

From  this  ponderous  battery  he  now  opened  a  crushing 
fire  on  the  neighboring  bastion  of  Castile,  and  on  the  quarter 

'»  Com  pare  Vortot,  Knight«  of  Malta,  vol.  III.  p.  13,  and  Balbi,  V«t- 
tlade-ra  JUlarioti.  fol.  73.  —  The  latter  chronicler,  for  a  wonder,  rai.'*e»  the 
Hiim  total  ()t  the  killed  to  a  somewhat  highiT  figure  than  the  abb^,  — 
calling  it  full  four  thoiiHand. 

"  The  j»artiriihirs  of  the  afwaiiltfl  on  St.  Michael  and  the  Spur  are  given 
by  Halbi.  N'erdadera  Helacion,  fol.  01-74;  and  with  more  or  les,s  inaccuracy 
by  Vertot.  Knight.H  of  Malta,  vol.  III.  pp.  8-13;  Calderon,  (iloriosa  Defensa 
de  Malta,  pp.  110-110;  l)e  Thou.  Mistoire  UniverHelle,  torn.  V.  pp.  72-74; 
Cabrera,  I'ilipe  Sigundo,  lib.  V.  cap.  20;  Herrera,  Iliatoria  (Jeneral,  lib. 
XII  cap  7;  Sagredo,  Monarca.s  ()thomano»,  p.  240;  Campana,  Vita  di 
I'llippu  Secoudu,   toui.   II.  i>.    100. 
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of  II  Borgo  lying  nearest  to  it.  The  storm  of  marble  and 
metal  that  fell  upon  the  houses,  though  these  were  built  of 
stone,  soon  laid  many  of  them  in  ruins;  and  the  shot,  sweep- 
ing the  streets,  killed  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  including 
women  and  children.  La  Valette  caused  barriers  of  solid 
masonry  to  be  raised  across  the  streets  for  the  protection  of 
the  citizens.  As  this  was  a  work  of  great  danger,  he  put  his 
slaves  upon  it,  trusting,  too,  that  the  enemy  might  be  induced 
to  mitigate  his  fire  from  tenderness  for  the  lives  of  his  Moslem 
brethren.  But  in  such  an  expectation  he  greatly  erred. 
More  than  five  hundred  slaves  fell  under  the  incessant  volleys 
of  the  besiegers ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  severe,  indeed 
cruel  treatment,  that  these  unfortunate  beings  could  be  made 
to  resume  their  labors." 

La  Valette,  at  this  time,  in  order  to  protect  the  town 
against  assault  on  the  side  of  the  English  Port,  caused  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  laden  with  heavy  stones  to  be  sunk  not  far  from 
shore.  They  were  further  secured  by  anchors  bound  to  one 
another  with  chains,  forming  altogether  an  impenetrable 
barrier  against  any  approach  by  water. 

The  inhabitants  of  II  Borgo,  as  well  as  the  soldiers,  were 
now  active  in  preparations  for  defence.  Some  untwisted 
large  ropes  and  cables  to  get  materials  for  making  bags 
to  serve  as  gabions.  Some  were  busy  with  manufacturing 
different  sorts  of  fireworks,  much  relied  on  as  a  means  of 
defence  by  the  besieged.  Others  were  employed  in  breaking 
up  the  large  stones  from  the  ruined  buildings  into  smaller 
ones,  which  proved  efficient  missiles  when  hurled  on  the 
heads  of  the  assailants  below.  But  the  greatest  and  most 
incessant  labor  was  that  of  repairing  the  breaches,  or  of 
constructing  retrenchments  to  defend  them.  The  sound 
of  the  hammer  and  the  saw  was  everywhere  to  be  heard. 
The  fires  of  the  forges  were  never  suffered  to  go  out.     The 

'■*  Cruel  indeed,  according  to  the  report  of  Balbi,  who  tells  us  that  the 
Christians  cut  off  the  ears  of  the  more  refractory,  and  even  put  some  of 
them  to  death, — pour  encoiirager  les  autres.  —  "Han  muerto  en  esta 
Jornada  al  trabajo  mas  de  quinientos  esclavos ;  mas  los  pobres  Uegaron  atal 
de  puros  cansados  y  acabados  del  trabajo  continuo,  que  no  podian  estar 
en  pie,  y  se  dexavan  cortar  las  orejas  y  matar,  por  no  poder  trabajar  mas." 
Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  66. 
Vol.  11  —  10 
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hum  of  labor  wjis  as  uninternnttinp;  throufjhout  the  city  as  in 
the  season  of  peace;  —  but  with  a  very  ditTerent  end.'^ 

Over  all  these  labors  the  grand-master  exercised  a  careful 
superintendence.  He  was  always  on  the  spot  where  his 
presence  was  needed.  His  eye  seemed  never  to  slumber. 
He  performed  many  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  as  well  as  of  a 
commander.  He  made  the  rounds  constantly  in  the  night, 
to  see  that  all  was  well,  and  that  the  sentinels  were  at  their 
posts.  On  these  occasions  he  freely  exposed  hini'^elf  to  dan- 
ger, showing  a  carelessness  of  his  own  safety  that  called  forth 
more  than  once  the  remonstrances  of  his  brethren.  He  was 
indeed  watchful  over  all,  says  the  old  chronicler  who  wit- 
nessed it;  showing  no  sign  of  apprehension  in  his  valiant 
countenance,  but  by  his  noble  presence  giving  heart  and 
animation  to  his  followers.*® 

Yet  the  stoutest  heart  which  witnessed  the  scene  might 
well  have  thrilled  with  apprehension.  Far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  the  lines  of  the  Moslem  army  stretched  over  hill 
and  valley;  while  a  deafening  roar  of  artillery  from  fourteen 
batteries  shook  the  solid  earth,  and,  borne  across  the  waters 
for  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  sounded  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Syracuse  and  Catania  like  the  mutterings  of  distant 
thunder.'^  In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil,  .ind  encompassed 
by  the  glittering  lines  of  the  besiegers,  the  two  Christian 
fortresses  might  be  dimly  discerned  amidst  volumes  of  fire 
and  smoke,  which,  rolling  darkly  round  their  summits,  almost 
hid  from  view  the  banner  of  St.  John,  proudly  waving  in  the 
breeze,  as  in  defiance  of  the  enemy. 

But  the  situation  of  the  garrison,  as  the  works  crumbled 
under  the  stroke  of  the  bullet,  became  every  day  more  critical. 

'•  Ibid.,  fol.  67,  77.  —  Vcrtot.  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  III.  p.  18.  —  Cam- 
pana,   Vita  di   P'ilippo  Sorontlo,  torn.   II.   p.   100. 

'•  "  Kn  fin  era  in  todo  fliliKontc,  vigilante-  y  animoso,  y  jama.s  so  conosoio 
en  8U  valeroso  »pniV)lantc  ninguna  .^t-nai  dc  tc-mor.  antc-H  ron  su  prt-scnria 
<lava  cflfurTgo  y  animo  k  mis  cavalli-ro8  y  soldados."  Halbi,  Verdadera 
Reiacion,    fol.    77. 

"  "  Luogo  que  todafl  estas  batoriaa  comenijaron  dc  batir,  y  toda.s  en  un 
ticmpo,  era  fanto  el  ruydo  y  temblor  f|ue  jiarecia  (juererse  acabar  cl  mudo, 
y  puedese  bien  creer  que  el  ruy«lo  fui-sse  tal,  pues  so  scntia  muy  claramente 
dcnde  Carago^'a,  y  dende  Catania,  que  ay  ciento  y  veynte  millas  de  Malta 
a  estta-s  doa  ciiidades."     Ibid.,  fol.  78. 
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La  Valette  contrived  to  send  information  of  it  to  the  viceroy 
of  Sicily,  urging  him  to  delay  his  coming  no  longer,  if  he 
would  save  the  island.  But,  strange  to  say,  such  was  the 
timid  policy  that  had  crept  into  the  viceroy's  councils, 
that  it  was  seriously  discussed  whether  it  was  expedient 
to  send  aid  at  all  to  the  Knights  of  Malta !  Some  insisted 
that  there  was  no  obligation  on  Spain  to  take  any  part  in 
the  quarrel,  and  that  the  knights  should  be  left  to  fight  out 
the  battle  with  the  Turks  in  Malta,  as  they  had  before  done 
in  Rhodes.  Others  remonstrated  against  this,  declaring  it 
would  be  an  eternal  blot  on  the  scutcheon  of  Castile,  if  she 
should  desert  in  their  need  the  brave  chivalry  who  for  so 
many  years  had  been  fighting  the  battles  of  Christendom. 
The  king  of  Spain,  in  particular,  as  the  feudatory  sovereign 
of  the  order,  was  bound  to  protect  the  island  from  the 
Turks,  who,  moreover,  once  in  possession  of  it,  would  prove 
the  most  terrible  scourge  that  ever  fell  on  the  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  more  generous,  happily  the  more 
politic,  counsel  prevailed;  and  the  viceroy  contrived  to  con- 
vey an  assurance  to  the  grand-master,  that,  if  he  could  hold 
out  till  the  end  of  the  following  month,  he  would  come  with 
sixteen  thousand  men  to  his  relief. ^^ 

But  this  was  a  long  period  for  men  in  extremity  to  wait. 
La  Valette  saw  with  grief  how  much  deceived  he  had  been 
in  thus  leaning  on  the  viceroy.  He  determined  to  disap- 
point his  brethren  no  longer  by  holding  out  delusive  prom- 
ises of  succor.  "The  only  succor  to  be  relied  on,"  he  said, 
"  was  that  of  Almighty  God.  He  who  has  hitherto  preserved 
his  children  from  danger  will  not  now  abandon  them."  ^^ 
La  Valette  reminded  his  followers,  that  they  were  the  sol- 
diers of  Heaven,  fighting  for  the  Faith,  for  liberty  and  life. 
"Should  the  enemy  prevail,"  he  added,  with  a  politic  sug- 
gestion, "the  Christians  could  expect  no  better  fate  than 
that  of  their  comrades  in  St.  Elmo."  The  grand-master's 
admonition  was  not  lost  upon  the  soldiers.      "Every  man 

>8  Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  III.  pp.  21,  22. 

'9  "  Dixo  publicamente,  que  el  no  aguardava  socorro  ya  sino  era  del 
omnipotente  Dios  el  qual  era  el  soccorro  verdadero,  y  el  que  hasta  entonces 
nos  havia  librado,  y  que  ni  mas  ni  menos  nos  libraria  por  el  avenir,  delas 
manos  delos  enemigos  de  su  santa  fee."     Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  81. 
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of  us,"  says  Balbi,  "resolved  to  die  rather  than  surrender, 
and  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  From  that  hour  no 
man  talked  of  succors."  -" 

One  of  those  spiritual  weapons  from  the  papal  armory, 
which  have  sometimes  proved  of  singular  efficacy  in  times 
of  need,  came  now  mo.«t  seasonably  to  the  aid  of  La  Valette. 
A  bull  of  Pius  the  Fourth  granted  plenary  indulgence  for  all 
sins  which  had  been  committed  by  those  engaged  in  this 
holy  war  against  the  Moslems.  "There  were  few,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "either  women  or  men,  old  enough  to  appreciate 
it,  who  did  not  strive  to  merit  this  grace  by  most  earnest 
devotion  to  the  cause,  and  who  did  not  have  entire  faith  that 
all  who  died  in  the  good  work  would  be  at  once  received  into 
glory."  -' 

More  than  two  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  attempt, 
so  disastrous  to  the  Turks,  on  the  fortress  of  St.  Michael. 
During  this  time  they  had  kept  up  an  unintermitting  fire  on 
the  Christian  fortificati(jns;  and  the  effect  was  visible  in 
more  than  one  fearful  gap,  which  invited  the  as.suult  of  the 
enemy.  The  second  of  August  was  accordingly  fixed  on  as 
the  day  for  a  general  attack,  to  be  made  on  both  Fort  St. 
Michael,  and  on  the  bastion  of  Castile,  which,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  F]nglish  Port,  eastward  of  II  Borgo,  flanked  the 
line  of  defence  on  that  quarter.  Mustapha  was  to  conduct 
in  person  the  operations  against  the  fort;  the  assault  on  the 
bastion  he  intrusted  to  Piali ;  —  a  division  of  the  command 
by  which  the  ambition  of  the  rival  chiefs  would  be  roused  to 
the  utmost. 

Fortunately,  La  Valette  oljtained  notice,  through  some 
deserters,  of  the  plans  of  the  Turkish  commanders,  and  made 
his  preparations  accortlingly.  On  the  morning  of  the  sec- 
ond, Piali's  men,  at  the  a|)pointed  signal,  moved  briskly 
f<jrward   to  the  a.s.sault.     They  soon  crossed  the  ditch,  but 

*  "  Rxfft  hnlila  tU-l  gran  Macstre  lupgo  fue  divulgada,  y  asi  toda  la  gcnte 
sf  iIet»Tminf)  tli-  primiTo  morir  i\\w  v<;nir  a  inanuH  de  turcos  vivos,  ppro 
tanibii-n  sf  dotfriniiu)  dp  vfniltT  miiy  hicii  huh  vidiui,  y  a«i  ya  no  «e  tratava 
de  socorro. "      Ibid.,    ubi   supra. 

"  "No  qTU'<lo  hornbrp  ni  tntig»T  dc  edail  para  ello  <pie  no  lo  gana-sne 
ron  devocion  grandiH.sinia,  y  c-on  niiiy  nrnii-  cspf-ranva  y  it'  de  yr  ula  gloria, 
uiuriendo  en   la  jornuilu. "      Ibul.,   i<A.  71. 
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partially  filled  with  the  ruins  of  the  rampart,  scaled  the  ascent 
in  face  of  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry,  and  stood  at  length,  with 
ranks  somewhat  shattered,  on  the  summit  of  the  breach. 
But  here  they  were  opposed  by  retrenchments  within,  thrown 
up  by  the  besieged,  from  behind  which  they  now  poured  such 
heavy  volleys  among  the  assailants  as  staggered  the  front 
of  the  column,  and  compelled  it  to  fall  back  some  paces  in 
the  rear.  Here  it  was  encountered  by  those  pushing  forward 
from  below ;  and  some  confusion  ensued.  This  was  increased 
by  the  vigor  with  which  the  garrison  now  plied  their  musketry 
from  the  ramparts,  hurling  down  at  the  same  time  heavy 
logs,  hand-grenades,  and  torrents  of  scalding  pitch  on  the 
heads  of  the  assailing  column,  which,  blinded  and  staggering 
under  the  shock,  reeled  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man.  To 
add  to  their  distress,  the  feet  of  the  soldiers  were  torn  and 
entangled  among  the  spikes  which  had  been  thickly  set  in 
the  ruins  of  the  breach  by  the  besieged.  Woe  to  him  who 
fell !  His  writhing  body  was  soon  trampled  under  the  press. 
In  vain  the  Moslem  chiefs  endeavored  to  restore  order. 
Their  voices  were  lost  in  the  wild  uproar  that  raged  around. 
At  this  crisis  the  knights,  charging  at  the  head  of  their  fol- 
lowers, cleared  the  breach,  and  drove  the  enemy  with  loss 
into  his  trenches. 

There  the  broken  column  soon  reformed,  and,  strength- 
ened by  fresh  troops,  was  again  brought  to  the  attack.  But 
this  gave  a  respite  to  the  garrison,  which  La  Valette  improved 
by  causing  refreshments  to  be  served  to  the  soldiers.  By 
his  provident  care,  skins  containing  wine  and  water,  with 
rations  of  bread,  were  placed  near  the  points  of  attack, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  men.^^  The  garrison,  thus 
strengthened,  were  enabled  to  meet  the  additional  forces 
brought  against  them  by  the  enemy;  and  the  refreshments 
on  the  one  side  were  made,  in  some  sort,  to  counterbalance 
the  reinforcements  on  the  other.  Vessels  filled  with  salt 
and  water  were  also  at  hand,  to  bathe  the  wounds  of  such 
as  were  injured  by  the  fireworks.     "Without  these  various 

'^  "Tenia  mandado,  que  en  todos  los  dias  de  assalto  se  llevassen  por 
todas  las  postas  adonde  se  peleasse,  muchos  buyvelos  de  vino  aguado,  y 
pan  para  refrescar  su  gente,  pues  de  gente  no  podia."     Ibid.,  fol.  91. 
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precautions,"  says  the  chronicler,  "it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  so  few  men  as  wc  were  to  keep  our  ground  against 
such  a  host  as  now  assailed  us  on  every  quarter."  ^^ 

Again  and  again  the  discomfited  Turks  gathered  strength 
for  a  new  assault,  and  as  often  they  were  repulsed  with  the 
same  loss  as  before;  till  Piali  drew  off  his  dispirited  legions, 
and  abandoned  all  further  attempts  for  that  day. 

It  fared  no  better  on  the  other  quarter,  where  the  besiegers, 
under  the  eye  of  the  commander-in-chief,  were  storming 
the  fortress  of  St.  Michael.  On  every  point  the  stout- 
hearted chivalry  of  St.  John  were  victorious.  But  victory 
was  bought  at  a  heavy  price. 

The  Turks  returned  to  the  attack  on  the  day  following, 
and  on  each  succeeding  day.  It  was  evidently  their  purpose 
to  profit  by  their  superior  numbers  to  harass  the  besieged, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  exhaustion.  One  of  these 
assaults  was  near  being  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 

A  mine  which  ran  under  the  bastion  of  Castile  was  sprung, 
and  brought  down  a  wide  extent  of  the  rampart.  The  enemy, 
prepared  for  the  event,  mounting  the  smoking  ruins,  poured 
through  the  undefended  breach,  —  or  defended  only  by  a 
handful  of  the  garrison,  who  were  taken  unawares.  The 
next  minute,  the  great  standard  of  the  Ottomans  was  planted 
on  the  walls.  The  alarm  was  raised.  In  a  few  moments 
the  enemy  would  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  An 
ecclesiastic  of  the  order,  Brother  William  by  name,  terrified 
at  the  sight,  made  all  haste  to  the  grand-master,  then  at  his 
usual  station  in  the  public  square.  Rushing  into  his  presence, 
the  priest  called  on  him  to  take  refuge,  while  he  could,  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  as  the  enemy  had  broken  into  the 
town.  But  the  dauntless  chief,  snatching  up  his  pike,  with 
no  other  protection  than  his  helmet,  and  calling  out  to  those 
around  him,  "Now  is  the  time!  let  us  die  together!"^* 
hurried  to  the  scene  of  action,  where,  rallying  his  followers, 
he  fell  furiously  on  the  enemy.     A  .sharp  struggle  ensued. 

**  "Si  trnlsA  csf-ft-s  hiir-njui  oHonffl  no  uvirrji,  no  hastaran  fxicTqai*  humanfts 
para  rpsistir  a  tanta  fiiria  f>ertinaria,  prinri[)alinet<'  wii-ndo  nosotros  tan 
pocoe,   y  rllos  tanto«."     Ibiil..   »ihi  8tipra. 

"  "i-2  RTan  Mapstrr  sin  muilarHC.  ni  alforarse  do  su  nemblante  valcroso, 
fiixo,  Vamos  a  morir  alia  tmlos  cavallrros,  q  oy  os  el  dia."     Ibid.,  fol.  90. 
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More  than  one  knight  was  struck  down  by  La  Valette's 
side.  He  himself  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  the  splinter 
of  a  hand-grenade.  The  alarm-bell  of  the  city  rang  vio- 
lently. The  cry  was  raised  that  the  grand-master  was  in 
danger.  Knights,  soldiers,  and  townsmen  came  rushing  to 
the  spot.  Even  the  sick  sprang  from  their  beds,  and  made 
such  haste  as  they  could  to  the  rescue.  The  Moslems,  pressed 
on  all  sides,  and  shaken  by  the  resolute  charge,  fell  back 
slowly  on  the  breach. 

The  cavaliers  would  now  fain  have  persuaded  the  grand- 
master, who  was  still  standing  among  a  heap  of  the  slain, 
to  retire  to  some  place  of  safety,  and  leave  the  issue  of  the 
battle  to  his  companions.  But,  fixing  his  eye  on  the  Otto- 
man standard,  still  floating  above  the  walls,  he  mournfully 
shook  his  head,  in  token  of  his  resolution  to  remain.  The 
garrison,  spurred  on  by  shame  and  indignation,  again  charged 
the  Moslems,  with  greater  fury  than  before.  The  colors, 
wrenched  from  the  ramparts,  were  torn  to  shreds  in  the  strug- 
gle. The  Christians  prevailed;  and  the  Turks,  quailing 
before  their  invincible  spirit,  were  compelled,  after  a  long 
and  bloody  contest,  to  abandon  the  works  they  had  so  nearly 
won. 

Still  the  grand-master,  far  from  retiring,  took  up  his  quar- 
ters for  the  night  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  breach.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  would  return  under  cover  of 
the  darkness  and  renew  the  assault  before  the  garrison  had 
time  *:o  throw  up  retrenchments.  It  was  in  vain  his  com- 
panions besought  him  to  withdraw,  to  leave  the  fight  to 
them,  and  not  to  risk  a  life  so  precious  to  the  community. 
"And  how  can  an  old  man  like  me,"  he  said,  "end  his  life 
more  gloriously,  than  when  surrounded  by  his  brethren  and 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Cross?"  ^ 

La  Valette  was  right  in  his  conjecture.  No  sooner  had 
the  darkness  fallen,  than  the  Turkish  host,  again  under  arms, 
came  surging  on  across  the  ruins  of  the  rampart  towards  the 
breach.  But  it  was  not  under  cover  of  the  darkness;  for 
the  whole  bay  was  illumined  by  the  incessant  flash  of  artil- 
lery, by  the  blaze  of  combustibles,  and  the  fiery  track  of  the 

25  Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  III.  p.  24. 
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missiles  darting  througii  tiic  iiir.  Thus  the  combat  was 
carried  on  as  by  the  hgiit  of  chiy.  The  garrison,  prepared 
for  the  attack,  renewed  the  scenes  of  the  morning,  and  again 
beat  off  the  assailants,  who,  broken  and  dispirited,  could  not 
be  roused,  even  by  the  blows  of  their  officers,  to  return  to 
the  assault.-" 

On  the  following  morning.  La  Valette  caused  Te  Deum 
to  be  sung  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  thanks  to  be 
offered  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  their  deliverance.  And  if 
the  ceremonies  were  not  conducted  with  the  accustomed 
pomp  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  they  were  at  least  accom- 
panied, says  the  chronicler,  who  bore  his  part  in  them,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  contrite  hearts,  —  as  was  shown  by  the  tears 
of  many  a  man,  as  well  as  woman,  in  the  procession.^' 

There  was  indeed  almost  as  much  cause  for  sorrow  as  for 
joy.  However  successful  the  Christians  had  been  in  main- 
taining their  defence,  and  however  severe  the  loss  they  had 
inflicted  on  the  enemy,  they  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  some 
of  their  most  illustrious  knights,  while  others  lay  disabled  in 
their  beds.  Among  the  latter  was  De  Monti,  admiral  of  the 
order,  now  lying  seriously  ill  of  wounds  received  in  the  de- 
fence of  St.  Michael,  of  which  he  was  commander.  Among 
the  deaths  was  one  which  came  home  to  the  bosom  of  La 
Valette.  A  young  cavalier,  his  nephew,  had  engaged  in  a 
perilous  enterprise  w'ith  a  comrade  of  his  own  age.  The 
handsome  person  and  gilded  armor  of  the  younger  La  Valette 
made  him  a  fatal  mark  for  the  enemy ;  ^^  and   he  fell,   to- 

^  Vrrtot  spraks  of  tliis  la-st  attack  as  liaving  born  madr  on  thr  oigh- 
tppnth  of  Aii^u.st.  Hi.s  chronology  may  be  corrrctod  by  that  of  Balbi, 
whose  narrative,  taking  the  form  of  a  diary,  in  which  the  transactions 
of  each  day  are  separately  noted,  bears  the  stamp  of  much  greater  accuracy. 
Balbi  gives  the  seventh  of  Aiigiist  as  the  date. 

VoT  the  preeofling  pnges  see  Balbi,  Wrdadera  Relacion,  fol.  80-9.3; 
Vertof,  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  III.  pp.  lS-24;  ("n!<ler(m.  (lloriosn  Defenaa 
de  Malta,  pp.  146-l.'JO;  Do  Thou,  Ilistoire  I'niversflle,  toni.  V.  p.  83  et,  .seq. ; 
Cabrera,  Fiiipe  Segundo,  lib.  VI.  cap.  27;  Campana,  Vita  di  Filippo 
Secondo,  torn.  II.  p.  1ft;    Leti,  Vita  di  Filippo  11.,  torn.  I.  p.  450. 

"  "Y  sino  .solenne  romo  en  esta  religion  .se  suele  hazer,  alomenos  c<V- 
trit«  a  to  que  las  lagrimas  rie  inuchos  hombres  y  mugeres  davan  seftal." 
Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  04. 

*  "Y  eomo  el  comenila<lor  era  hombre  rip  linda  disposicion,  y  armado 
de  Unas  arma.'*  doradas  y  ricas,  los   turcos  tiraron  todos  a  cl."     Ibid.,  fol.  76. 
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getlier  with  his  friend,  in  the  ditch  before  the  bastion,  under 
a  shower  of  Turi^ish  bullets.  An  obstinate  struggle  suc- 
ceeded between  Christians  and  Turks  for  the  bodies  of  the 
slain.  The  Christians  were  victorious;  and  La  Valette  had 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  rendering  the  last  offices  to 
the  remains  of  his  gallant  kinsman.  The  brethren  would 
have  condoled  with  him  on  his  loss.  But  his  generous  nature 
shrank  from  the  indulgence  of  a  selfish  sorrow.  "  All  are 
alike  dear  to  me,"  he  said;  "all  of  you  I  look  on  as  my  chil- 
dren. I  mourn  for  Polastra"  (the  friend  of  the  young  La 
Valette)  "as  I  do  for  my  own  nephew.  And  after  all,  it 
matters  little.  They  have  gone  before  us  but  for  a  short 
time."  29 

It  was  indeed  no  season  for  the  indulgence  of  private 
sorrows,  when  those  of  a  public  nature  pressed  so  heavily 
on  the  heart.  Each  day  the  condition  of  the  besieged  was 
becoming  more  critical.  The  tottering  defences  both  of  II 
Borgo  and  La  Sangle  were  wasting  away  under  the  remorse- 
less batteries  of  the  besiegers.  Great  numbers,  not  merely 
of  the  knights  and  the  soldiers,  but  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
been  slain.  The  women  of  the  place  had  shown,  throughout 
the  whole  siege,  the  same  heroic  spirit  as  the  men.  They 
not  only  discharged  the  usual  feminine  duties  of  tending 
and  relieving  the  sick,  but  they  were  often  present  in  the 
battle,  supplying  the  garrison  with  refreshments,  or  carrying 
the  ammunition,  or  removing  the  wounded  to  the  hospital. 
Tha:  sharing  in  the  danger  of  their  husbands  and  fathers, 
they  shared  too  in  their  fate.  Many  perished  by  the  enemy's 
fire ;  and  the  dead  bodies  of  women  lay  mingled  among  those 
of  the  men,  on  the  ramparts  and  in  the  streets.^"  The  hos- 
pitals were  filled  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  though  fortu- 
nately no  epidemic  had  as  yet  broken  out  to  swell  the  bills 
of  mortality.  Those  of  the  garrison  who  were  still  in  a  con- 
dition to  do  their  duty  were  worn  by  long  vigils  and  exces- 
sive toil.  To  fight  by  day,  to  raise  intrenchments  or  to 
repair  the  crumbling  works  by  night,  was  the  hard  duty  of 
the  soldier.     Brief  was  the  respite  allowed  him  for  repose,  — 

^  Ibid.,  ubi  supra.  —  Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  III.  p.  14. 
»»  Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  66,  82. 
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a  repose  to  be  broken  at  any  moment  by  the  sound  of  the 
alarm-bell,  and  to  be  obtained  only  amidst  so  wild  an  up- 
roar, that  it  seemed,  in  tlie  homely  language  of  the  veteran 
so  often  quoted,  "as  if  the  world  were  coming  to  an  end."  '' 

Happily,  through  the  provident  care  of  the  grand-master, 
there  was  still  a  store  of  provisions  in  the  magazines.  But 
the  ammunition  was  already  getting  low.  Yet  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  besieged  did  not  fail  them.  Their  resolution  had 
doubtless  been  strengthened  by  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  Turks 
at  St.  Elmo,  which  had  shown  that  from  such  a  foe  there  was 
no  mercy  to  be  expected.  The  conviction  of  this  had  armed 
the  Christians  with  the  courage  of  despair.  On  foreign  succor 
they  no  longer  relied.  Their  only  roliance  was  where  their 
chief  had  taught  them  to  place  it,  —  on  the  protection  of 
Heaven;  and  La  Valette,  we  are  assured,  went  every  day 
during  the  siege  to  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  there 
solemnly  invoked  that  protection  for  the  brave  men  who, 
alone  and  unaided,  were  thus  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
Faith.^ 

The  forlorn  condition  of  the  defences  led,  at  length,  the 
council  of  Grand  Crosses,  after  much  deliberation,  to  recom- 
mend to  La  Valette  to  abandon  II  Borgo,  and  to  withdraw 
with  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants  into  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  The  grand-master  saw  at  once  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  such  a  step,  and  he  rejected  it  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  To  withdraw  into  the  castle,  he  said, 
would  be  to  give  up  all  communication  with  St.  Michael,  and 
to  abandon  its  brave  garrison  to  their  fate.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  town  would  fare  no  better.  The  cistern  which  sup- 
plied St.  .\ngolo  with  water  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  demands  of  such  a  multitude;  and  they  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  extremity.  "No,  my  brethren,"  he  concluded; 
"  here  we  must  make  our  stand  ;  and  here  we  must  die,  if  we 
cannot  maintain  ourselves  against  the  infidel."  " 

•'  Ibid.,  fol.  78. 

"  "Mucha«  voscs  nolo  Be  yva  a  san  Lorenzo,  y  nlli  on  «u  apartamiento 
hazia  «»w  orarionrw.  Y  cncate  cxercicio  sc  occupava  rjuando  se  tenia  algun 
Boeiego. "     Ibid.,  fol.  84. 

"  Vcrtot,  Knjght«  of  Malta,  vol    III.  p.  29. 
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He  would  not  even  consent  to  have  the  sacred  relics,  or 
the  archives  of  the  order,  removed  thither,  as  to  a  place  of 
greater  security.  It  would  serve  to  discourage  the  soldiers, 
by  leading  them  to  suppose  that  he  distrusted  their  power 
of  maintaining  the  town  against  the  enemy.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  caused  a  bridge  communicating  with  the  castle 
to  be  broken  down,  after  calling  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrison  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  II  Borgo.  By  these  meas- 
ures, he  proclaimed  his  unalterable  determination  to  main- 
tain the  town  to  the  last,  and,  if  need  were,  to  die  in  its  de- 
fence.'* 

**  "Lo  qual  sabido  por  el  gran  Maestre  como  aquel  que  jamas  penso 
sino  morir  el  primo  por  su  religion,  y  por  quitar  toda  sospecha  despues 
de  aver  hecho  llevar  en  sant  Angel  todas  las  reliquias  y  cosas  de  mas  valor, 
mando  quitar  la  puente,  dando  a  entender  a  todo  el  mundo  que  enel  no 
avia  retirar,  sino  morir  en  el  Burgo,  o  defenderlo."  Balbi,  Verdadera 
Relacion,    fol.   94. 

See  also  Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  III.  p.  29 ;  Calderon,  Gloriosa 
Defensa  de  Malta,  p.  167  et  seq. 
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While  the  affairs  of  the  besieged  wore  the  gloomy  aspect 
depicted  in  the  last  chapter,  those  of  the  besiegers  were  not 
much  better.  More  than  half  their  original  force  had  per- 
ished. To  the  bloody  roll  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
numerous  assaults  were  now  to  be  added  the  daily  victims 
of  pestilence.  In  consequence  of  the  great  heat,  exposure, 
and  bad  food,  a  dysentery  had  broken  out  in  the  Moslem 
army,  and  was  now  sweeping  off  its  hundreds  in  a  day.  Both 
ammunition  and  provisions  were  running  low.  Ships  bring- 
ing supplies  were  constantly  intercepted  by  the  Sicilian 
cruisers.  Many  of  the  heavy  guns  were  so  much  damaged 
by  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  as  to  require  to  be  withdrawn 
and  sent  on  board  the  fleet.  —  an  operation  performed 
with  a  silence  that  contrasted  strongly  with  the  noisy  shouts 
with  which  the  batteries  had  been  raised.'  But  these  move- 
ments could  not  be  conducted  so  silently  as  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  garrison,  whose  spirits  were  much  revived  by 
the  reports  daily  brought  in  by  deserters  of  the  condition  of 
the  enemy. 

Mustapha  chafed  not  a  little  unflor  the  long-protracted 
resistance  of  the  besieged.  He  looked  with  apprehension  to 
the  consequences  of  a  failure  in  an  expedition  for  which  prepa- 

'  "Ya  pclc«  cnnocin,  que  lex  faltavan  mucha."*  pir<;as  f|uc  avian  embar- 
caflo,  y  cada  nochc  »r  scnfia  cnmo  Ift--^  rcfiravan.  ala  sorda  sin  los  alaridos 
que  davan  al  principio  (juando  hts  pluntaron."  Halbi,  Vcrdadcra  Relacion, 
fol.  101. 
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rations  had  been  made  on  so  magnificent  a  scale  by  his  mas- 
ter, and  with  so  confident  hopes  of  success.  He  did  not  fail 
to  employ  every  expedient  for  effecting  his  object  that  the 
military  science  of  that  day  —  at  least  Turkish  science 
—  could  devise.  He  ordered  movable  wooden  towers  to 
be  built,  such  as  were  used  under  the  ancient  system  of  be- 
sieging fortified  places,  from  which,  when  brought  near  to 
the  works,  his  musketeers  might  send  their  volleys  into  the 
town.  But  the  besieged,  sallying  forth,  set  fire  to  his  towers, 
and  burned  them  to  the  ground.  He  caused  a  huge  engine 
to  be  made,  of  the  capacity  of  a  hogshead,  filled  with  com- 
bustibles, and  then  swung,  by  means  of  maehiner}-,  on  the 
rampart  of  the  bastion.  But  the  garrison  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing it  back  on  the  heads  of  the  inventors,  where  it  exploded 
with  terrible  effect.  Mustapha  ran  his  mines  under  the 
Christian  defences,  until  the  ground  was  perforated  like  a 
honey-comb,  and  the  garrison  seemed  to  be  treading  on  the 
crust  of  a  volcano.  La  Valette  countermined  in  his  turn. 
The  Christians,  breaking  into  the  galleries  of  the  Turks,  en- 
gaged them  boldly  underground;  and  sometimes  the  mine, 
exploding,  buried  both  Turk  and  Christian  under  a  heap 
of  ruins. 

Baffled  on  every  point,  with  their  ranks  hourly  thinned 
by  disease,  the  Moslem  troops  grew  sullen  and  dispirited; 
and  now  that  the  bastion  of  Castile,  with  its  dilapidated 
works,  stood  like  some  warrior  stripped  of  his  armor,  his 
defenceless  condition  inviting  attack,  they  were  in  no  heart 
to  uiake  it.  As  their  fire  slackened,  and  their  assaults 
became  fewer  and  more  feeble,  the  confidence  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  renewed;  until  they  even  cherished  the  hope  of 
beating  off  the  enemy  without  the  long-promised  succors 
from  Sicily.  Fortunately  for  the  honor  of  Spain,  the  chiv- 
alry of  St.  John  were  not  driven  to  this  perilous  attempt. 

Yielding,  at  length,  to  the  solicitations  of  the  knights 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army,  the  viceroy,  Don  Garcia 
de  Toledo,  assembled  his  fleet  in  the  port  of  Syracuse,  and 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August  weighed  anchor.  The  fleet 
consisted  of  twenty-eight  galleys,  and  carried  eleven  thousand 
troopS;  chiefly  Spanish  veterans,  besides  two  hundred  knights 
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of  the  order,  who  had  arrived  from  other  lands,  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  closing  scene  of  the  drama.  There  was  also  a  good 
number  of  adventurers  from  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  many 
of  them  persons  of  rank,  and  some  of  high  military  renown, 
who  had  come  to  offer  their  services  to  the  knights  of  Malta, 
and  share  in  their  glorious  defence. 

Unfortunately,  in  its  short  passage,  the  fleet  encountered 
a  violent  gale,  which  did  so  much  damage,  that  the  viceroy 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Sicily,  and  repair  his  galleys. 
He  then  put  to  sea  again,  with  better  fortune.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  the  notice  of  the  enemy,  part  of  whose 
armament  lay  off  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Port,  to  prevent 
the  arrival  of  succors  to  the  besieged,  —  and  on  the  sixth  of 
September,  under  cover  of  the  evening,  entered  the  Bay 
of  Melecca,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.^ 

The  next  morning,  having  landed  his  forces,  with  their 
baggage  and  military  stores,  the  viceroy  sailed  again  for 
Sicily,  to  bring  over  an  additional  reinforcement  of  four 
thousand  troops,  then  waiting  in  Messina.  He  passed  near 
enough  to  the  beleaguered  fortresses  to  be  descried  by  the 
garrisons,  whom  he  saluted  with  three  salvos  of  artillery, 
that  sent  joy  into  their  hearts.^  It  had  a  very  different  effect 
on  the  besiegers.  They  listened  with  nervous  credulity 
to  the  exaggerated  reports  that  soon  reached  them,  of  the 
strength  of  the  reinforcement  landed  in  the  island,  by  which 
they  expected  to  be  speedily  assaulted  in  their  trenches. 
Without  delay,  Mustapha  made  preparations  for  his  depar- 
ture. His  heavy  guns  and  camp  equipage  were  got  on  board 
the  galleys  and  smaller  vessels,  lying  off  the  entrance  of  the 
Great  Port,  —  and  all  as  silently  and  expeditiously  as  po.s- 
sible.  La  Valette  had  hoped  that  some  part  of  the  Spanish 
reinforcement  would  be  detached  during  the  night  to  the 
aid  of  the  garrison,  when  he  proposed  to  .sally  on  the  enemy, 
and,  if  nothing  better  came  of  it,  to  get  possession  of  their 

»  Ibif!.,  fol.  106  et  «rq.  —  Vortot.  Knight.s  of  Malta,  vol.  III.  p.  .33.— 
Cald«Ton,  r.lorio.sa  Dfff-n.ia  <1p  Malta,  pp.  172-176.  —  I>  Thou,  Histoire 
Univerwlle,  torn.  V.  p.  88.  —  Cabn-ra,  Filipe  Scf^undo,  lib.  VI.  cap.  28.  — 
Catnpana,  Vita  di  FilipjK)  Srrondo,  torn.  11.  [>.  100. 

'  "CVimo  rmi-stra  armada  r^tuvo  on  parti-  t]  la  (Ifsrtibriamos  claramente, 
rada  galcra  tiru  tres  vezes."     Balbi,  Vcrdadcra  Uelucion,  ful.  104. 
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cannon,  so  much  needed  for  his  own  fortifications.  But  no 
such  aid  arrived;  and,  through  the  long  night,  he  impatiently 
listened  to  the  creaking  of  the  wheels  that  bore  off  the  ar- 
tillery to  the  ships. ^ 

With  the  first  light  of  morning  the  whole  Ottoman  force 
was  embarked  on  board  the  vessels,  which,  weighing  anchor, 
moved  round  to  Port  Musiette,  on  the  other  side  of  St. 
Elmo,  where  the  Turkish  fleet,  the  greater  part  of  which 
lay  there,  was  now  busily  preparing  for  its  departure.  No 
sooner  had  the  enemy  withdrawn,  than  the  besieged  poured 
out  into  the  deserted  trenches.  One  or  two  of  those  huge 
pieces  of  ordnance,  which,  from  their  unwieldy  size,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  remove,  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Turks,  and  remained  a  memorable  trophy  of  the  siege.^ 
The  Christians  were  not  long  in  levelling  the  Moslem  intrench- 
ments;  and  very  soon  the  flag  of  St.  John  w^as  seen  cheerily 
waving  in  the  breeze,  above  the  ruins  of  St.  Elmo.  The 
grand-master  now  called  his  brethren  together  to  offer  up 
their  devotions  in  the  same  church  of  St.  Lawrence  where 
he  had  so  often  invoked  the  protection  of  Heaven  during 
the  siege.  "  Never  did  music  sound  sweeter  to  human  ears,^' 
exclaims  Balbi,  "  than  when  those  bells  summoned  us  to 
mass,  at  the  same  hour  at  which,  for  three  months  past, 
they  had  sounded  the  alarm  against  the  enemy."  ^  A  pro- 
cession was  formed  of  all  the  members  of  the  order,  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  citizens.  The  ser\'ices  were  performed  with 
greater  solemnity,  as  well  as  pomp,  than  could  be  observed 

■*  ''En  el  retirar  su  artilleria,  tan  calladamente  que  no  se  sentia  sino  el 
chillido  de  las  niedas,  y  Dios  sabe  lo  que  al  gran  Maestre  pesava,  porque 
siempre  tuvo  esperanga  de  ganarle  parte  della,  si  el  soccorro  se  descu- 
briera."     Ibid.,   fol.   105. 

*  The  armory,  in  the  government  palace  of  Valetta,  still  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  weapons,  sabres,  arquebuses,  steel  bows,  and  the  like,  taken  at 
different  times  from  the  Turks.  Among  others  is  a  cannon  of  singular 
workmanship,  but  verj-  inferior  in  size  to  the  two  pieces  of  ordnance  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  (See  Bigelow's  Travels  in  Malta  and  Sicily,  p.  226.) 
Those  gloriovis  trophies  of  the  great  siege  should  have  found  a  place  among 
the  national  relics. 

*  "Yo  no  creo  que  musica  jamas  consolasse  humanos  sentidos,  como  i. 
nosotros  consolo  el  son  de  nuestras  campanas,  alos  ocho,  dia  dela  Nativi- 
dad  de  nuestra  sefiora.  Porque  el  gran  Maestre  las  hizo  tocar  todas  ala 
liora  que  se  solia  tocar  al  arma,  y  a^^a  tres  meses  que  no  las  a\'iamos  oydo 
sino  para  arma."     Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  105. 
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in  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the  siego;  and,  with  overflowing 
hearts,  the  multitude  joined  in  the  Te  Deum,  and  otTered  up 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  their 
deliverance  from  their  enemies.''  It  was  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  of  the  Nativity  of  the  V'^irgin,  —  a  memorable 
day  in  the  annals  of  Malta,  and  still  observed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants as  their  most  glorious  anniversary. 

Hardly  had  the  Turkish  galleys,  with  Mustapha  on  board, 
joined  the  great  body  of  the  fleet  in  Port  Musiette,  than  that 
commander  received  such  intelligence  as  convinced  him  t  liat 
the  report  of  the  Spanish  numbers  had  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. He  felt  that  he  had  acted  precipitately,  thus, 
without  a  blow,  to  abandon  the  field  to  an  enemy  his  inferior 
in  strength.  His  head  may  well  have  trembled  on  his  shoul- 
ders, as  he  thought  of  returning  thus  dishonored  to  the  pres- 
ence of  his  indignant  master.  Piali,  it  is  said,  was  not 
displeased  at  the  mortification  of  his  rival.  The  want  of 
concert  between  them  had,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
interfered  with  the  success  of  their  operations.  It  was  now, 
however,  agreed  that  Mustapha  should  disembark,  with  such 
of  the  troops  as  were  in  fighting  order,  and  give  battle  to  the 
Spaniards.  Piali,  meanwhile,  would  quit  the  port,  which  lay 
exposed  to  St.  Elmo,  —  now  in  his  enemy's  hands,  —  and 
anchor  farther  west,  in  the  roads  of  St.  l*aul. 

The  troops  from  Sicily,  during  this  time,  had  advanced  into 
tlie  interior,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Citta  Notable,  —  or,  as 
it  is  now  called,  Citta  Vecchia.  They  were  commanded  by 
Ascanio  de  la  Corna,  an  officer  who  had  gained  a  name  in 
the  Italian  wars.  Alvaro  de  Sand^  was  second  in  command, 
the  same  captain  who  made  so  heroic  a  defence  in  the  isle 
of  CJelves  against  the  Turks.  The  chivalrous  daring  of  the 
latter  officer  was  well  controlled  by  the  circumspection  of 
the  former. 

La  Valette,  who  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  movements 
of  the  Turks,  was  careful  to  advise  Don  Ascanio  that  they 
had  again  disembarked,  and   were  on   their  march  against 

^  "Eata  mafiann  pups  tooaron  la  missa,  la  riial  up  -anto  miiy  (If  rrmriaua, 
y  en  poiitifiral,  miiy  noU-mnj-inenf*',  iluiido  grurias  u  nuestro  .senor  UioH,  y 
d  su  beuditu  iiiudn-  pur  \na  (jrut-ia:)  (jut-  nua  avian  liechu."     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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him.  The  Spanish  general  took  up  a  strong  position  on  an 
eminence,  the  approach  to  which  was  rugged  and  difficult 
in  the  extreme.  Thus  secured,  the  prudent  chief  proposed 
to  await  the  assault  of  the  Moslems.  But  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  who  had  accompanied  the  Sicilian  succors,  eager 
for  vengeance  on  the  hated  enemies  of  their  order,  called 
loudly  to  be  led  against  the  infidel.  In  this  they  were 
joined  by  the  fiery  De  Sande  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
troops.  When  the  Moslem  banners,  therefore,  came  in  sight, 
and  the  dense  columns  of  the  enemy  were  seen  advancing 
across  the  country,  the  impatience  of  the  Christians  was  not 
to  be  restrained.  The  voices  of  the  officers  were  unheeded. 
Don  Ascanio  saw  it  was  not  wi§e  to  balk  this  temper  of  the 
troops.  They  were  hastily  formed  in  order  of  battle,  and 
then,  like  a  mountain  torrent,  descended  swiftly  against  the 
foe. 

On  their  left  was  a  hill,  crowned  by  a  small  tower  that 
commanded  the  plain.  The  Turks  had  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  this  work.  A  detachment  of  Spaniards  scaled 
the  eminence,  attacked  the  Turks,  and,  after  a  short  strug- 
gle, carried  the  fort.  Meanwhile  the  Maltese  chivalry,  with 
Sande  and  the  great  body  of  the  army,  fell  with  fury  on  the 
front  and  flanks  of  the  enemy.  The  Turkish  soldiers,  dis- 
gusted by  the  long  and  disastrous  siege,  had  embarked  with 
great  alacrity;  and  they  had  not  repressed  their  murmurs 
of  discontent,  when  they  were  again  made  to  land  and  renew 
the  conflict.  Sullen  and  disheartened,  they  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  receive  the  shock  of  the  Spaniards.  Many  were 
borne  down  by  it  at  once,  their  ranks  were  broken,  and  their 
whole  body  was  thrown  into  disarray.  Some  few  endeav- 
ored to  make  head  against  their  assailants.  Most  thought 
only  of  securing  safety  by  flight.  The  knights  followed  close 
on  the  fugitives.  Now  was  the  hour  of  vengeance.  No 
quarter  was  given.  Their  swords  were  reddened  with  the 
blood  of  the  infidel.* 

Mustapha,  careless  of  his  own  life,  made  the  most  intrepid 
efforts  to  save  his  men.     He  was  ever  in  the  hottest  of  the 

*  "No  dexando  de  pelear  aquel  dia,  y  en  sangrentar  muy  bien  sus  espa- 
das."     Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.   119. 
Vol.  II  — 11 
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action.  Twice  he  was  unhorsed,  and  had  nearly  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  At  length,  rallying  a  body  of 
musketeers,  he  threw  himself  into  the  rear,  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  army.  Facing  about,  he  sent  such  a  well- 
directed  volley  among  his  pursuers,  who  were  coming  on  in 
disorder,  that  they  were  compelled  to  halt.  Don  Alvaro's 
horse  was  slain  under  him.  Several  knights  were  wounded 
or  brought  to  the  ground.  But  as  those  in  the  rear  came  up, 
Mustapha  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  was  soon  swept  along 
with  the  tide  of  battle  in  the  direction  of  the  port  of  St. 
Paul,  where  the  fleet  was  at  anchor.  Boats  were  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  the  troops;  and  a  line  of  shallops,  filled  with 
arquebusiers,  was  drawn  up  alongside  of  them,  to  cover  the 
embarkation.  But  the  Spaniards,  hurried  forward  by  the 
heat  of  the  pursuit,  waded  up  to  their  girdles  into  the  sea, 
and  maintained  an  incessant  fire  on  the  fugitives,  many  of 
whom  fell  under  it,  while  others,  vainly  endeavoring  to  swim 
to  the  ships,  perished  in  the  waves;  and  their  bodies,  tossed 
upon  the  sands,  continued  for  many  a  day  to  poison  the 
atmosphere.®  —  This  was  the  last  effort  of  Mustapha;  and 
the  Turkish  admiral,  gathering  together  the  wreck  of  his 
forces,  again  weighed  anchor,  and,  spreading  his  sails  to  the 
breeze,  steered  his  course  for  the  Levant.'" 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Spanish  army,  together  with 
the  knights,  then  cro.ssed  over  to  II  Borgo."  They  met  there 
with  a  cordial  welcome;  but  the  knights,  as  they  embraced 
their  comrades,  were  greatly  shocked  by  their  appearance, 

*  "  Ix)  qual  sp  ^'io  rlaramentp  dondo  a  dos  o  trrs  dia.s  poniuo  los  riHTpos 
que  He  avinn  alingado  subicron  rnrima  dfl  agun,  los  nualcs  i-ran  tantos 
q>ie  parpciad  mas  dc  tros  mil,  y  avia  tantolicdor  en  todo  a(|Upllo  que  no  .se 
podia  lioinhrp  dcgar  ala  rala."      Ibid.,  fol,   120. 

Ah  an  ofTsPt  again.st  the  tbrpp  thousand  of  thp  enemy  who  thus  perished 
by  fire  and  water.  tli«-  rhronicler  Rives  us  four  ('liristian.s  slain  in  the  fiRht, 
and  four  smothered  from  exre.'^sive  lieat  in  their  armor! 

'••  VoT  the  preeediuK  pages  see  I^albi,  (Verdadera  Helarion.  fol.  117-121,) 
who  contrived  to  Ik"  present  in  the  artion  :  als<^)  Vertot,  Knij?lits  of  Malta, 
vol.  HI.  pp.  a.""}-.!?;  I)e  Thou,  Histoire  I'niverselle,  tom.  V.  p.  89;  Mini- 
ana,  Hist,  lie  Rspana,  p.  .l.'j.'i ;  C'ampana,  Vita  di  Fili|)po  Serondo,  tom.  II. 
p.  160;  Herrera.  Historia  (leneral.  tom.  I.  p.  .'iOl  ;  C'alderon,  Oloriosa 
Defensa  de  Malta,  p.   1H(I  et  se<|. 

"  "Se  vinieron  al  Hutko,  tanto  j)or  ver  la  persona  del  gran  Maestr*- 
tan  <lirho««B  y  valerosa,  romo  por  ver  la  granilissima  disformidad  y  llaneya 
de  niu-stras  baterias."      Hulbi,    Verdadera  Uelatiou,  fol.    121. 
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—  their  wan  and  care-worn  countenances,  their  emaciated 
figures,  their  long  and  matted  hair,  and  their  squahd  attire. 
Many  were  disfigured  by  honorable  scars;  some  were  mis- 
erably maimed;  others  wore  bandages  over  wounds  not  yet 
healed.  It  was  a  piteous  sight,  too  plainly  intimating  the 
extremity  of  suffering  to  which  they  had  been  reduced; 
and  as  the  knights  gazed  on  their  brethren,  and  called  to 
mind  the  friends  they  had  lost,  their  hearts  were  filled  with 
unspeakable  anguish. ^^ 

On  the  fourteenth  of  September,  the  viceroy  reappeared 
with  the  fleet,  bearing  the  remainder  of  the  reinforcement 
from  Sicily.  The  admiral's  pennant  displayed  a  cross,  in- 
timating that  it  was  a  holy  war  in  which  they  were  engaged. ^^ 
As  the  squadron  came  proudly  up  the  Great  Port,  with  pen- 
nons and  streamers  gayly  flying  from  its  masts,  it  was  wel- 
comed by  salvos  of  artillery  from  the  fortresses  and  bastions 
around ;  and  the  rocky  shores,  which  had  so  long  reverberated 
only  w^ith  the  din  of  war,  now  echoed  to  the  sounds  of  jubilee. 

The  grand-master  came  down  to  the  landing-place  below 
St.  Angelo,  to  receive  the  viceroy,  with  the  nobles  and  cava- 
liers who  followed  in  his  train.  They  had  come  too  late  to 
share  the  dangers  of  the  besieged,  but  not  too  late  to  partake 
their  triumph.  They  were  courteously  conducted  by  La 
Valet te,  across  the  scene  of  desolation,  to  his  own  palace, 
wliich,  though  in  an  exposed  quarter  of  the  town,  had  so  far 
escaped  as  to  be  still  habitable.  As  the  strangers  gazed  on 
the  remains  of  the  fortifications,  nearly  levelled  to  the  ground, 
they  marvelled  that  the  shadowy  forms  which  they  saw  glid- 
ing among  the  ruins  could  have  so  long  held  out  against  the 
Moslem  armies.  Well  had  they  earned  for  their  city  the 
title  of  Vittoriosa,  "  The  Victorious,"  which,  supplanting  that 
of  II  Borgo,  still  commemorates  its  defence  against  the  infidel. 

La  Valette  had  provided  an  entertainment  for  his  illus- 
trious guests,  as  good  as  his  limited  resources  would  allow; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  banquet  was  reinforced  by  a  contribu- 

'2  Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  III.  p.  39. 

'^  "Al  entrar  del  qual  despues  que  la  Real  capitana  uvo  puesto  sus 
estandartps  los  pusieron  todas  las  demas,  y  muy  ricos,  la  Real  traya  enla 
flania  un  crucifixo  muy  devoto."     Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  122. 
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tion  from  the  \  iccroy's  own  stores."  On  the  departure  of  the 
Spaniards,  lie  showed  liis  gratitude,  while  he  indulged  his 
niunihcent  spirit,  by  bestowing  handsome  presents  on  the 
captains  and  a  liberal  largess  of  money  on  the  soldiers.*^ 

On  his  way,  the  viceroy  had  discovered  the  Ottoman  fleet 
formed  in  compact  order,  and  standing  under  press  of  sail  tow- 
ards the  east.  He  was  too  far  inferior  in  strength  to  care  to  in- 
tercept its  course;  '^  and  the  squadron  reached  in  safety  the 
port  of  Constantinople.  Solyman  had  already  received  de- 
spatches preparing  him  for  the  return  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
failure  of  the  expedition.  It  threw  him  into  one  of  those 
paroxysms  of  ungovernable  passion  to  which  the  old  sultan 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  addicted  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  With  impotent  fury,  he  stamped  on  the  letters, 
it  is  said,  and,  protesting  that  there  was  none  of  his  officers 
whom  he  could  trust,  he  swore  to  lead  an  expedition  against 
Malta  the  coming  year,  and  put  every  man  in  the  island 
to  the  sword  !  '^  He  had  the  magnanimity,  however,  not 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  <  ommanders. 
The  less  to  attract  public  notice,  he  caused  the  fleet  bearing 
the  shattered  remains  of  the  army  to  come  into  port  in  the 
night-time;  thus  affording  a  contrast  sufficiently  striking 
to  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  brilliant  armament  which 
a  few  months  before  had  sailed  from  the  CJolden  Horn  amidst 
the  joyous  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 

The  arms  of  Solyman  the  Second,  during  his  long  and  glo- 
rious reign,  met  with  no  reverse  so  humiliating  as  his  failure 
in  the  siege  of  Malta.  To  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  the  mari- 
time preparations,  the  waste  of  life  was  prodigious,  amounting 
to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men,  Mf)ors  included,  and  com- 
prehending the  very  best  troops  in  the  empire.     This  was  a 

'*"Fueronsc  para  Palacio,  adondo  dio  c\  Rrnn  Maestro  a  tfxlos  muy 
realmontp  <lo  conar,  porquo  ya  fl  Rovornador  del  Gozo  lo  avia  ciiibiado 
muchos  refresros,  y  don  Garfia  y  to<lo.s  Ion  rapitanw*  del  armada  Ir  prt^on- 
taron  de  la  miHma  nianera."     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

"  Baibi  fxprrfwfs  his  satisfaction  at  tin-  good  cheer,  declaring  that  the 
flainties  bro\ight  by  the  viceroy,  however  costly,  seemed  cheap  to  men 
who  had  been  paying  two  ducatfl  for  a  fowl,  and  a  real  uud  a  half  for  an 
egg.      Ibid.,    iibi    niipra. 

'•  Herrera.   Ilistoria  General,  vol.   1.  p.  592. 

••  Vertot,  Knighti*  of  Malta,  vol.  111.  p.  38. 
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loss  of  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  original  force  of  the  be- 
sieging army,  —  an  almost  incredible  amount,  showing  that 
pestilence  had  been  as  actively  at  work  as  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  ^^ 

Yet  the  loss  in  this  siege  fell  most  grievously  on  the  Chris- 
tians. Full  two  hundred  knights,  twenty-five  hundred  sol- 
diers, and  more  than  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  —  men, 
women,  and  children,  —  are  said  to  have  perished. ^^  The 
defences  of  the  island  were  razed  to  the  ground.  The  towns 
were  in  ruins;  the  villages  burnt;  the  green  harvests  cut 
down  before  they  had  time  to  ripen.  The  fiery  track  of  war 
was  over  every  part  of  Malta.'  Well  might  the  simple  in- 
habitants rue  the  hour  when  the  Knights  of  St.  John  first 
set  foot  upon  their  shores.  The  military  stores  were  ex- 
hausted, the  granaries  empty;  the  treasury  was  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  The  members  of  the  order  had  now^  to  begin  the  work 
of  constructing  their  fortunes  over  again.  But  still  they  en- 
joyed the  glory  of  victory.  They  had  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  having  baffled,  with  their  own  good  swords,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  same  invincible 
spirit  still  glowed  in  their  bosoms,  and  they  looked  forw^ard 
with  unshaken  confidence  to  the  future. 

Such  were  the  results  of  this  memorable  siege,  —  one  of 
the  most  memorable  sieges,  considering  the  scale  of  the  prepa- 
rations, the  amount  of  the  forces,  and  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
fence, which  are  recorded  on  the  pages  of  history.  It  would 
not  be  easy,  even  for  a  military  man,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
centuries,  to  criticize  with   any  degree   of   confidence   the 

•*  Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  121.  —  De  Thou,  reduces  the  mortaUty 
to  twenty  thousand,  (Hist.  Universelle,  torn.  V.  p.  .592.)  Herrera,  on  the 
other  hand,  raises  it  to  forty  thousand,  (Historia  General,  torn.  I.  p.  90.) 
The  whole  Moslem  force,  according  to  Balbi,  was  forty-eight  thousand, 
exclusive  of  seamen.  Of  these  about  thirty  thousand  were  Turks.  The 
remainder  belonged  to  the  contingents  furnished  by  Dragut  and  Hassem. 
Conf.    fol.    25   and    121. 

'^  Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  128.  —  Balbi  gives  a  list  of  all  the 
knights  who  perished  in  the  siege.  Cabrera  makes  a  similar  estimate  of 
the  Christian  loss,  (Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  VI.  cap.  28.)  De  Thou  rates  it 
somewhat  lower,  (Hist.  Universelle,  torn.  V.  p.  90;)  and  Vertot  lower  still, 
(Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  III.  p.  38.)  Yet  Balbi  may  be  thought  to  show  too 
little  disposition,  on  other  occasions,  to  exaggerate  the  loss  of  his  own  side, 
for  us  to  suspect  him  of  exaggeration  here. 
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course  pursued  by  the  combatants,  so  as  to  determine  to 
what  causes  may  be  referred  the  failure  of  the  besiegers. 
One  obvious  fault,  and  of  the  greatest  moment,  was  that 
already  noticed,  of  not  immediately  cutting  off  the  communi- 
cations with  St.  Elmo,  by  which  supplies  were  constantly 
thrown  into  that  fortress  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  har- 
bor. Another,  similar  in  its  nature,  was,  that,  with  so  power- 
ful a  navy  as  the  Turks  had  at  their  command,  they  should 
have  allowed  communications  to  be  maintained  by  the  be- 
sieged with  Sicily,  and  reinforcements  thus  introduced  into 
the  island.  We  find  Mustapha  and  Piali  throwing  the  blame 
of  this  mutually  on  each  other,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Cardona,  whose  most  seasonable  succors  might  easily  have 
been  intercepted,  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  with  proper 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  commanders.  A 
serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  besiegers  was  the 
impossibility  of  forcing  a  subsistence  for  the  troops  from  a 
barren  spot  like  Malta,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing supplies  from  other  quarters,  when  so  easil}  intercepted 
by  the  enemy's  cruisers.  Yet  the  Turkish  galleys  lying  idle 
in  the  western  port  might  have  furnished  a  ready  convoy, 
one  might  suppose,  for  transports  bringing  provisions  from 
the  Barbary  coast.  But  we  find  no  such  thing  attempted. 
To  all  these  causes  of  failure  nuist  be  added  the  epidemic, 
which,  generated  under  the  tropical  heats  of  a  Maltese 
summer,  spread  like  a  murrain  through  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers, sweeping  them  off  by  thousands. 

It  f)perated  well  for  the  besieged,  that  the  great  advance 
made  in  the  science  of  fortification  was  such,  in  the  latter 
iialf  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in  a  great  degree  to  counter- 
balance the  advantages  secured  to  the  besiegers  by  the  use 
of  artillery,  —  especially  such  clum.sy  artillery,  and  so  awk- 
wardly served,  as  that  f)f  the  Turks.  But  these  advantages 
would  have  proved  of  little  worth,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
character  of  the  men  who  were  to  profit  by  them.  It  was 
the  character  of  the  defenders  that  constituted  the  real 
strength  of  the  flofonco.  This  was  the  true  iMilwark  that 
resisted  every  effort  of  the  Ottoman  arms,  when  all  outward 
defences  were  swept   away.     Every   knight  was  animated 
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b)"  a  sentiment  of  devotion  to  his  order,  and  that  hatred  to 
the  infidel  in  which  he  had  been  nursed  from  his  cradle, 
and  which  had  become  a  part  of  his  existence.  These  senti- 
ments he  had  happily  succeeded  in  communicating  to  his 
followers,  and  even  to  the  people  of  the  island.  Thus  im- 
pelled by  an  unswerving  principle  of  conduct,  the  whole  body 
exhibited  that  unity  and  promptness  of  action  which  belongs 
to  an  individual.  From  the  first  hour  of  the  siege  to  the  last, 
all  idea  of  listening  to  terms  from  the  enemy  was  rejected. 
Every  man  was  prepared  to  die  rather  than  surrender.  One 
exception  only  occurred,  —  that  of  a  private  soldier  in  La 
Sangle,  who,  denying  the  possibility  of  holding  out  against 
the  Turks,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  terms 
offered  to  the  garrison.  The  example  of  his  cowardice  might 
have  proved  contagious;  and  the  wretched  man  expiated 
his  offence  on  the  gallows.^" 

Above  all,  the  strength  of  the  besieged  lay  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  chief.  La  Valette  was  one  of  those  rare  men 
whom  Providence  seems  to  raise  up  for  special  occasions,  so 
wonderfully  are  their  peculiar  qualities  suited  to  the  emer- 
gency. To  that  attachment  to  his  order  which  he  had  in 
common  with  his  brethren,  he  united  a  strong  religious  sen- 
timent, sincere  and  self-sacrificing,  which  shone  through 
every  act  of  his  life.  This  gave  him  an  absolute  ascendency 
over  his  followers,  which  he  had  the  capacity  to  turn  to  full 
account.  He  possessed  many  of  the  requisites  for  success 
in  action;  great  experience,  a  quick  eye,  a  cool  judgment. 
To  t.'iese  was  united  a  fixedness  of  purpose  not  to  be  shaken 
by  menace  or  entreaty;  and  which  was  only  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  imputation  of  obstinacy  by  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  The 
reader  will  recall  a  memorable  example,  when  La  Valette 
insisted  on  defending  St.  Elmo  to  the  last,  in  defiance  not 
only  of  the  remonstrance,  but  the  resistance,  of  its  garrison. 
Another  equally  pertinent  is  his  refusal,  though  in  opposi- 

^  "En  todo  este  sitio  no  se  a  justiciado  sino  un  solo  Italiano  Senes  el 
qual  mando  justiciar  Melchior  de  Robles  :  porque  dixo  publicamente  es- 
tando  en  el  mayor  aprieto,  que  mas  valiera  que  tomaramos  las  quatro  pagas 
que  los  turcos  nos  ofrecian,  y  el  passage."  Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion, 
fol.    128. 
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tion  to  his  council,  to  abandon  the  town  and  retire  to  St. 
Angelo.  One  can  liardly  doubt  tiiat  on  iiis  decision,  in  both 
these  cases,  rested  the  fate  of  MaUa. 

La  Valette  was  of  a  serious  turn,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
with  a  tendency  to  sadness  in  his  temperament.  In  the 
portraits  that  remain  of  him,  his  noble  features  are  touched 
with  a  shade  of  melancholy,  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  his  history,  greatly  heightens  the  interest  of  their  ex- 
pression. His  was  not  the  buoyant  temper,  the  fiow  of 
animal  spirits,  which  carries  a  man  over  every  obstacle  in 
his  way.  Yet  he  could  comfort  the  sick,  and  cheer  the  de- 
sponding; not  by  making  light  of  danger,  but  by  encour- 
aging them  like  brave  men  fearlessly  to  face  it.  He  did  not 
delude  his  followers  by  the  promises  —  after  he  had  himself 
found  them  to  be  delusive  —  of  foreign  succor.  He  taught 
them,  instead,  to  rely  on  the  succor  of  the  Almighty,  who 
would  never  desert  those  who  were  fighting  in  his  cause. 
He  infused  into  them  the  spirit  of  martyrs,  —  that  brave 
spirit  which,  arming  the  soul  with  contempt  of  death,  makes 
the  weak  man  stronger  than  the  strongest. 

There  is  one  mysterious  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
this  siege  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  — 
the  conduct  of  the  viceroy  of  Sicily.  Most  writers  account 
for  it  by  supposing  that  he  only  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
secret  instructions  of  his  master,  unwilling  to  hazard  the 
safety  of  his  fleet  by  interfering  in  behalf  of  the  knights, 
unless  such  interference  became  absolutely  necessary.  But 
even  on  such  a  supposition  the  viceroy  does  not  stand  ex- 
cused; for  it  was  little  less  than  a  miracle  that  the  knights 
were  not  exterminated  before  he  came  to  their  relief;  and 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  an  astute,  far-sighted  prince, 
like  Philip,  who  had  been  so  eager  to  make  conquests  from 
the  Moslems  in  Africa,  would  liave  consented  that  the 
stronghold  of  the  Mediterranean  should  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  It  seems  more  probable  that  Don 
Garcia,  aware  of  the  greater  strength  of  the  Turkish  arma- 
ment, and  oppressed  by  the  responsibility  of  his  situation 
a.s  viceroy  f)f  Sicily,  should  have  .shrunk  from  the  danger 
to  which  that  island  would  be  exposed  by  the  destruction 
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of  his  fleet.  On  any  view  of  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
a  course  so  irreconcilable  with  the  plan  of  operations  con- 
certed with  the  grand-master,  and  the  promises  of  support 
given  to  him  by  Don  Garcia  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege. 

La  Valette,  we  are  told,  subsequently  complained  of  the 
viceroy's  conduct  to  Pius  the  Fifth;  and  that  pontiff  rep- 
resented the  affair  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Don  Garcia  had, 
soon  after,  the  royal  permission  to  retire  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Sicily.  He  withdrew  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  without  public 
employment  of  any  kind,  and  died  in  obscurity .^^  —  Such  a 
fate  may  not  be  thought,  after  all,  conclusive  evidence  that 
he  had  not  acted  in  obedience  to  the  private  instructions 
of  his  sovereign. 

The  reader,  who  has  followed  La  Valette  through  the  siege 
of  Malta,  may  perhaps  feel  some  curiosity  to  learn  the  fate 
of  this  remarkable  man.  —  The  discomfiture  of  the  Turks 
caused  a  great  sensation  throughout  Europe.  In  Rome  the 
tidings  were  announced  by  the  discharge  of  cannon,  illumina- 
tions, and  bonfires.  The  places  of  public  business  were 
closed.  The  shops  were  shut.  The  only  places  opened 
were  the  churches ;  and  thither  persons  of  every  rank  — 
the  pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the  people  —  thronged  in  pro- 
cession, and  joined  in  public  thanksgiving  for  the  auspicious 
event.  The  rejoicing  was  great  all  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  inhabitants  had  so  severely  suf- 
fered from  the  ravages  of  the  Turks.  The  name  of  La 
Valette  was  on  every  tongue,  as  that  of  the  true  champion 
of  the  cross.  Crowned  heads  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
honors  and  compliments  which  they  paid  him.  The  king  of 
Spain  sent  him  a  present  of  a  sword  and  poniard,  the  handles 
of  which  were  of  gold  superbly  mounted  with  diamonds. 
The  envoy,  who  delivered  these  in  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled knights,  accompanied  the  gift  w^ith  a  pompous  eulogy 
on  La  Valette  himself,  whom  he  pronounced  the  greatest 
captain  of  the  age,  beseeching  him  to  continue  to  employ 

*'  For  this  act  of  retributive  justice,  so  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
reader,  I  have  no  other  authority  to  give  than  Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta, 
vol.   III.   p.    18. 
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his  sword  in  defenco  of  Christendom.  Pius  thr  Fifth  sent 
him  —  what,  considerinp;  the  ^rand-master's  position,  may 
be  thought  a  singular  compUment  —  a  cardinal's  hat.  La 
Valette,  however,  declined  it,  on  the  ground  that  his  duties 
as  a  cardinal  would  interfere  with  those  which  devolved  on 
him  as  head  of  the  order.  Some  referred  his  refusal  to 
modesty;  others,  with  probably  quite  as  much  reason,  to 
his  unwillingness  to  compromise  his  present  dignity  by 
accepting  a  subordinate  station.^- 

But  La  Valette  had  no  time  to  dally  with  idle  compli- 
ments and  honors.  His  little  domain  lay  in  ruins  around 
him ;  and  his  chief  thought  now  was  how  to  restore  its  for- 
tunes. The  first  year  after  the  siege,  the  knights  had  good 
reason  to  fear  a  new  invasion  of  the  Moslems;  and  Philip 
quartered  a  garrison  of  near  fifteen  thousand  troops  in  the 
island  for  its  protection.^'  But  Solyman  fortunately  turned 
his  arms  against  a  nearer  enemy,  and  died  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  while  carrying  on  the  war  against  Hungary.'* 
Selim,  his  successor,  found  another  direction  foi  his  ambi- 
tion. Thus  relieved  of  his  enemies,  the  grand-master  was 
enabled  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  great  work  of  re- 
building his  fallen  capital,  and  placing  the  island  in  a  more 
perfect  state  of  defence  than  it  had  ever  Ijeen.  He  deter- 
mined on  transferring  the  residence  of  the  order  to  the  high 
land  of  Mount  Sceberras,  which  divides  the  two  harbors, 
and  which  would  give  him  the  command  of  both.  His 
quick  eye  readily  discerned  those  advantages  of  the  posi- 
tion, which  time  has  since  fully  proved.  Here  he  resolved 
to  build  his  capital,  to  surround  it  with  fortifications,  and, 

*»  Ibid.,  pp.  39.  40. — Calderon,  Gloriosa  Defcnsa  de  Malta,  pp.  189, 
190.  —  Do  Tliou,  Hist,  rnivcrsnilr.  torn.  V^  p.  91. 

"  "  Havia  on  la  I.sla  do  Malta  (\nm7.v  mil  liornbros  do  prlra,  los  qualos 
bastaran  para  ro.sisfira  (|iial<|iiiora  poller  del  gran  Turco  on  campaAa  ra.sa." 
Balbi,  Vrrdarlora  Rolacion,  fol.  129. 

Besides  tho  Spanish  forros,  a  body  of  French  adventurers  took  service 
under  La  Valette,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  Malta. 

**  Vertot  tell.s  »js  that  tho  projected  expedition  of  Solyman  against 
Malta  was  provonto<i  by  the  destruction  of  the  grand  arsenal  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  was  set  on  fire  by  a  secret  omi.ssary  of  I, a  Valette.  (Knights 
of  Malta,  vol.  III.  p.  41  )  We  shoiihl  be  l)elter  pleased  if  the  abb<^  had  given 
his  authority  for  this  strange  stf)ry,  the  prnVijibility  of  which  is  not  at  all 
strengthened  by  what  wc  know  of  the  grand-ma.ster'.s  character. 
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at  the  same  time,  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  those  of  St. 
Elmo. 

But  his  treasury  was  low.  He  prepared  a  plan  of  his 
improvements,  which  he  sent  to  the  different  European 
princes,  requesting  their  cooperation,  and  urging  the  impor- 
tance to  them  all  of  maintaining  Malta  as  the  best  bulwark 
against  the  infidel.  His  plan  met  with  general  approbation. 
Most  of  the  sovereigns  responded  to  his  appeal  by  liberal 
contributions,  —  and  among  them  the  French  king,  not- 
withstanding his  friendly  relations  with  the  sultan.  To 
these  funds  the  members  of  the  order  freely  added  whatever 
each  could  raise  by  his  own  credit.  This  amount  was  still 
further  swelled  by  the  proceeds  of  prizes  brought  into  port 
by  the  Maltese  cruisers,  —  an  inexhaustible  source  of  revenue. 

Funds  being  thus  provided,  the  work  went  forward  apace. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1566,  the  grand-master,  clad 
in  his  robes  of  ceremony,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  con- 
course of  knights  and  inhabitants,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  capital.  It  was  carved  with  his  own  arms;  and  a  Latin 
inscription  recorded  the  name  of  "Valetta,"  which  the  city 
was  to  bear  in  honor  of  its  founder.^^  More  than  eight 
thousand  men  were  employed  on  the  work;  and  a  bull  of 
Pius  the  Fifth  enjoined  that  their  labors  should  not  be  sus- 
pended on  fete-days.'®  It  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  Chris- 
tian duty  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of  Malta.^^     La  Va- 

^*  It  was  common  for  the  Maltese  cities,  after  the  Spanish  and  Itahan 
fashion,  to  have  characteristic  epithets  attached  to  their  names.  La  Va- 
lette  gave  the  new  capital  the  title  of  "  Umillima," — "most  humble," 
—  intimating  that  humility  was  a  virtue  of  highest  price  with  the  fraternity 
of  St.  John.     See  Boisgelin,  Ancient  and  Modern  Malta,  vol.  I.  p.  29. 

2*  "Plus  de  huit  mille  ou\Tiers  y  furent  employes;  et  afin  d'avancer 
plus  ais^ment  les  travaux,  le  Pape  Pie  V.  commanda  qu'on  y  travaillat 
sans  discontinuer,  meme  les  jours  de  Fetes."  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres 
Religieux. 

^  The  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  new  capital  seems  to  have  been, 
to  some  extent,  formed  on  that  of  Rhodes,  though,  according  to  Lord  Car- 
lisle, of  a  more  ornate  and  luxuriant  character  than  its  model.  "I  traced 
much  of  the  military  architecture  of  Rhodes,  which,  grave  and  severe  there, 
has  here  both  swelled  into  great  amplitude  and  blossomed  into  copious 
efflorescence;  it  is  much  the  same  relation  as  Henry  VII 's  Chapel  Ijcars 
to  a  bit  of  Durham  Cathedral."  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters,  p.  200. 

The  account  of  Malta  is  not  the  least  attracti\c  portion  of  this  charming 
work,  to  which  Fclton's  notes  have  given  additional  value. 
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lette  superintended  the  operations  in  person.  He  was  ever 
to  be  seen  on  the  spot,  among  the  workmen.  There  he  took 
his  meals,  discussed  affairs  of  state  with  his  council,  and 
even  gave  audience  to  envoys  from  abroad.^* 

In  the  midst  of  these  quiet  occupations,  there  were  some 
occurrences  which  distracted  the  attention,  and  greatly  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity,  of  La  Valette.  One  of  these  was 
the  disorderly  conduct  of  some  of  the  younger  knights. 
Another  was  a  dispute  in  which  he  was  involved  with  the 
pope,  who,  in  the  usual  encroaching  spirit  of  the  Vatican, 
had  appropriated  to  himself  the  nomination  to  certain  bene- 
fices belonging  to  the  order. 

These  unpleasant  affairs  weighed  heavily  on  the  grand- 
master's mind;  and  he  often  sought  to  relieve  his  spirits 
by  the  diversion  of  hawking,  of  which  he  was  extremely 
fond.  While  engaged  in  this  sport,  on  a  hot  day  in  July, 
he  received  a  stroke  of  the  sun.  He  was  immediately  taken 
to  II  Borgo.  A  fever  set  in;  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  his  frame,  enfeebled  by  his  unparalleled  fi^tigues  and 
hardships,  was  rapidly  sinking  under  it.  Before  dying,  he 
called  around  his  bed  some  of  the  brethren  to  whom  the 
management  of  affairs  was  chiefiy  committed,  and  gave 
them  his  coun.sel  in  respect  to  the  best  method  of  carrying 
out  his  plans.  Ho  especially  enjoined  on  them  to  iiiaiii- 
tain  a  spirit  of  unity  among  themselves,  if  they  would  re- 
store the  order  to  its  ancient  prosperity  and  grandeur.  By 
his  testament,  he  liberated  his  slaves,  some  fifty  in  number; 
and  he  obtained  the  consent  of  his  brotliron  to  bequeath  a 
sum  sufhcient  to  endow  a  chapel  ho  had  built  in  Valetta,  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  the  infidels.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blcs.sed  Virgin ;  and  in  this  chapel  he  desired 
that  his  body  might  be  laid.  Having  completed  these 
arrangements,   he  expired   on    the   twenty-first  of   August, 

isas. 

La  Valette'a  dying  commands  were  punctually  executed 
by  his  l)r('thren.  The  roflin  inclosing  his  remains  was  placed 
on  board  f»f  the  adniiral's  galley,  which,  with  four  others 
that  escorted   it,  was  shrouded   in   black.     Tliey   bore  the 

»•  Vertot,  Knightf*  of  Malta,  vol.   III.  p.  42. 
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household  of  the  deceased,  and  the  members  of  the  order. 
The  banners  taken  by  him  in  battle  with  the  Moslems  were 
suspended  from  the  sterns  of  the  vessels,  and  trailed  through 
the  water.  The  procession,  on  landing,  took  its  way  through 
the  streets  of  the  embryo  capital,  where  the  sounds  of  labor 
were  now  hushed,  to  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory. 
The  funeral  obsequies  were  there  performed  with  all  solemnity ; 
and  the  remains  of  the  hero  were  consigned  to  the  tomb, 
amidst  the  tears  of  the  multitude,  who  had  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  island  to  pay  this  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory  .^^ 

The  traveller  who  visits  Malta  at  the  present  day  finds 
no  object  more  interesting  than  the  stately  cathedral  of 
Valetta,  still  rich  in  historical  memorials  and  in  monuments 
of  art,  of  which  even  French  rapacity  could  not  despoil  it. 
As  he  descends  into  its  crypts,  and  wanders  through  its  sub- 
terranean recesses,  he  sees  the  niche  where  still  repose  the 
remains  of  La  Valette,  surrounded  by  the  brave  chivalry 
who  fought,  side  by  side  with  him,  the  battles  of  the  Faith. 
And  surely  no  more  fitting  place  could  be  found  for  his  re- 
pose, than  the  heart  of  the  noble  capital  which  may  be  said 
to  have  been  created  by  his  genius.^" 

The  knights  of  St.  John  continued,  in  the  main,  faithful 
to  the  maxims  of  La  Valette  and  to  the  principles  of  their 
institution.  For  more  than  two  centuries  after  his  death, 
their  sword  was  ever  raised  against  the  infidel.  Their  gal- 
leys still  returned  to  port  freighted  with  the  spoils  of  the 
barbarian.  They  steadily  continued  to  advance  in  power 
and  opulence;  and  while  empires  rose  and  crumbled  around 
them,  this  little  brotherhood  of  warlike  monks,  after  a  lapse 
of  more  than  seven  centuries  from  its  foundation,  still  main- 
tained a  separate  and  independent  existence. 

In  the  long  perspective  of  their  annals,  there  was  no  event 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  42-48.  —  Boisgelin,  Ancient  and  Modern  Malta,  vol.  I. 
pp.  127-142. 

*"  An  interesting  description  of  this  cathedral,  well  styled  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  Malta,  may  be  found  in  Bigelow's  Travels  in  Sicily  and 
Malta,  (p.  190,)  —  a  work  full  of  instruction,  in  which  the  writer,  allowing 
himself  a  wider  range  than  that  of  the  fashionable  tourist,  takes  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  resources  of  the  countries  he  has  visited,  while  he 
criticizes  their  present  condition  by  an  enlightened  comparison  with  the  past. 
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which  they  continued  to  hold  in  so  much  honor  as  the  defence 
of  Malta  by  La  \'alette.  The  eightli  of  September  —  the 
day  of  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin  —  continued  to  the  last  to 
be  celebrated  as  their  proudest  anniversary.  On  that  day 
the  whole  body  of  the  knights,  and  the  people  of  the  capital, 
walked  in  solemn  procession,  with  the  grand-master  at  their 
head,  to  the  church  of  St.  John.  A  knight,  wearing  the 
helmet  and  mailed  armor  of  the  ancient  time,  bore  on  high 
the  victorious  standard  of  the  order.  A  page  by  his  side 
carried  the  .superb  sword  and  poniard  presented  by  Philip 
the  Second.  As  the  procession  passed  into  the  church, 
and  the  standard  was  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  it  was 
announced  by  flourishes  of  trumpets  and  by  peals  of  artillery 
from  the  fortresses.  The  services  were  performed  by  the 
prior  of  St.  John's ;  and,  while  the  Gospel  was  reatl,  the  grand- 
master held  the  naked  sword  aloft,  in  token  that  the  knights 
were  ever  ready  to  do  battle  for  the  Cross.^'  When  the 
ceremony  was  concluded,  a  fine  portrait  of  La  Valette  was 
exhibited  to  the  people;  and  the  brethren  gazed,  with  feel- 
ings of  reverence,  on  his  majestic  lineaments,  as  on  those 
of  the  saviour  of  their  order. ^^ 

But  all  this  is  changed.  The  Christians,  instead  of  being 
banded  against  the  Turk,  now  rally  in  his  defence.  There 
are  no  longer  crusades  against  the  infidel.  The  age  of 
chivalry  has  passed.  The  objects  for  which  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  were  instituted  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist; 
and  it  was  fitting  that  the  institution,  no  longer  needed, 
should  die  with  them.  The  knights  who  survived  the  ruin 
of  their  order  became  wanderers  in  foreign  lands.  Their 
island  has  pa.ssed  into  the  hands  of  the  stranger;  and  the 
flag  of  England  now  waves  from  the  ramparts  on  which  once 
floated  the  banner  of  St.  John. 

"  "I.orsr)u'on  commpnrp  I'Kvanj^ilp,  le  rimnd-Maitrp  la  prend  des 
Tnain<<  clu  Page  t-t  la  tient  toute  drf)it»'  [jondant  \o  tt'in.s  de  I'Evangile.  C'est 
la  wuIp  occa.'«ion  oCl  Ton  ticnt  \'^p6t-  nuo  ii  I'Egliae."  Helyot,  Hist,  des 
Ordrps  Rpligioux,  torn.  III.  p.  93. 

"  Boi.Hffplin,  .Anripnt  and  Modern  Malta,  vol.  I.  p.  .3.5. 

The  gfKMl  kniglit  flwclls  with  romplapency  on  the  particulars  of  a  eere- 
mony  in  which  he  had  often  borne  a  part  him.self.  It  recalled  to  hi.t  mimi 
the  gloriou-s  day.t  of  an  order,  which  he  fondly  hopetl  might  one  ilay  he 
tf-itorcd  to  ita  primitive  lu.stre. 


CHAPTER  VI 
Don  Carlos 

His  Education  and  Character.  —  Dangerous  Illness.  —  Extravagant  Be- 
havior. —  Opinions  respecting  him.  —  His  Connection  with  the  Fleminga. 
—  Project  of  Flight.  —  Insane  Conduct.  —  Arrest. 

1567,  1568 

We  must  now,  after  a  long  absence,  return  to  the  shores 
of  Spain,  where  events  were  taking  place  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  monarchy.  At  the 
time  when  the  tragic  incidents  described  in  the  preceding 
Book  were  passing  in  the  Netherlands,  others,  not  less  tragic, 
if  we  may  trust  to  popular  rumor,  were  occurring  in  the  very 
palace  of  the  monarch.  I  allude  to  the  death  of  Don  Carlos, 
prince  of  Asturias,  and  that  of  Isabella  of  Yalois,  Philip's 
young  and  beautiful  queen.  The  relations  in  which  the  two 
parties  stood  to  each  other,  their  untimely  fate,  and  the 
mystery  in  which  it  was  enveloped,  have  conspired  with 
the  sombre,  unscrupulous  character  of  Philip  to  suggest 
the  most  horrible  suspicions  of  the  cause  of  their  death.  The 
mystery  which  hung  over  them  in  their  own  time  has  not 
been  dissipated  by  the  researches  of  later  chroniclers.  For 
that  very  reason,  it  has  proved  an  inexhaustible  theme  for 
fiction,  until  it  might  be  thought  to  have  passed  from  the 
domain  of  history  into  that  of  romance.  It  has  been  found 
especially  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  drama;  and  the 
dramatic  literature  of  Europe  contains  more  than  one  master- 
piece from  the  hand  of  genius,  which  displays  in  sombre 
coloring  the  loves  and  the  misfortunes  of  Carlos  and  Isabella.^ 

'  Alfieri,  Schiller,  and,  in  our  day,  Lord  John  Russell,  have,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  own  conceptions,  exhibited  the  poetic  aspect  of  the  story  to  the 
eyes  of  their  countrymen.  The  Castilian  dramatist,  Montalvan,  in  his 
"Prfncipe  Don  Carlos,"  written  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, shows  more  deference  to  historic  accuracy,  as  well  as  to  the  reputation 
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The  time  for  discussing  so  dark  and  intricate  a  subject 
had  not  arrived  while  the  Spanish  archives  were  jealously 
locked  up  even  from  native  scholars.  But  now  that  happily 
a  more  liberal  system  has  prevailed,  and  access  has  been 
given  to  the  dread  repositories  of  the  secrets  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  the  time  seems  to  have  come  for  investigating 
this  mysterious  story.  And  if  I  cannot  boast  that  I  have 
been  able  to  dispel  the  doubts  that  have  so  long  gathered 
around  the  subject,  I  may  at  least  flatter  myself  that,  with 
the  materials  at  my  command,  I  have  the  means  of  placing 
the  reader  in  a  better  point  of  view  than  has  yet  been  en- 
joyed, for  surveying  the  whole  ground,  and  forming  his  own 
conclusions. 

Don  Carlos  was  born  on  the  eighth  of  July,  1545.  His 
mother,  Mary  of  Portugal,  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
died  a  few  days  after  giving  birth  to  her  ill-fated  child. 
Thus  deprived  from  the  cradle  of  a  mother's  watchful  care, 
he  experienced  almost  as  little  of  his  father's;  for,  until 
Carlos  was  fourteen  years  old,  Philip  was  absent  most  of  the 
time,  either  in  the  Low  Countries  or  in  England.  The  care 
of  the  child  was  intrusted,  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
period,  to  Philip's  sister,  the  Regent  Joanna,  —  an  excellent 
woman,  but  who,  induced  probably  by  the  feeble  constitu- 
tion of  Carlos,  is  said  to  have  shown  too  much  indulgence  to 
the  boy,  being  more  solicitous  to  secure  his  bodily  health 
than  to  form  his  character.  In  our  easy  faith  in  the  miracles 
claimed  for  education,  it  sometimes  happens  that  we  charge 
on  the  parent,  or  the  preceptor,  the  defects  that  may  be 
more  reasonably  referred  to  the  vicious  constitution  of  the 
child. 

As  Carlos  grew  older,  Philip  committed  the  care  of  his 
instruction  to  Honorato  Juan,  a  member  of  the  emperor's 
household.  He  was  a  well-trained  scholar,  and  a  man  of 
piety  as  well  as  learning;  and  soon  after  a.ssuming  the  task 
of  the  prince's  preceptor,  he  cnii)raced  the  religious  profes- 
sion. The  correspondence  of  Honorato  Juan  with  Philip, 
then  in  Flanders,  affords  a  view  of  the  proficiency  of  Carlos 

of    iHabpIln,  by  not  mixing    her  up  in  any  way  with  the  fortunes  of   the 
prinrc  of  A.sturia.s. 


DON    CARLOS. 

(Infant  of  Spain.) 

Painting-  by  Aionzo  Sanchez  Coello:  Prado  Museum,  Madrid. 
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when  eleven  or  twelve  years  old.  The  contentment  which 
the  king  evinces  in  the  earlier  letters  diminishes  as  we  ad- 
vance; and  anxious  doubts  are  expressed,  as  he  gathers 
the  unwelcome  information  from  his  tutor  of  his  pupil's 
indifference  to  his  studies." 

In  the  year  1556,  Charles  the  Fifth  stopped  some  time 
at  Valladolid,  on  his  way  to  his  cloistered  retreat  at  Yuste. 
He  there  saw  his  grandson,  and  took  careful  note  of  the  boy, 
the  heir  to  the  vast  dominions  which  he  had  himself  so  re- 
cently relinquished.  He  told  over  his  campaigns  to  Carlos, 
and  how  he  had  fled  at  Innsbruck,  where  he  barely  escaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Carlos,  who  listened 
eagerly,  interrupted  his  grandfather,  exclaiming,  "I  never 
would  have  fled  ! "  Charles  endeavored  to  explain  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case;  but  the  boy  sturdily  maintained,  that  he 
never  would  have  fled,  —  amusing  and  indeed  delighting 
the  emperor,  who  saw  in  this  the  mettle  of  hLs  own  earlier 
days.^  Yet  Charles  was  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  his  grand- 
son, —  to  the  wayward,  overbearing  temper,  which  inferred 
too  much  indulgence  on  the  part  of  his  daughter  the  regent. 
He  reprehended  Carlos  for  his  want  of  deference  to  his  aunt ; 
and  he  plainly  told  the  latter,  that,  if  she  would  administer 
more  wholesome  correction  to  the  boy,  the  nation  would 
have  reason  to  thank  her  for  it.* 

After  the  emperor  had  withdrawn  to  his  retreat  his  mind, 
which  kept  its  hold,  as  we  have  seen,  on  all  matters  of  public 
interest  beyond  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  still  reverted  to 
his  grandson,  the  heir  of  his  name  and  of  his  sceptre.  At 
Simancas  the  correspondence  is  still  preserved  which  he 
carried  on  with  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  a  brother  of  the  duke 
of  Alva,  who  held  the  post  of  ayo,  or  governor  of  the  prince. 
In  one  of  that  functionary's  letters,  written  in  1557,  when 

-  This  correspondence  is  printed  in  a  curious  volume,  of  the  greatest 
rarity,  entitled,  Elogios  de  Don  Honorato  Juan,  (Valencia,  1659,)  p.  60 
et  seq. 

^  "Egli  in  coUera  reitero  con  marav-iglia  et  riso  di  S.  M.  et  de'  circum- 
stanti,  che  mai  egli  non  saria  fuggito."     Relatione  di  Badoaro,  MS. 

■•  "Reprehendio  al  Principe  su  nieto  su  poca  mesura  i  mucha  desenbol- 
tura  con  que  vivia  i  trataba  con  su  tia,  i  encomendola  su  correcion,  diziendo 
era  en  lo  q  mas  podia  obligar  a  todos."  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  II. 
cap.  11. 

Vol.  II  — 12 
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Carlos  was  twelve  years  old,  we  have  a  brief  chronicle  of  the 
distribution  of  tiie  prince's  time,  somewhat  curious,  as  show- 
ing the  outlines  of  a  royal  education  in  that  day. 

Before  seven  in  the  morning  Carlos  rose,  and  by  half  past 
eight  had  breakfasted,  and  attended  mass.  He  then  went 
to  his  studies,  where  he  continued  till  the  hour  of  dinner. 
What  his  studies  were  we  are  not  told.  One  writer  of  the 
time  says,  among  other  things,  he  read  Cicero's  Offices,  in 
order  the  better  to  learn  to  control  his  pa.ssions.'  At  eleven 
he  dined.  He  then  amused  himself  with  his  companions, by 
playing  at  quoits,  or  at  tritcos,  a  kind  of  billiards,  or  in  fencing, 
and  occasionally  riding.  At  half  past  three  came  a  light 
repast,  the  merienda ;  after  which  he  listened  to  reading,  or, 
if  the  weather  was  fine,  strolled  in  the  fields.  In  the  evening 
lie  supped;  and  at  half  past  nine,  having  gone  through  the 
prayers  of  his  rosary,  he  went  to  bed,  where,  as  his  a(/o  says, 
he  usually  made  but  one  nap  of  it  till  the  morning.  —  It 
was  certainly  a  primitive  way  of  life,  in  which  more  regard 
seems  to  have  been  had  to  the  cravings  of  the  hotly  than  of 
the  mind,  and  as  regular  in  its  routine  as  the  monastic  life 
of  his  grandfather  at  Yuste.  Yet  Don  Garcia  does  not  fail 
to  intimate  his  discontent  with  the  want  of  interest  shown 
by  his  pupil,  not  merely  in  his  studies,  but  in  fencing, cane- 
playing,  and  other  manly  exerci-ses,  so  essential  to  the  edu- 
cation of  a  cavalier  of  that  day.^  He  notices,  at  the  same 
time,  the  first  symptoms  of  those  Itilious  attacks  which 
already  menaced  the  prince's  constitution,  and  so  effectu- 
ally undermined  it  in  later  years. ^ 

In  another  epistle,  Don  Garcia  suggests  that  it  might  be 
well  for  the  emperor  to  allow  Carlos  to  visit  him  at  Yuste, 
trusting  that  his  grandfather's  authority  wouM   accomplish 


*  "  NV  attf'n<lf  ad  altro  die  a  leggirli  gli  ofFirii  <li  M.  Tiillio  por  ar(iuctare 
qiiei   tropjKj  anlenti  tli-siderii."      Uelatiuiip  di    Badoaro,    MS. 

•  "  I'"n  lo  del  pstudio  esta  poco  aprovochailo,  iMjripif  l<j  haze  de  inula 
gaiia  y  ausy  nit-nmo  los  otro.s  exercicios  de  jiigar  y  esgreniyr,  <|Up  para  todo 
es  in»Tii»st«r  |)rpmya. "  Carta  ile  (Jarcia  de  Toledo  ul  ICriipi-rador,  27  »le 
Agosto.    1.5.'>7,    .MS. 

'  "  Ha.it a  agora  no  se  que  los  medicos  ayan  trutado  de  dur  niiigiina  co.<<a 
al  prinrij^H"  para  la  colera,  ny  yo  lo  ronsintiera  lia/.er,  sin  dar  priniero  quenta 
dello  a    viifstra   niag<"*ita<l  "      Ibid. 
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what  his  own  had  failed  to  do.^  But  this  suggestion  found 
no  favor,  apparently,  with  the  royal  recluse,  who  probably 
was  not  disposed  to  do  penance  himself  by  receiving  so 
troublesome  an  inmate  in  his  family.  The  emperor's  own 
death,  which  occurred  shortly  after  this,  spared  him  the 
misery  of  witnessing  the  disastrous  career  of  his  grandson. 
The  reports  of  the  Venetian  ministers  —  those  precious 
documents  that  contain  so  much  instruction  in  respect  to 
matters  both  of  public  and  domestic  interest  —  make  occa- 
sional allusions  to  the  prince,  at  this  period.  Their  notices 
are  by  no  means  flattering.  They  describe  Carlos  as  of  a 
reckless,  impatient  temper,  fierce,  and  even  cruel,  in  his  dis- 
position,** and  so  arrogant  as  to  be  unwilling  to  stand  with 
his  head  uncovered,  for  any  long  time,  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  or  his  father.'"  Yet  this  harsh  picture  is  some- 
what redeemed  by  other  traits ;  for  he  was  generous,  though 
to  a  degree  of  prodigality,  —  giving  away  his  trinkets  and 
jewels,  even  his  clothes,  in  default  of  money.  He  had  a 
fearless  heart,  with  a  strong  passion  for  a  military  life.  He 
was  far  from  frivolous  in  his  tastes,  despising  buffoons,  and 
saying  himself  so  many  good  things  that  his  tutor  carefully 
made  a  collection  of  them."  This  portrait  of  a  youth 
scarcely  fourteen  years  old  seems  as  highly  overcharged, 


*  "  Deseo  mucho  que  V.  M.  fu  ese  servido  que  el  principe  diese  una  buelta 
por  allA  para  velle  por  que  entendidos  los  impedimentos  que  en  su  edad 
tiene  mandasse  V.  M.  lo  que  fuera  de  la  horden  con  que  yo  le  sirvo  se  deba 
mudiir. "     Del  mismo  al  mismo,  13  de  Abril,  1558,  MS. 

'  So  cruel,  according  to  the  court  gossip  picked  up  by  Badoaro,  that, 
when  hares  and  other  game  were  brought  to  him,  he  would  occasionally 
amuse  himself  by  roasting  them  alive!  —  "  Dimostra  havere  un  animo 
fiero,  et  tra  gli  effetti  che  si  raccontano  uno  e,  che  alle  volte,  che  dalla 
caccia  gli  viene  portato  o  lepre  o  simile  aniraale,  sidiletta  di  vedirli  arro- 
stire   vivi."     Relatione   de    Badoaro,    MS. 

"*  "Da  segno  di  dovere  essere  superbissimo,  perche  non  poteva  sofferire 
di  stare  lungamente  ne  innanzi  al  padre  nfe  avo  con  la  berretta  in  mano, 
et  chiama  il  padre  fratello,  et  1'  avo  padre."     Ibid. 

''  "Dice  a  tutti  i  propositi  tante  cose  argute  che  '1  suo  ministro  ne  rac- 
colse  un  libretto."     Ibid. 

Another  contemporary  also  notices  the  precocious  talents  of  the  boy, 
as  shown  in  his  smart  saj'ings.  —  "  Dexo  de  contar  las  gracias  que  tiene  en 
dichos  maravillosos  que  andan  por  boca  de  todos  desparzidos,  dexo  de  contar 
lo  que  haze  para  provar  lo  que  dize."  Cordero,  Promptuario  de  Medallas, 
ap.  Castro,  Historia  de  los  Protestaates  Espailoles,  p.  328. 
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whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  portraits  of  princes  usually 
are. 

Yet  the  state  of  tiie  prince's  health  may  be  fairly  men- 
tioned in  extenuation  of  his  defects,  —  at  least  of  his  in- 
firmity of  temper.  For  his  bilious  temperament  already 
began  to  show  itself  in  the  form  of  intermittent  fever,  with 
which  he  continued  to  be  afflicted  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Under  this  depressing  disorder,  his  spirits  sank,  his 
body  wasted  away,  and  his  strength  failed  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  was  feared  lie  might  not  reach  the  age  of  manhood.'^ 

In  the  beginning  of  1560,  Isabella  of  France  came  to  Cas- 
tile, and  on  the  second  of  February  was  united  to  Philip. 
By  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  her 
hand  had  been  assigned  to  Don  Carlos;  but  Mary  Tudor 
having  died  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  name 
of  the  father  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  son,  and  the 
royal  maiden  was  affianced  to  Philip. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  with  great  splendor, 
at  Toledo.  Carlos  was  present;  and,  as  he  gaz,ed  on  the 
beautiful  bride,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  feelings  of 
resentment  may  have  mingled  with  regret,  when  he  thought 
of  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  her  hand  had  been 
transferred  from  him  to  his  father.  Hut  we  should  be  slow 
to  believe  that  Isabella  could  have  felt  anything  like  the 
tender  sentiment  that  romantic  historians  have  attributed 
to  her,  for  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  had  so  few  personal  attrac- 
tions to  recommend  him. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  the  same  month,  Carlos  was 
formally  recognized  by  the  cortes  of  Castile  as  heir  to  the 
crown.  On  this  occasion,  the  different  members  of  the 
royal  family  were  present,  together  with  the  great  nol)les 
and  the  representatives  of  the  commons.  The  prince  rode 
in  the  procession  on  a  white  horse,  superbly  caparisoned, 
while  his  dress,  resplendent  with  jewels,  formed  a  sad  con- 
trast to  the  sallow  and  sickly  countenance  of  its  wearer.'' 

"  "Lp  paiivro  prinrp  rst  si  bjia  pt  pxt<^nu^,  il  va  (nieurp  a  hp\ire  tant 
afTnibliftsant,  (\\U'  Ips  pliw  saRPS  dp  pp-^tp  court  en  ont  hien  pptitp  p«ij<^ranpp  " 
L'Kv/'qiip  Ac  T,imf)nps  an  Uoi,  1"  Mara,  1559,  ap.  NYgociationa  relativpH 
au   Il«^nnp  lip  I'"rnn«;ois  II.,  p.  291. 

"  "  Dclantp  «!«•  la  Prinri'sa  vpiiia  don  Carlo.**  a  sii  juramento  con   mal 
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He  performed  his  part  of  the  ceremony  with  dignity  and 
feeling.  When  Joanna,  his  aunt,  and  his  uncle,  Don  John 
of  Austria,  after  taking  the  oath,  would  have  knelt,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  to  kiss  his  hand,  he  would  not  allow  it,  but 
affectionately  raised  and  embraced  them.  But  when  the 
duke  of  Alva  inadvertently  omitted  the  latter  act  of  obei- 
sance, the  prince  received  him  so  coldly,  that  the  haughty 
nobleman,  rebuked  by  his  manner,  perceived  his  error,  and 
humbly  acknowledged  it." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  with  the  hope  of 
mending  his  health  by  change  of  air,  Carlos  removed  to 
Alcala  de  Henares,  famous  for  its  university  founded  by 
the  great  Ximenes.  He  had  for  his  companions  two  youths, 
both  destined  to  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the 
times.  One  was  Philip's  illegitimate  brother,  Don  John 
of  Austria,  the  hero  of  Lepanto;  the  other  was  the  prince's 
cousin,  Alexander  Farnese,  son  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  who 
was  now  in  the  course  of  training  which  was  one  day  to 
make  him  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time.  The  three  boys 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age;  but  in  their  accomplishments 
and  personal  appearance  the  uncle  and  the  cousin  afforded 
as  strong  a  contrast  to  their  royal  kinsman,  as  in  the  brilliant 
fortunes  that  awaited  them.^^ 

Carlos  had  not  been  at  Alcala  many  months,  before  he  met 
with  an  accident,  which  was  attended  with  most  disastrous 
consequences.  One  evening  in  April,  1562,  as  he  was  de- 
scending a  flight  of  stairs,  he  made  a  misstep,  and  fell  head- 
long down  five  or  six  stairs  against  a  door  at  the  bottom  of 
the  passage.  He  was  taken  up  senseless,  and  removed  to  his 
chamber,  where  his  physicians  were  instantly  summoned, 

calor  de  quartanaria  en  un  cavallo  bianco  con  rico  guarnimiento  i  gual- 
drapa  de  ore  i  plata  bordado  sobre  tela  de  oroparda,  como  el  vestido  galan 
con  muchos  botones  de  perlas  i  diamantes."  Cabrera,  Filij>e  Segundo, 
Jib.  V.  cap.  7. 

**  Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

"  Strada,  in  a  parallel  which  he  has  drawn  of  the  royal  youths,  gives  the 
palm  to  Don  John  of  Austria.  His  portrait  of  Carlos  is  as  httle  flattering 
in  regard  to  his  person  as  to  his  character.  —  "Carolus,  prseter  colorem  et 
capillum,  ceterum  corpore  mendosus ;  quippe  humero  elatior,  et  tibia 
altera  longior  erat :  nee  minus  dehonestamentum  ab  indole  feroci  et  con- 
tumaci."     De  Bello  Belgico,  torn.  I.  p.  609. 
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and  the  necessary  remedies  applied.'"  At  first  it  seemed  only 
a  simple  contusion  on  the  head,  and  the  apjilicatinns  of  the 
doctors  had  the  desired  effect.  But  soon  the  symptoms 
became  more  alarming.  Fever  set  in.  He  was  attacked 
by  erysipelas;  his  head  swelled  to  an  enormous  she;  he 
became  totally  blind;  and  this  was  followed  by  delirium. 
It  now  appeared  that  the  skull  was  fractured.  The  royal 
physicians  were  called  in;  and  after  a  stormy  consultation, 
in  which  the  doctors  differed,  as  usual,  as  to  the  remedies  to 
be  applied,  it  was  determined  to  trepan  the  patient.  The 
operation  was  carefully  performed ;  a  part  of  the  hone  of 
the  skull  was  removed;   but  relief  was  not  obtained. '^ 

Meanwhile  the  greatest  alarm  spread  through  the  country, 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  heir-apparent.  Processions 
were  everywhere  made  to  the  churches,  prayers  were  put  up, 
pilgrimages  were  vowed,  and  the  discipline  was  unsparingly 
administered  by  the  fanatical  multitude,  who  hoped  by 
self-inflicted  penance  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven  from  the 
land.     Yet  all  did  not  avail. 

We  have  a  report  of  the  case  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Olivares, 
the  prince's  own  physician.  Some  of  the  remedies  were  of 
a  kind  that  would  look  strangely  enough  if  reported  by  a 
medical  journal  of  our  own  day.  After  all  efforts  of  profes- 
sional skill  had  failed,  and  the  unguent  of  a  Moorish  doctor, 
famous  among  the  people,  had  been  rubbed  on  the  body 
without  success,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to 
Heaven.  In  the  monastery  of  Jesus  Maria  lay  the  bones 
of  a  holy  Franciscan,  Fray  Diego,  who  had  died  a  hundred 
years  before,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity.  King  Philip  and  his  court  went  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  church ;   and  in   their  presence,  the  moul- 

'•  "Estr  rlia  flrnpuos  dc  Imbor  roniidn  qiirrirnflo  s)i  Altrza  hnjar  pnr  una 
Mralrra  rsriira  y  dp  ruinp«  pa.ios  prli6  rl  pic  clorrrlio  en  vacio,  y  Hi6  una 
viiplta  sobrr  tofln  rl  r\iorpo,  y  m^i  ray<S  do  r\ialro  6  rinco  csralonrs.  DiA 
con  la  raboza  un  Rran  Rolpo  rn  una  puorta  corrarla,  y  (Hif>(16  la  rabr/.a  aViajo 
y  loe  pips  arriba."  Rolacion  Hp  la  pnfpmripda'l  dpi  Prfnripo  pnr  pI  Doctor 
Olivaros,   DocumcntoB  InMitos,  torn.  XV.  p.  .554. 

"  .Vrrnrflinfc  in  CoiiVirrt,  tlip  Krpnch  anibafwador,  TarloH  wa.s  pnf^agcd 
in  A  lovp  advpnfnrr  wlipn  lip  mri  wifli  liis  fall,  —  having  flpsrpndpd  this 
dark  Hfairw-ay  in  srarrh  of  tlip  yonn(t  dn<iKlifrr  of  thp  portrr  of  llip  garden. 
t?rc  Raiimpr,  Sixfrcnth  and  Sovpntocnth  ("pnturics,  \ol.  I.  p.  110. 
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dering  remains  of  the  good  father,  still  sweet  to  the  nostrils, 
as  we  are  told,  were  taken  from  their  iron  coffin,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  prince's  apartment.  They  were  there  laid  on 
his  bed;  and  the  cloth  that  wrapped  the  skull  of  the  dead 
man  was  placed  on  the  forehead  of  Carlos.^*  Fortunately 
the  delirious  state  of  the  patient  prevented  the  shock  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  given  to  his  senses.  That  very 
night  the  friar  appeared  to  Carlos  in  his  sleep.  He  was 
muffled  in  his  Franciscan  robe,  with  a  green  girdle  about  his 
waist,  and  a  cross  of  reeds  in  his  hand;  and  he  mildly  bade 
him  "be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he  would  certainly  recover." 
From  this  time,  as  the  physician  who  reports  the  case  ad- 
mits, the  patient  began  speedily  to  mend.  The  fever  sub- 
sided, his  head  returned  to  its  natural  dimensions,  his  eyes 
were  restored  to  sight.  At  the  end  of  something  less  than 
two  months  from  the  date  of  the  accident,  Carlos,  who  had 
shown  a  marvellous  docility  throughout  his  illness, ^^  was 
enabled  to  walk  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  embrace 
his  father,  who,  during  the  critical  period  of  his  son's  illness, 
had  estabhshed  his  residence  at  Alcala,  showing  the  solici- 
tude natural  to  a  parent  in  such  an  extremity. 

The  merit  of  the  cure  was  of  course  referred  to  Fray  Diego.^" 
An  account  of  the  miracle,  duly  authenticated,  was  trans- 
mitted to  Rome;  and  the  holy  man,  on  the  application  of 
Philip,  received  the  honors  of  canonization  from  the  pontiff. 

'*  Ferreras,  Hist,  de  I'Espagne,  torn.  IX.  p.  429. 

'8  Dr.  Olivares  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  this  virtue,  little  to  have 
been  t  xpected  in  his  patient.  —  "Lo  que  d  su  salud  cumplia  hizo  de  la 
misma  suerte,  siendo  tan  obediente  6.  los  remedios  que  A  todos  espantaba 
que  por  fuertes  y  recios  que  fuesen  nunca  los  reuso,  dntes  todo  el  tiempo 
que  estuvo  en  su  acuerdo  61  mismo  los  pedia,  lo  cual  fu6  grande  ayuda  para 
la  salud  que  Dios  le  dio."     Documentos  In^ditos,  torn.  XV.  p.  571. 

^  Another  rival  appeared,  to  contest  the  credit  of  the  cure  with  the  bones 
of  Fray  Diego.  This  was  Our  Lady  of  Atocha,  the  patroness  of  Madrid, 
whose  image,  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  Philip  the  Second,  was 
brought  to  the  chamber  of  Carlos,  soon  after  the  skeleton  of  the  holy  friar. 
As  it  was  after  the  patient  had  decidedly  begun  to  mend,  there  seems  to 
be  the  less  reason  for  the  chroniclers  of  Our  Lady  of  Atocha  maintaining, 
as  they  sturdily  do,  her  share  in  the  cure.  (Perada,  La  Madoiia  de  Madrid, 
(Valladolid,  1604,)  p.  151.)  The  veneration  for  the  patroness  of  Madrid 
has  continued  to  the  present  day.  A  late  journal  of  that  capital  states  that 
the  queen,  accompanied  by  her  august  consort  and  the  princess  of  Asturias, 
went,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1854,  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
church,  to  decorate  the  image  with  the  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
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The  claims  of  the  new  saint  to  the  credit  of  achieving  the 
cure  were  confidently  asserted  by  the  Castilian  chroniclers 
of  that  and  succeeding  ages;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  one 
hardy  enough  to  contest  them,  unless  it  be  Dr.  Olivares  him- 
self, who,  naturally  jealous  of  his  professional  honor,  inti- 
mated his  conviction,  —  this  was  before  the  canonization,  — 
that,  with  some  allowance  for  the  good  wrought  by  Fray 
Diego's  intercession  and  the  prayers  of  the  righteous,  the 
recovery  of  the  prince  was  mainly  to  be  referred  to  the  skill 
of  his  physicians.^' 

But  the  recovery  of  Carlos  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
complete  as  was  at  first  thought.  There  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  blow  on  his  head  did  some  permanent  in- 
jury to  the  brain.  At  least  this  may  be  inferred  from  the 
absurd  eccentricities  of  his  subsequent  conduct,  and  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
gratification  of  his  passions.  In  1565,  on  his  recovery  from 
one  of  those  attacks  of  quartan-fever  which  still  beset  him, 
Philip  remarked,  with  a  sigh,  to  the  French  minister,  St. 
Sulpice,  "that  he  hoped  his  repeated  warnings  might  restrain 
the  prince,  for  the  future,  from  making  such  fatal  inroads 
on  his  health."  "  But  the  unfortunate  young  man  profited 
as  little  by  such  warnings  as  by  his  own  experience.  Per- 
sons about  the  court  at  this  period  have  left  us  many  stories 
of  his  mad  humors,  whicii  formed  the  current  scandal  at 
Madrid.  Brantome,  who  was  there  in  1564,  says  that  Carlos 
would  patrol  the  streets  with  a  number  of  young  nobles,  of 
the  same  lawless  habits  with  himself,  assaulting  the  passengers 
with  drawn  swords,  kissing  the  women,  and  insulting  even 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.^ 

"  "Con  todo  rso  tomando  propriampntp  rl  nombro  de  milagro,  A  mi 
juirio  no  lo  fu#,  porqiip  cl  Prfnripo  so  cnr6  con  Ioh  rrmoflios  natiiralo.s  y 
ordinarios,  ron  los  ctialrs  so  siiolon  ourar  otros  flo  la  misma  onfomiodad 
cstando  tanto  y  mas  p«'lip-osos."     Dociimontos  In<''ditos,  torn.  XV.  p.  570. 

"  Uatimor,  Sixto<-nth  and  Sovontoonth  Conturios,  vol.   I.  p.   132. 

"  "II  aymoit.  fort  A  riblor  lo  pa %•<"•.  ot  fairo  A  roups  d'osp^-o,  fust  do  jonr, 
fust  tlv  nuit,  oar  il  nvfiit  avor  luy  dix  ou  douzo  onfans  dlionnour  dos  plus 
(jrand«-n  maisons  d'Hspajjno.  .  .  .  Quand  il  alloit  par  los  rues  quolcjuc 
bf'llo  damo,  ot  fust  oUr-  dos  plus  jjrandos  du  pays,  il  la  pronoit  ot  la  baisoit 
par  forco  dovant  tout  lo  mnnflo ;  il  I'appollnit  p\ifain.  bajjasso,  rhionne, 
et  force  autrcs  injures  lour  di.soitil  "     HrantAmc,  aiuvres,  torn.  I.  p.  323. 
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It  was  the  fashion  for  the  young  gallants  of  the  court  to 
wear  very  large  boots.  Carlos  had  his  made  even  larger 
than  usual,  to  accommodate  a  pair  of  small  pistols.  Philip, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  mischievous  practice,  ordered  his 
son's  boots  to  be  made  of  smaller  dimensions.  But  when 
the  bootmaker  brought  them  to  the  palace,  Carlos,  in  a 
rage,  gave  him  a  beating;  and  then,  ordering  the  leather  to 
be  cut  in  pieces  and  stewed,  he  forced  the  unlucky  mechanic 
to  swallow  this  unsavory  fricassee  —  as  much  as  he  could 
get  down  of  it  —  on  the  spot.-* 

On  one  occasion,  he  made  a  violent  assault  on  his  gov- 
ernor, Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  for  some  slight  cause  of  offence. 
On  another,  he  would  have  thrown  his  chamberlain,  Don 
Alonzo  de  Cordova,  out  of  the  window.  These  noblemen 
complained  to  Philip,  and  besought  him  to  release  them  from 
a  service  where  they  were  exposed  to  affronts  which  they 
could  not  resent.  The  king  consented,  transferring  them 
to  his  own  service,  and  appointed  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva, 
prince  of  Eboli,  his  favorite  minister,  the  governor  of  Carlos.^' 

But  the  prince  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  Cardinal 
Espinosa,  president  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  afterwards 
grand-inquisitor,  banished  a  player  named  Cisneros  from  the 
palace,  where  he  was  to  have  performed  that  night  for  the 
prince's  diversion.  It  was  probably  by  Philip's  orders. 
But  however  that  may  be,  Carlos,  meeting  the  cardinal, 
seized  him  roughly  by  the  collar,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
poniard,  exclaimed,  "You  scurvy  priest,  do  you  dare  to 
prevent  Cisneros  from  playing  before  me?  By  the  life  of 
my    father,    I    will    kill    you!"^^     The    trembhng    prelate, 

**  "Di6  un  bofeton  a  Don  Pedro  Manuel,  i  guisadas  i  picadas  en  menudas 
pie^as  hizo  comer  las  votas  al  menestral."  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segvindo,  lib. 
VII.    cap.    22. 

De  Foix,  a  French  architect  employed  on  the  Escorial  at  this  time,  in- 
formed the  historian  De  Thou  of  the  prince's  habit  of  wearing  extremely 
large  leggings,  or  boots,  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  text.  "Nam  et 
scloppetulos  binos  summa  arte  fabricatos  caligis,  quse  amplissimae  de  more 
gentis  Ln  usu  sunt,  eum  gestare  solitum  resciverat."  (Historise  sui  Tem- 
poris,  lib.  41. j  I  cite  the  original  Latin,  as  the  word  caligce  has  been 
wrongly  rendered  by  the  French  translator  into  culottes. 

^'  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  VII.  cap.  22. 

^*  "Curilla  vos  os  atreveis  a  mi,  no  dexando  venir  a  serv-irme  Cisneros? 
por  \-ida  de  mi  padre  que  os  tengo  de  matar."     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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flirowinp  himself  on  his  knoos,  was  to(i  happy  to  escape  with 
liis  life  from  the  iiaiuls  of  the  infuriated  prince.  Whether 
the  latter  had  his  way  in  the  end,  in  regard  to  the  comedian, 
is  not  stated.  But  the  stuff  of  which  a  grand-inquisitor  is 
made  is  not  apt  to  be  of  the  yielding  sort. 

A  more  whimsical  anecdote  is  told  us  by  Nobili,  the  Tuscan 
ambassador,  then  resident  at  the  court.  Carlos,  having 
need  of  money,  requested  a  merchant,  named  Grimaldo,  to 
advance  him  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  ducats.  The  money- 
lender readily  consented,  tiianking  the  prince  for  the  favor 
done  him,  and  adding,  in  the  usual  grandiloquent  vein  of 
the  Castilian,  that  "all  he  had  was  at  his  disposal."  "  Car- 
los took  him  at  his  word,  and  forthwith  demanded  a  hundred 
thousand  ducats.  In  vain  poor  Grimaldo,  astounded  by  the 
request,  protested  that  "  it  would  ruin  his  credit ;  that  what  he 
had  said  was  only  words  of  compliment."  Carlos  replied,  "  he 
had  no  right  to  bandy  compliments  with  princes ;  and,  if  he  did 
not  in  four  and  twenty  hours  pay  the  money  to  the  last  rml, 
he  and  his  family  would  have  cause  to  rue  it."  It  uas  not  till 
after  much  negotiation  that  Ruy  Gomez  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing on  the  prince  to  be  content  with  the  more  modest  sum 
of  sixty  thousand  ducats,  which  was  accordingly  furnished  by 
the  unfortunate  merchant.-*  The  money  thus  gained,  accord- 
ing to  Nobili,  was  squandered  as  suddenly  as  it  was  got. 

There  are  happily  some  touches  of  light  to  relieve  the 
shadows  with  which  the  portrait  is  charged.  Tiepolo,  who 
was  ambassador  from  Venice  at  the  court  of  Madrid  in  1567, 
when  Carlos  was  twenty-two  years  old.  gives  us  some  account 
of  the  prince.  He  admits  his  arrogant  and  fiery  temper, 
but  commends  his  love  of  truth,  and,  what  we  should  hardly 
have  expected,  the  earnestness  with  which  he  engaged  in 
his  devotions.  He  was  exceedingly  charitable,  asking, 
"Who  would  give,  if  princes  did  not?"  -"     He  was  splendid 

'"  "II  qtial  Nirrnlo  In  fpco  stihito  c\  rn'  parnlr  di  romplimrnto  rrndp 
(jratip  h  sua  .Mfrzza  nfTrrrrifloli  srmprr  tiifto  fpirl  rtir  pfr  lili  si  pmfpva. " 
Lptt*T8  di  .N'obili,  Amhasciaforc  del  CJrandiica  di  To.sragna  al  Ho  Philippe, 
24  di  LuRlio,  l.Vi?.  MS. 

"  "C'l  Ml  mp"wo  di  mr7.7,o  RuiRomcsi  pt  raoiti  altri  n*  si  f'  mai  poiwuto 
rpiirtar'  fin  tanto  rho  Nirroln  no'  li  ha  prcstato  spswantamila  srtidi  co'  sua 
pohzr.a  prn/.a  nitrn  a^wrifniamrnto. "      Ibid. 

"  "Mostra  di  rsscr  molto  rchgioso  bolicitando  come    fa    Ic    prcdiche  et 
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in  his  way  of  living,  making  the  most  hberal  recompense  not 
only  to  his  own  servants,  but  to  the  king's,  who  were  greatly 
attached  to  him.'*'  He  was  ambitious  of  taking  part  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  was  sorely  discontented  when 
excluded  from  them  —  as  seems  to  have  been  usually  the 
case  —  by  his  father.^' 

It  was  certainly  to  the  prince's  credit,  that  he  was  able 
to  inspire  those  who  approached  him  most  nearly  with 
strong  feelings  of  personal  attachment.  Among  these  were 
his  aunt  Joanna,  the  regent,  and  the  queen,  Isabella,  who, 
regarding  him  with  an  interest  justified  by  the  connection, 
was  desirous  of  seeing  him  married  to  her  own  sister.  His 
aunt  Mary  and  her  husband,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  also 
held  Carlos,  whom  they  had  known  in  early  days,  in  the  kind- 
est remembrance,  and  wished  to  secure  his  hand  for  their 
eldest  daughter.  A  still  more  honorable  testimony  is  borne 
by  the  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  his  preceptor,  Honorato 
Juan,  who,  at  the  prince's  solicitation,  had  been  raised  to 
the  bishopric  of  Osma.  Carlos  would  willingly  have  kept 
this  good  man  near  his  own  person.  But  he  was  detained 
in  his  diocese;  and  the  letters  from  time  to  time  addressed 
to  him  by  his  former  pupil,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
them  as  pieces  of  composition,  do  honor  to  the  prince's 
heart.  "My  best  friend  in  this  life,"  he  affectionately  writes 
at  the  close  of  them,  "I  will  do  all  that  you  desire."  ^^     Un- 

di^ani  officii,  anzi  in  qviesto  si  puo  dir  che  eccede  1'  honesto,  et  suol  dire, 
Chi  deijbe  far  Elemosine,  se  non  la  danno  i  Prencipi?"  Relatione  di  Tie- 
polo,   MS. 

'"  "E  splendetissimo  in  tutte  le  cose  et  massime  nel  beneficiar  chi  lo 
serve  :  II  che  fa  cosi  largamente  che  necessita  ad  amarlo  anco  i  servitori 
del  Padre."     Ibid. 

^'  "E  curioso  nel  intendere  i  negozii  del  stato,  ne  i  quali  s'intrometterebbe 
volontieri,  et  procura  di  saper  quelle  che  tratta  il  Padre,  et  che  egli  asconde 
pli   fa  grande   offesa."     Ibid. 

Granvelle,  in  one  of  his  letters,  notices  with  approbation  this  trait  in 
the  character  of  Carlos.  "Many  are  pleased  with  the  prince,  others  not. 
I  think  him  modest,  and  inclined  to  employ  himself,  which,  for  the  heir 
of  such  large  dominions,  is  in  the  highest  degree  necessarj'."  Raumer, 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  vol.  I.  p.  128. 

3-  "Mi  mayor  amigo  que  tengo  en  esta  vida,  que  hare  lo  que  vos  me 
pidieredes."     Elogios  de  Honorato  Juan,  p.  66. 

The  last  words,  it  is  true,  may  be  considered  as  little  more  than  a  Cas- 
tilian   form   of  epistolary  courtesy. 
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fortunately,  this  good  friend  and  counsellor  died  in  1566. 
By  his  will,  he  requested  Carlos  to  select  for  himself  any 
article  among  his  effects,  that  he  preferred.  He  even  gave 
him  authority  to  change  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  and 
make  any  other  disposition  of  his  property  that  he  thought 
right !  ^  It  was  a  singular  proof  of  confidence  in  the  tes- 
tator, unless  we  are  to  receive  it  merely  as  a  Spanish  com- 
pliment, —  somewhat  perilous,  as  the  case  of  Grimaldo 
proves,  with  a  person  who  interpreted  compliments  as 
literally  as  Carlos. 

From  all  this,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  the  germs 
of  generous  qualities  in  the  prince's  nature,  which,  under  a 
happier  culture,  might  have  been  turned  to  some  account. 
But  he  was  placed  in  that  lofty  station  which  exposed  him 
to  the  influence  of  parasites,  who  flattered  his  pride,  and 
corrupted  his  heart,  by  ministering  to  his  pleasures.  From, 
the  eminence  which  he  occupied,  even  the  smallest  errors 
and  eccentricities  became  visible  to  the  world,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  unsparing  criticism.  Somewhat  restmbling  his 
father  in  person,  he  was  different  from  him  both  in  his  good 
qualities  and  his  defects,  so  that  a  complete  barrier  was 
raised  between  them.  Neither  party  could  comprehend 
the  other;  and  the  father  was  thus  destitute  of  the  means 
which  he  might  else  have  had  of  exerting  an  influence  over 
the  son.  The  prince's  di.ssipated  way  of  life,  his  [jerpetuai 
lapses  from  decorum,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  his  reckless 
defiance  of  decency,  outraged  his  father,  so  punctilious  in 
his  own  observance  of  the  outward  decencies  of  life.  He  may 
well  have  dwelt  on  such  excesses  of  Carlos  with  pain;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  prince's  more  honorable  desire  to 
mingle  in  public  affairs  was  to  the  taste  of  Philip,  who  was  too 
tenacious  of  power  willingly  to  delegate  it,  beyond  what 
was  absolutely  necessary,  to  his  own  ministers.  The  con- 
duct of  his  son,  unhappily,  furnished  him  with  a  plausible 
ground  for  distrusting  his  capacity  for  business. 

••  "Su  Altpza  aflada,  y  quito  todo  lo  que  lp  parrrierr  cle  mi  tostamcnto, 
y  Mtp  mi  Codirilo,  quo  ar|iiolln  que  sii  Altoza  mandarc  lo  doy,  y  quicro  que 
wa  tan  valido  romo  »i  rutuviessc  exprcswado  en  e«te  mi  Codicilo,  o  en  el 
teetamento."     Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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Thus  distrusted,  if  not  held  in  positive  aversion,  by  his 
father;  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  business  of  the  state, 
as  well  as  from  a  military  life,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
well  suited  to  his  disposition;  surrounded  by  Philip's  min- 
isters, whom  Carlos,  with  too  much  reason,  regarded  as  spies 
on  his  actions,  —  the  unhappy  young  man  gave  himself  up 
to  a  reckless  course  of  life,  equally  ruinous  to  his  constitution 
and  to  his  character;  until  the  people,  who  had  hailed  with 
delight  the  prospect  of  a  native-born  prince,  now  felt  a  reason- 
able apprehension  a^  to  his  capacity  for  government.^* 

But  while  thus  an  object  of  distrust  at  home,  abroad 
more  than  one  sovereign  coveted  an  alliance  with  the  heir 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Catharine  de  Medicis  would 
gladly  have  secured  his  hand  for  a  younger  sister  of  Isabella, 
in  which  project  she  was  entirely  favored  by  the  queen. 
This  was  in  1565;  but  PhiHp,  in  his  usual  procrastinating 
spirit,  only  replied,  "They  must  reflect  upon  it."  ^  He 
looked  with  a  more  favorable  eye  on  the  proposals  warmly 
pressed  by  the  emperor  and  empress  of  Germany,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  still  cherished  a  kindly  remembrance  of  Carlos, 
and  wished  his  union  with  their  daughter  Anne.  That 
princess,  who  was  a  year  younger  than  her  cousin,  claimed 
Spain  as  her  native  land,  having  been  born  there  during  the 
regency  of  Maximilian.  But  although  the  parties  were  of 
suitable  age,  and  Philip  acquiesced  in  the  proposals  for  their 
marriage,  his  want  of  confidence  in  his  son,  if  we  may  credit 
the  historians,  still  moved  him  to  defer  the  celebration  of 
it.^^  Anne  did  indeed  live  to  mount  the  throne  of  Castile, 
but  as  the  wife,  not  of  Carlos,  but  of  Philip,  after  the  death 
of  Isabella.  Thus,  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  two  princesses 
who  had  been  destined  for  the  son  were  each  of  them  married 
to  the  father. 

The  revolutionary  movement  in  the  Netherlands  was  at 
this  time  the  great  subject  that  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Spaniards ;  and  Carlos  is  reported  to  have  taken  a  lively 

^*  "Cosi  come  sono  allegri  i  Spagnuoli  d 'haver  per  loro  Sigre  un  R6  natu- 
rale :  cosl  stanno  molto  in  dubio  qual  debbe  esser  il  suo  governo."  Rela- 
tione di  Tiepolo,  MS. 

2*  Raumer,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  vol.  I.  p.  132. 

^*  Herrera,  Historia  General,  torn.  I.  p.  680. 
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interest  in  it.  According  to  Antonio  Perez,  the  Flemings 
then  at  the  court  made  positive  overtures  to  the  prince  to 
head  the  revolt.^'  IStrada  speaks  of  Bergen  and  Montigny, 
then  at  Madrid,  as  the  channel  of  communication  through 
which  Carlos  engaged  to  settle  the  affairs  of  that  distracted 
country.^*  That  a  person  of  his  ardent  temper  should  have 
felt  sympathy  with  a  people  thus  bravely  struggling  for  its 
liberties,  is  not  improbable;  nor  would  one  with  whom  "to 
think  and  to  speak  was  the  same  thing,"  '"  be  at  all  unlikely 
to  express  himself  on  the  subject  with  much  more  freedom 
than  discretion.  And  it  may  have  been  in  allusion  to  this 
that  his  almoner,  Suarez,  in  a  letter  without  date,  implores 
the  prince  "to  abandon  his  dangerous  designs,  the  illusion 
of  the  Evil  One,  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  mischief  to  him- 
self and  disquiet  to  the  monarchy  !"  ^"  The  letter  concludes 
with  a  homily,  in  which  the  good  doctor  impresses  on  the 
prince  the  necessity  of  filial  obedience,  by  numerous  ex- 
amples, from  sacred  and  profane  story,  of  the  sad  end  of 
those  who  had  impiously  rejected  the  coumels  of  their 
parents.*' 

But  although  it  is  true  that  this  hypothesis  would  explain 
much  that  is  enigmatical  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Carlos, 

"  Raumer,  (Sixffpntli  and  Soventeenth  Centuries,  vol.  I.  p.  153,)  who 
cites  a  manuscript  letter  of  Antonio  Perez  to  the  councillor  Du  Vaire,  ex- 
tant in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  A  passage  in  a  letter  to  Carlos  from 
his  almoner,  l)ortor  Hernan  Suarez  tie  Toledo,  ha.''  been  interpreted  as 
alluding  to  his  interctjurse  with  the  deputies  from  I'lanilers :  "Tambien 
he  lloriido,  no  haber  parecido  bien  (|ue  \'.  ,\.  hablaiie  n  Ion  proruradores, 
como  diren  que  lo  hizo,  no  se  lo  que  fue,  pt-ro  si  (|\ie  cunipie  mucho  hacer 
los  hoinbres  sus  negocios  propios,  con  consejo  iigeno,  por  cjue  low  muy 
diestros  nunca  fian  del  suyo."  The  letter,  which  is  without  date,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  archiepi.scopal  library  of  Toledo. 

«  De  Bello  Helgico,  torn.   I.  p.  370. 

'•  "  L  princip**,"  writes  the  nimcio,  "che  quello,  che  ha  in  cuore,  ha  in 
bocca."     Li'ttera  <lel   .N'lmzio  al  Cardinale  Ale.ssandrini,  diugno,   l.'ifiO,  MS. 

♦*<  "Que  pran  «le  grandisimo  engafio,  y  error  pcligrosisimo,  iiiventado 
y  biwcado  todo  |H>r  el  denionio,  para  dar  travajo  a  V.  A.  y  p<'nsar  darle  & 
todos,  y  para  desa.sogear,  y  aun  incpiietar  la  grandeza  de  la  monarquia. " 
Carta   de   Hernan   Suarez   al    Pr(nciix>,    MS. 

*'  The  intimate  relations  of  Doctor  Suarez  with  Carlos  exposed  him  to 
su.spicion.s  in  regard  to  hi.s  loyalty  or  his  orthoiloxy,  —  we  are  not  told 
which,  —  that  might  have  cost  him  his  life,  had  not  this  letter,  found 
among  the  princr's  papers  after  his  death,  proved  a  sufficient  voucher 
for  the  doctor's  innocence.  Soto,  Anotaciones  d  la  Historia  de  Talabera, 
MS. 
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I  must  confess  I  have  met  with  no  confirmation  of  it  in  the 
correspondence  of  those  who  had  the  direction  of  affairs  in 
the  Low  Countries,  nor  in  the  charges  alleged  against  Mon- 
tigny  himself,  —  where  an  attempt  to  suborn  the  heir- 
apparent,  one  might  suppose,  would  have  been  paraded  as 
the  most  heinous  offence.  Still,  that  Carlos  regarded  him- 
self as  the  proper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  mission  to 
the  Netherlands  is  evident  from  his  treatment  of  Alva,  when 
that  nobleman  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army. 

On  that  occasion,  as  the  duke  came  to  pay  his  respects  to 
him  previous  to  his  departure,  the  prince  fiercely  said,  "  You 
are  not  to  go  to  Flanders;  I  will  go  there  myself."  Alva 
endeavored  to  pacify  him,  saying  that  it  was  too  dangerous 
a  mission  for  the  heir  to  the  throne;  that  he  was  going  to  quiet 
the  troubles  of  the  country,  and  prepare  it  for  the  coming  of 
the  king,  when  the  prince  could  accompany  his  father,  if  his 
presence  could  be  spared  in  Castile.  But  this  explanation 
served  only  to  irritate  Carlos  the  more;  and,  drawing  his 
dagger,  he  turned  suddenly  on  the  duke,  exclaiming,  "You 
shall  not  go;  if  you  do,  I  will  kill  you."  A  struggle  ensued, 
—  an  awkward  one  for  Alva,  as  to  have  injured  the  heir- 
apparent  might  have  been  construed  into  treason.  Fortu- 
nately, being  much  the  stronger  of  the  two,  he  grappled  with 
Carlos,  and  held  him  tight,  while  the  latter  exhausted  his 
strength  in  ineffectual  struggles  to  escape.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  prince  released,  than  he  turned  again,  with  the  fury  of  a 
madman,  on  the  duke,  who  again  closed  with  him,  when  the 
noise  of  the  fray  brought  in  one  of  the  chamberlains  from  an 
adjoining  room;  and  Carlos,  extricating  himself  from  the 
iron  grasp  of  his  adversary,  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment. *- 

Such  an  outrage  on  the  person  of  his  minister  was  regarded 
by  Philip  as  an  indignity  to  himself.  It  widened  the  breach, 
already  too  wide,  between  father  and  son;  and  so  great  was 
their  estrangement,  that,  when  hving  in  the  same  palace, 
they  seem  to  have  had  no  communication  with  each  other. *^ 

*2  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  VII.  cap.  13.  —  Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico, 
torn.  I.  p.  376.  —  Vanderhammen,  Don  Juan  de  Au-stria,  (Madrid,  1627,) 
fol.  37. 

*^  Letter  of  Fourquevaulx,  January  19,  1568,  ap.  Raumer,  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,   vol.   I.   p.  85. 
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Much  of  Philip's  time,  however,  at  this  period,  was  passed  at 
the  Escorial,  where  he  was  watchiiifj;  over  the  progress  of 
the  magnificent  pile  which  was  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  St.  Quentin.  But,  while  in  his  retreat,  the  ministers 
placed  about  his  son  furnished  the  king  with  faithful  reports 
of  his  proceedings. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  things,  when  Carlos  came 
to  the  fatal  determination  to  escape  from  the  annoyances 
of  his  present  position  by  flying  to  some  foreign  land.  To 
what  country  is  not  certainly  known ;  some  say  to  the  Nether- 
lands, others  to  Germany.  The  latter,  on  the  whole,  seems 
the  most  probable;  as  in  the  court  of  Vienna  he  would  meet 
with  his  promised  bride,  and  friends  who  would  be  sure  to 
welcome  him. 

As  he  was  destitute  of  funds  for  such  a  journey,  he  pro- 
posed to  raise  them  through  a  confidential  agent,  one  of  his 
own  household,  by  obtaining  loans  from  different  cities. 
Such  a  reckless  mode  of  proceeding,  which  seemed  at  once  to 
proclaim  his  purpose,  intimated  too  plainly  the  heedless- 
ness of  his  character,  and  his  utter  ignorance  of  affairs. 

But  while  these  negotiations  were  in  progress,  a  circum- 
stance occurred,  exhibiting  the  conduct  of  Carlos  in  such  a 
light  that  it  may  claim  the  shelter  of  insanity.  The  story 
is  told  by  one  of  the  prince's  household,  an  ayuda  dc  cdmara, 
or  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  who  was  present  at  the  scene, 
which  he  describes  with  much  simplicity. 

For  some  days  his  master,  he  tells  us,  had  no  rest,  fre- 
quently repeating,  that  "  he  desired  to  kill  a  man  with  whom 
he  had  a  quarrel  !"^^  The  same  tiling  he  said  —  without, 
however,  intimating  who  the  man  was  —  to  his  uncle,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  in  whom  he  seems  to  have  placed  unbounded 
confidence.  This  was  near  Christmas,  in  1567.  It  wius  cus- 
tomary on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Docember,  the  day  of  the 
Innocents,  for  the  members  of  the  royal  family  to  appear  to- 
gether, and  take  the  sacrament  in  public.     Carlos,  in  order 

*•  "  Avift  nuirlios  tlia.1.  quo  o\  Pr(ncij>o  mi  Scfior  nndnha  inriuieto  Bin 
p<^Mipr  sojM'Rar,  y  di-ria,  fnif  nvin  dc  miitar  Jl  tin  h<>niV)r("  ron  (|uicii  esteba 
mal,  y  dp  chXv  <V\ft  parte  al  .'^■fif>r  Don  .luan,  |mto  hIii  dcrlararU'  (|uien  fucse." 
!)«■  la  Prisif)n  y  Miicrtf  del  Pr(iici|H'  I)oii  Carlos,  M.'^. 
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to  prepare  for  this,  on  the  preceding  evening  went  to  the 
church  of  St.  Jerome,  to  confess  and  receive  absolution. 
But  the  confessor,  when  he  heard  the  strange  avowal  of  his 
murderous  appetite,  refused  to  grant  absolution.  Carlos 
appUed  to  another  ecclesiastic,  but  with  as  Uttle  success. 
In  vain  he  endeavored  to  argue  the  case.  They  recommended 
him  to  send  for  more  learned  divines,  and  take  their  opinion. 
He  did  so  forthwith;  and  no  less  than  fourteen  monks  from 
the  convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Atocha,  and  two  from  another 
quarter,  were  brought  together  to  settle  this  strange  point 
of  casuistry.  Greatly  shocked,  they  were  unanimous  in 
their  opinion,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  absolution  could 
not  be  granted.  Carlos  next  inquired  whether  he  might  not 
be  allowed  to  receive  an  unconsecrated  wafer,  which  would 
obviate  the  scandal  that  his  omitting  to  take  the  sacrament 
would  infallibly  occasion  in  the  court.  The  reverend  body 
were  thrown  into  fresh  consternation  by  this  proposal. 
The  prior  of  Atocha,  who  was  among  the  number,  wishing  to 
draw  from  Carlos  the  name  of  his  enemy,  told  him  that  this 
intelligence  might  possibly  have  some  influence  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  divines.  The  prince  replied,  that  "  his  father 
was  the  person,  and  that  he  wished  to  have  his  life!"^^ 
The  prior  calmly  inquired,  if  any  one  was  to  aid  him  in  the 
designs  against  his  father.  But  Carlos  only  repeated  his 
former  declaration;  and  two  hours  after  midnight  the  con- 
clave broke  up,  in  unspeakable  dismay.  A  messenger  was 
despatched  to  the  Escorial,  where  the  king  then  was,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  whole  affair.*" 

Such  is  the  report  of  the  ayuda  de  cdmara,  who  says  he 
was  in  attendance  on  the  prince  that  night.  The  authority 
is  better  for  some  parts  of  the  story  than  for  others.  There 
is  nothing  very  improbable  in  the  supposition,  that  Carlos  — 
whose  thoughts,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  very  near  the  surface 
—  should  have  talked,  in  the  wdld  way  reported  of  him,  to 
his  attendants.     But  that  he  should  have  repeated  to  others 

45  "Pero  el  Prior  le  engano,  con  persuadirie  dixese  cual  fuese  el  hombre, 
per  que  seria  possible  poder  dispensar  conforme  a  la  satisfaccion,  que  S.  A. 
pudiese  tomar,  y  entonces  dixo,  que  era  el  Rey  su  Padre  con  quien  estaba 
mdl  y  le  havia  de  matar."     Ibid. 

"  Ibid. 

Vol.  11  —  13 
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what  had  been  drawn  from  him  so  cunningly  by  the  prior, 
or  that  this  appaUing  secret  should  have  been  whispered 
within  earshot  of  the  attendants,  is  difficult  to  believe.  It 
matters  little,  however,  since,  whichever  way  we  take  the 
story,  it  savors  so  much  of  downright  madness  in  the  prince 
as  in  a  manner  to  relieve  him  from  moral  responsibility. 

By  the  middle  of  January,  1568,  tlie  prince's  agent  had 
returned,  bringing  with  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
ducats.  It  was  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  amount  he 
had  demanded.  But  it  answered  for  the  present,  and  the 
remainder  he  proposed  to  have  sent  after  him  in  bills  of  ex- 
change.'*^ Having  completed  his  preparations,  he  com- 
municated his  intentions  to  his  uncle,  Don  John,  and  be- 
sought him  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight.  But  the  latter, 
after  fruitlessly  expostulating  with  his  kinsman  on  the  folly 
of  his  proceeding,  left  Madrid  for  the  Escorial,  where  he  doubt- 
less reported  the  affair  to  the  king,  his  brother. 

On  the  seventeenth,  Carlos  sent  an  order  to  Don  Ramon 
de  Tassis,  the  director-general  of  the  posts,  to  have  eight 
horses  in  readiness  for  him,  that  evening.  Tassis,  suspecting 
all  was  not  right,  returned  an  answer,  that  the  horses  were 
out.  On  the  prince  repeating  his  orders  in  a  more  peremp- 
tory manner,  the  postmaster  sent  all  the  horses  out,  and  pro- 
ceeded himself  in  all  haste  to  the  Escorial.''* 

The  king  was  not  long  in  taking  his  measures.  Some  days 
previous,  "  this  very  religious  prince,"  says  the  papal  nuncio, 
"according  to  his  wont,  had  caused  prayers  to  be  put  up,  in 
the  different  monasteries,  for  the  guidance  of  Heaven  in  an 
affair  of  great  moment."  *"  Such  prayers  might  have  served 
as  a  warning  to  Carlos.     But  it  was  too  late  for  warnings. 

*'  "Ya  avia  llrgado  de  Sovilla  Garci  Alvarez  Osorio  con  ciento  y  cin- 
riifnfn  mil  oxrudos  de  los  Hoisriontos  mil  <\uc  \c  avia  cmbiado  a  bu-soar  y 
provc-cT  :  y  qvio  a».si  ho  aporribifsso  pnra  partir  f-n  la  norhe  sijjuioiite  piles 
la  rcsta  lo  romitirian  en  polizas  en  8aliendo  de  la  Corte. "  Vandcrhammen, 
Don   .Fuan   do   Austria,   fol.   40. 

*■  Ibid.,  ubi  HUpra.  —  Cabrera,  Filipr  ScRundo,  lib.  VII.  cap.  22. 

*•  "Sono  molti  giomi  die  Htando  il  R*'-  fuori  comandA  segretamente 
che  Hi  faccfwe  fare  oratinni  in  alnmi  moiia-sterii,  arciA  nostro  Signore  Dio 
indrizzawiT  bene  et  felicemente  un  grand  iiegotio,  rlie  si  li  offoriva.  Questo 
(•  rosfume  di  qiie«to  Prencipe  veramenfe  moltf)  religioso,  (juando  li  occorre 
rpialrlie  cosa  da  e»»egtiire,  clie  ata  important!'."  Lettera  del  Nunzio,  24 
di    Gennaio,    1568,    M8. 
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Philip  now  proceeded,  without  loss  of  time,  to  Madrid,  where 
those  who  beheld  him  in  the  audience-chamber,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eighteenth,  saw  no  sign  of  the  coming  storm  in 
the  serenity  of  his  countenance.^"  That  morning,  he  at- 
tended mass  in  public,  with  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 
After  the  services,  Don  John  visited  Carlos  in  his  apartment, 
when  the  prince,  shutting  the  doors,  demanded  of  his  uncle 
the  subject  of  his  conversation  with  the  king  at  the  Escorial. 
Don  John  evaded  the  questions  as  well  as  he  could,  till  Carlos, 
heated  by  his  suspicions,  drew  his  sword,  and  attacked  his 
uncle,  who,  retreating,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  called  loudly 
on  the  prince  to  desist,  and  threw  himself  into  a  posture  of 
defence.  The  noise  made  by  the  skirmish  fortunately  drew 
the  notice  of  the  attendants,  who,  rushing  in,  enabled  Don 
John  to  retreat,  and  Carlos  withdrew  in  sullen  silence  to  his 
chamber.^^ 

The  prince,  it  seems,  had  for  some  time  felt  himself  inse- 
cure in  his  father's  palace.  He  slept  with  as  many  precau- 
tions as  a  highwayman,  with  his  sword  and  dagger  by  his 
side,  and  a  loaded  musket  within  reach,  ready  at  any  moment 
for  action."  For  further  security,  he  had  caused  an  ingen- 
ious artisan  to  construct  a  bolt,  in  such  a  way  that  by  means 
of  pulleys  he  could  fasten  or  unfasten  the  door  of  his  chamber 
while  in  bed.  With  such  precautions,  it  would  be  a  perilous 
thing  to  invade  the  slumbers  of  a  desperate  man  hke  Carlos. 
But  Philip  was  aware  of  the  difficulties;  and  he  ordered  the 
mechanic  to  derange  the  machinery  so  that  it  should  not 

'*'  "On  the  next  day,  when  I  was  present  at  the  audience,  he  appeared 
with  as  good  a  countenance  as  usual,  although  he  was  already  determined 
in  the  same  night  to  lay  hands  on  his  son,  and  no  longer  to  put  up  with  or 
conceal  his  follies  and  more  than  j'outhful  extravagances."  Letter  of 
Fourquevaulx,  February  5,  1568,  ap.  Raumer,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,   vol.   I.   p.    138. 

"  Ibid.,  ubi  supra.  —  Relacion  del  Ayuda  de  Camara,  MS. 

*2  Relacion  del  Ayuda  de  Camara,  MS.  —  Lettera  di  Nobili,  Gennaio 
21,  1568,  MS. 

De  Thou,  taking  his  account  from  the  architect  Louis  de  Foix,  has  pro- 
vided Carlos  with  still  more  formidable  means  of  defence.  "Ce  Prince 
inquiet  ne  dormoit  point,  qu'il  n'e<lt  sous  son  chevet  deux  ^p6es  nues  et 
deux  pistolets  chargez.  II  avoit  encore  dans  sa  garderobe  deux  arque- 
buses avec  de  la  poudre  et  des  balles,  toujours  pr§tes  k  firer."  Hist.  Uni- 
verselle,  torn.  V.  p.  439. 
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work;  and  thus  the  door  was  left  without  the  usual  means 
for  securing  it.^^  —  The  rest  is  told  by  the  ayuda  de  cdmara 
above  mentioned,  who  was  on  duty  that  night,  and  supped 
in  the  palace. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, when  he  observed  the  king  coming  down  stairs,  wear- 
ing armor  over  his  clothes,  and  his  head  protected  by  a  hel- 
met. He  was  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Feria.  captain  of 
the  guard,  with  four  or  five  other  lords,  and  twelve  privates 
of  the  guard.  The  king  ordered  the  valet  to  shut  the  door, 
and  allow  no  one  to  enter.  The  nobles  and  the  guard  then 
passed  into  the  prince's  chamber;  and  the  duke  of  Feria, 
stealing  softly  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  secured  a  sword 
and  dagger  which  lay  there,  as  well  as  a  musket  loaded  with 
two  balls.  Carlos,  roused  by  the  noise,  started  up,  and  de- 
manded who  was  there.  The  duke,  having  got  possession 
of  the  weapons,  replied,  "  It  is  the  council  of  state."  Carlos, 
on  hearing  this,  leaped  from  his  bed,  and,  uttering  loud  cries 
and  menaces,  endeavored  to  seize  his  arms.  At  this  moment, 
Philip,  who  had  prudently  deferred  his  entrance  till  the 
weapons  were  mastered,  came  forward,  and  bade  his  son 
return  to  bed  and  remain  quiet.  The  prince  exclaimed, 
"What  does  your  majesty  want  of  me?"  "You  will  soon 
learn,"  said  his  father,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  win- 
dows and  doors  to  be  strongly  secured,  and  the  keys  of  the 
latter  to  be  delivered  to  him.  All  the  fvn-niture  of  the  room, 
with  which  Carlos  could  commit  any  violence,  even  the  and- 
irons, were  removed.^*  The  king,  then  turning  to  Feria, 
told  him  that  "  he  committed  tiie  prince  to  his  especial  charge, 
and  that  he  must  guard  him  well."  Addressing  ne.xt  the 
other  nobles,  he  directed  them  "to  serve  the  prince  with  all 
proper  respect,  but  to  execute  none  of  his  orders  without 
first  reporting  them  to  himself;  finally,  to  guard  him  faith- 
fully, under  penalty  of  being  held  as  traitors." 

At   these   words   Carlos   exclaimed,    "  Your   majesty    had 

•'  Ibid.,    iil)i   supra. 

**  "C'osi  .S.  .M'«  f(KP  levare  tutte  I'armi,  rt  tutti  i  ferri  sino  &  gli  atari  <li 
qiiella  camera,  el  roiiBcran-  \v  finf^tre."  Li-ttera  di  Xobili,  Gennaio  21, 
1508,  M8. 
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better  kill  me  than  keep  mo  a  prisoner.  It  will  be  a  great 
scandal  to  the  kingdom.  If  you  do  not  kill  me,  I  will  make 
away  with  myself."  "  You  will  do  no  such  thing/'  said  the 
king;  "for  that  would  be  the  act  of  a  madman."  "Your 
majesty,"  replied  Carlos,  "  treats  me  so  ill  that  you  force 
me  to  this  extremity.  I  am  not  mad,  but  you  drive  me  to 
despair!"  ^  Other  words  passed  between  the  monarch  and 
his  son,  whose  voice  was  so  broken  by  sobs  as  to  be  scarcely 
audible.^® 

Having  completed  his  arrangements,  Philip,  after  secur- 
ing a  coffer  which  contained  the  prince's  papers,  v/ithdrew 
from  the  apartment.  That  night,  the  duke  of  Feria,  the 
count  of  Lerma,  and  Don  Rodrigo  de  Mendoza,  eldest  son  of 
Ruy  Gomez,  remained  in  the  prince's  chamber.  Two  lords, 
out  of  six  named  for  the  purpose,  performed  the  same  duty 
in  rotation  each  succeeding  night.  From  respect  to  the 
prince,  none  of  them  were  allowed  to  wear  their  swords  in 
his  presence.  His  meat  was  cut  up  before  it  was  brought 
into  his  chamber,  as  he  was  allowed  no  knife  at  his  meals. 
The  prince's  attendants  were  all  dismissed,  and  most  of 
them  afterwards  provided  for  in  the  service  of  the  king. 
A  guard  of  twelve  halberdiers  was  stationed  in  the  passages 
leading  to  the  tower  in  which  the  apartment  of  Carlos  was 
situated.  Thus  all  communication  from  without  was  cut 
off;  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  look  from  his  strongly  barri- 
caded windows,  the  unhappy  prisoner  from  that  time  re- 
mained as  dead  to  the  world  as  if  he  had  been  buried  in  the 
deepest  dungeon  of  Simancas. 

The  following  day,  the  king  called  the  members  of  his  dif- 
ferent councils  together,  and  informed  them  of  the  arrest  of 
his  son,  declaring  that  nothing  but  his  duty  to  God,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  monarchy,  could  have  moved  him  to  such  an 

'*  "Aqui  al^o  el  principe  grandes  bozes  diziendo,  mateme  Vra  M*^  y  no 
me  prenda  porque  es  grande  escandalo  para  el  rejoio  y  sino  yo  me  matar^, 
al  qual  respondio  el  rey  que  no  lo  hiciere  que  era  cosa  de  loco,  y  el  principe 
respondio  no  lo  hare  como  loco  sino  como  desesperado  pues  Vra  M"^  me  trata 
tan  mal."     Relacion  del  Ayuda  de  Camara,  MS. 

**  "Erasi  di  gi^  tornato  nel  let  to  il  Principe  usando  molte  parole  fuor 
di  proposito  :  le  quali  non  furno  asverttite  come  dette  quasi  singhiozzando." 
Lettera  di  Nobili,  Gennaio  25,  1568,  MS. 
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act.     The  tears,  according  to  one  present,  filled  his  eyes, 
as  he  made  this  avowal. ^^ 

He  then  summoned  his  council  of  state,  and  commenced 
a  process  against  the  prisoner.  His  affliction  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  being  present  all  the  while,  and  listening  to 
the  testimony,  which,  when  reduced  to  writing,  formed  a 
heap  of  paper  half  a  foot  in  thickness.  —  Such  is  the  account 
given  of  this  extraordinary  proceeding  by  the  ayuda  de 
cdmara.^^ 

*^  "Y  6  cada  uno  de  por  s(  con  laprima.s  (scgun  me  ha  certificado  quien 
lo  vi6)  les  daba  cucnta  de  la  prission  del  Prfncipe  su  hijo."  Relacion  del 
Ayuda  de  Camara,   MS. 

**  "Mattes  vejnte  de  Enero  de  1568,  Uam6  S.  M.  d  su  cdtnara  &  los  de 
rl  Conscjo  de  Estado,  y  estubieron  en  ella  desde  la  vma  de  la  tarde  a.sta 
la.s  nueve  de  la  noche,  no  se  sabe  que  se  tratase,  el  Rey  hace  informacion, 
8ecretario  de  ella  6s  Oyos,  halla.se  el  Rey  pressente  al  examen  de  los  tes- 
tigos,  ay  escripto  casi  un  feme  en  alto."     Ibid. 

I  have  two  copies  of  this  interesting  MS.,  one  from  Madrid,  the  other 
from  the  library'  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillip.^.  Llorent^'s  tran.slation  of  the 
entire  document,  in  his  Hiatoire  de  1 'Inquisition,  (torn.  III.  pp.  151-158,) 
cannot  claim  the  merit  of  scrupulous  accuracy. 
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Death  of  Don  Carlos 

Causes  of  his  Imprisonment.  —  His  Rigorous  Confinement.  —  His  Ex- 
cesses. —  His  Death.  —  Llorente's  Account.  —  Various  Accounts.  — 
Suspicious  Circumstances.  —  Quarrel  in  the  Palace.  —  Obsequies  of 
Carlos. 

1568 

The  arrest  of  Don  Carlos  caused  a  great  sensation  through- 
out the  country,  much  increased  by  the  mysterious  circum- 
stances which  had  attended  it.  The  wildest  rumors  were 
afloat  as  to  the  cause.  Some  said  the  prince  had  meditated 
a  design  against  his  father's  hfe;  others,  that  he  had  con- 
spired against  that  of  Ruy  Gomez.  Some  said  that  he  was 
plotting  rebellion,  and  had  taken  part  with  the  Flemings; 
others  suspected  him  of  heresy.  Many  took  still  a  different 
view  of  the  matter,  —  censuring  the  father  rather  than  the 
son.  "His  dagger  followed  close  upon  his  smile,"  says  the 
historian  of  Philip;  "hence  some  called  him  wise,  others 
severe."  ^  Carlos,  they  said,  never  a  favorite,  might  have 
been  rash  in  his  thoughts  and  words;  but  he  had  done  no 
act  which  should  have  led  a  father  to  deal  with  his  son  so 
harshly.  But  princes  were  too  apt  to  be  jealous  of  their 
successors.  They  distrusted  the  bold  and  generous  spirit 
of  their  offspring,  whom  it  would  be  wiser  to  win  over  by 
admitting  them  to  some  reasonable  share  in  the  government. 
—  "  But  others  there  were,"  concludes  the  wise  chronicler 
of  the  times,  "who,  more  prudent  than  their  neighbors,  laid 
their  finger  on  their  lips,  and  were  silent."  ^ 

'  "Unos  le  llamaban  prudente,  otros  severo,  porque  su  risa  i  cuchillo 
eran  confines."     Cabrera,   Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  VII.  cap.  22. 

These  remarkable  words  seem  to  escape  from  Cabrera,  as  if  he  were 
noticing  only  an  ordinarik'  trait  of  character. 

^  "Mirabanse  lo.s  mas  cuerdos  sellando  la  boca  con  el  dedo  i  el  silencio." 
Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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For  some  days,  Philip  wmild  allow  no  post  to  leave  Madrid, 
that  he  might  be  the  first  to  send  intelligence  of  this  event 
to  foreign  courts.'  On  the  twenty-fourth,  he  despatched 
circular  letters  to  the  great  ecclesiastics,  the  grandees,  and 
the  municipalities  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  kingdom.  They 
were  vague  in  their  import,  stating  the  fact  of  the  arrest, 
and  assigning  nuich  the  same  general  grounds  with  those  he 
had  stated  to  the  councils.  On  the  same  day  he  sent  de- 
spatches to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe.  These,  though 
singularly  vague  and  mysterious  in  their  language,  were 
more  pregnant  with  suggestions,  at  least,  than  the  letters 
to  his  subjects.  The  most  curious,  on  the  whole,  and  the 
one  that  gives  the  best  insight  into  his  motives,  is  the  letter 
he  addressed  to  his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Portugal.  She  was 
sister  to  the  emperor,  his  father,  —  an  estimable  lady,  whom 
Philip  had  always  held  in  great  respect. 

"Although,"  he  writes,  "it  has  long  been  obvious  that  it 
was  necessary  to  take  some  order  in  regard  to  the  prince, 
yet  the  feelings  of  a  father  have  led  me  to  resort  to  all  other 
means  before  proceeding  to  extremity.  But  affairs  have  at 
length  come  to  such  a  pass,  that,  to  fulfil  the  duty  which, 
as  a  Christian  prince,  I  owe  both  to  God  and  to  my  realm, 
I  have  been  compelled  to  place  my  son  in  strict  confinement. 
Thus  have  I  been  willing  to  sacrifice  to  God  my  own  flesh 
and  blood,  preferring  his  service  and  the  welfare  of  my  peo- 
ple to  all  human  considerations.^  I  will  only  add,  that  this 
determination  has  not  been  brought  about  by  any  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  my  son.  or  by  any  want  of  respect  to  me; 
nor  is  this  treatment  of  him  intended  by  way  of  chastise- 
ment, —  for  that,  however  just  the  grounds  of  it,  would  have 
its  time  and  its  limit."     Neither  have  I  resorted  to  it  as  an 

'"In  fjursto  mozo  <-  prohibito  <li  mandar  rorricro  noasuno  volondn 
rsscrf  Sua  Mnc.stA  il  primo  ti  dar  alii  Pronripi  qiiost'  aviso."  I^ettora 
del   Nunzin.  Ccnnaio  21.   1.508,  MS. 

*  "  En  fin  yo  ho  quorido  haror  on  r»ta  parte  sacrifirio  A  Dios  do  mi  propia 
camp  y  aanjjrr  y  prrforir  sti  servirio  y  el  bion  y  benofirio  publico  A  1b.s  otras 
ron.'^iderarionos  liumana.'). "  Tra-slado  dp  la  Carta  (\\w  .su  maf^ostad  ps- 
rrivi6  A  l.i  Rovna  <lr  Portuf^al  .-jobrp  1p  prision  dol  Prinripp  su  hijo,  20  do 
Knpro.    \F,e,H.    MS. 

•  "Soln  rnp  lia  parpoido  aJiora  advrrtir  fpir  r-1  fundnmonto  do  p.sfn  mi 
defcrminnrion  no  drppnflo  dr  rulpn.  ni  inovciiirnriji.  ui   drsarafo,  ni  rs  en- 
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expedient  for  reforming  his  disorderly  life.  The  proceeding 
rests  altogether  on  another  foundation;  and  the  remedy  I 
propose  is  not  one  either  of  time  or  expedients,  but  is  of  the 
greatest  moment,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  to  satisfy 
my  obligations  to  God  and  my  people."^ 

In  the  same  obscure  strain  Philip  addressed  Zufiiga,  his 
ambassador  at  the  papal  court,  —  saying  that,  "although 
the  disobedience  which  Carlos  had  shown  through  life  was 
sufficient  to  justif}^  any  demonstration  of  severity,  yet  it  was 
not  this,  but  the  stern  pressure  of  necessity,  that  could  alone 
have  driven  him  to  deal  in  this  way  with  his  first-born,  his 
only  son."  ^ 

This  ambiguous  language  —  implying  that  the  imprison- 
ment of  Carlos  was  not  occasioned  by  his  own  misconduct, 
and  yet  that  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  safety  of  the 
state  both  demanded  his  perpetual  imprisonment  —  may  be 
thought  to  intimate  that  the  cause  referred  to  could  be  no 
other  than  insanity.  This  w^as  plainly  stated  by  the  prince 
of  Eboli,  in  a  communication  which,  by  the  king's  order, 
he  made  to  the  French  minister,  Fourquevaulx.  The  king, 
Gomez  said,  had  for  three  years  past  perceived  that  the 
prince's  head  was  the  weakest  part  of  him,  and  that  he  was, 
at  no  time,  in  complete  possession  of  his  understanding.  He 
had  been  silent  on  the  matter,  trusting  that  time  would  bring 
some  amendment.  But  it  had  only  made  things  worse; 
and  he  saw,  with  sorrow,  that  to  commit  the  sceptre  to  his 
son's  hands  would  be  to  bring  inevitable  misery  on  his  sub- 
jects and  ruin  on  the  state.     With  unspeakable  anguish, 


derezada  A  castigo,  que  aunque  para  este  ha  via  la  muy  suficiente  materia, 
pudiera  tener  su  tiempo  y  su  termino."     Ibid. 

*  "Ni  tampoco  lo  he  tornado  por  medio,  teniendo  esperanza  que  por 
este  camino  se  reformar^n  sus  excesos  y  desordenes.  Tiene  este  negocio 
otro  principio  y  razon,  cuyo  remedio  no  consiste  en  tiempo,  ni  medios ;  y 
que  es  de  maj'or  importancia  y  consideracion  para  satisfacer  yo  A  la  dieha 
obligacion  que  tengo  d,  Dio.s  nuestro  senor  y  d  los  dichos  mis  Reynos."    Ibid. 

^  "Pues  aunque  es  verdad  que  en  el  discurso  de  su  vida  y  trato  haya 
habido  ocasion  de  alguna  desobediencia  6  desacato  que  pudieran  justificar 
qualquiera  demostracion,  esto  no  me  obligaria  d  Uegar  &  tan  estrecho  punto. 
La  necesidad  y  convenieneia  han  producido  las  caxisas  que  me  han  raovido 
muy  urgentes  y  precisas  con  mi  hijo  primogenito  y  solo."  Carta  del  Rey 
ii  su  Embajador  en  Roma,  22  de  Enero,   1568,  MS, 
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he  had  therefore  resolved,  after  long  deliberation,  to  place  his 
son  under  constraint." 

This  at  least  is  intelligible,  and  very  difTerent  from  Philip's 
own  despatches,  —  where  it  strikes  us  as  strange,  if  insanity 
were  the  true  ground  of  the  arrest,  that  it  should  be  covered 
up  under  such  vague  and  equivocal  language,  with  the  decla- 
ration, moreover,  usually  made  in  his  letters,  that,  "at  some 
future  time,  he  would  explain  the  matter  more  fully  to  the 
parties."  One  might  have  thought  that  the  simple  plea  of 
insanity  would  have  been  directly  given,  as  furnishing  the 
best  apology  for  the  son,  and  at  the  same  time  vindicating  the 
father  for  imposing  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  his  person. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  excessive  rigor  of  the  confinement,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  savored  much  more  of  the  pun- 
ishment dealt  out  to  some  high  offender,  than  of  the  treatment 
of  an  unfortunate  lunatic.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  a  crim- 
inal process  would  have  been  instituted  against  one  who,  by 
his  very  infirmity,  was  absolved  from  all  moral  responsibility. 

There  are  two  documents,  either  of  which,  should  it  ever 
be  brought  to  light,  would  probably  unfold  the  true  reasons 
of  the  arrest  of  Carlos.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  Zufiiga, 
informed  Philip  that  the  pope,  dissatisfied  with  the  account 
which  he  had  given  of  the  transaction,  desired  a  further  ex- 
planation of  it  from  his  majesty.'  This,  from  such  a  source, 
was  nearly  equivalent  to  a  command.  For  Philip  had  a 
peculiar  reverence  for  Pius  the  Fifth,  the  pope  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, who  was  a  pontiff  after  his  own  heart.  The  king  is 
said  never  to  have  passed  by  the  portrait  of  his  holiness, 
which  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  palace,  without  taking  off 
his  hat.'"  He  at  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope  containing 
a  full  account  of  the  transaction.  It  was  written  in  cipher, 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  should  be  submitted  to 
Granvelle,  then  in  Rome,  if  his  holiness  could  not  interpret 
it.     This  letter  is  doubtless  in  the  Vatican." 

•  Letter  of  Fourquevoulx,  up.  Rauiner,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centurips,  vol.  I.  p.  1.36. 

•  "Qufrrin  fl  Papa  Habrr  por  rarta  tie  V.  M.  la  vrrdad."  Carta  do 
ZufiiRS  al  Rrv.  2S  <lo  .\bril,  l.lOfi.  MS. 

'0  Loroa,  Vida  dr  Pio  Qninfo,  (Vallaflohd,  1713,)  p.  1.31. 

•'  In  the  Archives  of  Simanca-s  is  a  department  known  as  the   Pairo- 
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The  other  document  is  the  process.  The  king,  immediately 
after  the  arrest  of  his  son,  appointed  a  special  commission 
to  try  him.  It  consisted  of  Cardinal  Espinosa,  the  prince 
of  Eboli,  and  a  royal  councillor,  Bribiesca  de  Munatones, 
who  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  indictment.  The  writ- 
ings containing  the  memorable  process  instituted  by  PhiUp's 
ancestor,  John  the  Second  of  Aragon,  against  his  amiable 
and  unfortunate  son,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Carlos,  had 
been  obtained  from  the  archives  of  Barcelona.  They  were 
translated  from  the  Catalan  into  Castilian,  and  served  for 
the  ominous  model  for  the  present  proceedings,  which  took 
the  form  of  a  trial  for  high  treason.  In  conducting  this  sin- 
gular prosecution,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  counsel  or 
evidence  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  although  a 
formidable  amount  of  testimony,  it  would  seem,  was  col- 
lected on  the  other  side.  But,  in  truth,  we  know  little  of 
the  proceedings.  There  is  no  proof  that  any  but  the  monarch, 
and  the  secret  tribunal  that  presided  over  the  trial,  —  if  so 
it  can  be  called,  —  ever  saw  the  papers.  In  1592,  according 
to  the  historian  Cabrera,  they  were  deposited,  by  Philip's 
orders,  in  a  green  box,  strongly  secured,  in  the  Archives  of 
Simancas,*^  —  where,  as  we  have  no  later  information,  they 
may  still  remain,  to  reward  the  labors  of  some  future  anti- 
quary." 

In  default  of  these  documents,  we  must  resort  to  conjec- 
ture for  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem ;  and  there  are 
several  circumstances  which  may  assist  us  in  arriving  at  a 
conclusion.  Among  the  foreign  ministers  at  that  time  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  none  took  more  pains  to  come  at  the  truth 
of  this  affair,  —  as  his  letters  abundantly  prove,  —  than  the 

nato,  or  family  papers,  consisting  of  very  curious  documents,  of  so  private 
a  nature  as  to  render  them  particularly  difficult  of  access.  In  this  depart- 
ment is  deposited  the  correspondence  of  Zuniga,  which,  with  other  docu- 
ments in  the  same  collection,  has  furnished  me  with  some  pertinent  extracts. 

'^  "Estan  en  el  archivo  de  Simancas,  donde  en  el  ano  mil  i  quinientos 
i  noventa  i  dos  los  metio  don  Cristoval  de  Mora  de  su  Camara  en  un  cofre- 
cillo  verde  en  que  se  conservan."    Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  VII.  cap.  22. 

*'  It  is  currently  reported,  as  I  am  informed,  among  the  scholars  of  Madrid, 
that  in  1828  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  caused  the  papers  containing  the  original 
process  of  Carlos,  with  some  other  documents,  to  be  taken  from  Simancas ; 
but  whither  they  were  removed  is  not  known.  Nor  since  that  monarch's 
death  have  any  tidings  been  heard  of  them. 
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papal  nuncio,  Castaneo,  archbishop  of  Rossano.  He  was  a 
shrewd,  sagacious  prelate,  whose  position  and  credit  at  the 
rourt  gave  him  the  best  opportunities  for  information.  By 
Philip's  command,  Cardinal  Espinosa  gave  the  nuncio  the 
usual  explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which  Carlos  had  been 
arrested.  "It  is  a  strange  story,"  said  the  nuncio,  "that 
which  we  everywhere  hear,  of  the  prince's  plot  against  his 
father's  life."  "It  would  be  of  little  moment,"  replied  the 
cardinal,  "  if  the  danger  to  the  king  were  all ;  as  it  would  be 
easy  to  protect  his  person.  But  the  present  case  is  worse,  — 
if  worse  can  be;  and  the  king,  who  has  seen  the  bad  course 
which  his  son  has  taken  for  these  two  years  past,  has  vainly 
tried  to  remedy  it;  till,  finding  himself  unable  to  exercise 
any  control  over  the  hair-brained  young  man,  he  has  been 
forced  to  this  expedient."  " 

Now,  in  the  judgment  of  a  grand-inquisitor,  it  would 
probably  be  thought  that  heresy,  or  any  leaning  to  heresy, 
was  a  crime  of  even  a  deeper  dye  than  parricide.  The  car- 
dinal's discourse  made  this  impression  on  the  n  mcio,  who 
straightway  began  to  cast  about  for  proofs  of  apostasy  in 
Don  Carlos.  The  Tuscan  minister  also  notices,  in  his  letters, 
the  suspicions  that  Carlos  was  not  a  good  Catholic.'^  A 
confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  matter  may  be  gathered 
from  the  remarks  of  Pius  the  Fifth  on  Philip's  letter  in  cipher, 
above  noticed.  "His  holiness,"  writes  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, "greatly  lauds  the  course  taken  by  your  majesty; 
for  he  feels  that  the  preservation  of  Christianity  depends  on 
your  living  many  years,  and  on  your  having  a  successor  who 
will  tread  in  your  footsteps."  '" 

"  "  Risposr-  rlic  qnrsto  saria  cI  manrn,  porrlij^  so  non  fo.«»sc  stato  altro 
ppripolo  rhr  Holla  persona  ficl  Tif'  si  saria  giiarflafa,  ot  rimoHiato  alframrnfo. 
ma  rhr  r\  rra  pojjjfio,  .si  pcf^frio  piicN  rssoro,  al  clio  stia  MacstA  lia  forrato  per 
ojfni  via  fli  rinipdiare  »lnr  anni  rontinui.  pprrlw"-  \T(lrva  pifjliarli  la  mala 
via,  ma  non  ha  mai  potuto  forniarf  no  ropolnro  fpipsto  rprvrllo,  fin  clio  f^ 
bi.sof^nato  arri\-arf  a  qtirstn."     T-ottcra  flcl   Nimzin.  Dnnnaio  24,   l.'ifiS,  MS. 

"  "Non  la>^of•r(^  pprA  »li  dirlo,  rli'  io  lio  ritratto  ot  fli  liiogo  raRionevole, 
rhe  si  80sp»>fta  <lol  Pronripo  rli  poro  Cattoliro:  ot  f|tiollo,  rho  lo  fh.  crodoro, 
i*  rlip  fin'  adosso  non  li  han  fatto  dir  mon.sa."  Lottora  <li  Nf)bili,  Gennaio 
2.'»,    IfMW.    M."^. 

'•  "  Kl  Papa  nlaba  murlio  la  rlotorminarion  do  V.  M.  porqiir  rntiondc 
que  la  con.scrvacion  di-  la  Christ iandad  doprndr  do  rpic   Dies  dr  A  V.   M. 
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But  though  all  this  seems  to  intimate  pretty  clearly  that 
the  religious  defection  of  Carlos  was  a  predominant  motive 
for  his  imprisonment,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a  person 
of  his  wayward  and  volatile  mind  could  have  formed  any 
settled  opinions  in  matters  of  faith,  or  that  his  position  would 
have  allowed  the  Reformers  such  access  to  his  person  as  to 
have  greatly  exposed  him  to  the  influence  of  their  doctrines. 
Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  taken  an  interest 
in  those  political  movements  abroad,  which,  in  the  end,  were 
directed  against  the  Church.  I  allude  to  the  troubles  in 
the  Low  Countries,  which  he  is  said  to  have  looked  upon  with 
no  unfriendly  eye.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Flemish 
leaders.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Carlos 
entered  directly  into  a  correspondence  with  them  himself, 
or  indeed  committed  himself  by  any  overt  act  in  support  of 
the  cause. ^^  But  this  was  not  necessary  for  his  condemna- 
tion; it  would  have  been  quite  enough,  that  he  had  felt  a 
sympathy  for  the  distresses  of  the  people.  From  the  resi- 
dence of  Egmont,  Bergen,  and  Montigny  at  the  court,  he 
had  obvious  means  of  communication  with  those  nobles, 
who  may  naturally  have  sought  to  interest  him  in  behalf  of 
their  countrymen.  The  sympathy  readily  kindled  in  the 
ardent  bosom  of  the  young  prince  would  be  as  readily  ex- 
pressed. That  he  did  feel  such  a  sympathy  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  by  his  strange  conduct  to  Alva,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  the  Netherlands.  But  the  people  of  that 
country  were  regarded  at  Madrid  as  in  actual  rebellion 
against  the  crown.  The  reformed  doctrines  which  they 
avowed  gave  to  the  movement  the  character  of  a  religious 
revolution.  For  a  Spaniard  to  countenance  it  in  any  way 
was  at  once  to  prove  himself  false  both  to  his  sovereign  and 
his  faith.     In  such  a  light,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  it  would 

muchos  anos  de  vida  y  que  despues  tenga  tal  sucesor  que  sepa  seguir  sus 
pisadas."     Carta  de  Zuniga,  Junio  25,   1568,  MS. 

''  Leti  has  been  more  fortunate  in  discovering  a  letter  from  Don  Carlos 
to  Count  Egmont,  found  among  the  papers  of  that  nobleman  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest.  (Vita  di  Filippo  II.,  tom.  I.  p.  543.)  The  historian  is  too 
discreet  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  document,  which  indeed 
would  require  a  better  voucher  than  Leti  to  obtain  our  confidence. 
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be  viewed  both  by  Philip  and  his  minister,  the  grand-in- 
quisitor. Nor  would  it  be  thought  any  palliation  of  the 
crime,  that  the  offender  was  heir  to  the  monarchy.'" 

As  to  a  design  of  his  father's  life,  Philip,  both  in  his  foreign 
despatches  and  in  the  communications  made  by  his  order 
to  the  resident  ministers  at  Madrid,  wholly  acquitted  Carlos 
of  so  horrible  a  charge.'"  If  it  had  any  foundation  in  truth, 
one  might  suppose  that  Philip,  instead  of  denying,  would  have 
paraded  it,  as  furnishing  an  obvious  apology  for  subjecting 
him  to  so  rigorous  a  confinement.  It  is  certain,  if  Carlos 
had  really  entertained  so  monstrous  a  design,  he  might  easily 
have  found  an  opportunity  to  execute  it.  That  Philip  would 
have  been  silent  in  respect  to  his  son's  sympathy  with  the 
Netherlands  may  well  be  believed.  The  great  champion 
of  Catholicism  would  naturally  shrink  from  publishing  to  the 
world  that  the  taint  of  here.sy  infected  his  own  blood. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  which  deter- 
mined the  conduct  of  Philip,  one  cannot  but  susoect  that  a 
deep-rooted  aversion  to  his  son  lay  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
The  dissimilarity  of  their  natures  placed  the  two  parties, 
from  the  first,  in  false  relations  to  each  other.  The  heedless 
exces.ses  of  youth  were  regarded  with  a  pitiless  eye  by  the 
parent,  who,  in  his  own  indulgences,  at  least  did  not  throw 
aside  the  veil  of  decorum.  The  fiery  temper  of  Carlos, 
irritated  by  a  long-continued  system  of  distrust,  exclusion, 
and  espionage,  at  length  broke  out  into  such  senseless  ex- 
travagances as  belong  to  the  debatable  ground  of  insanity. 
And  this  ground  afforded,  as  already  intimated,  a  plausible 
footing  to  the  father  for  proceeding  to  extremities  against  the 
son. 

Whatever  were  the  offences  of  Carlos,  those  who  had  the 

'•  Do  Cofltro  labors  liard  to  prove  that  Don  Carlos  was  a  Protostant. 
If  hp  fails  to  establinh  the  fact,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  shown  that  the 
prince's  eonduct  wa.^  such  as  to  sugf^est  great  doubt-s  of  his  orthodoxy, 
among  those  who  approached  the  nearest  to  him.  See  Ilistoria  de  los 
Prot«<fanf<'s  Kspafioies,  p.  .319  et  soq. 

'•  "  Sua  MaestA  ha  «lato  ordine,  che  nelle  lettere,  die  si  scrivono  a  tutfi 
li  Prencij)i  et  Uegni,  si  dica,  che  la  voce  ch '  ^  uscita  ch  '1  Prencipe  havesse 
cercafo  di  offenfiere  la  Ileal  p«'rsona  s>ia  propria  {^  falsa,  et  rpiesto  mede- 
simo  fa  dire  a  l>orra  da  Uuy  (lonicz  nil'  liiih.'ixciatori. "  Lettera  del  N'unzio, 
f;.nnaio  27,   15G8,  MS. 
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best  opportunities  for  observation  soon  became  satisfied  that 
it  was  intended  never  to  allow  him  to  regain  his  liberty,  or 
to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.^"  On  the  second  of 
March,  a  code  of  regulations  was  prepared  by  Philip  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  the  prince,  which  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  rigor  of  his  confinement.  He  was  given  in  especial  charge 
to  Ruy  Gomez,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  it  was  from  him  that  every  person  employed  about 
Carlos  was  to  receive  his  commission.  Six  other  nobles 
were  appointed  both  to  guard  the  prince  and  render  him  ser- 
vice. Two  of  the  number  were  to  remain  in  his  apartment 
every  night,  —  the  one  watching,  while  the  other  slept; 
reminding  us  of  an  ingenious  punishment  among  the  Chinese, 
where  a  criminal  is  obliged  to  be  everywhere  followed  by 
an  attendant,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  an  unceasing  watch 
upon  the  offender,  that,  wherever  he  turns,  he  may  still 
find  the  same  eye  riveted  upon  him ! 

During  the  day,  it  was  the  duty  of  these  nobles  to  remain 
with  Carlos  and  lighten  by  their  conversation  the  gloom  of  his 
captivity.  But  they  were  not  to  talk  on  matters  relating  to 
the  government,  above  all  to  the  prince's  imprisonment, 
on  which  topic,  if  he  addressed  them,  they  were  to  remain 
obdurately  silent.  They  were  to  bring  no  messages  to  him, 
and  bear  none  from  him  to  the  world  without;  and  they 
were  to  maintain  inviolable  secrecy  in  regard  to  all  that 
passed  within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  unless  when  otherwise 
permitted  by  the  king.  Carlos  was  provided  with  a  breviary 
and  some  other  books  of  devotion ;  and  no  works  except  those 
of  a  devotional  character  were  to  be  allowed  him.^*  —  This 
last  regulation  seems  to  intimate  the  existence  of  certain 
heretical  tendencies  in  Carlos,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
counteract  by  books  of  an  opposite  character,  —  unless  it 
might  be  considered  as  an  ominous  preparation  for  his  ap- 
proaching end.  Besides  the  six  nobles,  no  one  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  apartment  but  the  prince's  physician,  his  harbero, 

'"  "Si  tien  per  fermo  che  privaranno  il  Prencipe  della  successione,  et 
non  lo  liberaranno  mai."     Lettera  del  Nunzio,  Febraio  14,  1568,  MS. 

2>  "Para  rezarse  le  diesen  las  Oras,  Breviario  i  Rosario  que  pidiese,  i 
libros  solamente  de  buena  dotrina  i  devocion,  si  quisiese  leer  y  oir."  Ca- 
brera, Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  VII.  cap.  22. 
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or  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  and  his  valet.  The  last  was 
taken  from  the  monteros,  or  body-guard  of  the  king."  There 
were  seven  others  of  this  faithful  corps  who  were  attached 
to  the  establishment,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the 
dishes  for  his  table  to  an  outer  hall,  whence  they  were  taken 
by  the  montero  in  waiting  to  the  prince's  chamber.  A  guard 
of  twelve  halberdiers  was  also  stationed  in  the  passages 
leading  to  the  apartment,  to  intercept  all  communication 
from  without.  Every  person  employed  in  the  service, 
from  the  highest  noble  to  the  meanest  official,  made  solemn 
oath,  before  the  prince  of  Eboli,  to  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions. On  this  nobleman  rested  the  whole  responsibility 
of  enforcing  obedience  to  the  rules,  and  of  j)roviding  for  the 
security  of  Carlos.  The  better  to  effect  this,  he  was  com- 
manded to  remove  to  the  palace,  where  apartments  were 
a.ssigned  to  him  and  the  princess  his  wife,  adjoining  those  of 
liis  prisoner.  The  arrangement  may  have  been  commended 
by  other  considerations  to  Philip,  whose  intimacy  with  the 
princess  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.^ 

The  regulations,  severe  as  they  were,  were  executed  to  the 
letter.  Philip's  aunt,  the  queen  of  Portugal,  wrote  in  earnest 
terms  to  the  king,  kindly  offering  herself  to  remain  with  her 
grand.son  in  his  confinement,  and  take  charge  of  him  like  a 
mother  in  his  affliction.*^  "  But  they  were  very  willing," 
writes  the  French  minister,  "to  spare  her  the   trouble."^* 

"The  montero  was  one  of  the  body-guard  of  the  king  for  the  night. 
The  right  of  filling  this  rorps  wa.s  an  ancient  privilege  accorded  to  the  in- 
liabitant.s  of  a  certain  district  nanu'<l  Rspinosa  de  los  Mont<'ro.s.  Llorente, 
Hi.stoire  de  I'lnciuisition,   toni.    III.   p.    1G3. 

"  The  regulations  are  given  in  rxtrtmn  by  Cabrera,  (Filipe  Regundo, 
lib.  VTI.  cap.  22;)  and  the  rigor  with  which  they  were  enforced  is  attested 
by  the  concurrc-nt  report.s  of  the  foreign  ministers  at  the  court.  In  one 
respect,  however,  they  .teem  to  have  been  relax<'d,  if,  a.'<  Nobili  states,  the 
prince  wa.s  allr>wed  to  recreate  himself  with  the  perusal  of  Spanish  law-books, 
which  lie  may  have  consulted  with  reference  to  his  own  case.  "HA  doman- 
»lato,  che  li  siano  letti  li  statuti,  et  le  leggi  di  Spagna  :  ni-'  quali  spende  molto 
Htuflio.  Scrive  a.H.sai  di  sua  mano,  et  subito  scrifto  lostraccia."  Lettern 
di    Nobili,   (Siugno  8.    b^fiS,    MS. 

'"  "Per  i|Ui>sta  cau.sa  dunque  il  K^  et  Regina  vechia  di  quel  regno  hanno 
mandato  cjui  un  amba.sciatore  a  far  ofTitio  col  Ri'^  cattolico  per  il  Prencipe, 
dulersi  del  ca.so,  ofTerirsi  di  venire  la  Regina  propria  a  governarlo  como 
madre."     Lettera  del   Ntinzio,  Marzo  2,   ITiGS,   MS. 

"  Raumer,  .Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centurica,  vol,  II.  p.  141. 
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The  emperor  and  empress  wrote  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
confinement  of  Carlos  would  work  an  amendment  in  his  con- 
duet,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  liberated.  Several  letters 
passed  between  the  courts,  until  Philip  closed  the  correspond- 
ence by  declaring  that  his  son's  marriage  with  the  princess 
Anne  could  never  take  place,  and  that  he  would  never  be 
liberated.^® 

Philip's  queen,  Isabella,  and  his  sister  Joanna,  who  seem 
to  have  been  deeply  afflicted  by  the  course  taken  with  the 
prince,  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  be  allowed  to  visit  him 
in  his  confinement;  and  when  Don  John  of  Austria  came  to 
the  palace  dressed  in  a  mourning  suit,  to  testify  his  grief  on 
the  occasion,  Philip  coldly  rebuked  his  brother,  and  ordered 
him  to  change  his  mourning  for  his  ordinary  dress.^^ 

Several  of  the  great  towns  were  prepared  to  send  their 
delegates  to  condole  with  the  monarch  under  his  affliction. 
But  Philip  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  had  only  acted 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  that  their  condolence  on  the 
occasion  would  be  superfluous.-^  When  the  deputies  of 
Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia  were  on  their  way  to  court, 
with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  prince's 
imprisonment,  and  to  urge  his  speedy  liberation,  they  re- 
ceived, on  the  way,  so  decided  an  intimation  of  the  royal 
displeasure,  that  they  thought  it  prudent  to  turn  back, 
without  venturing  to  enter  the  capital. ^^ 

2»  Ibid.,  pp.   146,   148. 

^  "  Reyna  y  Princesa  Uoran  :  Don  Juan  vd  cada  noche  d  Palacio,  y  una 
fu6  muy  llano,  como  de  lute,  y  el  Rey  le  rinio,  y  mando  no  andubiesse  de 
aquel  modo,  sino  como  solia  de  antes. "  Relacion  del  Avuda  de  Camara, 
MS. 

**  "Sua  Maest4  ha  fatto  intendere  a  tutte  le  citt^  del  Reyno,  che  non 
mandino  huomini  o  imbasciator  nes.suno,  ne  per  dolersi,  ne  per  cerimonia, 
ne  per  altro ;  et  pare  che  habbia  a  caro,  che  nessuno  glie  ne  parli,  et  cosi 
ogn'  huomo  tace."     Lettera  del  Nunzio,  Febraio  14,  1568,  MS. 

*^  Letter  of  Fourquevaulx,  April  13,  1568,  ap.  Raumer,  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  vol.  II.  p.  143. 

A  letter  of  condolence  from  the  municipality  of  Murcia  was  conceived 
in  such  a  loyal  and  politic  vein  a.s  was  altogether  unexceptionable.  "We 
cannot  reflect,"  it  says,  "without  emotion,  on  our  good  fortune  in  having 
a  sovereign  so  just,  and  so  devoted  to  the  weal  of  his  subjects,  as  to  sacri- 
fice to  this  every  other  consideration,  even  the  tender  attachment  which 
he  has  for  his  own  offspring."  This,  which  might  seem  irony  to  sorap,  was 
received  b}'  the  king,  as  it  was  doubtless  intended,  in  perfect  good  faith. 
Vol.  II  —  14 
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In  short,  it  soon  caino  to  be  understood,  that  the  affair  of 
Don  Carlos  was  a  subject  not  to  be  talked  about.  By  de- 
grees, it  seemed  to  pass  out  of  men's  minds,  like  a  thing  of 
ordinary  occurrence.  "There  is  as  little  said  now  on  the 
subject  of  the  prince,"  writes  the  French  ambassador,  Four- 
quevaulx,  "as  if  he  iiad  been  dead  these  ten  years."  ^°  His 
name,  indeed,  still  kept  its  place,  among  those  of  the  royal 
family,  in  the  prayers  said  in  the  churches.  But  the  king 
prohibited  the  clergy  from  alluding  to  Carlos  in  their  dis- 
courses. Nor  did  any  one  venture,  says  the  same  authority, 
to  criticize  the  conduct  of  the  king.  "So  complete  is  the 
ascendency  which  Philip's  wisdom  has  given  him  over  his  sub- 
jects, that,  willing  or  unwilling,  all  promptly  obey  him;  and, 
if  they  do  not  love  him,  they  at  least  appear  to  do  so."^' 

Among  the  articles  removed  from  the  prince's  chamber 
was  a  coffer,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  containing  his 
private  papers.  Among  these  were  a  number  of  letters  in- 
tended for  distribution  after  his  departure  from  the  country. 
One  was  addressed  to  his  father,  in  which  Carlos  avowed  that 
the  cause  of  his  flight  was  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  king.^^  Other  letters,  addressed  to  dif- 
ferent nobles,  and  to  some  of  the  great  towns,  made  a  similar 
statement;  and,  after  reminding  them  of  the  oath  tiiey  had 
taken  to  him  as  successor  to  the  crown,  he  promised  to  grant 
them  various  immunities  when  the  sceptre  should  come  into 
his  hands.^^  With  these  papers  was  also  found  one  of  most 
singular  import.  It  contained  a  list  of  all  those  persons 
whom  he  deemed  friendly  or  inimical  to  himself.  At  the 
head  of  the  former  class  stood  the  names  of  his  step-mother, 

His  inflorsfment,  in  his  own  linndwritinR,  on  the  cover,  shows  tlic  style  in 
whirh  lie  hked  to  be  approiiehed  by  liis  loving  Kubject«  :  "This  letter  is 
written  with  prmlence  and  discretion." — A  translation  of  the  letter, 
dated  February  16,  1508,  is  in  Llorente,  Hi.stoire  de  l'hi()uisition,  torn.  III. 
p.  161. 

*"  Letter  of  Koiirquevftulx,  ap.  Uaumer,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries. 

*'  Ibid.,  ubi  .mipra. 

•*  "Quella  per  il  R^  conteneva  sp«'cificatamente  molti  agravii,  che  in 
molti  anni  jin-fenfli,  rhc  li  siano  statti  fatti  da  Sua  MnestA,  et  diceva  ch' 
ej^li  Hc  n'anilava  fiiori  di-lli  siioi  Hegiii  per  no  poter  sopportare  tanti  agravii, 
che  li  faceva."      I-ettera  del  Nunzio,  Marzu  2,   1508,  MS. 

"  Ibid. 
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Isabella,  and  of  his  uncle,  Don  John  of  Austria,  —  both  of 
them  noticed  in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection.  On  the 
catalogue  of  his  enemies,  "to  be  pursued  t9  the  death," 
were  the  names  of  the  king,  his  father,  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Eboli,  Cardinal  Espinosa,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  others.^* 
—  Such  is  the  strange  account  of  the  contents  of  the  coffer 
given  to  his  court  by  the  papal  nuncio.  These  papers,  we 
are  told,  were  submitted  to  the  judges  who  conducted  the 
process,  and  formed,  doubtless,  an  important  part  of  the 
testimony  against  the  prince.  It  may  have  been  from  one 
of  the  parties  concerned  that  the  nuncio  gathered  his  infor- 
mation. Yet  no  member  of  that  tribunal  would  have  ven- 
tured to  disclose  its  secrets  without  authority  from  Philip; 
who  may  possibly  have  consented  to  the  publication  of  facts 
that  would  serve  to  vindicate  his  course.  If  these  facts  are 
faithfully  reported,  they  must  be  allowed  to  furnish  some 
evidence  of  a  disordered  mind  in  Carlos. 

The  king,  meanwhile,  was  scarcely  less  a  prisoner  than  his 
son;  for,  from  the  time  of  the  prince's  arrest,  he  had  never 
left  the  palace,  even  to  visit  his  favorite  residences  of  Aran- 
juez  and  the  Pardo;  nor  had  he  passed  a  single  day  in  the 
occupation,  in  which  he  took  such  delight,  of  watching  the 
rising  glories  of  the  Escorial.  He  seemed  to  be  constantly 
haunted  by  the  apprehension  of  some  outbreak  among  the 
people,  or  at  least  among  the  partisans  of  Carlos,  to  effect  his 
escape;  and  when  he  heard  any  unusual  noise  in  the  palace, 
says  his  historian,  he  would  go  to  the  window,  to  see  if  the 
tumult  were  not  occasioned  by  an  attempt  to  release  the 
prisoner.'^  There  was  little  cause  for  apprehension  in  regard 
to  a  people  so  well  disciplined  to  obedience  as  the  Castilians 
under  Philip  the  Second.     But  it  is  an  ominous  circumstance 

'*  "Vi  ^  ancora  una  lista,  dove  scriveva  di  sua  mano  gli  amici,  et  li 
nemici  suoi,  li  quali  diceva  di  havere  a  perseguitare  sempre  fino  alia  morte, 
tra  li  quali  il  primo  era  scritto  il  R^  suo  padre,  di  poi  Rui  Gomez  et  la  moglie, 
il  Presidente,  il  Duca  d'Alba,  et  certi  altri."  Lettera  del  Nunzio,  Marzo 
2,    1568,    MS. 

'*  "No  salio  el  Rev  de  Madrid,  ni  aun  a  Aranjuez,  ni  a  San  Lorengo  a 
ver  su  fabrica,  tan  atento  al  negocio  del  Principe  estaba,  i  sospechoso  a 
las  mumiuraciones  de  sus  pueblos  fieles  i  reverentes,  que  ruidos  estraor- 
dinarios  en  su  Palacio  le  hazian  mirar,  si  eran  tumultos  para  sacar  a  su 
Alteza  de  su  camara."     Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  VIII.  cap.  5. 
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for  ii  prisoner,  that  he  sliould  become  the  occasion  of  such 
apprehension. 

Philip,  however,  was  not  induced  by  his  fears  to  mitigate 
in  any  degree* the  rigor  of  his  son's  confinement,  which  pro- 
duced the  effect  to  have  been  expected  on  one  of  his  fiery, 
ungovernable  temper.  At  first  he  was  thrown  into  a  state 
bordering  on  frenzy,  and,  it  is  said,  more  than  once  tried 
to  make  away  with  himself.  As  he  found  that  thus  to  beat 
against  the  bars  of  his  prison-house  was  only  to  add  to  his 
distresses,  he  resigned  himself  in  sullen  silence  to  his  fate,  — 
the  sullenness  of  despair.  In  his  indifference  to  all  around 
iiim,  he  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  his  own  spiritual  con- 
cerns. Far  from  using  the  religious  books  in  his  possession, 
he  would  attend  to  no  act  of  devotion,  refusing  even  to  con- 
fess, or  to  admit  his  confessor  into  his  presence.'"  These 
signs  of  fatal  indifference,  if  not  of  positive  defection  from  the 
Faith,  gave  great  alarm  to  Philip,  who  would  not  willingly 
see  the  soul  thus  perish  with  the  l)ody.-"  In  this  emergency 
he  employed  .Suarez,  the  prince's  almoner,  who  ome  had  some 
influence  over  his  master,  to  address  him  a  letter  of  expostu- 
hition.  The  letter  has  been  preserved,  and  is  too  remarkable 
to  be  passed  i)y  in  silence. 

Suarez  begins  with  reminding  Carlos  that  his  rash  conduct 
had  left  him  without  partisans  or  friends.  The  effect  of  his 
present  course,  instead  of  mending  his  condition,  could  only 
serve  to  make  it  worse.  "What  will  the  world  say,"  con- 
tinues the  ecclesiivstic,  "  when  it  shall  learn  that  you  now 
refu.se  to  confess;  when,  too,  it  shall  discover  other  dreadful 
things  of  which  you  have  been  guilty,  some  of  which  are  of 
such  a  nature,  t  hat ,  did  they  concern  any  other  than  your  high- 
ness, the  Holy  O/pce  would  he  led  to  inquire  whether  the  author 
oj  them  were  in  truth  a  Christian?  ^'*     It  is  in  the  bitterness 

**  "Onde  fO  chiamato  il  confefvsorp  et  il  mpdico,  ma  egli  neguitando  nella 
fltia  dispprafione  non  volse  a-scoltarc  nd  ruiino  uii  I'altro. "  Lettera  del 
Nunzio,   MS. 

My  ropy  of  tliis  Irttrr,  perhaps  tliroiigli  the  inadvertence  of  the  tran- 
scriber,   in   without   date. 

"  "  Nc  volendo  in  aiciin  modo  curare  n^  il  corpo  n^  1'  anima,  la  qual 
rosa  faceva  stare  il  He  ct  gli  altri  con  iiiolto  dispiacere,  vedendoli  massinm 
di  continuo  crewcere  il  male,  et  niancar  la  virtii."     Ibid. 

**  "  Vea  ^'.    .\.  que  hur^n  y  dirJin  tudus  quando  se  entienda  que  no  se 
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and  anguish  of  my  heart  that  I  must  declare  to  your  high- 
ness, that  you  are  not  only  in  danger  of  forfeiting  your 
worldly  estate,  but,  what  is  worse,  your  own  soul."  And 
he  concludes  by  imploring  Carlos,  as  the  only  remedy,  to 
return  to  his  obedience  to  God,  and  to  the  king,  who  is  his 
representative  on  earth. 

But  the  admonitions  of  the  honest  almoner  had  as  little 
effect  on  the  unhappy  youth  as  the  prayers  of  his  attendants. 
The  mental  excitement  under  which  he  labored,  combined 
with  the  want  of  air  and  exercise,  produced  its  natural  effect 
on  his  health.  Every  day  he  became  more  and  more  ema- 
ciated ;  while  the  fever  which  had  so  long  preyed  on  his  con- 
stitution now  burned  in  his  veins  with  greater  fury  than  ever. 
To  allay  the  intolerable  heat,  he  resorted  to  such  desperate 
expedients  as  seemed  to  intimate,  says  the  Papal  nuncio, 
that,  if  debarred  from  laying  violent  hands  on  himself,  he 
would  accomplish  the  same  end  in  a  slower  way,  but  not  less 
sure.  He  deluged  the  floor  with  water,  not  a  little  to  the  in- 
convenience of  the  companions  of  his  prison,  and  walked 
about  for  hours,  half  naked,  with  bare  feet,  on  the  cold  pave- 
ment.^^  He  caused  a  warming-pan  filled  with  ice  and  snow 
to  be  introduced  several  times  in  a  night  into  his  bed,  and  let 
it  remain  there  for  hours  together.^"  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  he  would  gulp  dovv-n  such  draughts  of  snow-water 
as  distance  any  achievement  on  record  in  the  annals  of  hy- 
dropathy. He  pursued  the  same  mad  course  in  respect  to 
whttt  he  ate.  He  would  abstain  from  food  an  incredible 
number  of  days,"  and  then,  indulging  in  proportion  to  his 

confiesa,  y  se  vayan  descubriendo  otras  cosas  terribles,  que  le  son  tanto, 
que  llegan  d  que  el  Santo  Oficio  tuviera  mucha  entrada  en  otro  para  saber 
si  era  cristiano  6  no."  Carta  de  Hcrnan  Suarez  de  Toledo  al  Principe, 
Marzo   18,    1568,   MS. 

'^  "Spogliarsi  nudo,  et  solo  con  una  robba  di  taffeta  su  le  carni  star 
qua.si  di  continuo  ad  una  finestra.  dove  tirava  vento,  caminare  con  li  piedi 
discalzi  per  la  camara  que  tut ta via  faceva  stare  adacquata  tanto  che  sempre 
ci  era  1'  acqua  per  tutto."      Lettera  del  Nunzio,  MS. 

*"  "Farsi  raffredare  ogni  notte  due  o  tre  volti  il  letto  con  uno  scalda- 
letto  pieno  di  neve,  et  tenerlo  le  notte  intiere  nel  letto."     Ibid. 

*'  Three  days,  according  to  one  authority.  (Lettera  di  Nobili  di  30  di 
Luglio,  1.568,  MS.)  Another  swells  the  number  to  nine  days,  (Carta  de 
Gomez  Manrique,  MS.  ;)  and  a  third  —  one  of  Philip's  cabinet  ministrr.s 
—  has  the  assurance  to  prolong  the  prince's  fast  to  eleven  days,  in  which 
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former  abstinence,  would  lievour  a  pasty  of  four  partridges, 
with  all  the  paste,  at  a  sitting,  washing  it  down  with  three 
gallons  or  more  of  iced  water ! " 

No  constitution  could  long  withstand  such  violent  as- 
saults as  these.  The  constitution  of  Carlos  gradually  sank 
under  them.  His  stomach,  (lcl)ilitated  by  long  inaction, 
refused  to  perform  the  extraordinary  tasks  that  were  im- 
posed on  it.  He  was  attacked  by  incessant  vomiting; 
dysentery  set  in;  and  his  strength  rapidly  failed.  The 
physician,  Olivares,  who  alone  saw  the  patient,  consulted 
with  his  brethren  in  the  apartments  of  Ruy  Gomez."  Their 
remedies  failed  to  restore  the  exhausted  energies  of  nature; 
and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  days  of  Carlos  were  num- 
bered. 

To  no  one  could  such  an  announcement  have  given  le.ss 
concern  than  to  Carlos;  for  he  had  impatiently  looked  to 
death  as  to  his  release.  From  this  hour  he  seemed  to  discard 
all  earthly  troubles  from  his  mind,  as  he  fixed  his  thoughts 
steadfastly  on  the  future.  At  his  own  request,  hh  confessor, 
Chavres,  and  Suarez,  his  almoner,  were  summoned,  and 
assisted  him  with  their  spiritual  consolations.  The  closing 
scenes  are  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  nuncio. 

"iSuddenly  a  wonderful  change  seemed  to  be  wrought  by 
divine  grace  in  the  heart  of  the  prince.     Instead  of  vain  and 

lip  allows  him,  however,  an  unlimited  quantity  of  cold  water.  "Ansi  se 
detormin6  de  no  comer  y  en  esta  determinacion  paH.'^aron  onze  dia.s  sin 
que  ha.Mtasen  persua.sione.s  ni  otraa  dilif!;enria.s  &  (\nv  tomase  cosa  bevida 
ni  que  furj<e  para  .salud  sino  aqua  fria."     Carta  de  l-Vanci.sco  de  EraRso,  MS. 

"  "  Doppo  essere  stato  tre  giorni  senza  niangiare  raolto  fantastico  et 
bizzaro  nuingiA  un  pa-sticcio  frrdolo  di  qualri  pcrdici  con  tutta  la  pasta: 
et  il  mrdesimo  giorno  bcvve  tnxento  once  d'aqqua  fredda."  Lettcra  di 
Nobili,    I.URlio  .W.    1.568,   MS. 

Yet  Carlos  might  have  foimd  warrant  for  his  proreedinps,  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  snow  and  irerl  water,  in  the  prrsrriptions  of  more  than  one 
doctor  of  his  time.  De  Castro  —  who  displays  nuich  ingenuity,  and  a 
careful  study  of  authorities,  in  his  diseu.ssion  of  this  portion  of  Philip's 
history  —  quotes  the  writings  of  two  of  these  worthies,  one  of  whom  t«llfl 
us,  that  the  u.se  of  snow  had  inrrea.sed  to  such  an  extent,  that  not  only 
waa  it  recommi-nded  to  patients  in  their  drink,  b>it  also  to  cool  their  shecta ; 
and  he  forthwith  pr»'scribes  a  warming-pan,  to  be  u.sed  in  the  same  way 
as  it  was  by  Carlos.      Historia  de  los  Protestantes  Espafioles,  p.  370. 

*'  "  Visitabale  el  Doctor  f>livari-s  Profomediro  i  salia  a  consultar  con  SUB 
ronpafieros  en  jiresencia  de  Rui  Cmniez  do  Silva  la  c\iracif)n,  curso  i  acci- 
dcntcfl  dc  la  enfcrmcdad."     Cabrera,   Kilipc  Segundo,  lib.  VII.  cap.  22. 
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empty  talk,  his  language  became  that  of  a  sensible  man. 
He  sent  for  his  confessor,  devoutly  confessed,  and,  as  his 
illness  was  such  that  he  could  not  receive  the  host,  he  humbly 
adored  it;  showing  throughout  great  contrition,  and,  though 
not  refusing  the  proffered  remedies,  manifesting  such  con- 
tempt for  the  things  of  this  world,  and  such  a  longing  for 
heaven,  that  one  would  have  said,  God  had  reserved  for 
this  hour  the  sum  of  all  his  grace."  " 

He  seemed  to  feel  an  assurance  that  he  was  to  survive  till 
the  vigil  of  St.  James,  the  patron  saint  of  his  country.  When 
told  that  this  would  be  four  days  later,  he  said,  "So  long  will 
my  misery  endure."  *^  He  would  willingly  have  seen  his 
father  once  more  before  his  death.  But  his  confessor,  it 
is  said,  dissuaded  the  monarch,  on  the  ground  that  Carlos 
was  now  in  so  happy  a  frame  of  mind,  that  it  were  better  not 
to  disturb  it  by  drawing  off  his  attention  to  worldly  objects. 
Philip,  however,  took  the  occasion,  when  Carlos  lay  asleep 
or  insensible,  to  enter  the  chamber;  and,  stealing  softly  be- 
hind the  prince  of  Eboli  and  the  grand-prior,  Antonio  de 
Toledo,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  bed,  and, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  gave  the  parting  benediction 
to  his  dying  son.*^ 

Nor  was  Carlos  allowed  the  society  of  his  amiable  step- 
mother, the  queen,  nor  of  his  aunt  Joanna,  to  sweeten  by 
their  kind  attentions  the  bitterness  of  death. *^  It  was  his 
sad  fate  to  die,  as  he  had  lived  throughout  his  confinement, 
under  the  cold  gaze  of  his  enemies.     Yet  he  died  at  peace  with 

*'  "Mostrando  molta  contritione,  et  se  bene  si  lassava  curare  il  corpo 
per  non  causarsi  egli  stesso  la  morte,  mostrava  pero  tanto  disprezzo  delle 
cose  del  mondo,  et  tanto  desiderio  delle  celesti ;  che  pareva  veramente  che 
Nostro  Signore  Dio  gli  havesse  riserbato  il  cumulo  di  tutti  le  gratie  k  quel 
ponto."     Lettera  del  Nunzio,  MS. 

**  "Tanto  hanno  da  durare  le  mie  miserie."     Ibid. 

**  "And  so,"  says  Cabrera,  somewhat  bluntly,  "the  king  withdrew  to 
his  apartment  with  more  sorrow  in  his  heart,  and  less  care."  —  "Algunas 
oras  antes  de  su  fallecimiento,  por  entre  los  onbros  del  Prior  don  Antonio 
i  de  Rui  Gomez  le  echd  su  bendicion,  i  se  recogi6  en  su  camara  co  mas  dolor 
i  menos  cuidado."     FiUpe  Segundo,  lib.  VIII.  cap.  5. 

"  "II  R6  non  r  ha  visitato,  ne  lassato  che  la  Regina  ne  la  Principessa 
lo  veggiano,  forse  considerando  che  poi  che  gia  si  conosceva  disperato  il 
caso  suo,  queste  visite  simiU  poterono  piil  presto  conturbare  1'  una  et  1' 
altra  delle  parti,  che  aiutarli  in  cosa  nessuna."     Lettera  del  Nunzio,  MS. 
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all ;  and  some  of  the  lae^t  words  that  he  uttered  were  to  for- 
give his  father  for  his  imprisonment,  and  the  ministers 
—  naming  Ruy  Gomez  and  Espinosa  in  particular  —  who 
advised  him  to  it." 

Carlos  now  grew  rapidly  more  feeble,  having  scarce  strength 
enough  left  to  listen  to  the  exhortations  of  his  confessor, 
and  with  low,  indistinct  murmurings  to  adore  the  crucifix 
which  he  held  constantly  in  his  hand.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  July,  soon  after  midnight,  he  was  told  it  was  the 
\'igil  of  St.  James.  Then  suddenly  rousing,  with  a  gleam  of 
joy  on  his  countenance,  he  intimated  his  rlesire  for  his  con- 
fessor to  place  the  holy  taper  in  his  hand  ;  and  feebly  beating 
his  breast,  as  if  to  invoke  the  mercy  of  Heaven  on  his  trans- 
gressions, he  fell  back,  and  expired  without  a  groan. ^°  — 
"  \o  Catholic,"  says  Nobili,  "ever  made  a  more  Catholic 
end."  •"« 

Such  is  the  account  given  us  of  the  last  hours  of  this  most 
unfortunate  prince,  by  the  papal  nuncio  and  the  Tuscan 
minister,  and  repeated,  with  slight  discrepanci**,  by  most 
of  the  Castilian  writers  of  that  and  the  following  age.''''  It  is 
a  singular  circumstance,  that,  although  we  have  such  full 
reports,  both  of  what  preceded  and  what  followed  the  death 
of  Carlos,  from  the  French  ambassador,  the  portion  of  his 
correspondence  which  embraces  his  death  has  been  with- 
drawn, whether  by  accident  or  design,  from  the  archives." 

*•  "  II  Prrnripr  rli  Spagna  avanto  la  morto  dirova,  chr  pordoncva  a  tiitti, 
pt  nominatamenfr  al  Fadro,  rho  1'  havova  rarrcrato,  ot  a  Ruy  Clomez, 
cardinal  Presidcnte,  Dottor  Vrlasco,  vt  altri,  per  In  ronsiglio  de'  quali 
cfpflpva  fSMoro  stato  pr«»so. "     Lotfrra  flol   Nunzio,  I.iifirlio  28,   l.'jeS,  MS. 

**"Ef  baftpndosi  il  prtto  como  potova,  f.s.spndoli  manrata  la  virfii  a 
poco  a  poco  ritirandofii  la  vita  r|uasi  da  mombro  in  niPinbro  espirA  con  molta 
tranquillity  ct   ron.stanza."     LcttPra  del   Nunzio,   MS. 

*"  "  Kt  tp.stifirnnn  r|urlli.  rhp  vi  si  trovorno  rhp  CMiristiano  nps-suno  p»i<S 
morir  piu  rnttoliranipntp.  np  in  maggior  spntiniento  di  hii."  Lcttpra  di 
-Nobili.    Luglio   .30,    1.568,    MS. 

*'  Spp,  among  otliPrH,  Quintana,  Hi.'^toria  dp  la  Antiguedad  Noblpza  y 
Grandpza  dp  la  Villa  y  Tortp  dp  Marlrid,  (1629,)  fol.  .368;  ColmpnarPfi, 
Historia  dp  la  Insignp  C'iudad  dp  Segovia,  (Maflrid,  1640,)  cap.  4.3;  Pinelo, 
Analcx  de  Madrid,  MS.;  Cabrpra,  Filipp  Segundo,  lib.  VIII.  cap.  5;  Her- 
rrra,  Histnria  fleneral,  lib.  XV.  cap.  .3;  Carta  dp  Franci.sco  de  F>afl«o, 
MS. ;    Carta  dp  C,oniPz  Manrirpip,  MS. 

*'  Rnumpr,  Sixtppntli  anrl  Spvrntppnth  Cpnturics,  vol.   I.  p.   147. 

\'on    Raumer   haw   dpvotpd    Borae   fifty   pages  of  his   fragmentary   com- 
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But  probably  no  one  without  the  walls  of  the  palace  had 
access  to  better  sources  of  information  than  the  two  min- 
isters first  mentioned,  especially  the  papal  nuncio.  Their 
intelligence  may  well  have  been  derived  from  some  who 
had  been  about  the  person  of  Carlos.  If  so,  it  could  not  have 
been  communicated  without  the  approbation  of  Philip,  who 
may  have  been  willing  that  the  world  should  understand  that 
his  son  had  died  true  to  the  Faith. 

A  very  different  account  of  the  end  of  Carlos  is  given  by 
Llorente.  And  a^  this  writer,  the  secretary  of  the  Inquisition, 
had  access  to  very  important  materials;  and  as  his  account, 
though  somewhat  prolix,  is  altogether  remarkable,  I  cannot 
pass  it  by  in  silence. 

According  to  Llorente,  the  process  already  noticed  as  hav- 
ing been  instituted  against  Carlos  was  brought  to  a  close 
only  a  short  time  before  his  death.  No  notice  of  it,  during 
all  this  time,  had  been  given  to  the  prisoner,  and  no  counsel 
was  employed  in  his  behalf.  By  the  ninth  of  July  the  affair 
was  sufficiently  advanced  for  a  "summary  judgment."  It 
resulted  from  the  evidence  that  the  accused  was  guilty  of 
treason  in  both  the  first  and  second  degree,  —  as  having 
endeavored  to  compass  the  death  of  the  king,  his  father,  and 
as  having  conspired  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders. 
The  counsellor  Munatones,  in  his  report,  which  he  laid  before 
the  king,  while  he  stated  that  the  penalty  imposed  by  the 
law  on  every  other  subject  for  these  crimes  was  death,  added, 
that  his  majesty,  by  his  sovereign  authority,  might  decide 
that  the  heir-apparent  was  placed  by  his  rank  above  the 
reach  of  ordinary  laws.  And  it  was  further  in  his  power  to 
mitigate  or  dispense  with  any  penalty  whatever,  when  he 
considered  it  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  —  In  this  judgment 


pilation  to  the  story  of  Don  Carlos,  and  more  especially  to  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life.  The  sources  are  of  the  most  unexceptionable  kind,  being 
chiefly  the  correspondence  of  the  French  ministers  with  their  court,  existing 
among  the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  The  selections  made  are 
pertinent  in  their  character,  and  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  illustrate  this  dark  passage  in  the  history  of  the  time.  If  I  have  not 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  in  all  respects  as  those  of  the  illustrious 
German  scholar,  it  maj'  be  that  my  judgment  has  been  modified  by  the 
wider  range  of  materials  at  my  command. 
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hotli  tlie  ministers,  Ruy  CJomez  and  Espinosa,  declared  their 
concurrence. 

To  this  the  king  replied,  that,  though  his  feeUngs  moved 
him  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  his  ministers,  his  conscience 
would  not  permit  it.  He  could  not  tiiink  that  he  should  con- 
sult the  good  of  his  people  by  phicing  over  them  a  monarch 
so  vicious  in  his  disposition,  and  so  fierce  and  sanguinary  in 
his  temper,  as  Carlos.  However  agonizing  it  might  be  to 
his  feelings  as  a  father,  he  must  allow  the  law  to  take  its 
course.  Yet,  after  all,  he  said,  it  might  not  be  necessary 
to  proceed  to  this  extremity.  The  prince's  health  was  in  so 
critical  a  state,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  relax  the  pre- 
cautions in  regard  to  his  diet,  and  his  excesses  would  soon 
conduct  him  to  the  tomb !  One  point  only  was  essential, 
that  he  should  be  so  well  advised  of  his  situation  that  he 
should  be  willing  to  confess,  and  make  his  peace  with  Heaven 
before  he  died.  This  was  the  greatest  proof  of  love  which  he 
could  give  to  his  son  and  to  the  Spanish  nation. 

Ruy  Gomez  and  Espinosa  both  of  them  inferrel  from  this 
singular  ebullition  of  parental  tenderness,  that  they  could 
not  further  the  real  intentions  of  the  king  better  than  by 
expediting  as  much  as  possible  the  death  of  Carlos.  Ruy 
Gomez  accordingly  communicated  his  views  to  Olivares,  the 
prince's  physician.  This  he  did  in  such  ambiguous  and 
mysterious  phrase  as,  while  it  intimated  his  meaning, 
might  serve  to  veil  the  enormity  of  tiie  crime  from  the  eyes 
of  the  party  who  was  to  perpetrate  it.  No  man  was  more 
competent  to  this  delicate  task  than  the  prince  of  Eboli, 
bred  from  his  youth  in  courts,  and  trained  to  a  life  of  dissimu- 
lation. Olivares  readily  comprehended  the  drift  of  his  dis- 
course, —  that  the  thing  required  of  him  was  to  dispose  of 
the  prisoner,  in  such  a  way  that  his  death  should  appear 
natural,  and  that  the  honor  of  the  king  shf)uld  not  be  com- 
j)roniised.  He  raised  no  scruples,  l)ut  readily  signified  his 
willingness  faithfully  to  execute  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 
Under  these  circumstances,  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  a  pur- 
gative dose  was  administered  to  the  unsuspecting  patient, 
who,  as  may  he  imagined,  rapidly  grew  worse.  It  was  a 
consolation  to  his  father,  that,  when  advised  of  his  danger, 
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Carlos  consented  to  receive  his  confessor.  Thus,  though 
the  body  perished,  the  soul  was  saved/'^ 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  account  given  us  by  Llorente, 
which,  if  true,  would  at  once  settle  the  question  in  regard  to 
the  death  of  Carlos.  But  Llorente,  with  a  disingenuousness 
altogether  unworthy  of  an  historian  in  a  matter  of  so  grave 
import,  has  given  us  no  knowledge  of  the  sources  whence  his 
information  was  derived.  He  simply  says,  that  they  are 
"  certain  secret  memoirs  of  the  time,  full  of  curious  anecdote, 
which,  though  not  possessing  precisely  the  character  of 
authenticity,  are  nevertheless  entitled  to  credit,  as  coming 
from  persons  employed  in  the  palace  of  the  king!"  ^*  Had 
the  writer  condescended  to  acquaint  us  with  the  names,  or 
some  particulars  of  the  characters,  of  his  authors,  we  might 
have  been  able  to  form  some  estim.ate  of  the  value  of  their 
testimony.  His  omission  to  do  this  may  lead  us  to  infer, 
that  he  had  not  perfect  confidence  in  it  himself.  At  all 
events,  it  compels  us  to  trust  the  matter  entirely  to  his  own 
discretion,  a  virtue  which  those  familiar  with  his  inaccu- 
racies in  other  matters  will  not  be  disposed  to  concede  to 
him  in  a  very  eminent  degree.^^ 

His  narrative,  moreover,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
authorities  I  have  already  noticed,  especially  to  the  two 
foreign  ministers  so  often  quoted,  who,  with  the  advantages 
—  not  a  few  —  that  they  possessed  for  getting  correct  in- 
formation, were  indefatigable  in  collecting  it.  "I  say 
nothing,"  writes  the  Tuscan  envoy,  alluding  to  the  idle 
rumors  of  the  town,  "of  gossip  unworthy  to  be  listened  to. 

•*  Llorente,  Histoire  de  1 'Inquisition,  torn.  III.  p.  171  et  seq. 

**  "Quoique  ces  documens  ne  soient  pas  authentiques,  ils  m^ritent 
qu'on  y  ajoute  foi,  en  ce  qu'ils  sent  de  certaines  personnes  employes  dans 
le  palais  du  roi."     Ibid.,  p.  171. 

**  Thus,  for  example,  he  makes  the  contradictory  statements,  at  the 
distance  of  four  pages  from  each  other,  that  the  prince  did,  and  that  he 
did  not,  confide  to  Don  John  his  desire  to  kill  his  father,  (pp.  148,  152.) 
The  fact  is,  that  Llorente  in  a  manner  pledged  himself  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  the  prince's  death,  by  announcing  to  his  readers,  at  the  outset,  that  "he 
believed  he  had  discovered  the  truth."  One  fact  he  must  be  allowed  to 
have  established,  —  one  which,  as  secretarj'  of  the  Inquisition,  he  had  the 
means  of  verifying,  —  namely,  that  no  process  was  ever  instituted  against 
Carlos  by  the  Holy  Office.  This  was  to  overturn  a  vulgar  error,  on  which 
more  than  one  writer  of  fiction  has  built  his  story. 
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It  is  a  liarcl  thing  to  satisfy  the  populace.  It  is  best  to  stick 
to  the  truth,  without  caring  for  the  opinions  of  those  who 
talk  wildly  of  improbable  matters,  which  have  their  origin 
in  ignorance  and  malice."  ''" 

JStill  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  .suspicions  of  foul  play  to 
Carlos  were  not  only  current  abroad,  but  were  entertained 
by  persons  of  higher  rank  than  the  populace  at  home,  — 
where  it  coukl  not  be  safe  to  utter  them.  Among  others, 
the  celebrated  Antonio  Perez,  one  of  the  household  of  the 
prince  of  Eboli,  informs  us,  that,  "as  the  king  had  found 
Carlos  guilty,  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  casuists  and 
inquisitors.  But  in  order  that  the  e.xecution  of  this  sentence 
might  not  be  brought  too  palpably  before  the  public,  they 
mixed  for  four  months  together  a  slow  poison  in  his  food."  " 

This  statement  agrees,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  that  of  a 
noble  Venetian,  Pietro  Giustiniani,  then  in  Castile,  who  as- 
sured the  historian  De  Thou,  that  "  Philip,  having  deter- 
mined on  the  death  of  his  son,  obtained  a  sentence  to  that 
effect  from  a  lawful  judge.  But  in  order  to  sa  v'e  the  honor 
of  the  sovereign,  the  sentence  was  executed  in  secret,  and 
Carlos  was  made  to  swallow  some  poisoned  broth,  of  which 
he  died  some  hours  afterwards."  ^^ 

Some  of  the  particulars  mentioned  by  Antonio  Perez  may 
be  thought  to  receive  confirmation  from  an  account  given 
by  the  French  minister,  Fourquevaulx,  in  a  letter  dated 
about  a  month  after  the  prince's  arrest.  "The  prince," 
he  says,  "becomes  visibly  thinner  and  more  dried  up;  and 
his  eyes  are  sunk  in  his  head.  They  give  him  sometimes 
strong  soups  and  capon  broths,  in  which  amber  and  other 

**  "Lo  ricalrrir,  et  novcllarcr,  cho  ai  dicono,  sono  molfo  indignc  diM- 
wrc  a«roltato,  non  rho  .scrittr,  pprch^  in  vrro  i1  Hatisfar  al  popolaocio  in 
q»ip«tp  simil  rose  ^  molto  difficile  ;  rt  mrglio  «^  farle,  sirronip  porta  il  giusto 
pt  1'  honrsto  scnza  ciirarsi  del  Riinlicio  d'  Iniomini  iii.sani,  c>t  die  parlono 
.•trnza  raf^iono  fli  rose  impcrtinoiiti  et  impossibili  di  autori  incerti,  dappoclii, 
rt  maligni."      Lettera  di  Nnbili,  LukHo  .30.  1.568,  MS. 

*'  Letter  of  Antonio  Perez  to  the  eounnellor  Du  Vair,  ap.  Raumer,  Six- 
trentli   and   Seventeenth  fentiiries,   vol.    L   p.    15.3. 

*•  "Mais  afin  fie  Hanver  I'lionneur  dii  sang  royal,  Parrot  fut  exdcut^  en 
serret,  et  on  liii  fit  avaler  iin  bouillon  empoison*^,  rlont  il  mourut  quelques 
heurew  apr^,  an  commencement  de  sa  vingt-troisidme  ann^e."  De  Thou, 
Hiittoirc  Univcrscllc,  torn.  V.  p.  436. 
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nourishing  things  are  dissolved,  that  he  may  not  wholly 
lose  his  strength  and  fall  into  decrepitude.  These  soups 
are  prepared  privately  in  the  chamber  of  Ruy  Gomez, 
through  which  one  passes  into  that  of  the  prince." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  Castilian  writer  should 
have  the  temerity  to  assert  that  the  death  of  Carlos  was 
brought  about  by  violence.  Yet  Cabrera,  the  best  informed 
historian  of  the  period,  who,  in  his  boyhood,  had  frequent 
access  to  the  house  of  Ruy  Gomez,  and  even  to  the  royal 
palace,  while  he  describes  the  excesses  of  Carlos  as  the  cause 
of  his  untimely  end,  makes  some  mysterious  intimations, 
which,  without  any  forced  construction,  seem  to  point  to  the 
agency  of  others  in  bringing  about  that  event. ^^ 

Strada,  the  best  informed,  on  the  whole,  of  the  foreign 
writers  of  the  period,  and  who,  as  a  foreigner,  had  not  the 
same  motives  for  silence  as  a  Spaniard,  qualifies  his  account 
of  the  prince's  death  as  having  taken  place  in  the  natural 
way,  by  saying,  "if  indeed  he  did  not  perish  by  violence."  "" 
—  The  prince  of  Orange,  in  his  bold  denunciation  of  Philip, 
does  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  him  the  murderer  of  his  son.**' 
And  that  inquisitive  gossip-monger,  Brantome,  amidst  the 
bitter  jesls  and  epigrams  which,  he  tells  us,  his  countrymen 
levelled  at  Philip  for  his  part  in  this  transaction,  quotes 
the  authority  of  a  Spaniard  of  rank  for  the  assertion  that, 
after  Carlos  had  been  condemned  by  his  father,  —  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  voice  of  his  council,  —  the  prince  was  found 
dead  in  his  chamber,  smothered  with  a  towel !  ^-  Indeed, 
the  various  modes  of  death  assigned  to  him  are  sufficient 

**  "Mas  es  peligroso  manejar  \'idrios,  i  dar  ocasion  de  tragedias  famosas, 
acaecimientos  notables,  violentas  muertes  por  los  secretos  exec  uteres  Reales 
no  sabidas,  i  por  inesperadas  terribles,  i  por  la  estraneza  i  rigor  de  justicia, 
despues  de  largas  advertencias  a  los  que  no  cuidando  deltas  ineurrieron  en 
crimen  de  lesa  Magestad."     Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  VII.  cap.  22. 

The  admirable  obscurity  of  the  passage,  in  which  the  historian  has 
perfectly  succeeded  in  mystifying  his  critics,  has  naturally  led  them  to 
suppose  that  more  was  meant  by  him  than  meets  the  eye. 

^  "Ex  morbo  ob  alimenta  partim  obstinate  recusata,  partim  intem- 
peranter  adgfesta,  nimiamque  nivium  refrigerationem,  super  animi  segritu- 
dinem,  (si  modb  vis  ahfuit)  in  Divi  Jacobi  pervigilio  extinctus  est."  Strada, 
De  Bello  Belgico,  tom.   I.  p.  378. 

^^  Apologie,  ap.  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  tom.  V.  par.  1,  p.  389. 

*^  "Parquoy  le  roi  eonclud  sur  ses  raisons  que  le  meiUeur  estoit  de  le 
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evidence  of  the  unrcrtainty  as  to  any  one  of  them."  A 
writer  of  more  recent  date  does  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  the 
only  liberty  granted  to  Carlos  was  that  of  selecting  the  man- 
ner of  his  death  out  of  several  kinds  that  were  proposed  to 
him;  "  —  an  incident  which  has  since  found  a  more  suitable 
place  in  one  of  the  many  dramas  that  have  sprung  from  his 
mysterious  story. 

In  all  this  the  historian  must  admit  there  is  but  little 
evidence  of  positive  value.  The  authors  —  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Antonio  Perez,  who  had  his  account,  he  tells 
us,  from  the  prince  of  Eboli  —  are  by  no  means  likely  to 
have  had  access  to  sure  sources  of  information;  while  their 
statements  are  contradictory  to  one  another,  and  stand  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  Tuscan  minister  and  of  the 
nuncio,  the  latter  of  whom  had,  probably,  better  knowledge 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  councils  of  the  monarch,  than 
any  other  of  the  diplomatic  body.  Even  the  declaration  of 
Antonio  Perez,  so  important  on  many  accounts,  is  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  neutralized  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  the 
mortal  enemy  of  Philip,  writing  in  exile,  with  a  price  set  upon 
his  head  by  the  man  whose  character  he  was  assailing.  It 
is  the  hard  fate  of  a  person  so  situated,  that  even  truth  from 
his  lips  fails  to  carry  with  it  conviction." 

fairp  mourir ;  dont  un  matin  on  le  trouva  en  prison  cstoufT4  U'un  linge." 
BrantOme,  (Euvrcs,   torn.    I.   p.   320. 

A  tast*"  for  jenting  on  this  subject  seems  to  have  >>een  .still  in  fashion  at 
the  P'rench  court  as  late  a-s  Loui.s  the  Fourteenth's  time.  At  least,  we  find 
that  monarch  telling  some  one  that  "he  had  sent  Ru.ssy  Rabutin  to  the 
Bastile  for  his  own  benefit,  as  Philip  the  Second  said  when  he  ordered  hia 
son  to  be  strangled."  Lettre.s  de  Madame  de  Sevign^,  (Paris,  1822,)  torn. 
VIII.   p.   .368. 

"  A  French  contemporary  chronicler  dismisses  his  account  of  the  death 
of  Carlos  with  the  remark,  that,  of  all  the  pa.s.sages  in  the  history  of  this 
reign,  the  fate  of  the  yoimg  prince  is  the  one  involved  in  the  most  impene- 
trable mystery.  Matthieu,  Breve  Compendio  de  la  Vida  Privada  de  Felipe 
S«'g»mdo,  (Span,  trans.,)  MS. 

**  The  Abl**"'  San  Heal  finds  himself  unable  to  decide  whether  Carlos 
took  jKiison,  or,  like  Seneca,  had  his  veins  ojx-ned  in  a  wann  bath,  or, 
finnlly,  whether  he  was  strangled  with  a  silk  cord  by  four  slaves  .sent  by  his 
father  to  do  the  (lee<l,  in  Oriental  fashion.  (Verdadera  Historia  de  la  Vida 
y  Muerto  del  Princi|>e  I)on  Carlos,  Span,  trans.,  MS.)  The  doubts  of  San 
I{ral  are  echoe<l  with  formal  soh'mnity  by  Leti,  Vita  di  l"ilif>i>o  II.,  torn. 
1     p.   ."iStt. 

"  \'on  Ilttumer,  who  has  given  an  analysis  of  this  letter  of  .\ntonio  Perez, 
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If  we  reject  his  explanation  of  the  matter,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  again  thrown  on  the  sea  of  conjecture,  and  may 
be  led  to  account  for  the  rumors  of  violence  on  the  part  of 
Philip  by  the  mystery  in  which  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
was  involved,  and  the  popular  notion  of  the  character  of 
the  monarch  who  directed  them.  The  same  suspicious 
circumstances  must  have  their  influence  on  the  historian  of 
the  present  day,  as  with  insufficient,  though  more  ample 
light  than  was  enjoyed  by  contemporaries,  he  painfully 
endeavors  to  grope  his  way  through  this  obscure  passage 
in  the  life  of  I  hilip.  Many  reflections  of  ominous  import 
naturally  press  upon  his  mind.  From  the  first  hour  of  the 
prince's  confinement  it  was  determined,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  he  was  never  to  be  released  from  it.  Yet  the  prepara- 
tions for  keeping  him  a  prisoner  were  on  so  extraordinary  a 
scale,  and  imposed  such  a  burden  on  men  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  kingdom,  as  seemed  to  argue  that  his  confine- 
ment was  not  to  be  long.  It  is  a  common  saying,  —  as  old 
as  Machiavelli,  —  that  to  a  deposed  prince  the  distance  is 
not  great  from  the  throne  to  the  grave.  Carlos,  indeed,  had 
never  worn  a  crown.  But  there  seemed  to  be  the  same  rea- 
sons as  if  he  had,  for  abridging  the  term  of  his  imprisonment. 
All  around  the  prince  regarded  him  with  distrust.  The 
king,  his  father,  appeared  to  live,  as  we  have  seen,  in  greater 
apprehension  of  him  after  his  confinement,  than  before.** 

treats  it  lightly,  as  coming  from  "a  double-dealing,  bitter  enemy  of  Philip," 
whose  word  on  such  a  subject  was  of  little  value.  (Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,  vol.  I.  p.  155.)  It  was  certainly  a  singular  proof  of  con- 
fidence in  one  who  was  so  habitually  close  in  his  concerns  as  the  prince 
of  Eboli,  that  he  should  have  made  such  a  communication  to  Perez.  Yet 
it  mu.st  be  admitted  that  the  narrative  derives  some  confirmation  from  the 
fact,  that  the  preceding  portions  of  the  letter  containing  it,  in  which  the 
writer  describes  the  arrest  of  Carlos,  conform  with  the  authentic  account 
of  that  event  as  given  in  the  text. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  both  De  Thou  and  Llorente  concur  with 
Perez  in  alleging  poison  as  the  cause  of  the  prince's  death.  Though  even 
here  there  is  an  important  discrepancy ;  Perez  asserting  it  was  a  slow 
poison,  taking  four  months  to  work  its  effect,  while  the  other  authorities 
say  that  its  operation  was  immediate.  Their  general  agreement,  more- 
over, in  regard  to  the  employment  of  poison,  is  of  the  less  weight,  as  such 
an  agency  would  be  the  one  naturally  surmised  under  circumstances  where 
it  would  be  desirable  to  leave  no  trace  of  violence  on  the  body  of  the  victim. 

**  If  we  may  take  Brantome's  word,  there  was  some  ground  for  such 
apprehension  at  all  times.     "En  fin  il  estoit  un  terrible  masle;    et  s'il  eust 
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"The  ministers,  whom  Carlos  hated,"  says  the  nuncio, 
"  knew  well  that  it  would  be  their  ruin,  should  he  ever  ascend 
the  throne."  "^  Thus,  while  the  fears  and  the  interests  of 
all  seemed  to  tend  to  his  removal,  we  find  nothing  in  the 
character  of  Philip  to  counteract  the  tendency.  For  when 
was  he  ever  known  to  relax  his  grasp  on  the  victim  once 
within  his  power,  or  to  betray  any  feeling  of  compunction 
as  to  sweeping  away  an  obstacle  from  his  path?  One  has 
only  to  call  to  mind  the  long  confinement,  ending  with  the 
midnight  execution,  of  Montigny,  the  open  assassination  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  the  secret  assassination  of  the  secre- 
tary Escovedo,  the  unrelenting  persecution  of  Perez,  his 
agent  in  that  murder,  and  his  repeated  attempts  to  despatch 
him  also  by  the  hand  of  the  bravo.  These  are  passages  in 
the  history  of  Philip  which  vet  remain  to  be  presented  to  the 
reader,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  before  we 
can  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  his  dark  and  unscrupulous 
character. 

If  it  be  thought  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
these  deeds  of  violence  and  the  nmrder  of  a  son,  we  must 
remember  that,  in  affairs  of  religion,  Philip  acted  avowedly 
on  the  principle,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means;  that  one 
of  the  crimes  charged  upon  Carlos  was  defection  from  the 
faith;  and  that  Philip  had  once  replied  to  the  piteous  appeal 
of  a  heretic  whom  they  were  dragging  to  the  stake,  "  Were 
my  son  such  a  wretch  as  thou  art,  I  would  myself  carry  the 
fagots  to  burn  him  !"  "** 

vescu,  a.S8iirez-vou.s  qiril  s'cn  fust  fsiiot  arroir,  cf  qu'il  oust  mis  lp  pcre  on 
curutollf."     CKuvrcs,  tom.  I.  p.  32.3. 

•'  "  Li  pid  favoriti  del  U("^  orotio  odiati  da  lui  a  morte,  ot  adesso  tanto 
p\ti,  et  (juaiido  t|ucsto  vrnissc  a  n-gnaro  si  tciicriano  rovinati  lorn."  Lettera 
del   Nuiizio,   Febraio   14,    1508,  MS. 

»»  Ant«-,   vol.    I.   p.  4.33. 

It  in  in  this  view  that  Dr.  Salazar  de  Mendoza  does  not  .shrink  from  itisert- 
ing,  that,  if  Philip  did  make  a  saerifire  of  his  .son,  it  rivalled  in  sublimity 
that  of  Isaac  by  Abraham,  and  even  that  of  .lesus  Christ  by  the  .Mmighty  I 
"Han  dieho  de  f-\  lo  <pie  del  Patlre  Eterno,  cpie  no  perdon6  li  su  propio  Hijo. 
I^  que  del  Patrinrea  .Abraham  en  el  .sarrificio  tie  Isaac  su  unigentio.  A 
todo  ca.sf>  humano  excede  l:i  gloria  que  de  esto  le  resulta,  y  no  hay  con  (|uien 
conipuraila.  "  (r>ignidades  de  ('a.stilla  y  Leon.  p.  417.)  He  closes  this  rare 
piece  of  courtly  bliisphemy  by  a.ssuring  u.s  that  in  point  of  fact  Carlos  died 
a  natural  death.     The  doctor  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  Philip  the  Third's 
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But  in  whatever  light  we  are  to  regard  the  death  of  Carlos, 
—  whether  as  caused  by  violence,  or  by  those  insane  excesses 
in  which  he  was  allowed  to  plunge  during  his  confinement,  — 
in  either  event  the  responsibility,  to  a  great  extent,  must 
be  allowed  to  rest  on  Philip,  who,  if  he  did  not  directly  em- 
ploy the  hand  of  the  assassin  to  take  the  life  of  his  son,  yet 
by  his  rigorous  treatment  drove  that  son  to  a  state  of  des- 
peration that  brought  about  the  same  fatal  result.®* 

While  the  prince  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death,  scarcely  an 
hour  before  he  breathed  his  last,  a  scene  of  a  very  different 
nature  was  passing  in  an  adjoining  gallery  of  the  palace.  A 
quarrel  arose  there  between  two  courtiers,  —  one  of  them 
a  young  cavalier,  Don  Antonio  de  Leyva,  the  other  Don 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  a  nobleman  who  had  formerly  filled, 
with  great  distinction,  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Rome. 
The  dispute  arose  respecting  some  coplas,  of  which  Mendoza 
claimed  to  be  the  author.  Though  at  this  time  near  sixty 
years  old,  the  fiery  temperament  of  youth  had  not  been 
cooled  by  age.  Enraged  at  what  he  conceived  an  insult  on 
the  part  of  his  companion,  he  drew  his  dagger.  The  other 
as  promptly  unsheathed  his  sword.  Thrusts  were  exchanged 
between  the  parties;  and  the  noise  of  the  fracas  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  Philip  himself.  Indignant  at  the  outrage 
thus  perpetrated  within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  and  at  such 

reign,  when  the  manner  of  the  prince's  death  was  deUcate  ground  for  the 
historian. 

^*  Philip  the  Second  is  not  the  only  Spanish  monarch  who  has  been 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his  son.  Leovogild,  a  Visigothic  king  of  the 
sixth  century,  having  taken  prisoner  his  rebel  son,  threw  him  into  a  dun- 
geon, where  he  was  secretly  put  to  death.  The  king  was  an  Arian,  while 
the  young  prince  was  a  Catholic,  and  might  have  saved  his  life  if  he  had 
been  content  to  abjure  his  religion.  By  the  Church  of  Rome,  therefore,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  martyr ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  it  was 
Philip  the  Second  who  procured  the  canonization  of  the  slaughtered  Her- 
menegild  from  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth. 

For  the  story,  taken  from  that  voluminous  compilation  of  Plorez,  "La 
Espana  Sagrada,"  I  am  indebted  to  Milman's  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
(London,  1854,")  (vol.  I.  p.  446,)  one  of  the  remarkable  works  of  the  present 
age,  in  which  tiie  author  reviews,  with  curious  erudition,  and  in  a  profoundly 
philosophical  spirit,  the  various  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Roman  hierarchy ;  and  while  he  fully  exposes  the  manifold  errors  and 
corruptions  of  the  system,  he  shows  throughout  that  enlightened  charity 
which  is  the  most  precious  of  Christian  graces,  as  unhappily  it  is  the  rarest. 
Vol.  11  —  15 
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an  hour,  he  ordered  his  guards  instantly  to  arrest  the  of- 
fenders. But  the  comlnitants,  brought  to  their  senses,  had 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  and  taken  refuge  in  a 
neighl)oring  church.  Philip  was  too  much  incensed  to 
respect  this  asylum;  and  an  alcalde,  by  his  command, 
entered  the  church  at  midnight,  and  dragged  the  offenders 
from  the  sanctuary.  Leyva  was  put  in  irons,  and  lodged 
in  the  fortress  of  Madrid;  while  his  rival  was  sent  to  the 
tower  of  Simancas.  "It  is  thought  they  will  pay  for  this 
outrage  with  their  lives,"  writes  the  Tuscan  minister, 
Nobili.  "The  king,"  he  adds,  "has  even  a  mind  to  cashier 
his  guard  for  allowing  them  to  escape."  Philip,  however, 
confined  the  punishment  of  the  nobles  to  banishment  from 
court;  and  the  old  courtier,  Mendoza,  profited  by  his  exile 
to  give  to  the  world  those  remarkable  compositions,  both 
in  history  and  romance,  that  form  an  epoch  in  the  national 
literature.'" 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  Carlos  is  said  to  have  made  a 
will,  in  which,  after  imploring  his  father's  pardon  and  bless- 
ing, he  conmiended  his  servants  to  his  care,  gave  away  a 
few  jewels  to  two  or  three  friends,  and  disposed  of  the  rest 
of  his  property  in  behalf  of  sundry  churches  and  monas- 
teries.''  Agreeably  to  his  wish,  his  body  was  wrapped  in  a 
Franciscan  robe,  and  was  soon  afterward  laid  in  a  coffin 
covered  with  black  velvet  and  rich  brocade.  At  seven 
o'clock,  that  same  evening,  the  remains  of  Carlos  were  borne 
from  the  chamber  where  he  died,  to  their  place  of  inter- 
ment." 

The  coffin  was  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  the  prince 
of  tJjoli,  the  dukes  of  Infantado  anil  Rio  Seco,  and  other 
principal  grandees.  In  the  court-3'ard  of  the  palace  was  a 
large  gathering  of  the  members  of  the  religious  fraternities, 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  foreign  ambassadors,  nobles  and 

">  LotUTu  <li  Nobili,  l.uplio  .W,  l.'JGS,  MS. 

'"  I  hu.\v  Ix-forc  nu"  iiiiutluT  will  niiulo  by  Don  Carlos  in  1564,  in  Alcal& 
lie  Hrnan-H,  the  original  of  wliirii  is  still  cxtuut  in  Ihr  Arrliiv»*s  of  Simancas. 
Ill  one  ifrni  of  tliis  tlo«'iinifnf ,  In'  l)p()uc!itlifs  five  tliousaiul  duoiifs  to  Don 
Martin  (!••  ('6r(lovii,  for  his  gullunt  ilfft'iii-c  of  Muzarcjiiivir. 

''  Lfttcra  del  Nunzio,  Luglio  28,  1568,  MS.  —  Quintana,  Hiatoria  de 
Madrid,   fol.  309. 
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cavaliers  about  the  court,  and  officers  of  the  royal  household. 
There  were  there  also  the  late  attendants  of  Carlos,  —  to 
some  of  whom  he  had  borne  little  love,  —  who,  after  watch- 
ing him  through  his  captivity,  were  now  come  to  conduct  him 
to  his  final  resting-place.  Before  moving,  some  wrangling 
took  place  among  the  parties  on  the  question  of  precedence. 
Such  a  spirit  might  well  have  been  rebuked  by  the  solemn 
character  of  the  business  they  were  engaged  in,  which  might 
have  reminded  them,  that  in  the  grave,  at  least,  there  are 
no  distinctions.  But  the  perilous  question  was  happily  set- 
tled by  Philip  himself,  who,  from  an  open  window  of  the 
palace,  looked  down  on  the  scene,  and,  with  his  usual  com- 
posure, gave  directions  for  forming  the  procession. ^^  The 
king  did  not  accompany  it.  Slowly  it  defiled  through  the 
crowded  streets,  where  the  people  gave  audible  utterance  to 
their  grief,  as  they  gazed  on  the  funeral  pomp,  and  their 
eyes  fell  on  the  bier  of  the  prince,  who,  they  had  fondly 
hoped,  would  one  day  sway  the  sceptre  of  Castile;  and 
whose  errors,  great  as  they  were,  were  all  forgotten  in  his 
unparalleled  misfortunes.^* 

The  procession  moved  forward  to  the  convent  of  San 
Domingo  Real,  where  Carlos  had  desired  that  his  ashes 
might  be  laid.  The  burial  service  was  there  performed, 
with  great  solemnity,  in  presence  of  the  vast  multitude. 
But  whether  it  was  that  Philip  distrusted  the  prudence 
of  the  preachers,  or  feared  some  audacious  criticism  on  his 
conduct,  no  discourse  was  allowed  to  be  delivered  from  the 
pulpit.  For  nine  days  religious  services  were  performed  in 
honor  of  the  deceased ;  and  the  office  for  the  dead  continued 
to  be  read,  morning  and  evening,  before  an  audience  among 
whom  were  the  great  nobles  and  the  officers  of  state,  clad  in 
full  mourning.  The  queen  and  the  princess  Joanna  might  be 
seen,  on  these  occasions,  mingling  their  tears  with  the  few 
who  cherished  the  memory  of  Carlos.     A  niche  was  exca- 

^^  "Partleron  con  el  cuerpo,  aviendo  el  Rev  con  la  entereza  de  animo 
que  mantuvo  sienpre,  conpuesto  desde  una  ventana  las  diferencias  de  ios 
Consejos  disposiendo  la  precedencia,  cesando  assi  la  coinp)etencia. "  Cabrera, 
Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  VIII.  cap.  5. 

'*  The  particulars  of  the  ceremony  are  given  by  the  Nunzio,  Letters 
di  28  di  Luglio,  MS.  —  See  also  Quintana,  Historia  de  Madrid,  fol.  369. 
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vated  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  within  the  choir,  in  which 
the  prince's  remains  were  deposited,  l^ut  they  did  not  rest 
there  lonjz;.  In  1573,  they  were  removed,  by  Philip's  orders, 
to  the  Escorial ;  and  in  its  gloomy  chambers  they  were  left 
to  mingle  with  the  kindred  dust  of  the  royal  line  of  Austria." 

Philip  wrote  to  Zuniga,  his  ambassador  in  Rome,  to  inti- 
mate his  wish  that  no  funeral  honors  should  be  paid  there 
to  the  memory  of  Carlos,  that  no  mourning  should  be  worn, 
and  that  his  holiness  would  not  feel  under  the  necessity  of 
sending  him  letters  of  condolence.^"  Zuniga  did  his  best. 
But  he  could  not  prevent  the  obsequies  from  being  celebrated 
with  the  lugubrious  pomp  suited  to  the  rank  of  the  departed. 
A  catafalque  was  raised  in  the  church  of  Saint  James;  the 
services  were  performed  in  presence  of  the  ambassador  and 
his  attendants,  who  were  dressed  in  the  deepest  black ;  and 
twenty-one  cardinals,  one  of  whom  was  Granvelle,  assisted 
at  the  solemn  ceremonies."  But  no  funeral  panegyric  was 
pronounced,  and  no  monumental  inscription  recorded  the 
imaginary  virtues  of  the  deceased.'* 

Soon  after  the  prince's  death,  Philip  retired  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Jerome,  in  whose  cloistered  recesses  he  remained 
some  time  longer  secreted  from  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  "  He 
feels  his  loss  like  a  father,"  writes  the  papal  nuncio,  "but  he 
bears  it  with  the  patience  of  a  Christian."  "  He  caused 
despatches  to  be  sent  to  foreign  courts,  to  acquaint  them  with 
his  late  bereavement.  In  his  letter  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  he 
indulges  in  a  fuller  expression  of  his  personal  feelings.     "  You 

^*  Pinelo,  Analfs  de  Madrid,  MS.  —  Quintana,  Historia  de  Madrid, 
fol.  .369.  —  Lottcra  del  Nunzio,  Luglio  28,  1568,  MS.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe 
Hegundo,    lib.    VIII.   cap.   ."). 

'•  Carta  del  Rey  d  Zuftiga,  Ago.sto  27,  1568,  MS. 

'^  "  nigo  la  missa  el  Cardenal  Tarragona,  asi.stiendo  &  las  honra-n  21 
cardcnak-M  a<lotnas  de  loa  obispos  y  arzobispos. "  Avi.so  de  un  Italiano 
pldfiro  y  familiar  dp  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,   MS. 

'"  "Oracion  funebre,"  writes  the  follower  of  Iluy  Gomez,  "no  la  hubo, 
pero  yo  hizo  est^js  epitaphios  y  versoH  par  mi  ron.Molacion."     Ibid. 

Whatever  "consolation"  the  Latin  doggerel  which  follows  in  the  original 
may  have  given  to  its  author,  it  would  have  too  little  interest  for  the  reader 
to  be  quoted  here. 

'•  "II  Hf"  como  padre  ha  sentito  molto,  ma  come  chri.stiano  la  comjjorta 
con  quella  patienzn  con  che  dovemo  ricevere  !«•  tribiihitioiii,  che  ci  mauda 
Nostro  Signorr   Dio. "     Lcttera  del  Nunzio,   Lugliu  24,   1508,  MS. 
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may  conceive,"  he  says,  "in  what  pain  and  heaviness  I  find 
myself,  now  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  my  dear  son,  the 
prince,  to  himself.  He  died  in  a  Christian  manner,  after 
having,  three  days  before,  received  the  sacrament,  and 
exhibited  repentance  and  contrition,  —  all  which  serves  to 
console  me  under  this  affliction.  For  I  hope  that  God  has 
called  him  to  himself,  that  he  may  be  with  him  evermore; 
and  that  he  will  grant  me  his  grace,  that  I  may  endure  this 
calamity  with  a  Christian  heart  and  patience."  **^ 

Thus,  in  the  morning  of  life,  at  little  more  than  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  perished  Carlos,  prince  of  Asturias.  No 
one  of  his  time  came  into  the  world  under  so  brilliant  aus- 
pices; for  he  was  heir  to  the  noblest  empire  in  Christendom; 
and  the  Spaniards,  as  they  discerned  in  his  childhood  some 
of  the  germs  of  future  greatness  in  his  character,  looked 
confidently  forward  to  the  day  when  he  should  rival  the 
glory  of  his  grandfather,  Charles  the  Fifth.  But  he  was  born 
under  an  evil  star,  which  counteracted  all  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
and  turned  them  into  a  curse.  His  naturally  wild  and 
headstrong  temper  was  exasperated  by  disease;  and,  when 
encountered  by  the  distrust  and  alienation  of  him  who  had 
the  control  of  his  destiny,  was  exalted  into  a  state  of  frenzy, 
that  furnishes  the  best  apology  for  his  extravagances,  and 
\indicates  the  necessity  of  some  measures,  on  the  part  of  his 
father,  to  restrain  them.  Yet  can  those  who  reject  the  im- 
putation of  murder  acquit  that  father  of  inexorable  rigor 
towards  his  child  in  the  measures  which  he  employed,  or  of 
the  dreadful  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  conse- 
quences of  them? 

*°  Raiiiner  has  given  an  extract  from  thbs  letter,  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,  vol.  I.  p.  149. 
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Three  months  had  not  elapsed  after  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful queen  of  Philip  the  Second  had  wept  over  the  fate  of  her 
unfortunate  step-son,  when  she  was  herself  called  upon  to 
follow  him  to  the  tomb.  The  occurrence  of  these  sad  events 
so  near  together,  and  the  relations  of  the  parties,  who  had 
once  been  designed  for  each  other,  suggested  th  <  idea  that 
a  criminal  passion  subsisted  between  them,  and  that,  after 
her  lover's  death,  Isabella  was  herself  sacrificed  to  the 
jealousy  of  a  vindictive  husband. 

One  will  in  vain  look  for  this  talc  of  horror  in  the  native 
historians  of  Castile.  Nor  does  any  historian  of  that  day, 
native  or  foreign,  whom  I  have  consulted,  in  noticing  the 
rumors  of  the  time,  cast  a  reproach  on  the  fair  fame  of  Isa- 
iiella;  though  more  than  one  must  be  allowed  to  intimate 
the  existence  of  the  prince's  passion  for  his  step-mother.' 
BrantOme  tells  us  that,  when  Carlos  first  saw  the  queen, 
"he  was  so  captivated  by  her  charms,  that  he  conceived, 
from  that  time,  a  mortal  spite  against  his  father,  whom  he 

'  Br«idrs  BrantAmr,  ,ind  De  Thoti,  rlsowlirrr  notirofl  in  thi."*  ronnortion, 
anofhiT  writer  of  that  ivrc,  Pif-rro  .Mattliicu,  tlir  royal  historioRraplior  of 
Franrr,  may  hr  thought  to  insinii.'ito  somofhinR  nf  the  kind,  when  he  trlls 
IIS  that  "the  rirnim.Htanrr  of  Isabella  so  .soon  following  ("arlos  to  the  tomb 
liad  HUggestefl  very  different  grounfl.s  from  those  he  had  alrea<iy  given  aa 
the  cau.se  n(  his  fleath."  (Breve  Compendio  de  la  Vida  Privada  fiel  Rey 
FeiifTe  Segimdo,  MS.)  F^ut  the  French  writer's  account  of  Philip  is  nearly 
as  apocryphal  b.s  the  historical  romance  of  >San  Real,  who,  in  all  that  relate."* 
to  Carlos  in  particular,  will  be  founrl  largely  indebted  to  the  lively  imagina- 
tion of  hi.s  predecessor. 
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often  reproached  for  the  great  wrong  he  had  done  him,  in 
ravishing  from  him  this  fair  prize."  "And  this,"  adds  the 
writer,  "  was  said  in  part  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  prince's 
death ;  for  he  could  not  help  loving  the  queen  at  the  bottom  of 
his  soul,  as  well  as  honoring  and  reverencing  one  who  was  so 
truly  amiable  and  deserving  of  love."  ^  He  afterwards  gives 
us  to  understand  that  many  rumors  were  afloat  in  regard  to 
the  manner  of  the  queen's  death;  and  tells  a  story,  not  very 
probable,  of  a  Jesuit,  who  was  banished  to  the  farthest 
Indies,  for  denouncing,  in  his  pulpit,  the  wickedness  of  those 
who  could  destroy  so  innocent  a  creature.^ 

A  graver  authority,  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  his  public 
vindication  of  his  own  conduct,  openly  charges  Philip  with 
the  murder  of  both  his  son  and  his  wife.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
however,  that  he  nowhere  intimates  that  either  of  the  parties 
was  in  love  with  the  other;  and  he  refers  the  queen's  death 
to  Philip's  desire  to  open  the  way  to  a  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Anne  of  Austria.^  Yet  these  two  authorities  are 
the  only  ones  of  that  day,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  who  have 
given  countenance  to  these  startling  rumors.  Both  were 
foreigners,  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  action;  one  of 
them  a  light,  garrulous  Frenchman,  whose  amusing  pages, 
teeming  with  the  idle  gossip  of  the  court,  are  often  little 
better  than  a  Chronique  Scandaleuse ;  the  other,  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Philip,  whose  character  —  as  the  best  means  of 
defending  his  own  —  he  was  assailing  with  the  darkest  im- 
putations. 

No  authority,  however,  beyond   that  of  vulgar  rumor, 

'  "Aussi  dit  on  que  cela  fut  cause  de  sa  mort  en  partie,  avec  d'autres 
subjects  que  je  ne  dirai  point  k  ceste  heure ;  car  il  ne  se  pouvoit  garder 
de  I'ainier  dans  son  ame,  I'honorer  et  reverer,  tant  il  la  trouvoit  ajTnable 
et  agreable  k  ses  yeux,  comme  certes  elle  I'estoit  en  tout."  Brantome, 
CEuvres,  torn.  V.  p.  128. 

'  "Luy  eschappa  de  dire  que  c'avoit  este  fait  fort  meschamment  de 
1 'avoir  fait  mourir  et  si  innocentement,  dont  il  fut  banny  jusques  au  plu.s 
profond  des  Indes  d'Espagne.  Cela  est  tres  que  vray,  k  ce  que  I'on  dit." 
Ibid.,  p.  132. 

*  Apologia,  ap.  Diimont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  V.  par.  1,  p.  389. 

Strada,  while  he  notices  the  common  rumors  respecting  Carlos  and  Isa- 
bella, dismisses  them  as  wholly  imworthy  of  credit.  "Mihi,  super  id  quod 
incomperta  sunt,  etiam  veris  dissimilia  videntur. "  De  Bello  Belgico,  torn. 
I.  p.  379. 
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was  required  by  the  unscrupulous  writers  of  a  later  time, 
who  discerned  the  capabilities  of  a  story  like  that  of  Carlos 
and  Isabella,  in  the  situations  of  romantic  interest  which  it 
would  open  to  the  reader.  Improving  on  this  hint,  they  have 
filled  in  the  outlines  of  the  picture  with  the  touches  of  their 
own  fancy ;  until  the  interest  thus  given  to  this  tale  of  love 
and  woe  has  made  it  as  widely  known  as  any  of  the  classic 
myths  of  early  Grecian  history.'^ 

Fortunately,  we  have  the  power,  in  this  case,  of  establish- 
ing the  truth  from  unsuspicious  evidence,  —  that  of  Isa- 
bella's own  countrymen,  whose  residence  at  the  court  of 
Madrid  furnished  them  with  ample  means  of  personal  obser- 
vation. Isabella's  mother,  the  famous  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
associated  with  so  much  that  is  terrible  in  our  imaginations, 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  watching  over  her  daughter's  in- 
terests with  the  most  affectionate  solicitude.  This  did  not 
diminish  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Elizabeth  of  France  left 
her  own  land  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain.  Catherine 
kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  her  daughter,  some- 
times sending  her  instructions  as  to  her  conduct,  at  other 
times,  medical  prescriptions  in  regard  to  her  health.  She 
was  careful  also  to  obtain  information  respecting  Isabella's 
mode  of  life  from  the  French  ambassadors  at  the  court  of 
Castile;  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  these  loyal  subjects 
would  have  been  quick  to  report  any  injurious  treatment  of 
the  queen  by  her  husband. 

A  candid  perusal  of  their  despatches  dispels  all  mystery, 
—  or  rather,  proves  there  never  was  any  cause  for  mystery. 
The  sallow,  sickly  boy  of  fourteen  —  for  Carlos  was  no  older 
at  the  time  of  Isabella's  marriage  —  was  possessed  of  too 

*  At  tlio  hoad  of  those  writers  mu.st  undoubtedly  bo  placed  the  Abb^ 
San  Real,  with  whose  romantie  history  of  Don  Carloa  I  am  only  acquainted 
in  the  Castilian  translation,  entitle<l  "  Verdadera  Historia  de  la  Vida  y 
Muerte  del  Prfncipe  Don  CarloH."  Yet.  romance  a.s  if  is.  more  than  one 
Rrave  historian  hius  not  disdained  to  transplant  its  flowers  of  fiction  into 
his  own  barnii  pages  It  is  edifying  to  see  the  manner  in  which  Let), 
who  stands  not  a  little  indebted  to  San  Heal,  after  stating  the  scandalou.-j 
nimom  in  regard  to  Carlos  and  Isabella,  concludes  by  <leclaring  :  "Ma 
come  io  scrivo  hiBtoria,  e  non  romanzx),  non  posso  afTirmar  nulla  di  certo, 
I>erche  nulla  di  ccrto  hd  possuto  raccorc."  Leti,  Vita  di  Filippo  II.,  torn.  L 
p.  560. 
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few  personal  attractions  to  make  it  probable  that  he  could 
have  touched  the  heart  of  his  beautiful  step-mother,  had  she 
been  lightly  disposed.  But  her  intercourse  with  him  from 
the  first  seems  to  have  been  such  as  naturally  arose  from  the 
relations  of  the  parties,  and  from  the  kindness  of  her  dispo- 
sition, which  led  her  to  feel  a  sympathy  for  the  personal 
infirmities  and  misfortunes  of  Carlos.  Far  from  attempting 
to  disguise  her  feelings  in  this  matter,  she  displayed  them 
openly  in  her  correspondence  with  her  mother,  and  before 
her  husband  and  the  world. 

Soon  after  Isabella's  arrival  at  Madrid,  we  find  a  letter 
from  the  bishop  of  Limoges  to  Charles  the  Ninth,  her  brother, 
informing  him  that  "his  sister,  on  entering  the  palace  of 
Madrid,  gave  the  prince  so  gracious  and  affectionate  a  recep- 
tion, that  it  afforded  singular  contentment  to  the  king,  and 
yet  more  to  Carlos,  as  appeared  by  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
queen,  —  as  frequent  as  the  etiquette  of  a  court,  much 
stiffer  than  that  of  Paris,  would  permit."^  Again,  writing 
in  the  following  month,  the  bishop  speaks  of  the  queen  as 
endeavoring  to  amuse  Carlos,  when  he  came  to  see  her  in 
the  evening,  with  such  innocent  games  and  pastimes  as 
might  cheer  the  spirits  of  the  young  prince,  who  seemed  to 
be  wasting  away  under  his  malady.^ 

The  next  year  we  have  a  letter  to  Catherine  de  Medicis 
from  one  of  Isabella's  train,  who  had  accompanied  her  from 
France.  After  speaking  of  her  mistress  as  sometimes  sup- 
ping in  the  garden  with  the  princess  Joanna,  she  says  they 
were  often  joined  there  by  "the  prince,  who  loves  the  queen 

•  "Monsieur  le  prince  d'Hespaigne  fort  extenu6,  la  vint  saluer,  qu'elle 
receut  avec  telle  caresse  et  comportement,  que  si  le  pere  et  toute  la  com- 
paignie  en  ont  receu  ung  singulier  contentement  ledit  prince  1  'a  encores  plus 
grand,  comme  il  a  desmonstr^  depuis  et  d^monstre  lorsqu'il  la  -visite,  qui 
ne  peut  estre  souvent ;  car,  outre  que  les  conversations  de  ce  pays  ne  sont 
pas  si  fr^quentes  et  faciles  qu  'en  France,  sa  fievre  quarte  le  travaille  telle- 
ment,  que  de  joiu-  en  jour  il  va  s'ext^nuant."  L'Eveque  de  Limoges  au 
Roi,  23  f^vrier,  1559,  N4gociations  relatives  au  Regne  de  Frangois  II., 
p.  272. 

^  "  Ayant  ladite  dame  mis  toute  la  peine  qu'il  a  est6  possible  k  luy  donner, 
aux  soirs,  quelque  plaisir  du  bail  et  autres  honnestes  passetemps,  desquels 
il  a  bon  besoin,  car  le  pauvre  prince  est  si  bas  et  ext6nu6,  il  va  d'heure  d 
heure  tant  affoiblissant,  que  les  plus  sages  de  ceste  court  en  ont  bien  petite 
esperance."     L'Eveque  de  Limoges  au  Roi,  l"  mars,  1559,  Ibid.,  p.  291. 
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singularly  well,  and,  as  1  suspect,  would  have  had  no  objec- 
tion to  be  more  nearly  related  to  her."  *  —  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that  Carlos,  grateful  for  kind- 
ne.ss  to  which  he  had  not  been  too  much  accustomed,  should, 
as  he  grew  older,  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  a  princess 
whose  sweet  disposition  and  engaging  manners  seem  to  have 
won  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  her;  or  that  feelings 
of  resentment  should  have  mingled  with  his  regret,  as  he 
thought  of  the  hard  fate  which  had  placed  a  barrier  between 
them.  It  is  po.ssible,  too,  when  we  consider  the  prince's 
impetuous  temper,  that  the  French  historian,  De  Thou, 
may  have  had  good  authority  for  asserting  that  Carlos, 
"after  long  conversations  in  the  queen's  apartment,  was 
often  heard,  as  he  came  out,  to  complain  loudly  of  his 
father's  having  robbed  him  of  her."  "  But  it  could  have  been 
no  vulgar  pa.^ssion  that  he  felt  ff)r  Isabella,  and  certainly  it 
received  no  encouragement  from  her,  if,  as  Brai  tome  tells 
us,  "  insolent  and  audacious  as  he  was  in  his  intercourse 
with  all  other  women,  he  never  came  into  the  presence  of 
his  step-mother  without  such  a  feeling  of  reverence  as  seemed 
to  change  his  very  nature." 

Nor  is  there  the  least  evidence  that  the  admiration  ex- 
cited by  the  queen,  whether  in  Carlos  or  in  the  courtiers, 
gave  any  uneasiness  to  Philip,  who  seems  to  have  reposed 
entire  confidence  in  her  discretion.  And  while  we  find 
Isabella  speaking  of  Philip  to  her  mother  as  "so  good  a 
husband,  aiul  rendering  her  so  hajipy  by  his  attentions,  that 
it  marie  the  cluUest  spot  in  the  world  agreeable  to  her,"  '" 

■  "I,a  royno  r\  la  princos,'*o  la  visitcnt  birn  souvrnt,  rt  Mjpont  en  un 
jardin  <\\i\  i-Ht  anpr^.s  do  la  nn-soii,  ct  le  prinrr  avcK-  pIIp.s,  qui  aimp  la  royne 
sinmilir^rpniput,  <1p  fa<;on  (\\i'\\  np  re  pout  .solpr  do  an  dire  bien.  Jr  crnyn 
qu'il  rrtudrnit  rntrr  dnrnntnijr  Hnn  parent."  Claiulp  do  ...  &  la  Roinc 
M^rr.  anftf,    l.-iOO,    Ibid.,   p.   400. 

•  "On  rntrndit  au.nsi  tro.H-soiivont  co  jfuno  Prinrr,  lorscju'il  sortoit  de  la 
rhanibro  do  la  Iloino  Klizahoth,  avor  fpii  il  avnif  de  longs  of  fr<^quen«  ontre- 
tions.  !»o  plaindro  of  mari)nor  sa  rolpro  ot  son  indifjnaf ion,  do  re  que  Ron 
pere  la  hii  avoit  onlov^'*-.  "      I)r  Thou,  Histoiro   I'nivrrsollo,  torn.   V.   p.  4.34. 

10  "Vou-H  di^^J^-gp,  madame,  rpie  ny  so  n'ostoit  la  bonne  oompaignie  oil 
jp  »ui»i  en  8p  liou,  pt  I'hour  q\ip  j'ai  do  voir  tons  Io8  jours  lo  roy  mon  Boi- 
gnpur,  jo  tro\ivorois  so  lieu  I'lin  flos  plus  fAohoux  d)i  mondo.  Mais  je  vous 
a<wuro,  maflamo,  que  j'ay  un  si  bon  mari  ot  siiis  si  heurpuso  quo,  quant  il 
!»;  scrojt  cent  foi.s  flavantago,  jr  no  m'y  fAcherois  point."     La  Reine  Catho- 
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we  meet  with  a  letter  from  the  French  minister,  Guibert. 
saying  that  "the  king  goes  on  loving  the  queen  more  and 
more,  and  that  her  influence  has  increased  threefold  within 
the  last  few  months."  "  A  few  years  later,  in  1565,  St. 
Sulpice,  then  ambassador  in  Madrid,  writes  to  the  queen- 
mother  in  emphatic  terms  of  the  affectionate  intercourse 
that  subsisted  between  Philip  and  his  consort.  "I  can 
assure  you,  madam,"  he  says,  "that  the  queen,  your  daugh- 
ter, lives  in  the  greatest  content  in  the  world,  by  reason  of 
the  perfect  friendship  which  ever  draws  her  more  closely  to 
her  husband.  He  shows  her  the  most  unreserved  confidence, 
and  is  so  cordial  in  his  treatment  of  her  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired."  ^-  The  writer  quotes  a  declaration  made  to 
him  by  Philip,  that  "  the  loss  of  his  consort  would  be  a  heavier 
misfortune  than  had  ever  yet  befallen  him."  ^^ 

Nor  was  this  an  empty  profession  in  the  king,  as  he  evinced 
by  his  indulgence  of  Isabella's  tastes,  —  even  those  national 
tastes  which  were  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  more 
rigid  rules  of  Castilian  etiquette.  To  show  the  freedom  with 
which  she  lived,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  touching  on  a 
few  particulars,  already  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter.  On 
her  coming  into  the  country,  she  was  greeted  with  balls  and 
other  festivities,  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  in  the 
■gay  capital  of  France.  Her  domestic  establishment  was  on 
a  scale  of  magnificence  suited  to  her  station;  and  the  old 
courtier,  Brantome,  dwells  with  delight  on  the  splendid 
profusion  of  her  wardrobe,  and  the  costly  jewels  with  which 
it  was  adorned.  When  she  went  abroad,  she  dispensed  with 
her  veil,  after  the  fashion  of  her  own  country,  though  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  habits  of  the  Spanish  ladies.  Yet 
it  made  her  a  greater  favorite  with  the  people,  who  crowded 
around  her  wherever  she  appeared,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her  beautiful  features.  She  brought  into  the  country  a 
troop  of  French  ladies  and  waiting-women,  some  of  whom 
remained,  and  married  in  Castile.     Such  as  returned  home, 

lique  k  la  Reine  Mere,  N^gociations  relatives  au  Regne  de  Francois  II., 
p.  813. 

"  Raumer,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  vol.  I.  p.  129. 

■2  Ibid.,   p.    130. 

*^  Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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she  provided  with  liberal  dowries.  To  persons  of  her  own 
nation  she  was  ever  accessible,  —  receiving  the  humblest  as 
well  as  the  highest,  says  her  biographer,  with  her  wonted 
benignity.  With  them  she  conversed  in  her  native  tongue. 
But,  in  the  course  of  three  months,  her  ready  wit  had  so  far 
mastered  the  Castilian,  that  she  could  make  herself  under- 
stood in  that  language,  and  in  a  short  time  spoke  it  with 
elegance,  though  with  a  slight  foreign  accent,  not  unpleasing. 
Born  and  bred  among  a  people  so  different  from  that  with 
whom  her  lot  was  now  cast,  Isabella  seemed  to  unite  in  her 
own  person  the  good  qualities  of  each.  The  easy  vivacity 
of  the  French  character  was  so  happily  tempered  by  the 
gravity  of  the  Spanish,  as  to  give  an  inexpressible  charm  to 
her  manners.'*  Thus  richly  endowed  with  the  best  gifts 
of  nature  and  of  fortune,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Elizabeth  of 
France  should  have  been  the  delight  of  the  courtly  circle 
over  which  she  presided,  and  of  which  she  was  the  greatest 
ornament. 

Her  gentle  nature  must  have  been  much  disturbed  by 
witnessing  the  wild,  capricious  temper  of  Carlos,  and  the 
daily  increasing  estrangement  of  his  father.  Yet  she  did 
not  despair  of  reclaiming  him.  At  least,  we  may  infer  so 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  she  seconded  her  mother  in 
pressing  the  union  of  her  sister,  Catherine  de  Medicis' 
younger  daughter,  with  the  prince.  "My  sister  is  of  so 
excellent  a  disposition,"  the  queen  said  to  Ruy  Gomez, 
"that  no  princess  in  Christendom  would  be  more  apt  to 
moderate  and  accommodate  herself  to  my  step-son's  humors, 
or  be  better  suited  to  the  father,  as  well  as  the  son,  in  their 
relations  with  each  other."  '*  But  although  the  minister 
readily  adopted  the  queen's  views  in  the  matter,  they  met 
with  little  encouragement  from  Philip,  who,  at  that  time, 
seemed  more  inclined  to  a  connection  with  the  hou.se  of 
Austria. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  .seen  the  pain  occasioned 

'•  "Oflto  taillo,  rile  1 'arrompajjnoit  cl'un  port,  <riine  majesty'',  d'lin  RCflte, 
«l'un  marrhpr  rt  fi'iinr  (fraco  rnf rrmpsl^-o  fie  1  V-ppaRnolc  rt  i\r  la  frangoiHe  en 
Krft\-it^  ft  rn  flo\icrur."  Sro  BranfAmp,  (fEuvrr**,  torn.  V.  p.  120,)  whose 
loyal  pencil  ha*  traroH  the  iinpamrnt.s  of  I.onbolla  an  (tivrn  in  the  text. 

'•  Raumer,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  \ol.   I.  p.   1.31. 
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to  Isabella  by  the  arrest  of  Carlos.  Although  so  far  a  gainer 
by  it  as  it  opened  to  her  own  posterity  the  way  to  the  succes- 
sion, she  wept,  as  the  ambassador  Fourquevaulx  tells  us, 
for  two  days,  over  the  misfortune  of  her  step-son,  until  for- 
bidden by  Philip  to  weep  any  longer.^®  During  his  confine- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  she  was  not  permitted  to  visit  him,  — 
not  even  to  soften  the  bitterness  of  his  dying  hour.  And  how 
much  her  presence  would  have  soothed  him,  at  such  a  time, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  simple  memorandum  found  among 
his  papers,  in  winch  he  assigns  her  the  first  place  among  his 
friends,  as  having  been  ever  the  most  loving  to  him.^^  The 
same  affection,  however  we  may  define  it,  which  he  had  borne 
her  from  the  first,  he  retained  to  the  last  hour  of  his  hfe. 
All  that  was  now  granted  to  Isabella  was  the  sad  consolation 
of  joining  with  the  princess  Joanna,  and  the  few  friends  who 
still  cherished  the  memory  of  Carlos,  in  celebrating  his 
funeral  obsequies. 

Not  long  after  that  event,  it  was  announced  that  the  queen 
was  pregnant;  and  the  nation  fondly  hoped  that  it  would 
find  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  its  rightful  prince,  in  the 
birth  of  a  new  heir  to  the  throne.  But  this  hope  was  destined 
soon  to  be  destroyed.  Owing  to  some  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  the  physicians,  who,  at  an  early  period,  misun- 
derstood the  queen's  situation,  the  medicines  they  gave  her 
had  an  injurious  effect  on  her  constitution.^^  It  is  certain 
that  Isabella  placed  little  confidence  in  the  Spanish  doctors, 
or  in  their  prescriptions.**  There  may  have  been  good 
gri)Und  for  her  distrust;  for  their  vigorous  applications 
savor  not  a  little  of  the  Sangrado  school  of  practice,  directed 
quite  as  much  against  the  constitution  of  the  patient  as 

"  Letter  of  Fourquevaulx,  February  5,  1568,  ap.  Ibid.,  p.    139. 

"  "Gli  amici,  in  primo  loco  la  Regfna,  la  quale  diceva  che  gli  era  amore- 
volissima,  Don  Giovanni  d'  Austria  suo  carissimo  et  diletissimo  zio,"  etc. 
Lettera  del  Nunzio,  Marzo  2,  1568,  MS. 

'*  Letter  of  Fourquevaulx,  October  3,  1568,  ap.  Raumer,  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  vol.  I.  p.  158. 

'*  "Pero  la  Reyna  hacia  muy  poco  caudal  de  lo  que  los  medicos  decian, 
dando  6,  entender  con  su  Real  condicion  y  gracioso  semblante  tener  poca 
neeesidad  de  sus  medicinas."  Relacion  de  la  Enfermedad  y  E.ssequia9 
funebres  de  la  Serenissima  Reyna  de  Espana  Dona  Ysabel  de  Valois,  por 
Juan  Lopez,  Catedratico  del  Estudio  de  Madrid,  (Madrid,  1569,)  fol.  4. 
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against  his  disease.  About  the  middle  of  September  a  fever 
set  in,  which,  though  not  violent,  was  so  obstinate  as  to  defy 
all  the  efforts  of  the  physicians  to  reduce  it.  More  alarming 
symptoms  soon  followed.  The  queen  frequently  swooned. 
Her  extremities  became  torpid.  Medicines  were  of  no  avail, 
for  her  .stomach  refused  to  retain  them.^°  Processions  were 
everywhere  made  to  the  churches,  and  young  and  old  joined 
in  prayers  for  her  recovery.  But  these  prayers  were  not 
heard.  The  strength  of  Isabella  continued  rapidly  to  decline, 
and  by  the  last  of  September  her  life  was  despaired  of.  The 
physicians  declared  that  science  could  go  no  further,  and  that 
the  queen's  only  hope  must  be  in  Heaven.^'  —  In  Heaven  she 
had  always  trusted;  nor  was  she  so  wedded  to  the  pomps 
and  glories  of  the  world,  that  she  could  not  now  willingly 
resign  them. 

As  her  ladies,  many  of  them  her  countrywomen,  stood 
weeping  around  her  bed,  she  endeavored  to  console  them 
under  their  affliction,  kindly  expressing  the  interest  she  took 
ill  their  future  welfare,  and  her  regret  that  she  had  not  made 
them  a  better  mistre.ss;  —  "as  if,"  says  a  contemporary, 
who  has  left  a  minute  record  of  her  last  moments,  "she  had 
not  been  always  more  of  a  mother  than  a  mistress  to  them 
all!  "22 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  of  October,  as  Isabella  felt 
herself  drawing  near  her  end,  she  made  her  will.  She  then 
confessed,  partook  of  the  sacrament,  and,  at  her  desire, 
extreme  unction  was  administered  to  her.  Cardinal  Espi- 
nosa  and  the  king's  confessf)r,  the  bishop  of  Cuen(;a,  who 
were  present,  while  they  offered  her  spiritual  coun.sel  and 
consolation,  were  greatly  edified  by  her  deportment;    and, 

"  Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

Tlif  Irarnfil  profe«8or  lia-s  Riven  the  variotw  .<«ymptom3  of  the  queen's 
nialmly  with  ax  rurioim  a  minutonrsH  as  if  ho  bad  bef?n  concocting  a  medical 
iffKirt.  As  an  order  wa-s  isHiied,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  work, 
prrthibitinie;  its  sale,  copies  of  it  are  exceedingly  rare. 

"  Quintana,  Historia  tie  Madrid,  fol.  390.  —  Letter  of  Kourquevaulx, 
October  3,  l.'ifiK,  ap.  Rawnier,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Onturies,  vol. 
1.  p.  139.  — Juan  Lopez,  Relacion  ile  la  Knfennedad  de  la  lieyna  Vsabel, 
ubi  Hupra.  —  Pinelo.    Anales  <le   Madrid,    M.^. 

""Por<)ue  en  efecto,  el  niodo  y  nianera  conque  ella  las  trataba,  no 
her*  de  setiorH  li  (|uien  pare<-ifsen  servir,  sino  de  niadre  y  compafiera. " 
Juan  I^pez,   Kelucion  dtt  la  Knferniedad  de  la  Heyna  Vaabel,  luc'.  cit. 
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giving  her  their  parting  benediction,  they  went  away  deeply 
affected  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  resignation  which  she  dis- 
played.-^ 

Before  daybreak,  on  the  following  morning,  she  had  her 
last  interview  with  Philip.  We  have  the  account  of  it  from 
Fourquevaulx.  "The  queen  spoke  to  her  husband  very 
naturally,"  says  the  ambassador,  "and  like  a  Christian. 
She  took  leave  of  him  for  ever,  and  never  did  princess  show 
more  goodness  and  piety.  She  commended  to  him  her  two 
daughters,  and  her  principal  attendants,  beseeching  him  to 
Uve  in  amity  with  the  king  of  France,  her  brother,  and  to 
maintain  peace,  —  with  other  discourse,  which  could  not 
fail  to  touch  the  heart  of  a  good  husband,  which  the  king  was 
to  her.  He  showed,  in  his  replies,  the  same  composure  as 
she  did,  and  promised  to  obey  all  her  requests,  but  added, 
he  did  not  think  her  end  so  near.  He  then  withdrew,  —  as 
I  was  told,  —  in  great  anguish,  to  his  own  chamber."  ^* 
Philip  sent  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  to  comfort  his 
wife  in  her  last  moments.  It  was  the  most  precious  of  his 
relics,  and  was  richly  studded  with  pearls  and  diamonds.^'^ 
Isabella  fervently  kissed  the  sacred  relic,  and  held  it,  with 
the  crucifix,  in  her  hand,  while  she  yet  lived. 

Not  long  after  the  interview  with  her  husband,  the  am- 
bassador was  summoned  to  her  bedside.  He  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  her  native  land,  and  of  the  dear  friends  there 
she  was  never  more  to  see.  "She  knew  me,"  writes  Four- 
quevaulx, "and  said,  'You  see  me  in  the  act  of  quitting  this 
vaiu  world,  to  pass  to  a  more  pleasant  kingdom,  there,  as  I 
hope,  to  be  for  ever  with  my  God.  Tell  my  mother,  the  queen, 
and  the  king,  my  brother,  to  bear  my  death  with  patience, 
and  to  comfort  themselves  with  the  reflection,  that  no  hap- 
piness on  earth  has  ever  made  me  so  content,  as  the  prospect 
now  does  of  approaching  my  Creator.     I  shall  soon  be  in  a 

23  Ibid.  —  Pinelo,  Anales  de  Madrid,  MS. 

^*  Letter  of  Fourquevaulx,  October  3,  1568,  ap.  Raumer,  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,   vol.   L   p.   159. 

-*  "Habia  ordenado  se  tragese  el  lignum  cnicis  del  Rey  nuestro  Senor, 
que  es  una  muy  buena  parte  que  con  grandismo  hornato  de  oro  y  perlas 
de  supremo  valor  S.  M.  tiene."  Juan  Lopez,  Relacion  de  la  Enfermedad 
de  la  Reyna  Ysabel. 
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better  situation  to  do  them  service,  and  to  implore  God  to 
take  them  and  my  brothers  under  liis  holy  protection.  Be- 
seech them,  in  my  name,  to  watch  over  their  kingdom,  that 
an  end  may  be  put  to  the  heresies  which  have  spread  there. 
And  I  will  pray  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  to  grant  that  they 
may  take  my  death  with  patience,  and  hold  me  for  happy.'  "  ^ 

The  amba.ssador  said  a  few  words  of  comfort,  endeavoring 
to  give  her,  if  possible,  some  hopes  of  life.  But  she  answered, 
"You  will  soon  know  how  near  I  am  to  my  end.  God  has 
given  me  grace  to  despise  the  world  and  its  grandeur,  and 
to  fix  all  my  hopes  on  him  and  Jesus  Christ.  Never  did  a 
thought  occasion  me  less  anxiety  than  that  of  death." 

"She  then  listened  to  the  exhortations  of  her  confessor, 
remaining  in  full  possession  of  her  consciousness,  till  a  few 
minutes  before  her  death.  A  slight  restlessness  seemed  to 
come  over  her,  which  soon  subsided,  and  she  expired  so 
tranquilly  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  moment  when 
she  gave  up  the  ghost.  Yet  she  opened  her  eyes  once, 
bright  and  glancing,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  woi  Id  address 
me  some  further  commands,  —  at  least,  her  looks  were  fixed 
on  me."  " 

Not  long  before  Isabella's  death,  she  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter.  Its  birth  was  premature,  and  it  lived  only  to  be 
baptized.  The  infant  was  laid  in  the  same  coffin  with  its 
mother;  and,  that  very  evening,  their  remains  were  borne 
in  solemn  procession  to  the  royal  chapel.^"  The  tolling  of 
the  bells  in  the  churches  and  monasteries  throughout  the 
city  announced  the  sad  tidings  to  the  people,  who  filled  the 

*•  Letter  of  Fourquevaulx,  ap.  Raumer,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  vol.  I.  p.  159. 

"  Ibid.,  loc  cit. 

Tlie  correspondence  of  the  French  ambaAnador,  Fourquevaulx,  is  pre- 
fM-rved,  in  MS.,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Raumer,  with  his  usual 
judgment,  has  freely  extracted  from  it  ;  and  the  free«lom  with  which  I 
have  drawn  U|x)n  him  shows  the  importance  of  his  extracts  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  tlie  present  stor>'.  I  regret  that  my  knowle<lge  of  the  existence 
of  this  correspondence  came  too  late  to  allow  me  to  draw  from  the  original 
sources. 

*  "  Bistieron  a  la  Ueyna  de  hahito  de  S.  Francisco,  y  la  pusieron  en  un 
ataud  poniendo  con  flla  la  infanta  f|u<'  en  poco  espacio  habiendo  recebido 
agiia  fie  Fj«piritu  Santo  niuri6."  .luan  Lopez,  Relacion  <le  la  Knfermedad 
de  la  Revna  Vsabel. 
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air  with  their  cries,  making  everywhere  the  most  passionate 
demonstrations  of  grief;  ^'-^  for  the  queen,  says  Brantome, 
"  was  regarded  by  them  not  merely  with  feehngs  of  reverence, 
but  of  idolatry."  ^^ 

In  the  chapel  were  gathered  together  whatever  was  illus- 
trious in  the  capital,  —  the  high  ecclesiastics,  and  the  differ- 
ent religious  bodies,  the  grandees  and  cavaliers  of  the  court, 
and  the  queen's  ladies  of  honor.  At  the  head  of  these  stood 
the  duchess  of  Alva,  the  mistress  of  the  robes,  with  the 
duchess  of  Feria  —  an  English  lady,  married  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Mary  Tudor  —  and  the  princess 
of  Eboli,  a  name  noted  in  history.  The  coffin  of  the  de- 
ceased queen,  covered  with  its  gorgeous  pall  of  brocade, 
was  placed  on  a  scaffold  shrouded  in  black,  and  surrounded 
with  numerous  silver  sconces  bearing  wax  tapers,  that  shed 
a  gloomy  lustre  over  the  scene.^^  The  services  were  per- 
formed amidst  the  deepest  stillness  of  the  audience,  unless 
when  broken  by  the  wailings  of  the  women,  which  mingled 
in  sad  harmony  with  the  chant  of  the  priests  and  the  sweet 
and  solenm  music  that  accompanied  the  office  for  the  dead.^^ 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  coffin  was  opened  in 
presence  of  the  duchess  of  Alva  and  the  weeping  ladies  of 
her  train,  who  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  features  still  beau- 
tiful in  death.^^     The  duchess   then   filled    the  coffin  with 

^  "Fue  cosa  increible  el  doblar,  y  chamorear,  por  todas  las  parroqiiias, 
y  monasterios,  y  hospitales.  Lo  cual  causo  un  nuebo  dolor  y  grandisimo 
aumento  de  tristeza,  siendo  ya  algo  tarde  los  grandes  que  en  la  corte  se 
hallaban,  y  mayordomos  de  S.  M.  sacaron  el  cuerpode  la  Reyna,  y  binieron 
con  e'  a  la  Capilla  Real."     Ibid. 

*"  "Jamais  on  ne  vit  peuple  si  desol6  ny  si  afflig^,  ni  tant  jeter  de  hauts 
cris,  ny  tant  espandre  de  lannes  qu'il  fit.  .  .  .  Que,  pour  maniere  de  par- 
ler,  vous  eussiez  dit  qu'il  I'idolatroit  plustost  qu'il  ne  I'honoroit  et  reve- 
roit."     Brantome,  CEu\Tes,  torn.  V.  p.   131. 

*'  "Puesto  el  cuerpo  por  este  orden  cubierto  con  un  muy  rico  pano  de 
brocado  rodeado  el  cadalso  de  muchas  achas  en  sus  muy  sumtuosos  blan- 
dones  de  plata."  Juan  Lopez,  Relacion  de  la  Enfermedad  de  la  Reyna 
Ysabel,   ubi  supra. 

*^  "Las  damas  en  las  tribunas  de  donde  oye  misa  con  hartos  suspires 
y  soUozos  llebaban  el  contrapunto  &  la  suave,  triste  y  contemplatiba  musica, 
conque  empezaron  el  oficio  la  capUla  de  S.  M."     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

^^  "Las  cuales  viendo  apartar  el  cuerpo,  dieron  muchos  gritos,  y  sus- 

piros  y  abriendole  la  duquesa  de  Alba,  trajo  muchos  polbos  de  olores  aroma- 

ticos  de  grande  olor  y  fragrancia  y  embalsamon  a  la  Reyna :  la  cual  aunque 

habia  pasado  tanto  tiempo  estaba  como  si  entonces  acabara  de  morir,  y 

Vol.  II  — 16 
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flowers  and  sweet-scented  herbs;  and  the  remains  of  mother 
and  child  were  transported  by  the  same  sorrowing  company 
to  the  convent  of  the  barefooted  Carmehtes.  Here  they 
reposed  till  the  year  1573,  when  they  were  borne,  with  the 
remains  of  Carlos,  to  the  stately  mausoleum  of  the  Escorial; 
and  the  populace,  as  they  gazed  on  the  funeral  train,  invoked 
the  name  of  Isabella  as  that  of  a  saint.''* 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  Cardinal  Guise  arrived  from 
France  with  letters  of  condolence  from  Charles  the  Ninth 
to  his  royal  brother-in-law.  The  instructions  to  the  cardinal 
do  not  infer  any  distrust,  on  the  part  of  the  French  monarch, 
as  to  the  manner  of  his  sister's  death.  The  more  suspicious 
temper  of  the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  is  seen 
in  her  directions  to  Fourquevaulx  to  find  out  what  was 
said  on  the  subject  of  her  daughter's  death,  and  to  report 
it  to  her.*'  —  It  does  not  seem  that  the  ambassador  gathered 
any  information  of  consequence,  to  add  to  his  former  details. 

Philip  himself  may  have  had  in  his  mind  the  possible 
existence  of  such  suspicions,  when  he  told  the  cardinal, 
that  "his  best  consolation  for  his  loss  was  derived  from  his 
reflection  on  the  simple  and  excellent  life  of  the  queen.  All 
lier  attendants,  her  ladies  and  maids,  knew  how  well  he  had 
treated  her,  as  was  sufl^ciently  proved  by  the  extraordinary 
sorrow  which  he  felt  at  her  death.  Hereupon,"  continues 
the  cardinal,  "  he  broke  forth  into  a  panegyric  on  her  virtues, 
and  said,  were  he  to  choose  again,  he  could  wish  nothing 
Ijctter  than  to  find  just  such  another."  ^  —  It  was  not  long 
l)efore  Philip  made  the  attempt.  In  eighteen  months  from 
the  date  of  his  conversation  with  the  cardinal,  the  thrice- 
widowed  husband  led  to  the  altar  his  fourth  and  last  wife, 
.\nne  of  .Austria,  —  like  her  predecessor,  as  we  have  .seen, 
the  destined  bride  of  his  son.  The  facility  with  which  her 
imperial  parents  trusted  the  young  princess  to  the  protection 
(•f    Philip  may  be  thought  to  intimate   pretty  clearly  that 

ron  tan  f^an  hermosiira  en  «•!  rostro  que  no  j)ar(>oia  e«ta  nmerta."  IhitJ., 
ubi  supra. 

"  I.fttfT  of  St.  r.oar,  Juno  18,  1573,  ap.  Raunur,  Sixtronth  and  Seven- 
tfonth  (Vnturif-*,  vol.   I.  p.   103.  —  Quintana,  Hi.Htoria  dp  Madrid,  fol.  370. 

**  I.ottrr  of  ("athfrinf  ile  Mp<liri.«»,  ap.  !{auin«T,  vol.  1.  p.  102. 

-•  I.c-tlf-r  of  Cardinal  Guiw,  Fobruary  0,  l.'iOU,  up.  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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they,  at  least,  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  king's  treatment 
of  his  former  wife. 

Isabella,  at  her  decease,  was  but  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  eight  of  which  she  had  been  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Spain.  She  left  two  children,  both  daughters;  —  Catherine, 
afterwards  married  to  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  Clara  Eugenia, 
who  became  with  her  husband,  the  Archduke  Albert,  joint 
ruler  of  the  Netherlands,  and  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  share  of  both  the  love  and  the  confidence  of  Philip, 
than  he  ever  vouchsafed  to  any  other  being. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Queen  Isabella,  stripped  of  the  color- 
ing of  romance,  for  which,  in  truth,  it  has  been  quite  as 
much  indebted  to  the  pen  of  the  historian  as  to  that  of  the 
poet.  From  the  whole  account,  it  appears  that,  if  Carlos, 
at  any  time,  indulged  a  criminal  passion  for  his  step-mother, 
such  a  passion  was  never  requited  or  encouraged  by  Isabella, 
who  seems  to  have  felt  for  him  only  the  sentiments  that 
were  justified  by  their  connection,  and  by  the  appeal  which 
his  misfortunes  made  to  her  sympathy.  Notwithstanding 
some  feelings  of  resentment,  not  unnatural,  when,  in  the 
words  of  Brantome,  "he  had  been  defrauded  of  so  fair  a 
prize,"  there  is  yet  little  evidence  that  the  prince's  passion 
for  her  rose  higher  than  the  sentiments  of  love  and  grati- 
tude which  her  kindness  might  well  have  awakened  in  an 
affectionate  nature.^^  And  that  such,  with  all  his  errors, 
was  the  nature  of  Carlos,  is  shown,  among  other  examples, 
by  his  steady  attachment  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  his  uncle, 
and  by  his  devotion  to  his  early  preceptor,  the  bishop  of  Osma. 

There  is  no  proof  that  Philip  was,  at  any  time,  displeased 
with  the  conduct  of  his  queen,  or  that  he  regarded  his  son 
in  the  light  of  a  rival.  Least  of  all  is  there  anything  in  the 
history  of  the  time  to  show  that  he  sacrificed  his  wife  to  his 
jealousy.^*     The  contrary  is  well  established  by  those  of  her 

'^  The  openness  with  which  Carlos  avowed  his  sentiments  for  Isabella 
may  be  thought  some  proof  of  their  innocence.  Catherine  de  Medicis,  in 
a  letter  to  Fourquevaulx,  dated  February  23,  1568,  says,  alluding  to  the 
prince's  arrest;  'I  am  concerned  that  the  event  verj'  much  distresses 
my  daughter,  as  well  with  regard  to  her  husband  as  in  respect  of  the  prince, 
who  has  always  let  her  know  the  good-will  he  bears  to  her."     Ibid.,  p.  141. 

**  The  French  historian,  De  Thou,  by  no  means  disposed  to  pass  too 
favorable  a  judgment  on  the  actions  ol  Philip,  and  who  in  the  present  case 
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own  countrymen  who  had  free  access  to  her  during  her  life- 
time, —  some  of  them  in  the  hour  of  her  death,  —  whose 
correspondence  with  her  family  would  not  have  failed  to 
intimate  their  suspicions,  had  there  been  anything  to  sus- 
pect. 

Well  would  it  be  for  the  memory  of  Philip  the  Second, 
could  the  historian  find  no  heavier  sin  to  lay  to  his  charge 
than  his  treatment  of  Isabella.  From  first  to  last,  he  seems 
to  have  regarded  her  with  the  indulgence  of  an  affectionate 
husband.  Whether  she  ever  obtained  such  an  ascendency 
over  his  close  and  cautious  nature  as  to  be  allowed  to  share 
in  his  confidence  and  his  counsels,  may  well  be  doubted. 
Her  temper  would  seem  to  have  been  too  gentle,  too  devoid 
of  worldly  ambition,  to  prompt  her  to  meddle  with  affairs 
for  which  she  was  fitted  neither  by  nature  nor  education. 
Yet  Brantome  assures  us,  that  she  exercised  a  most  salutary 
influence  over  her  lord  in  his  relations  with  France,  and  that 
the  value  of  this  influence  was  appreciated  in  later  times, 
when  the  growing  misunderstandings  between  the  two 
courts  were  left  to  rankle,  without  any  friendly  hand  to  heal 
them.^"  "Her  death,"  he  continues,  "was  as  bitter  to  her 
own  nation  as  it  was  to  the  Spaniards;  and  if  the  latter 
called  her  'the  Queen  of  Peace  and  Goodness,'  the  former 
with  no  less  reason  styled  her  'the  Olive-branch.'"  *°  "But 
she  has  passed  away,"  he  exclaims,  "  in  the  sweet  and  pleas- 
would  certainly  not  be  likely  to  .show  him  any  particular  grace,  rejects 
without  hesitation  tlie  suspicion  of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  king.  "Quel- 
t|ues-uiw  Koupvoruierent  Philippe  de  I'avoir  fait  enipois.soner,  parce  qu'il 
lui  avoit  fait  un  crime  <le  la  trop  graiule  familiarit/'  <iu'elle  avoit  avec  Dom 
Carlos.  II  eat  n<^anmoins  facile  de  .se  convaincre  du  contraire,  par  la  grande 
et  .sincf^re  douleurcjue  sa  mort  causa,  tant  ii  la  ('our  que  dans  toute  I'Kspagne  ; 
le  Hoi  la  pleura,  comme  unc  femme  (pi'il  aimuit  tres-tendrement. "  Hia- 
toire  Universelle,  tom.  V.  p.  437. 

'*  HrantAme,   Q-Aivres,    tom.    V.    p.    137. 

Yet  Isabella's  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  found  fa>ilt  with  her 
daughter,  in  the  interview  at  Hayonne,  for  having  become  altogether  a 
Spaniard,  saying  to  her  tatmtingly,  "Muj/  Hspnnoln  vfnin."  To  which 
the  queen  meekly  replied,  "It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  ho;  but  you  will 
still  find  me  the  same  daughter  to  you  as  when  you  sent  me  to  Spain." 
The  anecdote  is  told  bv  Alva  in  a  letter  to  the  king.  Carta  del  Duque  de 
Alva  al    Key,   MS. 

*'  ".AaHsi  rapfwlloit-on  la  Rryna  de  la  paz  y  de  In  bondad,  c'est-A-dire 
la  Reyne  de  la  paix  et  <le  lu  bont<' ;  ct  nos  Franfois  I'appellarent  I'olive  de 
paix."     Ibid.,   p.    ll^J. 
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ant  April  of  her  age,  —  when  her  beauty  was  such  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  might  almost  defy  the  assaults  of  time."  " 

The  queen  occupies  an  important  place  in  that  rich  gallery 
of  portraits  in  which  Brantome  has  endeavored  to  perpetuate 
the  features  of  his  contemporaries.  In  no  one  of  them  has 
he  traced  the  lineaments  with  a  more  tender  and  delicate 
hand.  Even  the  breath  of  scandal  has  had  no  power  to 
dim  the  purity  of  their  expression.  Of  all  that  illustrious 
company  which  the  artist  has  brought  in  review  before  the 
eyes  of  posterity,  there  is  no  one  to  whom  he  has  so  truly 
rendered  the  homage  of  the  heart,  as  to  Elizabeth  of  France. 

But  from  these  scenes  of  domestic  sorrow,  it  is  time  that 
we  should  turn  to  others  of  a  more  stirring  and  adventurous 
character. 

*'  "Elle  est  morte  au  plus  beau  et  plaisant  avril  de  son  aagc.  .  .  .  Car 
elle  estoit  de  naturel  et  de  tainct  pour  durer  longtemps  belle,  et  ausai  que 
la  vieillesse  ne  I'eust  ose  attaquer,  car  sa  beauts  fut  est6  plus  forte."  Ibid., 
.p.  137. 


BOOK  V 

CHAPTER  I 
The  Moors  of  Spain 

Conquest  of  Spain  by  tlie  Arabs. — Slow  Recovery  by  the  Spaniards. — 
Efforts  to  convert  the  Mo.slem.s. — Their  Homos  in  llie  Alpujarras. — 
Their  Treatment  by  the  Government. — The  Minister  Espinosa. — Edict 
against  the  Moriscoes.  —  Their  Ineffectual  Remonstrance. 

1566,  1567 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  year 
711,  that  the  Arabs,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  conquest  which' 
had  been  breathed  into  them  by  their  warlike  apoetle,  after 
traversing  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  reached 
the  borders  of  those  straits  that  sejiarate  Africa  from  lOurope. 
Here  they  paused  for  a  moment,  before  carrying  their  ban- 
ners into  a  strange  and  unknown  quarter  of  the  globe.  It 
was  but  for  a  moment,  however,  when,  with  accumulated 
strength,  they  descended  on  the  sunny  fields  of  .Andalusia, 
met  the  whole  Gothic  array  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalet€, 
and,  after  that  fatal  battle  in  which  King  Roderick  fell  with 
the  flower  of  his  nobility,  spread  themselves,  like  an  army 
of  locusts,  over  every  part  of  the  Peninsula.  Three  years 
sufficed  for  the  conquest  of  the  country,  —  except  that 
small  corner  in  the  north,  where  a  remnant  of  the  Goths 
contrived  to  maintain  a  savage  independence,  and  where 
the  rudeness  of  the  soil  liold  out  to  the  Saracens  no  tempta- 
tion to  follow  them. 

It  was  much  the  same  story  that  was  repeated,  more  than 
three  centuries  later,  by  the  Norman  conquerors  in  England. 
The  battle  of  Hastings  was  to  that  kingdom  what  the  battle 
of  the  rjuadalote  was  to  Spain  ;  though  the  Norman  V)arons, 
as  they  rode  over  the  prf>sfr;ilc  land,  dictated  terms  to  the 
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vanquished  of  a  sterner  character  than  those  granted  by  the 
Saracens. 

But  whatever  resemblance  there  may  be  in  the  general 
outlines  of  the  two  conquests,  there  is  none  in  the  results 
that  followed.  In  England  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon, 
sprung  from  a  common  stock,  could  not  permanently  be  kept 
asunder  by  the  barrier  which  at  first  was  naturally  interposed 
between  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered;  and  in  less, 
probably,  than  three  centuries  after  the  invasion,  the  two 
nations  had  imperceptibly  melted  into  one,  so  that  the 
Englishman  of  that  day  might  trace  the  current  that  flowed 
through  his  veins  to  both  a  Norman  and  a  Saxon  origin. 

It  was  far  otherwise  in  Spain,  where  difference  of  race,  of 
religion,  of  national  tradition,  of  moral  and  physical  organi- 
zation, placed  a  gulf  between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished 
too  wide  to  be  overleaped.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  very 
many  of  the  natives,  accepting  the  liberal  terms  offered  by 
the  Saracens,  preferred  remaining  in  the  genial  clime  of 
the  south  to  sharing  the  rude  independence  of  their  brethren 
in  the  Asturias,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  intermar- 
riages, to  some  extent,  took  place  between  them  and  their 
Moslem  conquerors.  To  what  extent  cannot  now  be  known. 
The  intercourse  was  certainly  far  greater  than  that  between 
our  New-England  ancestors  and  the  Indian  race  which  they 
found  in  possession  of  the  soil,  —  that  ill-fated  race,  which 
seems  to  have  shrunk  from  the  touch  of  civilization,  and  to 
have  passed  away  before  it  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
before  the  breath  of  winter.  The  union  was  probably  not 
so  intimate  as  that  which  existed  between  the  old  Spaniards 
and  the  semi-civilized  tribes  that  occupied  the  plateau  of 
Mexico,  whose  descendants,  at  this  day,  are  to  be  there 
seen  filling  the  highest  places,  both  social  and  political,  and 
whose  especial  boast  it  is  to  have  sprung  from  the  country- 
men of  Montezuma. 

The  very  anxiety  shown  by  the  modern  Spaniard  to  prove 
that  only  the  songre  azul  —  " h\ue  blood"  —  flows  through 
his  veins,  uncontaminated  by  any  Moorish  or  Jewish  taint, 
may  be  thought  to  afford  some  evidence  of  the  intimacy 
which  once  existed  between  his  forefathers  and  the  tribes 
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of  Eastern  origin.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
no  length  of  time  ever  served,  in  the  eye  of  the  Spaniard,  to 
give  the  Moslem  invader  a  title  to  the  soil ;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  eight  centuries,  —  as  long  a  period  as  that 
which  has  passed  since  the  Norman  conquest,  —  the  Arabs 
were  still  looked  upon  as  intruders  whom  it  was  the  sacred 
duty  of  the  Spaniards  to  exterminate  or  to  expel  from  the 
land. 

This  then  was  their  mission.  And  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  faithfully  they  fulfilled  it;  and  during  the  long  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  other  nations  were  occupied  with 
base  feudal  quarrels  or  border  warfare,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
the  Spaniard  intent  on  the  one  great  object  of  reclaiming 
his  country  from  the  possession  of  the  infidel.  It  was  a 
work  of  time;  and  his  progress,  at  first  almost  imperceptible, 
was  to  be  measured  by  centuries.  By  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  it  had  reached  as  far  as  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro. 
By  the  middle  of  the  eleventh,  the  victorious  banner  of  the 
Cid  had  penetrated  to  the  Tagus.  The  fortunes  of  Christian 
Spain  trembled  in  the  balance  on  the  great  day  of  Navas  de 
Tolosa,  which  gave  a  permanent  ascendency  to  the  Castilian 
arms ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  cam- 
paigns of  James  the  First  of  Aragon,  and  of  St.  Ferdinimd 
of  Castile,  stripping  the  Moslems  of  the  other  southern 
provinces,  had  reduced  them  to  the  petty  kingdom  of 
Granada.  Yet  on  this  narrow  spot  they  still  continued  to 
maintain  a  national  existence,  and  to  bid  defiance  for  more 
than  two  centuries  longer  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  Christians. 
The  final  triumph  of  the  latter  was  reserved  for  the  glorious 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  was  on  the  second  of 
January,  1492,  that,  after  a  war  which  rivalled  that  of  Troy 
in  its  duration,  and  surpassed  it  in  the  romantic  character 
of  its  incidents,  the  august  pair  made  their  solemn  entry 
into  Ciranada ;  while  the  large  silver  cross  which  had  served 
as  their  liaiiner  through  the  war,  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams 
on  the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  announced  to  the  Chris- 
tian world  that  the  last  rood  of  territory  in  the  Peninsula 
had  passed  away  ff)r  ever  from  the  Moslem. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  war  in  which  the  Spaniard  for 
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eight  centuries  had  thus  been  engaged,  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  national  character.  Generation 
after  generation  had  passed  their  Hves  in  one  long,  unin- 
terrupted crusade.  It  had  something  of  the  same  effect  on 
the  character  of  the  nation  that  the  wars  for  the  recovery 
of  Palestine  had  on  the  Crusaders  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Every 
man  learned  to  regard  himself  as  in  an  especial  manner  the 
soldier  of  Heaven,  —  for  ever  fighting  the  great  battle  of  the 
Faith.  With  a  mind  exalted  by  this  sublime  conviction, 
what  wonder  that  he  should  have  been  ever  ready  to  discern 
the  immediate  interposition  of  Heaven  in  his  behalf  ?  —  that 
he  should  have  seen  again  and  again  the  patron  saint  of  his 
country,  charging  on  his  milk-white  steed  at  the  head  of  his 
celestial  chivalry,  and  restoring  the  wavering  fortunes  of  the 
fight?  In  this  exalted  state  of  feeling,  institutions  that 
assumed  elsewhere  only  a  political  or  military  aspect  wore 
here  the  garb  of  religion.  Thus  the  orders  of  chivalry,  of 
which  there  were  several  in  the  Peninsula,  were  founded 
on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  Palestine,  where  the 
members  were  pledged  to  perpetual  war  against  the  infidel. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  wars  with  the  Moslems,  the 
patriotic  principle  became  identified  with  the  religious.  In 
the  enemies  of  his  country  the  Spaniard  beheld  also  the 
enemies  of  God;  and  feelings  of  national  hostility  were  still 
further  embittered  by  those  of  religious  hatred.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Arabian  empire,  these  feelings,  it  is  true, 
were  tempered  by  those  of  respect  for  an  enemy  who  in  the 
various  forms  of  civilization  surpassed  not  merely  the 
Spaniards,  but  every  nation  in  Christendom.  Nor  was  this 
respect  wholly  abated  under  the  princes  who  afterwards 
ruled  with  imperial  sway  over  Granada,  and  who  displayed, 
in  their  little  courts,  such  a  union  of  the  courtesies  of  Chris- 
tian chivalry  with  the  magnificence  of  the  East,  as  shed  a 
ray  of  glory  on  the  declining  days  of  the  Moslem  empire  in 
the  Peninsula. 

But  as  the  Arabs,  shorn  of  their  ancient  opulence  and 
power,  descended  in  the  scale,  the  Spaniards  became  more 
arrogant.  The  feelings  of  aversion  with  which  they  had 
hitherto  regarded  their  enemies,  were  now  mingled  with 
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those  of  contempt.  The  latent  fire  of  intolerance  wa.s  fanned 
into  a  blaze  by  the  breath  of  the  fanatical  clergy,  who 
naturally  possessed  unbounded  influence  in  a  country  where 
religious  considerations  entered  so  largely  into  the  motives 
of  action  as  they  did  in  Spain.  To  crown  the  whole,  the 
date  of  the  fall  of  Granada  coincided  with  that  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Inquisition,  —  as  if  the  hideous  monster 
had  waited  the  time  when  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  %-ictims 
might  be  afforded  for  its  insatiable  maw. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  capitulation,  the  people 
of  Granada  were  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  their 
religion  and  to  exercise  its  rites;  and  it  was  especially 
stipulated  that  no  inducements  or  menaces  should  be  held 
out  to  effect  their  conversion  to  Christianity.'  For  a  few 
years  the  conquerors  respected  these  provisions.  Under 
the  good  Talavera,  the  first  archbishop  of  Granada,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  Moslems  except  by  the 
legitimate  means  of  preacliing  to  the  people  and  of  expound- 
ing to  them  the  truths  of  revelation.  Under  sucl  a  course 
of  instruction  the  work  of  proselytism,  though  steadily, 
went  on  too  slowly  to  satisfy  the  impatience  of  some  of  the 
clergy.  Among  others,  that  extraordinary  man,  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  wa,s  eager  to  try  his  own 
hand  in  the  labor  of  conversion.  Having  received  the 
royal  assent,  he  set  about  the  affair  with  characteristic 
ardor,  and  with  as  little  scruple  as  to  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed as  the  most  zealous  propagandist  could  have  desired. 
When  reasoning  and  expostulation  failed,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  resort  to  bribes,  and,  if  need  were,  to  force.  I'nder  these 
combined  influences  the  work  of  proselytism  went  on  apace. 
Thousands  were  added  daily  to  the  Christian  fold  :  and  the 
more  orthodox  Mussulmans  trembled  at  the  prospect  of 
a  general  defection  of  their  countrymen.  Kxasperated  by 
the  un.scrupulous  measures  of  the  prelate,  and  the  gross 
violation  they  involved  of  the  treaty,  they  broke  out  into 

•  "Qiip  ninKiin  Morn  ni  Mora  serjln  aprrmiados  &  scr  Clii '.stianos  contra 
Bu  voliintad  ;  y  quo  hi  al^iinn  flonrolla,  6  raHnda,  A  viiirla,  por  razon  de 
alKunoH  amnrrs  m»  qiiisinrp  tomar  Christiana,  tampoco  Hcrii  rrrobida,  liasta 
srr  intrrroRiida."  Soo  the-  ori((inal  treaty,  as  given  in  rrirnHo  by  Marmol, 
Hebelion  de  los  Mori^cns.  (M;nlrid,  1707.)  torn.  I.  pp.  8.3-08. 
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an  insurrection,  which  soon  extended  along  the  mountain 
ranges  in  the  neighborhood  of  Granada. 

Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa,  alarmed  at  the  consequences, 
Mere  filled  with  indignation  at  the  high-handed  conduct  of 
Ximenes.  But  he  replied,  that  the  state  of  things  was  pre- 
cisely that  which  was  most  to  be  desired.  By  placing  them- 
selves in  an  attitude  of  rebellion,  the  Moors  had  renounced 
all  the  advantages  secured  by  the  treaty,  and  had,  more- 
over, incurred  the  penalties  of  death  and  confiscation  of 
property !  It  would  be  an  act  of  grace  in  the  sovereigns 
to  overlook  their  offence,  and  grant  an  amnesty  for  the  past, 
on  condition  that  every  Moor  should  at  once  receive  baptism 
or  leave  the  country.-  This  precious  piece  of  casuistry, 
hardly  surpassed  by  anything  in  ecclesiastical  annals, 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereigns,  who,  after  the 
insurrection  had  been  quelled,  lost  no  time  in  proposing  the 
terms  suggested  by  their  minister  as  the  only  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation open  to  the  Moors.  And  as  but  few  of  that  unhappy 
people  were  prepared  to  renounce  their  country  and  their 
worldly  prospects  for  the  sake  of  their  faith,  the  result  was, 
that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  with  but  comparatively 
few  exceptions,  every  Moslem  in  the  dominions  of  Castile 
consented  to  abjure  his  own  faith  and  receive  that  of  his 
enemies.' 

A  similar  course  of  proceeding  was  attended  with  similar 
results  in  Valencia  and  other  dominions  of  the  crown  of 
Aragon,  in  the  earlier  part  of  Charles  the  Fifth's  reign; 
and.  before  that  young  monarch  had  been  ten  years  upon 
the  throne,  the  whole  Moorish  population  —  Moriscoes,  as 
they  were  henceforth  to  be  called  —  were  brought  within 
the  pale  of  Christianity,  —  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
within  that  of  the  Inquisition.^ 

Such  conversions,  it  may  well  be  befieved,  had  taken  too 

^  "Y  que  pues  habian  sido  rebeldes,  y  por  ello  merecian  pena  de  muerte 
y  perdimento  de  bienes,  el  perdon  que  les  concediese  fuese  condicional, 
con  que  se  tomasen  Christianos,  6  dexasen  la  tierra."     Ibid.,  p.  122. 

^  The  reader  curious  in  the  matter  will  find  a  full  account  of  it  in  the 
History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  part  II.  chapters  6,  7. 

*  Advertimientos  de  Don  Geronimo  Corella  sobre  la  Conversion  de  lo3 
Moriscos  del  Reyno  de  Valencia,  MS. 
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little  root  in  the  heart  to  bear  fruit.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  agents  of  the  Holy  Office  detected,  under  the  parade  of 
outward  conformity,  as  rank  a  growth  of  infidelity  as  had 
existed  before  the  conquest.  The  blame  might  in  part, 
indeed,  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Chris- 
tian laborers  employed  in  the  work  of  conversion.  To  render 
this  more  effectual,  the  government  had  caused  churches  to 
be  built  in  the  principal  towns  and  villages  occupied  by  the 
Moriscoes,  and  sent  missionaries  among  them  to  wean  them 
from  their  errors  and  unfold  the  great  truths  of  revelation. 
But  an  act  of  divine  grace  could  alone  work  an  instantaneous 
change  in  the  convictions  of  a  nation.  The  difficulties  of 
the  preachers  were  increased  by  their  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  their  hearers;  and  they  had  still  further 
to  overcome  the  feelings  of  jealousy  and  aversion  with  which 
the  Spaniard  was  naturally  regarded  by  the  Mussulman. 
Discouraged  by  these  obstacles,  the  missionary  became  in- 
different to  the  results.  Instead  of  appealing  to  the  under- 
standing, or  touching  the  heart,  of  his  hearer,  he  vas  willing 
to  accept  his  conformity  to  outward  ceremony  as  the  evi- 
dence of  his  conversion.  Even  in  his  own  performance  of 
the  sacred  rites  the  ecclesiastic  showed  a  careless  indiffer- 
ence, that  proved  his  heart  was  little  in  the  work;  and  he 
scattered  the  purifying  waters  of  baptism  in  so  heedless  a 
way  over  the  multitude,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a 
Morisco  to  assert  that  none  of  the  consecrated  drops  had 
fallen  upon  him.' 

The  representations  of  the  clergy  at  length  drew  the 
attention  of  the  government.  It  was  decided  that  the  best 
mode  of  effecting  the  conversion  of  the  Moslems  was  by 
breaking  up  those  associations  which  connected  them  with 
the  past,  —  by  compelling  them,  in  short,  to  renounce  their 
ancient  usages,  their  national  dress,  and  even  their  language. 
An  extraordinary  edict  to  that  effect,  designed  for  Granada, 
was  accordingly    published   by  Charles  in   the  summer  of 

•"Sin  frntar  flo  insfniir  <i  ratla  uno  on  partirular  ni  do  oxaminar  los  ni 
Mkbrr  »ii  voliintafl  los  baptizaron  )i  manaflaw  y  fir  morio  quo  alf^nnoH  do 
fWnn,  sr^iin  on  fama,  pn.tiornn  picito  que  no  lea  avia  tocado  cl  agua  (juc  en 
comun  Ics  hcchavan."     Ibid. 
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1526;  and  all  who  did  not  conform  to  it  were  to  be  arraigned 
before  the  Inquisition.  The  law  was  at  once  met,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  by  remonstrances  from  the  men  of 
most  consideration  among  the  Moriscoes,  who,  to  give  effi- 
cacy to  their  petition,  promised  the  round  sum  of  eighty 
thousand  gold  ducats  to  the  emperor  in  case  their  prayers 
should  be  granted.  Charles,  who  in  his  early  days  did  not 
always  allow  considerations  of  religion  to  supersede  those 
of  a  worldly  policy,  lent  a  favorable  ear  to  the  petitioners; 
and  the  monstrous  edict,  notwithstanding  some  efforts  to 
the  contrary,  was  never  suffered  to  go  into  operation  during 
his  reign. ^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  accession  of  Philip 
the  Second.  Granada,  Malaga,  and  the  other  principal 
cities  of  the  south,  were  filled  with  a  mingled  population  of 
Spaniards  and  Moriscoes,  the  latter  of  whom,  —  including 
many  persons  of  wealth  and  consideration,  —  under  the 
influence  of  a  more  intimate  contact  with  the  Christians, 
gave  evidence,  from  time  to  time,  of  conversion  to  the  faith 
of  their  conquerors.  But  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
Moorish  population  was  scattered  over  the  mountain  range 
of  the  Alpujarras,  southeast  of  Granada,  and  among  the 
bold  sierras  that  stretch  along  the  southern  shores  of  Spain. 
Here,  amidst  those  frosty  peaks,  rising  to  the  height  of  near 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  readily 
descried,  from  their  great  elevation,  by  the  distant  voyager 
on  the  Mediterranean,  was  many  a  green,  sequestered  valley, 
on  which  the  Moorish  peasant  had  exhausted  that  elaborate 
culture  which,  in  the  palmy  days  of  his  nation,  was  unrivalled 
in  any  part  of  Europe.^  His  patient  toil  had  constructed 
terraces  from  the  rocky  soil,  and,  planting  them  with  vines, 

'  Marmol,  Rebelion  de  los  Moriscos,  torn.  I.  pp.  133-155.  —  Bleda, 
Coronica  de  los  Moros  de  Espana,  (Valencia,  1618,)  p.  656.  —  Adverti- 
mientos  de  Corella,  MS.  —  Ferreras,  Hist.  G6n6rale  d'Espagne,  torn.  IX. 
p.  65,  68.  —  Vanderhammen,  Don  .Juan  de  Austria,  fol.  55. 

The  last  writer  says  that,  besides  the  largess  to  the  emperor,  the  Moris- 
coes were  canny  enough  to  secure  the  good-will  of  his  ministers  by  a  liberal 
supply  of  doubloons  to  them  also.  —  "Sirvieron  al  Emperador  con  ochenta 
mil  ducados.  Aprovech61es  esto,  y  buena  suma  de  doblones  que  dieron 
&los  privados  para  que  Carlos  suspendiesse  la  execucion  deste  acuerdo." 

'  Calderon,  in  his  "Amar  despues  de  la  Muerte,"  has  shed  the  splendors 
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had  clothed  the  bald  sides  of  the  sierra  with  a  delicious 
verdure.  Witii  the  hke  industr}'  he  had  contrived  a  net- 
work of  canals  along  the  valleys  and  lower  levels,  which, 
fed  by  the  streams  from  the  mountains,  nourished  the  land 
with  perpetual  moisture.  The  difTerent  elevations  afforded 
so  many  different  latitudes  for  agricultural  production; 
and  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  orange  grew  almost 
side  by  siile  with  the  hemp  of  the  north  and  the  grain  of 
more  temperate  climates.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  sierra 
afforded  extensive  pastures  for  flocks  of  merino  sheep;  "  and 
the  mulberry-tree  was  raised  in  great  abundance  for  the 
manufacture  of  silk,  which  formed  an  important  article  of 
export  from  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

Thus  gathered  in  their  little  hamlets  among  the  mountains, 
the  people  of  the  Alpujarras  maintained  the  same  sort  of 
rugged  independence  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Goth 
when  he  had  taken  shelter  from  the  Saracen  invader  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Asturias.  Here  the  Moriscoes,  formed  into 
communities  which  preserved  their  national  associations, 
still  cherished  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and  perpetu- 
ated those  usages  and  domestic  institutions  that  kept  alive 
the  memory  of  ancient  days.  It  was  from  the  Alpujarras 
that,  in  former  times,  the  kings  of  Granada  had  drawn  the 
brave  soldiery  who  enabled  them  for  so  many  years  to  bid 
elefiance  to  their  enemies.  The  trade  of  war  was  now  at  an 
end.      But   tiie  hardy  life  of  the  mountaineer  gave  robu-st- 

of  his  .VIu.se  over  the  green  ftnd  sunny  .spot.s  tliat  glitter  hke  emeralds  amidst 
the  craggy  wilda  of  the  Alpujarra.s. 

"  Pori|Up  entre  iiiinta!)  y  piint»» 
Hsy  valleit  qui-  In  li<-nnuseau, 
CampoH  (|iie  la  rertilizan. 
Jar(l!iie<«  ijiii-  la  di-luiUio. 
To<la  ella  estii  |iobla>la 
I)e  villages  y  <le  aldeas  ; 
Tal,  <|ii<*,  riiandu  el  sol  »e  pon* 
A  Ian  vlitliiiiihrfS  (lUe  ilrja, 
Parecen  riscos  norldos 
<'i'incavi>i«  i-ntre  Ibk  penas. 
Que  pxlarnn  ile  la  ciimbre 
Aiini|ue  k  la  fklda  no  llugun." 

•  Sefior  de  Gayangos,  com-cting  a  blunder  of  Casiri  on  the  subject,  telbi 
us  tliat  the  .\rahK'  iiarnc  of  the  .■\l[jiijarra.'<  wii.s  Al-buKhcrdt,  Hignifying 
"  iiiountain.s  abounding  in  pastures. "  .See  that  trea-sure  of  Oriental  learn- 
itiK.  the  Hi.storv  of  the  Mohammedan  Dvnaatiea  in  Spain,  (London,  1843,) 
V..I     II     p    3i:> 
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ness  to  his  frame,  and  saved  him  from  the  effeminacy  and 
sloth  which  corrupted  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  Se- 
cluded among  his  native  hills,  he  cherished  those  sentiments 
of  independence  which  ill  suited  a  conquered  race;  and,  in 
default  of  a  country  which  he  could  call  his  own,  he  had 
that  strong  attachment  to  the  soil  which  is  akin  to  patriot- 
ism, and  which  is  most  powerful  among  the  inhabitants  of  a 
mountain  region. 

The  products  of  the  husbandman  furnished  the  staples  of 
a  gainful  commerce  with  the  nations  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  especially  with  the  kindred  people  on  the  Barbary 
shores.  The  treaty  of  Granada  secured  certain  commercial 
advantages  to  the  Moors,  beyond  what  were  enjoyed  by  the 
Spaniards.*  This,  it  may  well  be  believed,  was  looked  upon 
with  no  friendly  eye  by  the  latter,  who  had  some  ground, 
moreover,  for  distrusting  the  policy  of  an  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Moslems  of  Spain  and  those  of  Africa,  bound 
together  as  they  were  by  so  many  ties,  —  above  all,  by  a 
common  hatred  of  the  Christians.  With  the  feelings  of 
political  distrust  were  mingled  those  of  cupidity  and  envy, 
as  the  Spaniard  saw  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  south  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  accursed  race  of  Ishmael,  while  he  was 
condemned  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  com- 
paratively ungenial  soil  of  the  north. 

In  this  state  of  things,  with  the  two  races  not  merely  dis- 
similar, but  essentially  hostile  to  one  another,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to  devise  any 
sys+em  of  legislation,  by  which  they  could  be  brought  to 
act  in  harmony  as  members  of  the  same  political  body. 
That  the  endeavors  of  the  Spanish  government  were  not 
crowned  with  success  would  hardly  surprise  us,  even  had 
its  measures  been  more  uniformly  wise  and  considerate. 

^  Such  was  the  exemption  from  certain  duties  paid  by  the  Christians  in 
their  trade  with  the  Barbary  coast,  —  a  singular  and  not  very  politic  pro- 
vision.—  "Que  si  los  Moros  que  entraren  debaxo  de  estas  capitulaciones 
y  conciertos,  qtiisieren  ir  con  sus  mercaderias  £  tratar  y  contratar  en  Ber- 
berfa,  se  les  dard  licencia  para  poderlo  hacer  libreniente,  y  lo  mesmo  en 
todos  los  lugares  de  Castilla  y  de  la  .\ndalucfa,  sin  pagar  portazgos,  ni  los 
otros  derechos  que  los  Christianos  acostumbran  pagar."  Marmol,  Re- 
belion  de  los  Moriscos,  torn.  I.  p.  93. 
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The  government  caused  the  Alpujarras  to  be  divided 
into  districts,  and  phicod  under  the  control  of  magistrates, 
who,  with  their  famihes,  resided  in  the  places  assigned  as 
the  seats  of  their  jurisdiction.  There  seem  to  have  been 
few  other  Christians  who  dwelt  among  the  Moorish  settle- 
ments in  the  sierra,  except,  indeed,  the  priests  who  had 
charge  of  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  natives.  As  the 
conversion  of  these  latter  was  the  leading  object  of  the 
government,  they  caused  churches  to  be  erected  in  all  their 
towns  and  hamlets;  and  the  curates  were  instructed  to 
use  every  effort  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  their  flocks,  and 
to  see  that  they  were  punctual  in  attendance  on  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  But  it  was  soon  too  evident 
that  attention  to  forms  and  ceremonies  was  the  only  approach 
made  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  that  below  this 
icy  crust  of  conformity  the  waters  of  infidelity  lay  as  dark 
and  deep  as  ever.  The  result,  no  doubt,  was  to  be  partly 
charged  on  the  clergy  themselves,  many  of  whom  grew 
languid  in  the  execution  of  a  task  which  seemed  to  them 
to  be  hopeless.*"  And  what  task,  in  truth,  could  be  more 
hopeless  than  that  of  persuading  a  whole  nation  at  once  to 
renounce  their  long-established  convictions,  to  abjure  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  associated  in  their  minds  with  many  a 
glorious  recollection,  and  to  embrace  the  faith  of  the  very 
men  whom  they  regarded  with  unmeasured  hatred?  It 
would  be  an  act  of  humiliation  not  to  be  expected  even  in 
a  conquered  race. 

In  accomplishing  a  work  so  much  to  be  desired,  the 
Spaniards,  if  they  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
persecution,  must  be  allowed  not  to  have  urged  persecution 
to  anything  like  the  extent  which  they  had  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Protestant  reformers.     Whether  from  policy  or  from 

'"  Surh  is  the  opinion  rxprossfd  by  tlio  autlior  of  the  "  Adi'rrtimientoB," 
whojM>  r«-mark.H  —  having  piirticuliir  rrforcnrf  to  Vali'nria  —  aro  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  candor,  and  of  charity  towards  the  Moslems,  rarely  found  in 
a  .Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  century.  —  "He  dontle, "  he  says,  "colije 
ctarnmente  rjue  el  no  sanar  estos  enfermos  hasta  af;ora  no  se  puede  imputar 
a  ser  incurable  la  erifj-rmedad,  si  no  a  averse  errado  la  cura,  y  famhien  se 
vee  »|ue  ha-sta  f>y  no  estnn  hjistarnente  descargados  <lelaiite  de  I  )ios  nuestro 
Hefior  af|Ui'llr»s  &  c|uien  fo<'a  i-ste  neK<x'io,  pues  no  haii  puesto  los  medios 
<|ui'  riiristo  nui-stro  S<-fi(ir  tiene  ordenudos  i>ara  la  cura  de  i<ste  mal."     MS. 
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some  natural  regard  to  the  helplessness  of  these  benighted 
heathen,  the  bloodhounds  of  the  Inquisition  were  not  as  yet 
allowed  to  run  down  their  game  at  will;  and,  if  they  did 
terrify  the  natives  by  displaying  their  formidable  fangs,  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  when  they  were  to  slip  the  leash  and 
spring  upon  their  miserable  victims.  It  is  true  there  were 
some  exceptions  to  this  more  discreet  policy.  The  Holy 
Office  had  its  agents  abroad,  who  kept  watch  upon  the 
Moriscoes;  and  occasionally  the  more  flagrant  offenders 
were  delivered  up  to  its  tender  mercies."  But  a  more 
frequent  source  of  annoyance  arose  from  the  teasing  ordi- 
nances from  time  to  time  issued  by  the  government,  which 
could  have  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  irritate  the 
temper  and  sharpen  the  animosity  of  the  Moriscoes.  If  the 
government  had  failed  in  the  important  work  of  conversion, 
it  was  the  more  incumbent  on  it,  by  every  show  of  confidence 
and  kindness,  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  conquered 
people,  and  enable  them  to  live  in  harmony  with  their 
conquerors,  as  members  of  the  same  community.  Such 
was  not  the  policy  of  Philip,  any  more  than  it  had  been  that 
of  his  predecessors. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  the  king's  attention 
was  too  closely  occupied  with  foreign  affairs  to  leave  him 
much  leisure  for  those  of  the  Moriscoes.  It  was  certain, 
however,  that  they  would  not  long  escape  the  notice  of  a 
prince  who  regarded  uniformity  of  faith  as  the  corner-stone 
of  his  government.  The  first  important  act  of  legislation 
bearing  on  these  people  was  in  1560,  when  the  Cortes  of 
Castile  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  throne  against  the 
use  of  negro  slaves  by  the  Moriscoes,  who  were  sure  to  in- 
struct them  in  their  Mahometan  tenets,  and  thus  to  multiply 
the  number  of  infidels  in  the  land.^^  A  royal  ^pragmatic  was 
accordingly  passed,  interdicting  the  use  of  African  slaves 

"  "Forzandoles  con  injurias  y  penas  pecuniarias  y  justiciando  d  algunos 
de    ellos."     Ibid. 

Mendoza,  -speaking  of  a  somewhat  later  period,  just  before  the  outbreak, 
briefly  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Inquisition  was  then  beginning  to  worry 
the  Moriscoes  more  than  usual;  —  "Porque  la  Inquisicion  los  comenz6  & 
apretar  mas  de  lo  ordinario."     Guerra  de  Granada,  (Valencia,  1776,)  p.  20. 

'-  Mamiol,  Rebelion  de  los  Moriscos,  torn.  I.  p.  135. 
Vol.  11  —  17 
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by  the  Moslems  of  CJranada.  The  prohibition  caused  the 
greatest  annoyance;  for  the  wealtliier  classes  were  in  the 
habit  of  employing  these  slaves  for  domestic  purposes, 
while  in  the  country  they  were  extensively  used  for  agri- 
cultural labor. 

In  1563,  another  ordinance  was  published,  reviving  a  law 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  which  prohibited  the 
Moriscoes  from  having  any  arms  in  their  possession  but  such 
as  were  duly  licensed  by  the  captain-general  and  were 
stamped  with  his  escutcheon.'^  The  ofhce  of  captain-gen- 
eral of  Granada  was  filled  at  this  time  by  Don  Ifiigo  Lopez 
de  Mendoza,  count  of  Tendilla,  who  soon  after,  on  his 
father's  death,  succeeded  to  the  title  of  marquis  of  Mondejar. 
The  important  post  which  he  held  iiad  been  hereditary  in 
his  family  ever  since  the  conquest  of  CIranada.  The  present 
nobleman  was  a  worthy  scion  of  the  illustrious  house  from 
which  he  sprung."  His  manners  were  blunt,  and  not  such 
as  win  popularity;  but  he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  with  a 
nice  sense  of  honor  and  a  humane  heart,  —  the  last  of  not 
too  common  occurrence  in  the  iron  days  of  chivalry.  Though 
bred  a  soldier,  he  was  inclined  to  peace.  His  life  had  been 
passed  much  among  the  Moriscoes,  so  that  he  perfectly 
understood  their  humors;  and,  as  he  was  a  person  of  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  it  is  not  improbable,  had  affairs  been 
left  to  his  direction,  that  the  country  would  have  escaped 
many  of  those  troubles  which  afterwards  befell  it. 

It  was  singular,  considering  the  character  of  Mendoza, 
that  he  should  have  recommended  so  ill-advised  a  measure 
as  that  relating  to  the  arms  of  the  Moriscoes.  The  ordinance 
excited  a  general  indignation  in  Granada.  The  people  were 
offended  by  the  distrust  which  such  a  law  implied  of  their 
loyalty.     They  felt  it  an  indignity  to  be  obliged  to  sue  for 

'*  Ibid.,  torn.  II.  p.  .^•iS.  —  Onlrnan/.fus  do  Crannda.  fol.  .375,  uf).  Cir- 
coiirt,  Hi.st.  dcs  .Arahr.s  d 'RMpagnr,  (Pari.s,   lK4r>,)  toin.   II.  p.  2()7. 

The  [H-nalty  for  vinjatiiif^  the  alnivc  ordinance  was  six  years'  hard 
labor  in  thi"  KallcyH.  Tliat  for  countcrfoiting  the  stamp  of  the  Mondoza 
arms   wa.s   death.      Va-    rictinf 

'*  Ttie  name  f>f  Mendoza,  which  ocoipied  for  so  many  generations  a 
prominent  place  in  arms,  in  fwlitics,  and  in  let  tern,  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance In  Spanisli  tii.sfory  iu><  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  ttiirteenth  cen- 
tury. —  Mariana,  Ilistoria  de  Espana,  loni.  I.  p.  G7G. 
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permission  to  do  what  they  considered  it  was  theirs  of  right 
to  do.  Those  of  higher  condition  disdained  to  wear  weapons 
displaying  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  Mendozas  instead  of 
their  own.  But  the  greater  number,  without  regard  to  the 
edict,  provided  themselves  secretly  with  arms,  which,  as  it 
reached  the  ears  of  the  authorities,  led  to  frequent  prosecu- 
tions. Thus  a  fruitful  source  of  irritation  was  opened,  and 
many,  to  escape  punishment,  fled  to  the  mountains,  and 
there  too  often  joined  the  brigands,  who  haunted  the  passes 
of  the  Alpujarras,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  feeble  police  of 
the  Spaniards.  ^^ 

These  impolitic  edicts,  as  they  were  irritating  to  the 
Moriscoes,  were  but  preludes  to  an  ordinance  of  so  astound- 
ing a  character  as  to  throw  the  whole  country  into  a  state  of 
revolution.  The  apostasy  of  the  Moriscoes  —  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  constancy  with  which  they  adhered  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers  —  gave  great  scandal  to  the  old 
Christians,  especially  to  the  clergy,  and  above  all  to  its 
head,  Don  Pedro  Guerrero,  archbishop  of  Granada.  This 
prelate  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  uneasy,  meddle- 
some spirit,  and  possessed  of  a  full  share  of  the  bigotry  of 
his  time.  While  in  Rome,  shortly  before  this  period,  he 
had  made  such  a  representation  to  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth  as 
drew  from  that  pontiff  a  remonstrance,  addressed  to  the 
Spanish  government,  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Moriscoes.  Soon  after,  in  the  year  1567,  a  memorial  was 
presented  to  the  government,  by  Guerrero  and  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese,  in  which,  after  insisting  on  the  manifold 
backslidings  of  the  "  New  Christians,"  as  the  Moriscoes 
were  termed,  they  loudly  called  for  some  efficacious  meas- 
ures to  arrest  the  evil.  These  people,  they  said,  whatever 
show  of  conformity  they  might  make  to  the  requisitions  of 
the  Church,  were  infidels  at  heart.  When  their  children 
were  baptized,  they  were  careful,  on  returning  home,  to 


"  M.  de  Circourt,  in  his  interesting  volumes,  has  given  a  minute  account 
—  much  too  minute  for  these  pages  —  of  the  first  developments  of  the 
insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  Moriscoes,  in  which  he  shows  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  subject.  —  Hist,  des  Arabes  d'Espagne,  tom.  II.  pp.  268  et 
seq. 
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wash  away  the  traces  of  baptism,  and.  after  circumcising 
thfm,  to  give  tliem  Moorish  names.  In  hke  manner,  when 
their  marriages  had  been  solemnized  with  Christian  rites, 
they  were  sure  to  confirm  them  afterwards  by  their  own 
ceremonies,  accompanied  with  the  national  songs  and 
dances.  They  continued  to  observe  Friday  as  a  holy  day; 
and  what  was  of  graver  moment,  they  were  known  to  kid- 
nap the  children  of  the  Christians,  and  sell  them  to  their 
brethren  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  where  they  were  circum- 
cised, and  nurtured  in  the  Mahometan  religion.  This  last 
accusation,  however  improbable,  found  credit  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  sharpened  the  feelings  of  jealousy  antl 
iiatred  with  which  they  regarded  the  unhappy  race  of 
Ishmael.'* 

The  memorial  of  the  clergy  received  prompt  attention 
from  the  government,  at  whose  suggestion,  very  possibly, 
it  had  been  prepared.  A  commission  was  at  once  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  matter;  and  their  report  was  laid  before 
a  junta  consisting  of  both  ecclesiastics  and  hymen,  and 
embracing  names  of  the  highest  consideration  for  talent 
and  learning  in  the  kingdom.  Among  its  members  we  find 
the  duke  of  Alva,  who  had  not  yet  set  out  on  his  ominous 
mission  to  the  Netherlands.  At  its  head  was  Diego  de 
Ivspinosa,  at  that  time  the  favorite  minister  of  Philip,  or 
at  least  the  one  who  had  the  largest  share  in  the  direction 
of  affairs.  He  was  a  man  after  the  king's  own  heart,  and 
from  the  humble  station  of  colegial  mayor  of  the  college  of 
Cuenga  in  Salamanca,  had  been  advanced  by  successive 
steps  to  the  high  post  of  president  of  the  council  of  Castile 
and  of  the  council  of  the  Indies.  He  was  now  also  bishop 
(»f  Sigueuza,  one  of  the  richest  sees  in  the  kingdom.  He 
held  an  important  office  in  the  Inquisition,  and  was  soon  to 
succeed  \'ald^s  in  the  unenviable  post  of  grand  inquisitor. 
To  conclude  the  catalogue  of  his  honors,  no  long  time  was 
to  elapse  before,  at  liis  master's  suggestion,  he  was  to  receive 
from    Rome    a    cardinal's    hat.     The    deference    shown    by 

'•  Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Hnpagne,  torn.  IX.  p.  524.  —  Marmol,  Rebelion  de 
los  MorisccMi.  torn.  I.  p  142.  —  Vaiulerhaminoii,  Ikin  .luaii  de  Austria,  fol. 
55. 
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Philip  to  his  minister,  increased  as  it  was  by  tliis  new  acces- 
sion of  spiritual  dignity,  far  exceeded  what  he  had  ever 
shown  to  any  other  of  his  subjects. 

Espinosa  was  at  this  time  in  the  morning,  or  rather  the 
meridian,  of  his  power.  His  quahfications  for  business 
would  have  been  extraordinary  even  in  a  layman.  He  was 
patient  of  toil,  cheerfully  doing  the  work  of  others  as  well 
as  his  own.  This  was  so  far  fortunate  that  it  helped  to 
give  him  that  control  in  the  direction  of  affairs  which  was 
coveted  by  his  aspiring  nature.  He  had  a  dignified  and 
commanding  presence,  with  but  few  traces  of  that  humility 
which  would  have  been  graceful  in  one  who  had  risen  so 
high  by  his  master's  favor  as  much  as  b}-  his  own  deserts. 
His  haughty  bearing  gave  offence  to  the  old  nobility  of 
Castile,  who  scornfully  looked  from  the  minister's  present 
elevation  to  the  humble  level  from  which  he  had  risen. 
It  was  regarded  with  less  displeasure,  it  is  said,  by  the  king, 
who  was  not  unwilling  to  see  the  pride  of  the  ancient  aris- 
tocracy rebuked  by  one  whom  he  had  himself  raised  from 
the  dust.*'  Their  mortification,  however,  was  to  be  appeased 
erelong  by  the  fall  of  the  favorite,  —  an  event  as  signal  and 
unexpected  by  the  world,  and  as  tragical  to  the  subject  of 
it,  as  the  fall  of  Wolsey. 

The  man  who  was  qualified  for  the  place  of  grand  in- 
quisitor was  not  likely  to  feel  much  sympathy  for  the  race 
of  unbeUevers.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Moriscoes  that 
their  destinies  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
minister  as  Espinosa.  After  due  deliberation,  the  junta 
came  to  the  decision  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  present 
e\il  was  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  it;  to  cut  off  all  those 
associations  which  connected  the  Moriscoes  with  their 
earUer  history,  and  which  were  so  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  present  conversion.     It  was  recommended  that 

'"  Such  was  the  judgment  of  the  acute  Venetian  who.  as  one  of  the  train 
of  the  minister  Tiepolo.  obtained  a  near  \-iew  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
court  of  PhiHp  the  Second.  —  "Levato  di  bassissimo  stato  dal  re.  e  posto 
in  tanta  grandezza  in  pochi  anni.  per  esser  huomo  da  bene,  hbero  et  schietto. 
et  perche  S.  M.  \-uol  tener  bassi  li  grandi  di  Spagna.  conoscendo  1'  altieris- 
sima  natura  loro."  Gachard.  Relations  des  .\mbassadeurs  Venitiens  sur 
Charles-Quint  et  PhUippe  II..  (Bruxelles.  1855.)  p.  175. 
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they  should  ho  interdicted  from  employing  the  Arabic 
either  in  speaking  or  writing,  for  which  they  were  to  use 
only  the  Castiliun.  They  were  not  even  to  be  allowed  to 
retain  their  family  names,  but  were  to  exchange  them  for 
Spanish  ones.  All  written  instruments  and  legal  docu- 
ments, of  whatever  kind,  were  declared  to  be  void  and  of 
no  effect  unless  in  the  Castilian.  As  time  must  be  allowed 
for  a  whole  people  to  change  its  language,  three  years  were 
assigned  as  the  period  at  the  end  of  which  this  provision 
should  take  effect. 

They  were  to  be  required  to  exchange  their  national 
dress  for  that  of  the  Spaniards;  and,  as  the  Oriental  cos- 
tume was  highly  ornamented,  and  often  very  expensive, 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  wear  their  present  clothes  one 
year  longer  if  of  silk,  and  two  years  if  of  cotton,  the  latter 
being  the  usual  apparel  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  women, 
moreover,  both  old  and  young,  were  to  be  required,  from 
the  passage  of  the  law,  to  go  abroad  with  their  faces  un- 
covered, —  a  scandalous  thing  among  Mahome  ans. 

Their  weddings  were  to  be  conducted  in  public,  after  the 
Christian  forms;  and  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  to  be 
left  open  during  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  that  any  one  might 
enter  and  see  that  they  did  not  have  recourse  to  unhallowed 
rites.  They  were  further  to  be  interdicted  from  the  national 
songs  and  dances  with  which  they  were  wont  to  celebrate  their 
domestic  festivities.  Finally,  as  rumors  —  most  absurd 
ones  —  had  got  abroad  that  the  warm  baths  which  the  natives 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  in  their  houses  were  perverted  to 
licentious  indulgences,  they  were  to  be  required  to  destroy 
the  vessels  in  which  they  bathed,  and  to  use  nothing  of  the 
kind  thereafter. 

These  several  provisions  were  to  be  enforced  by  penalties 
of  the  sternest  kind.  For  the  first  offence  the  convicted 
party  was  to  be  punished  with  imprisonment  for  a  month,  with 
banishment  from  the  country  for  two  years,  and  with  a  fine 
varying  from  six  hundred  to  ten  thousand  maravedis.  For 
a  second  offence  the  penalties  were  to  be  doubled;  and  for  a 
third,  the  culprit,  in  addition  to  former  penalties,  was  to  be 
banished  for  life.       The  ordinance  was  closely  modelled  on 
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that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  too 
politic  to  carry  into  execution.^* 

Such  were  the  principal  provisions  of  a  law  which,  for 
cruelty  and  absurdity,  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history. 
For  what  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  attempt  by  an  act 
of  legislation  to  work  such  a  change  in  the  long-established 
habits  of  a  nation,  —  to  efface  those  recollections  of  the 
past,  to  which  men  ever  cling  most  closely  under  the  pressure 
of  misfortune,  —  to  blot  out  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen, 
as  it  were,  not  only  the  creed,  but  the  nationality  of  a  people, 
—  to  convert  the  Moslem,  at  once,  both  into  a  Christian  and 
into  a  Castilian  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  greater 
outrage  offered  to  a  people  than  the  provision  compelling 
women  to  lay  aside  their  veils,  associated  as  these  were  in 
every  Eastern  mind  with  the  obligations  of  modesty;  or 
that  in  regard  to  opening  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  ex- 
posing those  within  to  the  insolent  gaze  of  every  passer; 
or  that  in  relation  to  the  baths,  —  so  indispensable  to  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort,  especially  in  the  warm  climate  of  the  south. 

But  the  masterpiece  of  absurdity,  undoubtedly,  is  the 
stipulation  in  regard  to  the  Arabic  language;  as  if  by  any 
human  art  a  whole  population,  in  the  space  of  three  years, 
could  be  made  to  substitute  a  foreign  tongue  for  its  own; 
and  that,  too,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty, 
partly  arising  from  the  total  want  of  affinity  between  the 
Semitic  and  the  European  languages,  and  partly  from  the 
insulated  position  of  the  Moriscoes,  who,  in  the  cities,  had 
separate  quarters  assigned  to  them,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Jews,  which  cut  them  off  from  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  Christians.  We  may  well  doubt,  from  the  character  of 
this  pro  vision, •whether  the  government  had  so  much  at  heart 
the  conversion  of  the  Moslems  as  the  desire  to  entangle 
them  in  such  violations  of  the  law  as  should  afford  a  plausible 
pretext  for  driving  them  from  the  country  altogether.     One 

'*  This  remarkable  ordinance  may  be  found  in  the  Nueva  Recopilacion, 
(ed.  1640,)  Ub.  VIII.  tit.  2,  leyes  I'S-IS. 

The  most  severe  penalties  were  those  directed  against  the  heinous  of- 
fence of  indulging  in  warm  baths.  For  a  second  repetition  of  this,  the 
culprit  was  sentenced  to  six  years'  labor  in  the  galleys  and  the  confiscation 
of  half  his  estate  1 
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is  strengthened  in  this  view  of  tlie  subject  by  the  signifi- 
cant reply  of  Otadin,  professor  of  theology  at  Alcala,  who, 
when  consulted  by  Philip  on  the  expediency  of  the  ordinance, 
gave  his  hearty  approbation  of  it,  by  quoting  the  appalling 
Spanish  proverb.  "The  fewer  enemies,  the  better."''  it 
was  reserved  for  the  imbecile  Philip  the  Third  to  crown  the 
disasters  of  his  reign  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes.  Yet 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  was  a  consummation  earnestly 
desired  by  the  great  body  of  the  Spaniards,  who  looked,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  longing  eyes  to  the  fair  territory  which 
they  possessed,  and  who  regarded  them  with  the  feelings 
of  distrust  and  aversion  with  which  men  regard  those  on 
whom  they  have  infiicted  injuries  too  great  to  be  forgiven. 

Yet  there  were  some  in  the  junta  with  whom  the  proposed 
ordinance  found  no  favor.  Among  these,  one  who  calls  to 
mind  his  conduct  in  the  Netherlands  may  be  surprised  to  find 
the  duke  of  Alva.  Here,  as  in  that  country,  his  course  was 
doubtless  dictated  less  by  considerations  of  humanity  than 
of  policy.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  reason.-,  they  had 
little  weight  with  Espinosa,  who  probably  felt  a  secret  satis- 
faction in  thwarting  the  man  whom  he  regarded  with  all 
the  jealousy  of  a  rival.^" 

Wiiat  was  Philip's  own  opinion  on  the  matter,  we  can  but 
conjecture  from  our  general  knowledge  of  his  character. 
He  professed  to  be  guided  by  the  decision  of  the  "  wise  and 
learned  men  "  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  subject.  That 
this  decision  did  no  great  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  we 
may  infer  from  the  promptness  with  which  he  signed  the 
ordinance.  This  he  did  on  the  seventeenth  of  November, 
1566,  when  the  pragmatic  became  a  law. 

It  was  resolved,  however,  not  to  give  publicity  to  it  at 
once.     It  was  committed  to  the  particular  charge  of  one  of 

"  "De  las  enemijos  los  mcno8."  —  Circourt  rivps  a  vereion  of  the  wliolc 
of  the  prof owor 's  lottor,  with  his  precious  rommcntnry  on  this  text.  (Hist, 
des  Arabos  fl'RspaKnp,  torn.  II.  p.  278.)  Arcorfhrig  to  I'V-rroras.  Philip 
highly  rrlishoci  tho  maxim  of  his  gho-stly  covmsollor.  Hist.  tl'Espagne, 
torn.   IX.   p.  .52,5. 

"  Cabrrra,  throwing  the  rpsponsibility  of  the  subsequent  troubles  on 
P3*ipinosa  anrl  Deza.  sarrastirally  remarks  that  "two  cowls  had  the  order- 
ing of  an  affair  which  had  been  better  left  to  men  with  helmets  on  their 
heads."      Cabrera,  T'ilipc  Segundo,  lib.  VII.  cap.  21. 
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the  members  of  the  junta,  Diego  Deza,  auditor  of  the  Holy 
Office,  and  lately  raised  by  Espinosa  to  the  important  post 
of  president  of  the  chancery  of  Granada.  This  put  him  at 
once  at  the  head  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  province, 
as  the  marquis  of  Monde  jar  was  at  the  head  of  the  military. 
The  different  views  of  policy  entertained  by  the  two  men  led 
to  a  conflict  of  authority,  which  proved  highly  prejudicial 
to  affairs.  Deza,  who  afterwards  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal,  was  a  man  whose  plausible  manners  covered  an 
inflexible  will.  He  showed,  notwithstanding,  an  entire 
subserviency  to  the  wishes  of  his  patron,  Espinosa,  who 
committed  to  him  the  execution  of  his  plans. 

The  president  resolved,  with  more  policy  than  humanity, 
to  defer  the  publication  of  the  edict  till  the  ensuing  first  of 
January,  1567,  the  day  preceding  that  which  the  Spaniards 
commemorated  as  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  the 
capital.  This  humiliating  event,  brought  home  at  such  a 
crisis  to  the  Moriscoes,  might  help  to  break  their  spirits,  and 
dispose  them  to  receive  the  obnoxious  edict  with  less  re- 
sistance. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  magistrates  of  the  principal 
tribunals,  with  the  corregidor  of  Granada  at  their  head, 
went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Albaicin,  the  quarter 
occupied  by  the  Moriscoes.  They  marched  to  the  sound  of 
kettle-drums,  trumpets,  and  other  instruments;  and  the 
inhabitants,  attracted  by  the  noise  and  fond  of  novelty, 
came  running  from  their  houses  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
procession  on  its  way  to  the  great  square  of  Bab  el  Bonot. 
This  was  an  open  space,  of  large  extent,  where  the  people  of 
Granada,  in  ancient  times,  used  to  assemble  to  celebrate 
the  coronation  of  a  new  sovereign ;  and  the  towers  were  still 
standing  from  which  the  Moslem  banners  waved,  on  those 
days,  over  the  heads  of  the  shouting  multitude.  As  the 
people  now  gathered  tumultuously  around  these  ancient 
buildings,  the  public  crier,  from  an  elevated  place,  read,  in 
audible  tone?  and  in  the  Arabic  language,  the  royal  ordinance. 
One  may  imagine  the  emotions  of  shame,  sorrow,  and  indig- 
nation with  which  the  vast  assembly,  consisting  of  both 
sexes,  listened  to  the  words  of  an  instrument,  every  sentence 
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of  which  seemed  to  convey  a  personal  indignity  to  the  hearers, 
—  an  outrage  on  all  those  ideas  of  decorum  and  decency  in 
which  they  had  been  nurtured  from  infancy;  which  rudely 
rent  asunder  all  the  fond  ties  of  country  and  kindred;  which 
violated  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  deprived  them  of  the 
use  of  their  own  speech,  and  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  utter 
humiliation  unknown  to  the  meanest  of  their  slaves.  Some 
of  the  weaker  sort  gave  way  to  piteous  and  passionate  ex- 
clamations, wringing  their  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief. 
Others,  of  sterner  temper,  broke  forth  into  menaces  and 
fierce  invective,  accompanied  with  the  most  furious  ges- 
ticulations. Others,  again,  listened  with  that  dogged,  de- 
termined air  which  showed  that  the  mood  was  not  the  less 
dangerous  that  it  was  a  silent  one.  The  whole  multitude 
was  in  a  state  of  such  agitation  that  an  accident  might  have 
readily  produced  an  explosion  which  would  have  shaken 
Granada  to  its  foundations.  Fortunately  there  were  a  few 
discreet  persons  in  the  assembly,  older  and  more  temperate 
than  the  rest,  who  had  sufficient  authority  over  their  coun- 
trymen to  prevent  a  tumult.  They  reminded  them  that  in 
their  fathers'  time  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  had  con- 
sented to  suspend  the  execution  of  a  similar  ordinance. 
-At  all  events,  it  was  better  to  try  first  what  could  be  done  by 
argument  and  persuasion.  When  these  failed,  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  think  of  vengeance.*' 

One  of  the  older  Moriscoes,  a  man  of  much  consideration 
among  his  countrymen,  was  accordingly  chosen  to  wait  on 
the  president  and  explain  their  views  in  regard  to  the  edict. 
This  he  did  at  great  length,  and  in  a  manner  which  must  have 
satisfied  any  fair  mind  of  the  groundlessness  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Moslems,  and  the  cruelty  and  imprac- 
ticability   of    the   measures   proposed   by   the  government. 

"  Marmol.  Rcbrlion  dp  lofl  Moriscos,  torn.  I.  pp.  147-1.51.  —  Circourt, 
Hist,  flos  .\rabf«  (l'E«pagne,  torn.  II.  p.  283.  —  Ferreraa,  Hiat.  d'Espagnc, 
torn.  IX.  p.  rtS.'i. 

l)j.  SftlftZftr  «lo  Mc-ndoza  corwidcrs  that  nothing  but  a  real  love  of  rebel- 
lion could  hiivf  iiidiircd  the  Mori.srooa  to  find  a  pn-text  for  it  in  a  measure 
80  just  and  j>rniHfw<»rthy,  and  every  way  so  conrhicive  to  their  own  salva- 
tion, as  this  ordirianr«'.  —  "T»>n>aron  por  arha<jue  esta  accion  tan  justifi- 
eada  y  meritoria  <\f\  H<-v,  y  para  sus  almas  tan  provcchosa  y  saludable." 
Monari|uia  de  lO.tpafia,  torn.   II.  p.   137. 
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The  president,  having  granted  to  the  envoy  a  patient  and 
courteous  hearing,  made  a  short  and  not  very  successful 
attempt  to  vindicate  the  course  of  the  administration.  He 
finally  disposed  of  the  whole  question  by  declaring  that 
"the  law  was  too  just  and  holy,  and  had  been  made  with  too 
much  consideration,  ever  to  be  repealed;  and  that,  in  fine, 
regarded  as  a  question  of  interest,  his  majesty  estimated 
the  salvation  of  a  single  soul  as  of  greater  price  than  all  the 
revenues  he  drew  from  the  Moriscoes."  ^^  An  answer  like 
this  must  have  effectually  dispelled  all  thoughts  of  a  com- 
position, such  as  had  formerly  been  made  with  the  emperor. 

Defeated  in  this  quarter,  the  Moriscoes  determined  to 
lay  their  remonstrance  before  the  throne.  They  were  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  for  this  purpose  the  services  of  Don  Juan 
Henriquez,  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank  and  consideration, 
who  had  large  estates  at  Beza,  in  the  heart  of  Granada,  and 
who  felt  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  natives. 
Having  consented,  though  with  much  reluctance,  to  under- 
take the  mission,  he  repaired  to  Madrid,  obtained  an  audi- 
ence of  the  king,  and  presented  to  him  a  memorial  on  behalf 
of  his  unfortunate  subjects.  Philip  received  him  graciously, 
and  promised  to  give  all  attention  to  the  paper.  "What  I 
have  done  in  this  matter,"  said  the  king,  "has  been  done  by 
the  advice  of  wise  and  conscientious  men,  who  have  given 
me  to  understand  that  it  was  my  duty."  " 

Shortly  afterwards,  Henriquez  received  an  intimation 
that  he  was  to  look  for  his  answer  to  the  president  of  Castile. 
Eopinosa,  after  listening  to  the  memorial,  expressed  his 
surprise  that  a  person  of  the  high  condition  of  Don  Juan 
Henriquez  should  have  consented  to  take  charge  of  such  a 
mission.  "It  was  for  that  very  reason  I  undertook  it,"  re- 
plied the  nobleman,  "as  affording  me  a  better  opportunity 
to  be  of  service  to  the  king."     "  It  can  be  of  no  use,"  said  the 

^^  "Y  al  fin  concluyo  con  decirle  resolutamente,  que  su  Magestad  queria 
mas  fe  que  farda,  y  que  preciaba  mas  salvar  una  alma,  que  todo  quanto  le 
podian  dar  de  renta  los  Moriscos  nuevamente  convertidos."  Marmol, 
Rebelion  de  los  Moriscos,  torn.  I.  p.  163. 

^'  "Que  61  habia  consultado  aquel  negocio  con  hombres  de  ciencia  y 
conciencia,  y  le  decian  que  estaba  obligado  a  hacer  lo  que  hacia."  Ibid., 
p.   175. 
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minister;  "religious  men  have  represented  to  his  majesty 
that  at  his  door  lies  the  salvation  of  these  Moors;  and  the 
ordinance  which  has  been  decreed,  he  has  determined  shall 
be  carried  into  effect."  ^* 

Baffled  in  this  direction,  the  persevering  envoy  laid  his 
memorial  i)efore  the  councillors  of  state,  and  endeavored 
to  interest  them  in  l)chalf  of  his  clients.  In  this  he  met  with 
more  success;  and  several  of  that  body,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  the  duke  of  Alva  and  Luis  de  Avila,  the  grand 
commander  of  Alcantara,  whom  Charles  the  Fifth  had  hon- 
ored with  his  friendship,  entered  heartily  into  his  views.  But 
it  availed  little  with  the  minister,  who  would  not  even  con- 
sent to  delay  the  execution  of  the  ordinance  until  time 
should  have  been  given  for  further  inquiry,  or  to  confine 
the  operation  of  it,  at  the  outset,  to  one  or  two  of  the  pro- 
visions in  order  to  ascertain  what  wouUl  probably  be  the 
temper  of  the  Moriscoes.^"'  Nothing  would  suit  the  peremp- 
tory humor  of  Espinosa  but  the  instant  execution  of  the  law 
in  all  its  details. 

Nor  would  he  abate  anything  of  this  haughty  tone  in 
favor  of  the  captain-general,  the  marquis  of  Mondejar. 
That  nobleman,  with  good  reason,  had  felt  himself  aggrieved 
that,  in  discussions  so  materially  affecting  his  own  govern- 
ment, he  shf)uld  not  have  been  invited  to  take  a  part.  From 
motives  of  expediency,  as  much  as  of  humanity,  he  vva.s 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  ordinance.  It  was 
perhaps  a  knowledge  of  this  that  had  excluded  him  from  a 
seat  in  the  junta.  His  representations  made  no  impression 
on  Fspinosa;  and  when  he  urged  that,  if  the  law  were  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  he  ought  to  be  provided  with  such  a  force 
as  would  enable  him  to  quell  any  attempt  at  resistance, the 
mini.ster  made  light  of  the  danger,  assuring  him  that  three 
hundred  additional  troops  were  as  many  as  the  occasion 
demanded.  I']sf)inosa  then  peremptorily  adjourned  all 
further  discu.ssion,  by  telling  the  captain-general  that  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  return  at  once  to  (Jranada,  where 

'•  "Qur  o|  nrgfx'if)  ilr  la  promatira  f.ifaha  elotormiiiado,  y  sii  Magcstad 
rp.^olvita  rn   r|iir  nr  ninipliosp. "      Ihiil.,   iibi  supra. 

'•  Ibid.,  p.  170.  —  Cnbrrra.  I  ilipf  Hcgimilf),  lib.  \'II.  cap.  21. 
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his  presence  would  be  needed  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
the  law.^^ 

It  was  clear  that  no  door  was  left  open  to  further  discus- 
sion, and  that,  under  the  present  government,  no  chance 
remained  to  the  unfortunate  Moriscoes  of  buying  off  the  law 
by  the  payment  of  a  round  sum,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  All  negotiations  were  at  an  end.  They  had  only 
to  choose  between  implicit  obedience  and  open  rebellion. 
It  was  not  strange  that  they  chose  the  latter. 

^^  "A  estas  y  otra«  muchas  razones  que  el  Marques  de  Mondejar  daba, 
Don  Diego  de  Espinosa  le  respondi6,  que  la  voluntad  de  su  Magestad  era 
aquella,  y  que  se  fuese  al  reyno  de  Granada,  donde  seria  de  mucha  impor- 
tancia  su  persona,  atropellando  como  siempre  todas  las  dificultades  que 
le  poman  por  delante.'.'    Marmol,  Rebelion  de  los  Moriscos,  torn.  I.  p.  168. 


CHAPTER   II 

Rebellion  of  the  Moriscoes 

Resistance  of  the  Moriscoes.  —  Night  Assault  on  Granada.  —  Rising  in  the 
Alpujairas.  —  Election  of  a  King.  —  Massacre  of  the  Christians. 

1568 

The  same  day  on  which  the  ordinance  was  published  in 
the  capital,  it  was  proclaimed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Granada.  Everywhere  it  was  received  with  the  same 
feelings  of  shame,  sorrow,  and  indignation.  Before  giving 
way  to  these  feelings  by  any  precipitate  action,  the  Moris- 
coes of  the  Alpujarras  were  discreet  enough  to  confer  with 
their  countrymen  in  the  Albaicin,  who  advised  them  to  re- 
main quiet  until  they  should  learn  the  result  of  the  confer- 
ences going  on  at  Madrid. 

Before  these  were  concluded,  the  year  expired  after  which 
it  would  be  penal  for  a  Morisco  to  wear  garnifnts  of  silk. 
By  the  president's  orders  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  clergy, 
in  the  pulpits  throughout  the  city,  that  the  law  would  be 
enforced  to  the  letter.  This  was  followed  by  more  than  one 
edict  relating  to  other  matters,  but  yet  tending  to  irritate 
still  further  the  minds  of  the  Moriscoes.' 

'  An  ordinance  was  passed  at  this  time,  that  the  Moriscoes  who  had 
come  from  the  country  to  reside,  with  their  families,  in  (iranada,  should 
leave  tlio  rity  and  return  wlienco  they  came  under  pain  of  dfiitli.  (Mar- 
mol,  Ufbelion  <le  los  .Mori.sro.s,  torn.  I.  p.  lf>9.)  Hy  anotlier  ordinance, 
the  .MorisofM's  were  rcfjuired  to  give  up  their  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  fifteen,  to  be  placed  in  schools  and  edticated  in  the  (christian 
doctrine  and  the  Castilian  tongue.  (Ibid.,  p.  170.)  The  Ntteva  liecnpila- 
cion  contains  two  laws  passecl  about  this  time,  making  it  a  capital  offence 
to  holfl  any  InferrourMc  with  Turks  or  Moors  who  might  visit  (iranada, 
even  though  they  came  not  as  corsairs,  but  for  purposes  of  traffic.  (Lib. 
VIII.  tit.  2fi,  levfs  in,  18.)  Such  a  law  j)rovfs  the  constant  appnOiensions 
in  which  tin-  .S[>ariiards  livi-d  of  a  frcixonable  correH|)ondence  between 
their  Mori.scw  subjects  and  the  foreign  Moslems. 
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All  hope  of  relieving  themselves  of  the  detested  ordinance 
having  thus  vanished,  the  leaders  of  the  Albaicin  took  coun- 
sel as  to  the  best  mode  of  resisting  the  government.  The 
first  step  seemed  to  be  to  get  possession  of  the  capital. 
There  was  at  this  time  in  Granada  a  Morisco  named  Farax 
Aben-Farax,  who  followed  the  trade  of  a  dyer.  But  though 
he  was  engaged  in  this  humble  calling,  the  best  blood  of  the 
Abencerrages  flowed  in  his  veins.  He  was  a  man  of  a  fierce, 
indeed  ferocious  nature,  hating  the  Christians  with  his  whole 
heart,  and  longing  for  the  hour  when  he  could  avenge  on 
their  heads  the  calamities  of  his  countrymen.  As  his  occu- 
pation carried  him  frequently  into  the  Alpujarras,  he  was 
extensively  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants.  He  under- 
took to  raise  a  force  there  of  eight  thousand  men,  and  bring 
them  down  secretly  by  night  into  the  vega,  where,  with  the 
aid  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Albaicin,  he  might  effect  an 
entrance  into  the  city,  overpower  the  garrison  in  the  Alham- 
bra,  put  all  who  resisted  to  the  sword,  and  make  himself 
master  of  the  capital.  The  time  fixed  upon  for  the  execution 
of  the  plan  was  Holy  Thursday,  in  the  ensuing  month  of 
April,  when  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  would  be  occu- 
pied with  their  religious  solemnities. 

A  secret  known  to  so  many  could  not  be  so  well  kept,  and 
for  so  long  a  time,  but  that  some  information  of  it  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Christians.  It  seems  to  have  given  little 
uneasiness  to  Deza,  who  had  anticipated  some  such  attempt 
from  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Moriscoes.  The  captain- 
general,  however,  thought  it  prudent  to  take  additional 
precautions  against  it;  and  he  accordingly  distributed  arms 
among  the  citizens,  strengthened  the  garrison  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  and  visited  several  of  the  great  towns  on  the  frontiers, 
which  he  placed  in  a  better  posture  of  defence.  The  Moris- 
coes, finding  their  purpose  exposed  to  the  authorities,  re- 
solved to  defer  the  execution  of  it  for  the  present.  They 
even  postponed  it  to  as  late  a  date  as  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  1569.  To  this  they  were  led,  we  are  told, 
by  a  prediction  found  in  their  religious  books,  that  the  year 
of  their  liberation  would  be  one  that  began  on  a  Saturday.  It 
is  probable  that  the  wiser  men  of  the  Albaicin  were  less  influ- 
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enced  by  their  own  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  prophecy,  than 
by  the  influence  it  would  exert  over  the  superstitious  minds  of 
the  moujitaineers,  among  whom  it  was  diligently  circulated.^ 

Having  settled  on  the  first  of  January  for  the  rising,  the 
Moslems  of  Granada  strove,  by  every  outward  show  of  loyalty, 
to  quiet  the  suspicions  of  the  government.  But  in  this  they 
were  thwarted  by  the  information  which  the  latter  obtained 
through  more  trustworthy  channels.  Still  surer  evidence 
of  their  intentions  was  found  in  a  letter  which  fell  by  accident 
into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Mondejar.  It  was  addressed 
by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Albaicin  to  the  Moslems  of  the 
Barbary  coast,  invoking  their  aid  by  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity and  of  a  common  faith.  "We  are  sorely  beset," 
says  the  writer,  "  and  our  enemies  encompass  us  all  around 
like  a  consuming  fire.  Our  troubles  are  too  grievous  to  be 
endured.  Written,"  concludes  the  passionate  author  of  the 
epistle,  "  in  nights  of  tears  and  anguish,  with  hope  yet  lin- 
gering, —  such  hope  as  still  survives  amidst  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  soul."  ^ 

But  the  Barbary  powers  were  too  much  occupied  by  their 
petty  feuds  to  give  much  more  than  fair  words  to  their  un- 
fortunate brethren  of  Granada.  Perhaps  they  distrusted 
the  efficacy  of  any  aid  they  could  render  in  so  unequal  a  con- 
test as  that  against  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Yet  they  al- 
lowed their  subjects  to  eml)ark  as  volunteers  in  the  war; 
and  some  good  service  was  rendered  by  the  Barbary  corsairs, 
who  infested  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  by 
the  jnonfin,  —  as  the  African  adventurers  were  called.  — 
who  took  part  with  their  brethren  in  the  Alpujarras,  where 
they  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  implacable 
ferocity   against   the  Christians. 

Meanwhile  the  hot  blood  of  the  mountaineers  was  too 
much  inflamed  by  the  prospect  of  regaining  tlieir  indepen- 
dence to  allow  tiiem  to  wait  patiently  for  the  day  fi.xed  upon 

'  Mnrmol,  Robelion  de  los  Moriscos,  torn.  I.  pp.  22.3-2.3.3.  —  Mendoza, 
Piui-rrtt  (Ic  (iranadn,  (Valencia,  1770,)  p.  43.  —  Hita,  (Juerra-s  (Je  Granada, 
torn.    II.    p.   724. 

*"K.Hcrita  en  noches  de  angii.stia  y  de  lagrima.s  corrientes,  .mi.stentatlas 
con  esperanza,  y  la  esfK-ranzu  we  deriva  de  lu  atuurgura."  Martiiol,  Ke- 
bcliun  de  los  Mori^oa,  tuiu.   I.  p.  219. 
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for  the  outbreak.  Before  that  time  arrived,  several  acts 
of  violence  were  perpetrated,  —  forerunners  of  the  bloody 
work  that  was  at  hand.  In  the  month  of  December,  1568, 
a  body  of  Spanish  alguazils,  with  some  other  officers  of  jus- 
tice, were  cut  off  in  the  neighborhood  of  Granada,  on  their 
way  to  that  city.  A  party  of  fifty  soldiers,  as  they  were 
bearing  to  the  capital  a  considerable  quantity  of  muskets, 
—  a  tempting  prize  to  the  unarmed  Moriscoes,  —  were  all 
murdered,  most  of  them  in  their  beds,  in  a  little  village 
among  the  mountains  where  they  hiad  halted  for  the  night.'* 
After  this  outrage  Aben-Farax,  the  bold  dyer  of  Granada, 
aware  of  the  excitement  it  must  create  in  the  capital,  became 
convinced  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  postpone  his  in- 
tended assault  a  day  longer. 

At  the  head  of  only  a  hundred  and  eighty  followers,  with- 
out waiting  to  collect  a  larger  force,  he  made  his  descent,  on 
the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  a  week  before 
the  appointed  time,  into  the  vega  of  Granada.  It  was  a 
dreadful  night.  A  snow-storm  was  raging  wildly  among 
the  mountains,  and  sweeping  down  in  pitiless  fury  on  the 
plains  below.5  Favored  by  the  commotion  of  the  elements, 
Aben-Farax  succeeded,  without  attracting  observation,  in 
forcing  an  entrance  through  the  dilapidated  walls  of  the  city, 
penetrated  at  once  into  the  Albaicin,  and  endeavored  to 
rouse  the  inhabitants  from  their  slumbers.  Some  few  came 
to  their  windows,  it  is  said,  but,  on  learning  the  nature  of 
the  summons,  hastily  closed  the  casements  and  withdrew, 
telling  Aben-Farax  that  "  it  was  madness  to  undertake  the 
enterprise  with  so  small  a  force,  and  that  he  had  come  before 
his  time."^     It  was  in  vain  that  the  enraged  chief  poured 

*  Marmol,  Rebelion  de  los  Moriscos,  torn.  I.  p.  235. 

5  ■'  La  faria  horrible  de  los  torbellinos 
Cada  memento  mas  se  vee  yr  creciendo, 
Cubre  la  blanca  nieve  los  caminos 
Tambien  los  hombres  luego  va  cubriendo." 

So  sings,  or  rather  saj-s,  the  poet-chronicler  Rufo,  whose  epic  of  four 
and  twenty  cantos  shows  him  to  have  been  much  more  of  a  chronicler  than 
a  poet.  Indeed,  in  his  preface,  he  avows  that  strict  conformity  to  truth 
which  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  chronicler.  See  the  Austriada  (Madrid, 
1584). 

^  "Pocos  sois,  i  venfs  presto."  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  47. 
Hita  gives  a  cancion  in  his  work,  the  burden  of  which  is  a  complaint 
Vol.  II— 18 
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forth  imprecations  on  flieir  pcrfuly  and  cowardice,  in  vain 
that  he  marchcnl  tiirough  the  deserted  streets,  deniohshing 
crucifixes  and  other  symbols  of  Christian  worship  which  he 
found  in  his  way,  or  that  he  shouted  out  the  watchword  of 
the  faithful,  "There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the 
prophet  of  God!"  The  uproar  of  the  tempest,  fortunately 
for  iiim,  drowned  every  other  noise;  and  no  alarm  was  given 
till  he  stumbled  on  a  guard  of  some  five  or  six  soldiers,  who 
were  huddled  round  a  fire  in  one  of  the  public  squares.  One 
of  these  Farax  despatched;  the  others  made  their  escape, 
raising  the  cry  that  the  enemy  was  upon  them.  The  great 
bell  of  St.  Salvador  rang  violently,  calling  the  inhabitants 
to  arms.  Dawn  was  fast  approaching;  and  the  Moorish 
chief,  who  felt  himself  unequal  to  an  encounter  in  which  he 
was  not  to  be  supported  by  his  brethren  in  the  Albaicin, 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  his  retreat.  This  he  did  with 
colors  flying  and  music  playing,  all  in  as  cool  and  orderly 
a  manner  as  if  it  had  been  only  a  holiday  parade. 

Meantime  the  citizens,  thus  suddenly  startled  from  their 
beds,  gathered  together,  with  eager  looks  and  faces  white 
with  fear,  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  tumult;  and  their  alarm 
was  not  diminished  by  finding  that  the  enemy  had  been 
prowling  round  their  dwellings,  like  a  troop  of  mountain 
wolves,  while  they  had  been  buried  in  slumber.  The  mar- 
quis of  Mondejar  called  his  men  to  horse,  and  would  have 
instantly  given  chase  to  the  invaders,  but  waited  until  he 
had  learned  the  actual  condition  of  the  All)aicin,  where  a 
population  of  ten  thousand  Moriscoes,  had  they  been  mis- 
chievously inclined,  might,  notwithstanding  the  timely 
efforts  of  the  government  to  disarm  them,  have  proved  too 
strong  for  the  slender  Spanish  garrison  in  the  Alhambra. 
All,  however,  was  quiet  in  the  Moorish  quarter;  and,  as- 
sured of  this,  the  captain-general  sallied  out,  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry  and  a  small  corps  of  foot,  in  quest  of  the  enemy^ 

that  the  mountainpcrs  had  made  their  attack  too  late  instead  of  too  early  :  — 

"  I'(k;o§  Bols.  y  vonis  tardp." 
(Ouerrn-s  do  r.ranada,  torn.  II.  p.  32.)     The  diPTcrenre  in  explained  by  the 
cirrum.ttnnrc    that     tlit-    iinthor   of    the    versi-s  —  probably    Hita    himself  — 
con.Hider.M  that  Chri.slmas  llvv,  not  New  Year's  Eve,  was  the  time  fixetl   for 
the  assault. 
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But  he  had  struck  into  the  mountain  passes  south  of  Granada; 
and  Mendoza,  after  keeping  on  his  track,  as  well  as  the  blind- 
ing tempest  would  permit,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  at  nightfall  gave  up  the  pursuit  as  hopeless,  and  brought 
back  his  way-worn  cavalcade  to  the  city.^ 

Aben-Farax  and  his  troop,  meanwhile,  traversing  the 
snowy  skirts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  came  out  on  the  broad 
and  populous  valley  of  Lecrin,  spreading  the  tidings  every- 
where, as  they  went,  that  the  insurrection  was  begun,  that 
the  Albaicin  was  in  movement,  and  calling  on  all  true  be- 
lievers to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  faith.  The  sum- 
mons did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  A  train  had  been  fired 
which  ran  along  the  mountain  regions  to  the  south  of  Gra- 
nada, stretching  from  Almeria  and  the  Murcian  borders  on 
the  east  to  the  neighborhood  of  Velez  Malaga  on  the  west. 
In  three  days  the  whole  country  was  in  arms.  Then  burst 
forth  the  fierce  passions  of  the  Arab,  —  all  that  unquench- 
able hate  which  seventy  years  of  oppression  had  nourished 
in  his  bosom,  and  which  now  showed  itself  in  one  universal 
cry  for  vengeance.  The  bloody  drama  opened  with  the 
massacre  of  nearly  every  Christian  man  within  the  Moorish 
borders,  —  and  that  too  with  circumstances  of  a  refined 
and  deliberate  cruelty,  of  which,  happily,  few  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  history. 

The  first  step,  however,  in  the  revolutionary  movement 
had  been  a  false  one,  inasmuch  as  the  insurgents  had  failed 
to  secure  possession  of  the  capital,  which  would  have  fur- 
nished so  important  a  'point  d'appui  for  future  operations. 
Yet,  if  contemporary  chroniclers  are  correct,  this  failure 
should  rather  be  imputed  to  miscalculation  than  to  cow- 
ardice. According  to  them,  the  persons  of  most  considera- 
tion in  the  Albaicin  were  many  of  them  wealthy  citizens, 
accustomed  to  the  easy,  luxurious  way  of  life  so  well  suited 
to  the  Moorish  taste.  They  had  never  intended  to  peril 
their  fortunes  by  engaging  personally  in  so  formidable  a 

^  Marmol,  Rebelion  de  los  Moriscos,  torn.  I.  p.  238.  —  Mendoza,  Guerra 
de  Granada,  pp.  45-52.  —  Miniana,  Hi.st.  de  Espana,  p.  367.  —  Herrera, 
Historia  General,  torn.  I.  p.  726.  —  Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  IX. 
pp.  573-575. 
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contest  as  that  with  tlu*  Castiliati  crown.  Tlicy  had  only 
proposed  to  urge  their  simple  countrymen  in  the  Alpujarrus 
to  such  a  show  of  resistance  as  should  intimidate  the  Span- 
iards, and  lead  them  to  mitigate,  if  not  indeed  to  rescind, 
the  hated  ordinance."  If  such  was  their  calculation,  as  the 
result  showed,  it  miserably  failed. 

As  the  Moriscoes  had  now  proclaimed  their  independence, 
it  became  necessary  to  choose  a  sovereign  in  place  of  the  one 
whose  authority  they  had  cast  aside.  The  leaders  in  the 
Albaicin  selected  for  this  dangerous  preeminence  a  young 
man  who  was  known  to  the  Spaniards  by  his  Castilian  name 
of  Don  Fernando  de  Valor.  He  was  descended  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  ancient  house  of  the  Omeyas,"  who  for  nearly 
four  centuries  had  sat  with  glory  on  the  throne  of  Cdrdova. 
He  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  according  to  a  contemporary,  who  had  seen  him, 
possessed  a  comely  person  and  engaging  manners.  His 
complexion  was  of  a  deep  olive;  his  beard  was  thin;  his 
eyes  were  large  and  dark,  with  eyebrows  well  defined  and 
nearly  approaching  each  other.  His  deportment  was  truly 
royal;  and  his  lofty  sentiments  were  worthy  of  the  princely 
line  from  which  he  was  descended.'"  Notwithstanding  this 
flattering  portrait  from  the  pen  of  a  (\istilia?i,  his  best  recom- 
mendation, to  judge  from  iiis  subse(iuent  career,  seems  to 
have  been  his  descent  from  a  line  of  kings.      He  had  been  so 

•  'Treypndo  que  lo  uno  y  lo  otra  soria  parte  para  que  por  hien  de  paz 
sp  fliese  nueva  onlen  en  lo  <le  la  prematica,  .sin  aventurar  ellos  bus  persona-s 
y  liacienila.H. "      Marrnol,  Rebelion  de  los  Morisnos,  toin.  I.  p.  239. 

'  Beni  Uineyyali,  in  the  Arabic,  arrording  to  an  indisputable  authority, 
my  learned  friend,  Don  Pa.scual  de  dayango.s.  See  his  Mohammedan 
Dynasties  in  Spain,  passim. 

'"  "  F-',ra  mancebo  de  veinte  y  tlo.s  anos,  de  poea  barba.  color  moreno, 
verdineKH),  ccjijunto,  ojos  negros  y  grandes,  gciitii  hombre  de  cuerpo : 
mostraba  en  hu  talle  y  garbo  ser  de  sangre  real,  como  en  verdad  lo  era, 
teiiien»lo  los  pen.samiento8  correspondientes."  Hita,  Guerras  de  Granada, 
torn.   IF.   p.    l.'J. 

Few  will  be  disposed  to  acq\iiesce  in  the  savage  tone  of  criticism  with 
which  the  learned  Nie.  Antonio  denoimces  Hita's  charming  volumes  as 
"Milesian  tah's,  fit  only  to  amuse  the  lazy  ancl  the  listless."  (Bibliotheca 
Nova,  torn.  I.  p.  rt'M\.)  Hita  was  undoubtedly  the  prince  of  romancers; 
but  fiction  is  not  falschoorl  ;  and  when  the  novelist,  who  served  in  the  Wfirs 
of  the  .\lpujarras,  tells  us  of  things  which  he  profj'ssj-s  to  have  seen  with 
liis  own  eyes,  we  may  surely  cite  him  as  an  historical  authority. 
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prodigal  in  his  way  of  life  that,  though  so  young,  he  had 
squandered  his  patrimony,  and  was  at  this  very  time  under 
arrest  for  debt.  He  had  the  fiery  temperament  of  his  nation, 
and  had  given  evidence  of  it  by  murdering  with  his  own  hand 
a  man  who  had  borne  testimony  against  his  father  in  a  crim- 
inal prosecution.  Amidst  his  luxurious  self-indulgence  he 
must  be  allowed  to  have  shown  some  energy  of  character 
and  an  unquestionable  courage.  He  was  attached  to  the 
institutions  of  his  country;  and  his  ferocious  nature  was 
veiled  under  a  bland  and  plausible  exterior,  that  won  him 
golden  opinions  from  the  multitude." 

Soon  after  his  election,  and  just  before  the  irruption  of 
Aben-Farax,  the  Morisco  prince  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  from  Granada,  and,  flying  to  the  mountains,  took 
refuge  among  his  own  kindred,  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Valoris,  in  the  village  of  Beznar.  Here  his  countrymen 
gathered  round  him,  and  confirmed  by  acclamation  the  choice 
of  the  people  of  Granada.  For  this  the  young  chieftain  was 
greatly  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  his  uncle,  Aben-Jahuar, 
commonly  called  El  Zaguer,  a  man  of  much  authority  among 
his  tribe,  who,  waiving  his  own  claims  to  the  sceptre,  em- 
ployed his  influence  in  favor  of  his  nephew. 

The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  of  a  martial  kind, 
well  suited  to  the  rough  fortunes  of  the  adventurer.  Four 
standards,  emblazoned  with  the  Moslem  crescent,  were 
spread  upon  the  ground,  wnth  their  spear-heads  severally 
turned  towards  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  The  Moor- 
ish prince,  who  had  been  previously  arrayed  in  a  purple 
robe,  with  a  crimson  scarf  or  shawl,  the  insignia  of  royalty, 
enveloping  his  shoulders,  knelt  down  on  the  banners,  with 
his  face  turned  towards  Mecca,  and,  after  a  brief  prayer, 
solemnly  swore  to  live  and  die  in  defence  of  his  crown,  his 
faith,  and  his  subjects.  One  of  the  principal  attendants, 
prostrating  himself  on  the  ground,  kissed  the  footprints  of 
the  newly  elected  monarch,  in  token  of  the  allegiance  of  the 
people.     He  was  then  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  the 

"  "Usava  de  blandura  general;  queria  ser  tenido  por  Cabeza,  i  no  por 
Rei :  la  erueldad,  la  codicia  cubierta  engano  a  muchos  en  los  principios." 
Mcndoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  129. 
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assistants,  and  l)()rno  aloft  amidst  the  waving  of  banners 
and  the  hnid  shouts  of  the  multitude,  "  Allah  exalt  Mulcy-Mo- 
hammcd-Aben-Humeya,  lord  of  Andalucia  and  Granada!"" 
Such  were  the  simple  forms  practised  in  ancient  times  by 
the  Spanish- Arabian  princes,  when  their  empire,  instead  of 
bein^  contracted  within  the  rocky  girdle  of  the  mountains, 
stretched  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Peninsula." 

The  first  act  of  Aben-Humeya  was  to  make  his  appoint- 
ments to  the  chief  mihtary  offices.  El  Zaguer,  his  uncle, 
he  made  captain-general  of  his  forces.  Aben-Farax,  who 
had  himself  aspired  to  the  diadem,  he  removed  to  a  distance, 
by  sending  him  on  an  expedition  to  collect  such  treasures 
as  could  be  gathered  from  the  Christian  churches  in  the 
Alpujarras.  He  appointed  officers  to  take  charge  of  the 
different  tahas,  or  districts,  into  which  the  country  was 
divided.  Having  completed  these  arrangements,  the  new 
monarch  —  the  reyezuelo,  or  "little  king,"  of  the  Alpujarras, 
as  he  was  contemptuously  styled  by  the  Spaniards  —  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  the  central  part  of  his  dominions, 
where  he  repeated  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  He  made 
a  rapid  visit  to  the  most  important  places  in  the  sierra, 
everywhere  calling  on  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  their 
ancient  faith,  and  to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke  of  the  Span- 
iards. He  then  established  himself  in  the  wildest  parts 
of  the  Alpujarras.  where  he  endeavored  to  draw  his  forces 
to  a  head,  and  formed  the  plan  of  his  campaign.  It  was 
such  as  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  character  of  the 
coimtry,  which,  broken  and  precipitous,  intersected  by  many 
a  deep  ravine  and  dangerous  pass,  afforded  excellent  opportu- 

■'  Ibid.,   p.   40. 

The  crrcmonies  of  the  coronation  make,  of  course,  a  brave  show  in 
Rdfo'a  epic.     One  stanza  will  .suffice:  — 

"  EntonreK  con  «nlaii»o  )<•  piinlpmn 
Al  nuevo  Rev  nc  purpum  iin  vegtirlo, 
T  s  inancra  ne  Ixra  \e  clHoron 
Al  niello  y  ombri)»  tin  conilal  hniflldo. 
Qiiatro  vanderaa  a  bus  plos  ten'lleron. 
lina  ha/la  el  I/«vantp  e^rlarerldo, 
Otra  a  do  cl  »ol  «p  ciibre  t>n  npijro  velo. 
Y  otraa  d»s  a  los  polos  <los  del  clelo." 

I>a  AiiHtriada,  fol.  24. 

"  "Tal  era  la  antisua  ccremonia  con  que  flJKiaii  ios  Reyef  de  la  Anda- 
lucia, i  dc^pues  ios  dc  Granada."     Mondoza.  (iiurra  de  Granada,  p.  40. 
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nities  for  harassing  an  invading  foe,  and  for  entangling  him 
in  those  inextricable  defiles,  where  a  few  mountaineers 
acquainted  with  the  ground  would  be  more  than  a  match 
for  an  enemy  far  superior  in  discipline  and  numbers. 

While  Aben-Humeya  was  thus  occupied  in  preparing  for 
the  struggle,  the  work  of  death  had  already  begun  among 
the  Spanish  population  of  the  Alpujarras;  and  Spaniards 
were  to  be  found,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  in  all  the  Moor- 
ish towns  and  hamlets  that  dotted  the  dark  sides  of  the  sierras, 
or  nestled  in  the  green  valleys  at  their  base.  Here  they 
dwelt  side  by  side  with  the  Moriscoes,  employed,  probably, 
less  in  the  labors  of  the  loom,  for  which  the  natives  of  this 
region  had  long  been  famous,  than  in  that  careful  husbandry 
wliich  they  might  readily  have  learned  from  their  Moor- 
ish neighbors,  and  which,  under  their  hands,  had  clothed 
every  spot  with  verdure,  making  the  wilderness  to  blossom 
Uke  the  rose."  Thus  living  in  the  midst  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed the  same  religion  with  themselves,  and  in  the  occa- 
sional interchange,  at  least,  of  the  kind  offices  of  social  inter- 
course, which  sometimes  led  to  nearer  domestic  ties,  the 
Christians  of  the  Alpujarras  dwelt  in  blind  security,  little 
dreaming  of  the  mine  beneath  their  feet. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  first  note  of  insurrection  sounded, 
than  the  scene  changed  as  if  by  magic.  Every  Morisco  threw 
away  his  mask,  and,  turning  on  the  Christians,  showed  him- 
self in  his  true  aspect,  as  their  avowed  and  mortal  enemy. 

A  simultaneous  movement  of  this  kind,  through  so  wide 
an  fxtent  of  country,  intimates  a  well-concerted  plan  of 
operations;  and  we  may  share  in  the  astonishment  of  the 
Castihan  writers,  that  a  secret  of  such  a  nature  and  known 
to  so  many  individuals  should  have  been  so  long  and  faith- 
fully kept,  —  in  the  midst,  too,  of  those  who  had  the  greatest 
interest  in  detecting  it,^^  —  some  of  them,  it  may  be  added, 

**  "  Que  en  la  agricultura  tienen 
Tal  estndio,  tal  destreza, 
Que  a  prefieces  de  su  bazada 
Hacen  fecundas  las  piedras." 

Calderon,  Amar  despues  de  la  Muerte,  Jornada  II. 

>*  "  Tres  anos  tuvo  en  silencio 
Esta  traicion  encubierta 
Tanto  niimero  de  gentes, 
Cosa,  que  admira  y  cleva." 

Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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spies  of  the  Inquisition,  endowed,  as  tliey  seem  to  have  been, 
with  almost  supernatural  powers  for  scenting  out  the  taint 
of  heresy."  It  argues  an  intense  feeling  of  hatred  in  the 
Morisco,  that  he  could  have  been  so  long  proof  against 
the  garrulity  that  loosens  the  tongue,  and  against  the  sym- 
pathy that  so  often,  in  similar  situations,  unlocks  the  heart 
to  save  some  friend  from  the  doom  of  his  companions.  But 
no  such  instance  either  of  levity  or  lenity  occurred  among  this 
extraordinary  people.  And  when  the  hour  arrived,  and  the 
Christians  discerned  their  danger  in  the  menacing  looks  and 
gestures  of  their  Moslem  neighbors,  they  were  as  much 
astounded  by  it  as  the  unsuspecting  traveller  on  whom,  as 
he  heedlessly  journeys  through  some  pleasant  country, 
the  highwayman  has  darted  from  his  covert  by  the  road- 
side. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Christians  seems  to  have  been  very 
generally  to  take  refuge  in  the  churches;  and  every  village, 
however  small,  had  at  least  one  church,  where  the  two  races 
met  together  to  join  in  the  forms  of  Christian  worship.  The 
fugitives  thought  to  find  protection  in  their  holy  places  and 
in  the  presence  of  their  venerated  pastors,  whose  spiritual 
authority  iiad  extended  over  all  the  inhabitants.  But  the 
wild  animal  of  the  forest,  now  that  he  had  regained  his  free- 
dom, gave  little  heed  to  the  call  of  his  former  keeper, —  unless 
it  were  to  turn  and  rend  him. 

Here  crowded  together,  like  a  herd  of  panic-stricken  deer 
with  the  hounds  upon  their  track,  the  terrified  people  soon 
found  the  church  was  no  place  of  security,  and  they  took 
refuge  in  the  adjoining  tower,  as  a  place  of  greater  strength, 
and  affording  a  better  means  of  defence  against  an  enemy. 
The  mol»  of  their  pursuers  then  broke  into  the  church,  which 
they  speedily  despoiled  of  its  ornaments,  trampling  the  cruci- 
fixes and  other  religious  symbols  under  their  feet,  rolling  the 
sacred  images  in  the  dust,  and  desecrating  the  altars  by  the 


'•  "  Una  rosa  m»ii  do  notar  ralifira  los  prinripiof  dosta  rrhelion  que 
grnfr  df  mpfiiana  rondirion  mostrafia  A  f^iiardar  poro  sprreto  i  hablar  jiinfos, 
rnllasen  fanto  tirmpo,  i  fantos  hombrof,  on  tirrra  dondf  hai  Alraldos  dr 
rortp  i  Inqui.nidorps,  cviya  profesion  cs  dcscubrir  delitos."  Mcndoza,  Guf;rra 
de  Granada,  p.  36. 
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sacrifice  of  swine,  or  by  some  other  act  denoting  their  scorn 
and  hatred  of  the  Christian  worship." 

They  next  assailed  the  towers,  the  entrances  to  which  the 
Spaniards  had  barricaded  as  strongly  as  they  could;  though, 
unprovided  as  they  were  with  means  of  defence,  except  such 
arms  as  they  had  snatched  in  the  hurry  of  their  flight,  they 
could  have  httle  hope  of  standing  a  siege.  Unfortunately 
these  towers  were  built  more  or  less  of  wood,  wliich  the  assail- 
ants readily  set  on  fire,  and  thus  compelled  the  miserable 
inmates  either  to  surrender  or  to  perish  in  the  flames.  In 
some  instances  they  chose  the  latter;  and  the  little  garrison 
—  men,  women,  and  children  —  were  consumed  together 
on  one  common  funeral  pile.  More  frequently  they  shrank 
from  this  fearful  death,  and  surrendered  at  the  mercy  of 
their  conquerors,  —  such  mercy  as  made  them  soon  regret  that 
they  had  not  stayed  by  the  blazing  rafters. 

The  men  were  speedily  separated  from  the  women,  and 
driven,  with  blows  and  imprecations,  like  so  many  cattle, 
to  a  place  of  confinement.  From  this  loathsome  prison  they 
were  dragged  out,  three  or  four  at  a  time,  day  after  day,  the 
longer  to  protract  their  sufferings;  then,  with  their  arms 
pinioned  behind  them,  and  stripped  of  their  clothing,  they 
were  thrown  into  the  midst  of  an  infuriated  mob,  consisting 
of  both  sexes,  who,  armed  with  swords,  hatchets,  and  blud- 
geons, soon  felled  their  victims  to  the  ground,  and  completed 
the  bloody  work. 

The  mode  of  death  was  often  varied  to  suit  the  capricious 
cruelty  of  the  executioners.  At  Guecija,  where  the  olive 
grew  abundant,  there  was  a  convent  of  Augustine  monks,  who 
were  all  murdered  by  being  thrown  into  caldrons  of  boiling 
oil.**  Sometimes  the  death  of  the  victim  was  attended  with 
circumstances  of  diabolical  cruelty  not  surpassed  by  an.ything 

"  Bleda,  Cronica  de  Espana,  p.  680.  —  "  Robaron  la  iglesia,  hicieron 
pedazos  los  retablos  y  imagines,  destruyeron  todas  las  cosas  sagradas,  y 
no  dexaron  maldad  ni  sacrilegio  que  no  cometieron."  Marmol,  Rebelion 
de  Granada,   toni.  I.  p.  275. 

'*  "Quemaron  por  vote  un  Convento  de  Frailes  Augustinos,  que  se 
recogieron  a  la  Torre  echandoles  por  un  horado  de  lo  alto  azeite  hirviendo  : 
sirviendose  de  la  abundancia  que  Dios  les  dio  en  aquella  tierra,  para  ahogar 
sus  Frailes."     Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  60. 
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recorded  of  our  North-American  savages.  At  a  place  called 
Pitres  de  Ferreyra,  the  priest  of  the  village  was  raised  by 
means  of  a  pulley  to  a  beam  that  projected  from  the  tower, 
and  was  then  allowed  to  drop  from  a  great  height  upon  the 
ground.  The  act  was  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  aged  mother,  who,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  embracing 
her  dying  son,  besought  him  "  to  trust  in  God  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  through  these  torments  would  bring  him  into 
eternal  life."  The  mangled  carcass  of  the  poor  victim,  broken 
and  dislocated  in  every  limb,  was  then  turned  over  to  the 
Moorish  women,  who,  with  their  scissors,  bodkins,  and  other 
feminine  implements,  speedily  despatched  him.'" 

The  women,  indeed,  throughout  this  persecution,  seem  to 
have  had  as  rabid  a  thirst  for  vengeance  as  the  men.  Even 
the  children  were  encouraged  to  play  their  part  in  the  bloody 
drama ;  and  many  a  miserable  captive  was  set  up  as  a  target 
to  be  shot  at  with  the  arrows  of  the  Moorish  boys. 

The  rage  of  the  barbarians  was  especially  directed  against 
the  priests,  who  had  so  often  poured  forth  anathemas  against 
the  religion  which  the  Moslems  loved,  and  who,  as  their 
spiritual  directors,  had  so  often  called  them  to  account  for 
offences  against  the  religion  which  they  abhorred.  At 
Coadba  the  priest  was  stretched  out  before  a  brazier  of  live 
coals  until  his  feet,  which  had  been  smeared  with  pitch  and 
oil,  were  burned  to  a  cinder.  His  two  sisters  were  compelled 
to  witness  the  agonies  of  their  brother,  which  were  still  fur- 
ther heightened  by  the  brutal  treatment  which  he  saw  them 
endure  from  their  tormentors.'" 

I'irc  was  employed  as  a  common  mode  of  torture,  by  way 
of  retaliation,  it  may  be,  for  similar  sufTorings  inflicted  on  the 
infidel  by  the  Inquisition.  Sometimes  the  punishments 
.seemed  to  be  contrived  so  as  to  form  a  fiendish  parody  on 
the  exercises  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  the  town 
of  Filix  the  pastor  was  made  to  take  his  seat  before  the  altar, 
with  his  two  sacristans,  one  on  either  side  of  him.     The  bell 

'»  Marmol,  Rohwlion  de  Granada,  torn.  I.  p.  271.  —  Ferreras,  Hist. 
d'T'^paKno,    torn.    IX.    p.   .582. 

*  "Y  pani  ilarlo  mayor  tornionto  fraxoron  alii  <\<>»  hormanafl  doncnllaH 
fj>ir  tonia,  fiara  'inr  \v  virson  iiuirir,  y  on  hu  prosoriria  la.s  vitiiprraron  y 
maltrataron. "     .Marmul,   Hcbi-liun  de  Granada,   toin.   1.   p.  316. 
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was  rung,  as  if  to  call  the  people  together  to  worship.  The 
sacristans  were  each  provided  with  a  roll  containing  the 
names  of  the  congregation,  which  they  were  required  to  call 
over,  as  usual,  before  the  services,  in  order  to  see  that  no 
one  was  absent.  As  each  Morisco  answered  to  his  name, 
he  passed  before  the  priest,  and  dealt  him  a  blow  with  his 
fist,  or  the  women  plucked  his  beard  and  hair,  accompanying 
the  act  with  some  bitter  taunt,  expressive  of  their  mortal 
hate.  When  every  one  had  thus  had  the  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  personal  grudge  against  his  ancient  pastor,  the 
executioner  stepped  forward,  armed  with  a  razor,  with  which 
he  scored  the  face  of  the  ecclesiastic  in  the  detested  form  of 
the  cross,  and  then,  beginning  with  the  fingers,  deliberately 
proceeded  to  sever  each  of  the  joints  of  his  wretched  victim  !  ^* 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  shock  the  reader  with  more  of  these 
loathsome  details,  enough  of  which  have  already  been  given, 
not  merely  to  prove  the  vindictive  temper  of  the  Morisco, 
but  to  suggest  the  inference  that  it  could  only  have  been  a 
long  course  of  cruelty  and  oppression  that  stimulated  him 
to  such  an  awful  exhibition  of  it.^^  The  whole  number  of 
Christians  who,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  thus  perished  in  these 
massacres,  —  if  we  are  to  receive  the  accounts  of  Castilian 
writers,  —  was  not  less  than  three  thousand  !  ^^  Consider- 
ing the  social  relations  which  must  to  some  extent   have 

*'  "Lleg6  un  herege  d  ^1  con  una  navaja,  y  le  persin6  con  ella,  hendien- 
dole  el  rostro  de  alto  abaxo,  y  per  traves ;  y  luego  le  despedazo  coyuntura 
per  coyuntura,  y  miembro  &  miembro."     Ibid.,  p.  348. 

\raong  other  kinds  of  torture  which  they  invented,  says  Mendoza,  they 
filled  the  curate  of  Manena  with  gunpowder,  and  then  blew  him  up.  Guerra 
de  Granada,  p.  60. 

-2  Of  all  the  Spanish  historians  no  one  discovers  so  insatiable  an  appetite 
for  these  horrors  as  Ferreras,  who  has  devoted  nearly  fifty  quarto  pages  to 
an  account  of  the  diabolical  cruelties  practised  by  the  Moriscoes  in  this 
persecution,  —  making  altogether  a  momentous  contribution  to  the  annals 
of  Christian  martyrology.  One  may  doubt,  however,  whether  the  Span- 
iards are  entirely  justified  in  claiming  the  crown  of  martyrdom  for  all  who 
perished  in  this  persecution.  Those,  undoubtedly,  have  a  right  to  it  who 
might  have  saved  their  lives  by  renouncing  their  faith ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  grace  was  extended  to  all ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
Moriscoes  were  stimulated  by  other  motives  besides  those  of  a  religious 
nature,  —  such  motives  as  would  naturally  operate  on  a  conquered  race, 
burning  with  hatred  of  their  conquerors  and  with  the  thirst  of  vengeance 
for  the  manifold  wrongs  which  they  had  endured. 

^*  "Murieron  en  pocos  mas  de  quatro  dias,  con  muertes  exquesitas  y  no 
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been  established  between  tliose  who  had  Hved  so  long  in  the 
neip:hborhood  of  one  another,  it  might  be  thought  that, 
on  some  occasions,  sympathy  would  have  been  shown  for 
the  sufferers,  or  that  some  protecting  arm  would  have  been 
stretched  out  to  save  a  friend  or  a  companion  from  the  gen- 
eral doom.  But  the  nearest  approach  to  such  an  act  of 
humanity  was  given  by  a  Morisco  who  plunged  his  sword 
in  the  body  of  a  Spaniard,  in  order  to  save  him  from  the 
lingering  death  that  otherwise  would  await  him." 

Of  the  whole  Christian  population  very  few  of  the  men 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems  escaped  with  life. 
The  women  were  not  always  spared.  The  Morisco  women, 
especially,  who  had  married  Christian  husbands  and  em- 
braced Christianity,  which  they  refused  to  abjure,  became 
the  objects  of  vengeance  to  their  own  se.x.  Sad  to  say, 
even  the  innocence  and  helplessness  of  childhood  proved  no 
protection  against  the  fury  of  persecution.  The  historians 
record  the  names  of  several  boys,  from  ten  to  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  who  were  barbarously  murderf>d  because 
they  would  not  renounce  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been 
nurtured  for  that  of  Mahomet.  If  they  were  too  young  to 
give  a  reason  for  their  faith,  they  had  at  least  learned  the 
lesson  that  to  renounce  it  was  a  great  sin ;  and,  when  led  out 
like  lambs  to  the  slaughter,  their  mothers,  we  are  told, 
stifling  the  suggestions  of  natural  affection  in  obedience  to 
a  higher  law,  urged  their  children  not  to  shrink  from  the  trial, 
nor  to  purchase  a  few  years  of  life  at  the  price  of  their  own 
souls."  It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  gratulation  to  a  Catholic 
historian,  that,  amongst  all  those  who  perished  in  these 
frightful  massacres,  there  was  not  one  of  any  age  or  either 
sex  who  could  be  tempted  to  secure  personal  safety  by  the 
sacrifice  of  religious  convictions."     On  the  contrary,  they 

imaginadns  tormentos,  mas  dp  trp«  mil  martire.«»."  Vanderhammon,  Don 
Juan    do    .XiLstria,    fol.    70. 

'*  "So  adelant6  im  Moro,  f|uo  solia  srr  pranrlo  amigo  buvo,  y  haciendoso 
rncontradizo  ron  6\  on  v\  umbrni  <lo  la  pnorta,  Ir  atravo.H6  una  ospada  por  rl 
ruerpo,  dirirnflolr  :  Tuma,  ami^n,  quo  ma*>  vale  <\\\r  to  niafo  yo  que  otro." 
Marmol,  Robolion  rlo  flranada,  torn.   I.   p.  277. 

'*  KorroraK,  Hi.-**.  d'Kspagno,  torn.  I.\.  p.  617. 

'•  "Fur  f(ran  te.sfimonio  do  nuostra  {^  i  do  onmpararw  oon  la  del  tiompo 
dc  lo8  Apostolcs;    (juc  en  tanto  numcro  dc  gcntc  como  muri6  a  manos  de 
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employed  the  brief  respite  that  was  left  them  in  fortifying 
one  another's  courage,  and  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth 
in  so  earnest  a  manner  that  they  might  almost  seem  to  have 
courted  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Yet  among  these  martyrs 
there  were  more  than  one,  it  is  admitted,  whose  previous  way 
of  life  showed  but  a  dim  perception  of  the  value  of  that  re- 
ligion for  which  they  were  thus  prepared  to  lay  down  their 
lives.^' 

The  chief  blame  of  these  indiscriminate  proscriptions 
has  been  laid  on  Aben-Farax,  the  famous  dyer  of  Granada, 
whose  appetite  for  blood  seems  to  have  been  as  insatiable 
as  that  of  any  wild  beast  in  the  Alpujarras.  In  executing  the 
commission  assigned  to  him  by  Aben-Humeya,  he  was 
obliged  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  country.  Wherever  he  came, 
impatient  of  the  slower  movements  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  he  caused  the  prisons  to  be  emptied, 
and  the  wretched  inmates  to  be  butchered  before  his  eyes. 
At  Ugijar  he  thus  directed  the  execution  of  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  Christians,  laymen  and  ecclesiastics.^^ 
His  progress  through  the  land  was  literally  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  victims. 

Fierce  as  he  was,  Aben-Humeya  had  some  touches  of  hu- 
manity in  his  nature,  which  made  him  revolt  at  the  whole- 
sale murders  perpetrated  by  his  lieutenant.  He  was  the 
more  indignant,  when,  on  hastening  to  Ugijar  to  save  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  captives,  his  friends,  he  found  that  he  had 
come  too  late,  for  the  man  of  blood  had  been  there  before 
him.  He  soon  after  summoned  his  officer  into  his  presence, 
not  with  the  impolitic  design  of  taxing  him  with  his  cruelties, 
but  to  call  him  to  a  reckoning  for  the  treasure  he  had  pil- 
laged from  the  churches;   and  dissatisfied,  or  affecting  to  be 

infieles  ningtino  huvo  que  quisiese  renegar."  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada, 
p.  61. 

^  "Todos  estuvieron  tan  constantes  en  la  F6,  que  si  bien  fueron  eom- 
bidados  eon  grandes  riquezas  y  bienes  A  que  la  dejasen,  eon  ninguno  se  pudo 
acabar;  aunque  entre  los  martyrizados  huvo  muchas  niugeres,  ninos  y 
hombres  que  havian  vivido  descompuestamente."  Salazar  de  Mendoza, 
Monarquia  de  Espafia,  torn.  II.  p.  139. 

^*  "Murieron  e.ste  dia  en  Uxixar  docientos  y  quarenta  Christianos  clerigos 
y  legos,  y  entre  ellos  seis  canonigos  de  aquella  iglesia,  que  es  colegial." 
Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  I.  p.  297. 
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so,  with  his  report,  he  at  once  deposed  Aben-Farax  from  his 
command.  The  ferocious  chief  submitted  without  a  mur- 
mur. He  descended  into  the  common  tile,  and  no  more 
appears  on  the  scene.  He  was  one  of  those  miscreants  who 
are  thrown  on  the  surface  by  the  turmoil  of  a  revolution,  and, 
after  floating  there  for  a  while,  disappear  from  sight,  and  the 
wave  of  history  closes  over  them  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  III 

Rebellion  of  the  Moriscoes 

Panic  in  Granada.  —  Muster  of  Troops.  —  Mondejar  takes  the  Field.  — 
Bold  Passage  at  Tablate.  —  Retreat  of  the  Moriscoes.  —  Combat  at 
Alfajarali.  —  Periloxis  March.  —  Massacre  at  Jubiles.  —  The  Liberated 
Christians. 

1568,  1569 

As  day  after  day  brought  tidings  to  the  people  of  Granada 
of  the  barbarities  perpetrated  in  the  Alpujarras,  the  whole 
city  was  filled  with  grief  and  consternation.  The  men 
might  be  seen  gathered  together  in  knots  in  the  public 
squares;  the  women  ran  about  from  house  to  house,  telling 
the  tale  of  horrors,  which  could  hardly  be  exaggerated  in  the 
recital.  They  thronged  to  the  churches,  where  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  clergy  were  all  day  long  offering  up  prayers, 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven  from  Granada.  The  places 
of  business  were  abandoned.  The  shops  and  booths  were 
closed.^  As  men  called  to  mind  the  late  irruption  of  Aben- 
Farax,  they  were  filled  with  apprehensions  that  the  same 
thing  would  be  attempted  again;  and  rumors  went  abroad 
that  the  mountaineers  were  plotting  another  descent  on  the 
city,  and,  with  the  aid  of  their  countrymen  in  the  Albaicin, 
would  soon  deluge  the  streets  with  the  blood  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Under  the  influence  of  these  fears,  some  took  refuge 
in  the  fortress  of  the  Alhambra;  others  fled  into  the  country. 
Many  kept  watch  during  the  long  night,  while  those  who 
withdrew  to  rest  started  from  their  slumbers  at  the  least 


'  "Estavan  las  casas  yermas  i  tiendas  cerradas,  suspenso  el  trato,  mu- 
dadas  las  horas  de  oficios  divinos  i  humanos ;  atentos  los  Religiosos  i  ocupa- 
dos  en  oraciones  i  plegarias,  como  se  suele  en  tiempo  i  punto  de  grandes 
peligros."     Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  54. 

Mendoza  paints  the  panic  of  Granada  with  the  pencil  of  Tacitus. 
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noise,  supposing  it  to  be  the  wiir-cry  of  the  Moslem,  and  that 
the  enemy  was  at  the  gates. 

Nor  was  the  ahirm  less  that  was  felt  by  the  Moriscoes  in 
the  city,  as  it  was  certainly  better  founded,  —  for  the  Mo- 
riscoes were  the  weaker  party  of  the  two.  They  knew  the 
apprehensions  entertained  of  them  by  the  Christians,  and 
that,  wiien  men  have  the  power  to  relieve  themselves  of 
their  fears,  they  are  not  apt  to  be  very  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  of  doing  so.  They  were  afraid  to  venture  into  the 
streets  by  day,  and  at  night  they  barricaded  their  houses  as 
in  a  time  of  siege.^  They  well  knew  that  a  single  act  of  im- 
prudence on  their  part,  or  even  the  merest  accident,  might 
bring  the  Spaniards  upon  them  and  lead  to  a  general  mas- 
sacre. They  were  like  the  traveller  who  sees  the  avalanche 
trembling  above  him,  which  the  least  jar  of  the  elements, 
or  his  own  unwary  movements,  may  dislodge  from  its  slippery 
basis,  and  bring  down  in  ruin  on  his  head.  Thus  the  two 
races,  inhabitants  of  the  same  city,  were  like  two  hostile 
camps,  looking  on  each  other  with  watchful  and  malignant 
eyes,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  come  into  deadh'  conflict. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Moriscoes,  anxious  to  allay 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Spaniards,  were  profuse  in  their 
professions  of  loyalty,  and  in  their  assurances  that  there 
was  neither  concert  nor  sympathy  between  tiiem  and  their 
countrymen  in  the  Alpujarras.  The  government,  to  give 
still  greater  confidence  to  the  Christians,  freely  distributed 
arms  among  them,  thus  enabling  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  provide  for  their  own  security.  The  inhabitants  enrolled 
themselves  in  companies.  The  citizen  was  speedily  con- 
vertetl  into  the  soldier;  and  every  man,  of  whatever  trade 
or  profession,  —  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  — 
took  his  turn  of  military  service.  Even  the  advocates,  when 
attenrling  the  courts  of  justice,  appeared  with  their  weapons 
by  their  side.-' 

But  what  contributed  above  all  to  revive  the  public  con- 

*  Cirrourt,  Ili.sf.  dps  Arabe«  <l'I'2spagne,  torn.  II.  p.  322. 

*  "  En  nil  piinto  Hc  tnuduron  todoH  los  oficios  y  tratos  on  soldadesca, 
tanto  fjiK'  los  rflntoPfs,  Hccrt'farioH,  Ictrado.s,  prociiradori-H  di-  la  Aiidicncia 
entrahan  con  cHpadnx  rn  los  I'MtradoH,  y  no  drxaban  di*  parf-sccr  niuy  bien 
en  aijuella  coyunturu."     .Muriiiol,    Hcbdion  dc  (iranuda,   tuiii.    I.  p.  358. 
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fidence  was  the  care  of  the  government  to  strengthen  the 
garrison  in  the  Alhambra  by  the  addition  of  five  hundred 
regular  troops.  When,  by  these  various  means,  the  marquis 
of  Mondejar  saw  that  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  capital, 
he  bestowed  all  his  thoughts  on  an  expedition  into  the  Alpu- 
jarras,  desirous  to  crush  the  insurrection  in  its  bud,  and  to 
rescue  the  unfortunate  captives,  whose  fate  there  excited 
the  most  dismal  apprehensions  amongst  their  friends  and 
relatives  in  Granada.  He  sent  forth  his  summons  accord- 
ingly to  the  great  lords  and  the  cities  of  Andalusia,  to  fur- 
nish him  at  once  with  their  contingents  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  The  feudal  principle  still  obtained  in  this  quarter, 
requiring  the  several  towns  to  do  military  service  for  their 
possessions,  by  maintaining,  when  called  upon,  a  certain 
number  of  troops  in  the  field,  at  their  own  expense  for  three 
months,  and  at  the  joint  expense  of  themselves  and  the  gov- 
ernment for  six  months  longer.*  The  S3'stem  worked  well 
enough  in  those  ancient  times  when  a  season  rarely  passed 
without  a  foray  against  the  Moslems.  But  since  the  fall 
of  Granada,  a  long  period  of  inactivity  had  followed,  and  the 
citizen,  rarely  summoned  to  the  field,  had  lost  all  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  the  soldier.  The  usual  term  of  service 
was  too  short  to  supply  the  experience  and  the  discipline 
which  he  needed;  and  far  from  entering  on  a  campaign 
with  the  patriotic  or  the  chivalrous  feeling  that  gives  dignity 
to  the  profession  of  arms,  he  brought  with  him  the  mercenary 
spirit  of  a  trader,  intent  only  on  his  personal  gains,  and  eager, 
as  s'lon  as  he  had  enriched  himself  by  a  lucky  foray,  or  the 
sack  of  some  ill-fated  city,  to  return  home,  and  give  place  to 
others,  as  inexperienced  and  possessed  of  as  little  subordina- 
tion as  himself.^ 

But,  however  deficient  this  civic  militia  might  be  in  tactics, 

*  "Servian  tres  meses  pagados  por  sus  pueblos  enteramente,  i  seis  meses 
adelante  pagavan  los  pueblos  la  mitad,  i  otra  mitad  el  Rei."  Mendoza, 
Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  53. 

*  Mendoza,  with  a  few  vigorous  touches,  has  sketched,  or  rather  sculp- 
tured in  bold  relief,  the  rude  and  rapacious  character  of  the  Andalusian 
soldiery.  —  "Mai  pagada  i  por  esto  no  bien  disciplinada ;  mantenida  del 
robo,  i  a  trueco  de  alcanzar  o  conservar  este  mucha  libertad,  poca  vergu- 
enza,  i  menos  honra."     Ibid.,  p.  103. 

Vol.  II  —  19 
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the  men  were  well  provided  with  arms  and  military  accou- 
trements; and,  as  the  motley  array  of  troops  passed  over 
the  vcga,  they  made  a  gallant  show,  with  their  gay  uniforms 
and  bright  weapons  glancing  in  the  sun,  while  they  proudly 
displayed  the  ancient  banners  of  their  cities,  which  had  waved 
over  many  a  field  of  battle  against  the  infidel." 

But  no  part  of  the  warlike  spectacle  was  so  brilliant  as 
liiat  afforded  by  the  chivalry  of  the  country,  —  the  nobles 
and  cavaliers,  who,  with  their  retainers  and  houseiiold  troops, 
had  taken  the  field  with  as  much  alacrity  on  the  present  occa- 
sion as  their  fathers  had  ever  shown  when  roused  by  the  cry 
that  the  enemy  was  over  the  borders.^  They  were  much 
inferior  in  numbers  to  the  militia  of  the  towns.  But  in- 
feriority of  immbers  was  more  than  compensated  by  excel- 
lence of  discipline,  by  their  perfect  appointments,  and  by  that 
chivalrous  feeling  which  made  them  discard  every  mercenary 
consideration  in  the  pursuit  of  glory.  Such  was  the  feeling 
of  Luis  Paer  de  Castillego,  the  ancient  regidor  of  Cordova. 
\yhen  offered  an  independent  command,  with  the  emolu- 
ments annexed  to  it,  he  proudly  replied:  "I  want  neither 
rank  nor  pay.  1,  my  sons,  my  kindred,  my  whole  house, 
will  always  be  found  ready  to  serve  our  God  and  our  king. 
It  is  the  title  by  which  we  hold  our  inheritance  and  our  patent 
of  nobility."  * 

With  such  loyal  and  high-mettled  cavaliers  to  support 
liim,  Mondejar  could  not  feel  d()ul)tful  of  the  success  of  his 
arms.  They  had,  however,  already  met  with  one  reverse; 
and  he  received  tidings  that  his  advance-guard,  sent  to 
occupy  a  strong  pass  that  led  into  the  mountains,  had  been 
driven  from  its  position,  and  had  sustained  something  like 

•  "Toda  gente  lucida  y  bien  arreada  A  puiito  de  guerra,  que  cierto  repre- 
s<Tituban  la  p>ompa  y  nobleza  de  .su.s  ciudades."  Marmol,  Rebelion  do 
Cjranada,  torn.  I.  p.  396. 

'  "  Muclio!!  ca|iltanu!<  ruertes, 

llllicllllr<  lwi'i<lll9   SlilllwIuS, 

ricm  lianil*-rn»  tfnillda.H, 

V  Ru  fslunilnrtf  dorsdn." 

Mita,  UiicrrnH  de  (irnnatla,  torn.  II.  p.  CI. 

•  Circourt,  Hist.  dt«  Arab<f<  jl'K.spagiie,  Umi.  II.  \>.  32G. 

Seville  alone  funii.shed  two  tliou.saiid  troops,  with  one  of  the  most  illu.M- 
trious  cavaliers  of  the  eity  at  their  head.  They  did  not  arrive,  however, 
till  a  later  perioil  of  the  war.  8ee  ZuAiga,  Annales  de  Sevilla,  (Madrid, 
I1.77.  ful  ,)  p    53J 
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a  defeat.  This  would  have  been  still  more  decisive,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  courage  of  certain  ecclesiastics,  eight  in 
number,  —  four  of  them  Franciscans  and  four  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  —  who,  as  the  troops  gave  way,  threw  themselves 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  by  their  example  shamed  the 
soldiers  into  making  a  more  determined  resistance.  The 
present  war  took  the  form  of  a  religious  war;  and  many  a 
valiant  churchman,  armed  with  sword  and  crucifix,  bore  his 
part  in  it  as  in  a  crusade. 

Hastening  his  preparations,  the  captain-general,  without 
waiting  for  further  reinforcements,  marched  out  of  Granada 
on  the  second  of  January,  1569,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body, 
which  did  not  exceed  in  all  two  thousand  foot  and  four  hun- 
dred horse.  He  was  speedily  joined  by  levies  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  —  from  Jaen,  Loja,  Alhama,  Antequera,  and 
other  places,  —  which  in  a  few  days  swelled  his  little  army 
to  double  its  original  size.  The  capital  he  left  in  the  hands  of 
his  son,  the  count  of  Tendilla,  —  a  man  of  less  discretion 
than  his  father,  of  a  sterner  and  more  impatient  temper, 
and  one  who  had  little  sympathy  for  the  Morisco.  By  his 
directions,  the  peasantry  of  the  vega  were  required  to  supply 
the  army  with  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  bread  daily.* 
The  additional  troops  stationed  in  the  city,  as  well  as  those 
who  met  there,  as  in  a  place  of  rendezvous,  on  their  way  to 
the  sierra,  were  all  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Al- 
baicin,  where  they  freely  indulged  in  the  usual  habits  of 
military  license.  The  Moriscoes  still  retained  much  of  that 
jealous  sensibility,  which  leads  the  natives  of  the  East  to 
seclude  their  wives  and  daughters  from  the  eye  of  the  stran- 
ger. It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  they  urged  their  com- 
plaints in  the  most  respectful  and  deprecatory  terms  before 
the  governor.  The  haughty  Spaniard  only  answered  them 
with  a  stern  rebuke,  which  made  the  Moriscoes  too  late 
repent  that  they  had  not  profited  by  the  opportunity  offered 
them  by  Aben-Farax  of  regaining  their  independence.^" 

'  "Repartio  los  lugares  de  la  vega  en  siete  partidos,  y  mandoles,  que 
cada  uno  tuviese  cuidado  de  llevar  diez  mil  panes  amasados  de  d  dos  libras 
al  eampo  el  dia  que  le  toca.se  de  la  semana."  Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada, 
torn.    I.   p.   404. 

'"  "Paso  este  negocio  tan  adelante,  que  muchos  Moriscos  afrentados  y 
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Leaving  Granada,  the  captain-general  took  the  most  direct 
route,  le:uiiiig  ah)ng  the  western  .shiiit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
that  mountain  range  wiiicii,  with  its  frosty  peaks  glistening 
in  the  sun  like  palisades  of  silver,  fences  round  the  city  on 
the  south,  and  screens  it  in  the  summer  from  the  scorching 
winds  of  Africa.  Thence  he  rapidly  descended  into  the  beau- 
tiful vale  of  Lecrin,  which  spreads  out,  like  a  gay  carpet  em- 
broidered with  many  a  wild-flower,  to  the  verge  of  the  Alpu- 
jarras.  It  was  now,  however,  the  dead  of  winter,  when  the 
bright  coloring  of  the  landscape,  even  in  this  favored  region, 
watered  as  it  was  by  numerous  fountains  antl  running  streams, 
had  faded  into  the  sombre  tints  more  in  harmony  with  the 
rude  scenes  on  which  the  Spaniards  were  about  to  enter. 

Halting  a  night  at  Padul  to  refresh  his  troops,  Mondejar 
pressed  forward  to  Durcal,  which  he  reached  barely  in  time 
to  save  his  advance-guard  from  a  more  shameful  discomfi- 
ture than  it  had  before  experienced;  for  the  enemy,  pressing 
it  on  all  sides,  was  in  possession  of  the  principal  avenues  to 
the  town.  On  the  approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  Span- 
iards, however,  he  made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  established  him- 
self in  a  strong  position  at  the  pass  of  Tablate.  The  place 
was  defended  by  a  barranca,  or  ravine,  not  formidable  from 
its  width,  but  its  rocky  sides  swept  sheer  down  to  a  depth 
that  made  the  brain  of  the  traveller  giddy  as  he  looked 
into  the  frightful  abyss.  The  chasm  extended  at  least  eight 
leagues  in  length,  thus  serving,  like  a  gigantic  ditch  scooped 
out  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  to  afford  protection  to  the  beau- 
tiful  valley  against  the  inroads  of  the  fierce  tribes  of  the 
mountains. 

Across  this  gulf  a  frail  wooden  bridge  had  been  constructed, 
forming  the  only  means  of  access  from  this  quarter  to  the 
country  of  the  Alpujarras.  But  this  structure  was  now 
nearly  demolished  by  the  Moriscoes,  who  had  taken  up  the 
floor,  and  removed  most  of  the  supports,  till  the  passage  of 
the  tottering  fabric  could  not  safely  be  attempted  by  a  sin- 
gle individual,  much  less  by  an  army."     That  they  did  not 

KOfltados  so  nrrrpiiificron,  por  no  liabor  tornado  la.s  amias  quando  Abcii- 
furnx  lo**  llftiimhn."      n)id.,  j).  407. 

"  "AiADaa  |Kjdia  ir  por  flla  tin  lioinhro  Htu-lto  ;    y  a»in  este  poco  pa-so, 
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destro}^  the  bridge  altogether,  probably  arose  from  their 
desire  to  reestablish,  as  soon  as  possible,  their  communica- 
tions with  their  countrymen  in  the  valley. 

Meanwhile  the  Moslems  had  taken  up  a  position  which 
commanded  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge,  where  they  calmly 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards.  Their  army,  which 
greatly  fluctuated  in  its  numbers  at  different  periods  of  the 
campaign,  was  a  miscellaneous  body,  ill  disciplined  and  worse 
armed.  Some  of  the  men  carried  fire-arms,  some  crossbows; 
others  had  only  slings  or  javelins,  or  even  sharp-pointed 
stakes,  —  any  weapon,  in  short,  however  rude,  which  they 
had  contrived  to  secrete  from  the  Spanish  officials  charged 
with  enforcing  the  laws  for  disarming  the  Moriscoes.  But 
they  were  a  bold  and  independent  race,  inured  to  a  life  of 
peril  and  privation;  and,  however  inferior  to  the  Christians 
in  other  respects,  they  had  one  obvious  advantage  in  their 
familiarity  with  the  mountain  wilds  in  which  they  had  been 
nurtured  from  infancy. 

As  the  Spaniards  approached  the  ravine,  they  were  saluted 
by  the  enemy,  from  the  other  side,  with  a  shower  of  balls, 
stones,  and  arrows,  which,  falling  at  random,  did  little  mis- 
chief. But  as  soon  as  the  columns  of  the  Christians  reached 
the  brow  of  the  barranca,  and  formed  into  line,  they  opened 
a  much  more  effective  fire  on  their  adversaries ;  and  when  the 
heavy  guns  with  which  Mendoza  was  provided  were  got  into 
position,  they  did  such  execution  on  the  enemy  that  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  abandon  the  bridge,  and  take  post 
behind  a  rising  ground,  which  screened  him  from  the  fire. 

All  thoughts  were  now  turned  on  the  mode  of  crossing  the 
ravine ;  and  many  a  look  of  blank  dismay  was  turned  on  the 
dilapidated  bridge,  which,  like  a  spider's  web,  trembling  in 
every  breeze,  was  stretched  across  the  formidable  chasm. 
No  one  was  bold  enough  to  venture  on  this  pass  of  peril. 
At  length  a  Franciscan  monk,  named  Christoval  de  Molina, 
offered  himself  for  the  emprise.  It  was  again  an  ecclesiastic 
who  was  to  lead  the  way  in  the  path  of  danger.  Slinging 
his  shield  across  his  back,  with  his  robe  tucked  closely  around 

le  tenian  descavado  y  solapado  por  los  cimientos,  de  manera,  que  si  cargase 
mas  de  una  persona,  fuese  abaxo."     Ibid.,  p.  409. 
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him,  grasping  a  crucifix  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right 
lirandishing  his  sword,  the  vaUant  friar  set  his  foot  upon  the 
bridge.'^  All  eyes  were  fastened  upon  him,  as,  invoking 
the  name  of  Jesus,  he  went  courageously  but  cautiously 
forward,  picking  his  way  along  the  skeleton  fabric,  which 
trcml>lcd  under  his  weight,  as  if  about  to  fall  in  pieces  and 
precipitate  him  into  the  gulf  below.  But  he  was  not  so  to 
{ierish ;  and  his  safe  arrival  on  the  farther  side  was  greeted 
with  the  shouts  of  the  soldiery,  who,  ashamed  of  their  hesi- 
tation, now  pressed  forward  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

The  first  who  ventured  had  the  same  good  fortune  as  his 
predecessor.  The  second,  missing  his  step  or  becoming 
dizzy,  lost  his  foothold,  and,  tumbling  headlong,  was  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  One  after  another, 
the  soldiers  followed,  and  with  fewer  casualties  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  perilous  nature  of  the  passage. 
During  all  this  time  they  experienced  no  molestation  from 
the  enemy,  intimidated,  perhaps,  by  the  unexpected  au- 
dacity of  the  Spaniards,  and  not  caring  to  come  A'ithin  the 
range  of  the  deadly  fire  of  their  artillery.  No  sooner  had  the 
arquebusiers  crossed  in  sufficient  strength,  than  Mondejar, 
putting  himself  at  their  head,  led  them  against  the  Moslems. 
He  was  received  with  a  spirited  volley,  which  had  well-nigh 
proved  fatal  to  him ;  and  had  it  not  l)een  for  his  good  cuira.ss, 
that  turned  the  ball  of  an  arquebuse,  his  campaigji  would 
have  been  brought  to  a  close  at  its  commencement.  The 
skirmish  lasted  but  a  short  time,  as  the  Moriscocs,  already 
disheartened  by  the  success  of  the  assailants,  or  in  obedience 
to  the  plan  of  operations  marked  out  i)y  their  leader,  aban- 
doned their  position,  and  drew  off  rapidly  towards  the  moun- 
tains. It  was  the  intention  of  Ahen-Humeya,  as  already 
noticed,  to  entangle  his  enemies  in  the  defiles  of  the  sierra, 
where,  independently  of  the  advantage  he  pos.sessed  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  country,  the  rugged  character  of  the  ground, 

'*  "Man  iin  bendito  frayle  de  la  orden  del  scrafico  padre  San  Francisco, 
llamado  fray  Cliristoval  do  Mnlina.  con  »in  rrurifixo  en  la  mano  izriuierda, 
y  la  espada  dr«niida  en  la  ilereeha,  los  hahitoH  cogidoH  en  la  cinta,  y  una 
rrwlrla  erharla  A  la'»  e,spnlfla.s,  invoranrin  el  poderoso  nombre  fir  .Ie«im,  llegiS 
al  peligroHf)  pa-no.  y  se  mrti6  detcrniinadamentc  per  61."  Marmol,  Hebclion 
de   Granada,    torn.    I.    p.    410. 
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he  conceived,  would  make  it  impracticable  for  both  cavalry 
and  artillery,  with  neither  of  which  he  was  provided.'^ 

The  Spanish  commander,  resuming  his  former  station, 
employed  the  night  in  restoring  the  bridge,  on  which  his  men 
labored  to  such  purpose,  that  by  morning  it  was  in  a  condi- 
tion for  both  his  horse  and  his  heavy  guns  to  cross  in  safety. 
Meanwhile  he  received  tidings  that  a  body  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  Spaniards,  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Orgiba,  who 
had  thrown  themselves  into  the  tower  of  the  church  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  were  still  holding  their 
position,  and  anxiously  looking  for  succor  from  their  coun- 
trymen. Pushing  forward,  therefore,  without  loss  of  time, 
he  resumed  his  march  across  the  valley,  which  was  here  de- 
fended on  either  side  by  rugged  hills,  that,  growing  bolder 
as  he  advanced,  announced  his  entrance  into  the  gorges  of 
the  Alpujarras.  The  weather  was  tempestuous.  The  roads 
were  rendered  worse  than  usual  by  the  heavy  rains  and  by 
the  torrents  that  descended  from  the  hills.  The  Spaniards, 
moreover,  suffered  much  from  straggling  parties  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  possession  of  the  heights,  whence  the}'  rolled  down 
huge  rocks,  and  hurled  missiles  of  every  kind  on  the  heads  of 
the  invaders.  To  rid  himself  of  this  annoyance,  Mondejar 
ordered  detachments  of  horse  —  one  of  them  under  the 
command  of  his  son,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza  —  to  scour 
the  crests  of  the  hills  and  dislodge  the  skirmishers.  Pioneers 
were  sent  in  advance,  to  level  the  ground  and  render  it  prac- 
ticable for  the  cavalry.  The  service  was  admirably  per- 
formed;  and  the  mountaineers,  little  acquainted  with  the 
horse,  which  they  seem  to  have  held  in  as  much  terror  as 
did  the  ancient  Mexicans,  were  so  astounded  by  seeing  the 

'^  Ibid.,  p.  410  et  seq.  —  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  pp.  67,  68.  — 
Herrera,  Historia  General,  torn.  I.  p.  736. 

Hita  has  commemorated  the  bold  passage  of  the  bridge  at  Tablate  in  one 
of  the  romances,  or  ballads,  with  which  he  has  plentifully  besprinkled  the 
second  volume  of  his  work,  and  which  present  a  sorry  contrast  to  the  bal- 
lads in  the  preceding  volume.  These,  which  form  part  of  the  popular  min- 
strelsy of  an  earlier  age,  have  all  the  raciness  and  flavor  that  belong  to  the 
native  wild-flower  of  the  soil.  The  ballads  in  the  second  volume  are  prob- 
ably the  work  of  Hita  himself,  —  poor  imitations  of  the  antique,  and  prov- 
ing that,  if  his  rich  and  redundant  prose  is  akin  to  poetry,  his  poetry  is  still 
nearer  allied  to  prose. 
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light-footed  Andalusian  steed  scaling  the  rough  sides  of  the 
sierra,  along  paths  where  the  sportsman  would  hardly  ven- 
ture, that,  without  waiting  for  the  charge,  they  speedily 
quitted  the  ground,  and  fell  back  on  the  main  body  of  their 
army. 

Tliis  was  posted  at  Lanjaron,  a  place  but  a  few  miles  oflf, 
where  the  Moriscoes  had  profited  by  a  gentle  eminence  that 
commanded  a  narrow  defile,  to  throw  up  a  breastwork  of 
stone  and  earth,  behind  which  they  were  intrenched,  pre- 
pared, as  it  would  seem,  to  give  battle  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  daylight  had  begun  to  fade,  as  the  latter  drew  near 
the  enemy's  encampment ;  and,  as  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  ground,  Monde  jar  resolved  to  postpone  his  attack  till 
the  following  morning.  The  night  set  in  dark  and  threaten- 
ing. But  a  hundred  watchfires  blazing  on  the  hill-tops 
illumined  the  sky,  and  sent  a  feeble  radiance  into  the  gloom 
of  the  valley.  All  night  long  the  wild  notes  of  the  musical 
instruments  peculiar  to  the  Moors,  mingling  with  their  shrill 
war-cries,  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  Christiai  s,  keeping 
them  under  arms,  and  apprehensive  every  moment  of  an 
attack."  But  a  night  attack  was  contrary  to  the  usual 
tactics  of  the  Moors.  Nor,  as  it  appeared,  did  they  intend  to 
join  battle  with  the  Spaniards  at  all  in  this  place.  At  least, 
if  such  had  been  their  design,  they  changed  it.  For  at  break 
of  day,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Spaniards,  no  vestige  was  to 
be  seen  of  the  Moriscoes,  who,  abandoning  their  position, 
had  taken  flight,  like  their  own  birds  of  prey,  into  the  depths 
of  the  mountains. 

Mondejar,  not  sorry  to  be  spared  the  delay  which  an  en- 
counter must  have  caused  him  at  a  time  when  every  moment 
was  so  precious,  now  rapidly  pushed  forward  to  Orgiba, 
where  he  happily  arrived  in  season  to  relieve  the  garrison, 
rodurod  alniost  tf)  the  last  extremity,  and  to  put  to  flight  the 
rabble  who  besieged  it. 

In  the  fulness  of  their  hearts,  and  with  tlie  tears  streaming 

'*"I']fltuvo  alii  n(|iii-lln  noclio  &  v'lHJa  <li'  los  rncmiKos,  <|Uo  trniendo 
ocupa<io  fl  posf)  roil  ^riiiKlcH  fuoKo«  por  a<|Ucll()s  ri-rroH,  lu)  hacinii  sino  torar 
BW8  atahalcjoH,  rliilzayiia.s  y  xat>oraH,  liaricmlo  alRazara-s  para  alonmrizar 
nuftftros  ClirislianoH,  <\ur  rfui  (^ramliHiiru)  rcrato  csf iivicron  fodoH  rori  lius 
armas  en  la.<*  tnanos."     Marniol,  Rcbolion  dc  Ciraiiada,  tuiii.  I.  p.  413. 
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from  their  eyes,  the  poor  prisoners  came  forth  from  their 
fortress  to  embrace  the  deUverers  who  had  rescued  them 
from  the  most  terrible  of  deaths.  Their  apprehensions  of 
such  a  fate  had  alone  nerved  their  souls  to  so  long  and  heroic 
a  resistance.  Yet  they  must  have  sunk  ere  this  from  famine, 
had  it  not  been  for  their  politic  precaution  of  taking  with 
them  into  the  tower  several  of  the  Morisco  children,  whose 
parents  secretly  supplied  them  with  food,  which  served  as 
the  means  of  subsistence  —  scanty  though  it  was  —  for  the 
garrison.  But  as  the  latter  came  forth  into  view^  their 
wasted  forms  and  famine-stricken  visages  told  a  tale  of  woe 
that  would  have  softened  a  heart  of  flint. ^^ 

The  situation  of  Orgiba  pointed  it  out  as  suitable  for  a 
fortified  post,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army,  if  necessary, 
and  to  protect  the  convoys  of  supplies  to  be  regularly  for- 
warded from  Granada.  Leaving  a  small  garrison  there, 
the  captain-general,  without  longer  delay,  resumed  his  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy. 

Aben-Humeya  had  retreated  into  Poqueira,  a  rugged  dis- 
trict of  the  Alpujarras.  Here  he  had  posted  himself,  with 
an  army  amoimting  to  more  than  double  its  former  numbers, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  dangerous  defile,  called  the  Pass  of  Alfa- 
jarali.  Behind  lay  the  town  of  Bubion,  the  capital  of  the 
district,  in  which,  considering  it  as  a  place  of  safety,  many  of 
the  wealthier  Moriscoes  had  deposited  their  women  and  their 
treasures. 

Mondejar's  line  of  march  now  took  him  into  the  heart  of 
the  wildest  regions  of  the  Alpujarras,  where  the  scenery 
assunied  a  character  of  sublimity  very  different  from  what 
he  had  met  with  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  country.  Here 
mountain  rose  beyond  mountain,  till  their  hoary  heads,  soar- 
ing above  the  clouds,  entered  far  into  the  region  of  eternal 
snow.  The  scene  was  as  gloomy  as  it  was  grand.  Instead 
of  the  wide-spreading  woods  that  usually  hang  round  the 
skirts  of  lofty  mountains,  covering  up  their  nakedness  from 
the  eye,  nothing  here  was  to  be  seen  but  masses  of  shattered 

*'  Ibid.,  p.  414.  —  Herrera,  Historia  General,  torn.  I.  p.  737.  —  Bleda, 
Cronica  de  Espana,  p.  684.  —  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  pp.  69,  70.  — 
Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  X.  p.  17. 
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rock,  blark  as  if  sf-athcd  by  volcanic  fires,  and  heaped  one 
upon  another  in  a  sort  of  wild  confusion,  as  if  some  tremen- 
dous convulsion  of  nature  had  torn  the  hills  from  their  foun- 
dations, and  thrown  them  into  primitive  chaos.  Yet  the 
industry  of  the  Moriscoes  had  contrived  to  relieve  the  savage 
features  of  the  landscape,  by  scooping  out  terraces  wherever 
the  rocky  soil  allowed  it,  and  raising  there  the  vine  and  other 
plants,  in  bright  patches  of  variegated  culture,  that  hung 
like  a  garland  round  the  gaunt  and  swarthy  sierra. 

The  temperature  was  now  greatly  changed  from  what  the 
army  had  experienced  in  the  valley.  The  wind,  sweeping 
down  the  icy  sides  of  the  mountains,  found  its  way  through 
the  harness  of  the  cavaliers  and  the  light  covering  of  the  sol- 
diers, benumbing  their  limbs,  and  piercing  them  to  the  very 
bone.  Cireat  difficulty  was  experienced  in  dragging  the 
cannon  up  the  steep  heights,  and  along  roads  and  passes, 
which,  however  easily  traversed  by  the  light-footed  moun- 
taineer, were  but  ill  suited  to  the  movements  of  an  army 
clad  in  the  heavy  panoply  of  war. 

The  march  was  conducted  in  perfect  order,  the  arquebusiers 
occupying  the  van,  and  the  cavalry  riding  on  either  flank, 
while  detachments  of  infantry,  the  main  body  of  which  occu- 
pied the  centre,  were  thrown  out  to  the  right  and  left,  on  the 
higher  grounds  along  the  route  of  the  army,  to  save  it  from 
annoyance  from  the  mountaineers. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  January,  Mon(lej;ir  entered  the  nar- 
row defile  of  Alfajarali,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  the  motley 
multitude  that  had  gathered  round  the  standard  of  Aben- 
Humeya  were  already  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  His  right 
wing  rested  on  the  bold  side  of  the  sierra.  The  left  was  de- 
fended by  a  deep  ravine,  and  his  position  was  strengthened 
by  more  than  one  ambuscade,  for  which  the  nature  of  the 
groimd  was  eminently  favorable.'"  Indeed,  ambushes  and 
surprises  formed  part  of  the  regular  strategy  of  the  Moorish 
warrior,  who  lost  heart  if  he  failed  in  these,  —  like  the  lion, 

'*  "  .\  Ih  mano  fiororlm  rubiertos  ron  un  Hiorrn,  hnvia  ombosraflos  qnin- 
tpnfo«  BrrRburoro""  i  vall«'.'»toro8,  flrmiis  clf.sto  otra  f-mbosrarlii  en  lo  lionrlo 
fifl  barranro  fir  rrmrho  mayor  numero  dc  gcntc.''  Mcndoza,  Guerra  de 
Granada,   torn.    I.   p.  71. 
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who,  if  balked  in  the  first  spring  upon  his  prey,  is  said  rarely 
to  attempt  another. 

Putting  these  wily  tactics  into  practice,  the  Morisco  chief, 
as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  fairly  entangled  in  the  defile, 
without  waiting  for  them  to  come  into  order  of  battle,  gave 
the  signal;  and  his  men,  starting  up  from  glen,  thicket,  and 
ravine,  or  bursting  down  the  hill-sides  like  their  own  winter- 
torrents,  fell  at  once  on  the  Christians,  —  front,  flank,  and 
rear,  —  assailing  them  on  every  quarter.*^  Astounded  by 
the  fiery  suddenness  of  the  assault,  the  rear-guard  retreated 
on  the  centre,  while  the  arquebusiers  in  the  van  were  thrown 
into  still  greater  disorder.  For  a  few  moments  it  seemed  as 
if  the  panic  would  become  general.  But  the  voice  of  the 
leader  was  heard  above  the  tumult,  and  by  his  prompt  and 
sagacious  measures  he  fortunately  succeeded  in  restoring 
order,  and  reviving  the  confidence  of  his  men.  He  detached 
one  body  of  cavalry,  under  his  son-in-law,  to  the  support  of 
the  rear,  and  another  to  the  front  under  the  command  of  his 
son,  Antonio  de  Mendoza.  Both  executed  their  commissions 
with  spirit;  and  Mendoza,  outstripping  his  companions  in 
the  haste  with  which  he  galloped  to  the  front,  threw  himself 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  he  was  struck  from  his 
horse  by  a  heavy  stone,  and  was  speedily  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  from  whose  grasp  he  was  with  difficulty,  and  not  till 
after  much  hard  fighting,  rescued  by  his  companions.  His 
friend,  Don  Alonso  Portocarrero,  the  scion  of  a  noble  house 
in  Andalusia,  whose  sons  had  always  claimed  the  front  of 
battle  against  the  infidel,  was  twice  wounded  by  poisoned 
arrows ;  for  the  Moors  of  the  Alpujarras  tipped  their  weapons 
with  a  deadly  poison  distilled  from  a  weed  that  grew  wild 
among  the  mountains.*^ 

"  "Ellos  quando  pensaron  que  nuestra  gente  iva  cansada  acometieron 
por  la  frente,  por  el  eostado,  i  por  la  retaguardia,  todo  a  un  tiempo ;  de 
manera  que  quasi  una  hora  se  peleo  con  ellos  a  todas  partes  i  a  las  espaldas, 
no  sin  igualdad  i  peligro."      Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

'*  This  poison  was  extracted  from  the  aconite,  or  wolf's-bane,  that  grew 
rife  among  the  Alpujarras.  It  was  of  so  malignant  a  nature  that  the 
historian  assures  us  that,  if  a  drop  mingled  witli  the  blood  flowing  from  a 
wound,  the  \'irus  would  ascend  the  stream  and  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole 
svstem !  Quince-juice  was  said  to  furnish  the  best  antidote.  Ibid.,  pp. 
73,  74. 
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A  fierce  struggle  now  ensued.  For  the  Morisco  was  spurred 
on  by  hate  and  the  recollection  of  a  thousand  wrongs.  Ill 
provided  with  weapons  for  attack,  and  destitute  of  defensive 
armor,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  hottest  of  his  enemy's  fire, 
and  endeavored  to  drag  the  horsemen  from  their  saddles, 
while  stones  and  arrows,  with  which  some  musket-balls  were 
intermingled,  fell  like  rain  on  the  well-tempered  harness  of 
the  Andalusian  knights.  The  latter,  now  fully  roused,  plunged 
boldly  into  the  thickest  of  the  Moorish  multitude,  trampling 
them  underfoot,  and  hewing  them  down,  right  and  left,  with 
their  sharp  blades.  The  arquebusiers,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
livered a  well-directed  fire  on  the  flank  of  the  Moriscoes,  who, 
after  a  brave  struggle  of  an  hour's  duration,  in  which  they 
were  baffled  on  every  quarter,  quitted  the  field,  covered 
with  their  slain,  as  precipitately  as  they  had  entered  it,  and, 
vanishing  among  the  mountains,  were  soon  far  beyond  pur- 
suit.i" 

From  the  field  of  battle  Mondejar  marched  at  once  upoji 
Bubion,  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  now  left  wliolly  un- 
protected by  the  Moslems.  Yet  many  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  remained  in  it;  and  what  rejoiced  the  heart  of 
Mondejar  more  than  all  was  the  liberation  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  Christian  women,  who  came  forth,  frantic  with  joy 
and  gratitude,  to  embrace  the  knees  of  their  deliverers.  They 
had  many  a  tale  of  horror  to  tell  their  countrymen,  who  had 
now  rescued  them  from  a  fate  worse  than  that  of  death  itself; 
for  arrangements  had  been  made,  it  was  said,  to  send  away 
those  whose  persons  offered  the  greatest  attractions,  to  swell 
the  harems  of  the  fierce  Barbary  princes  in  alliance  with  the 
Moriscoes.  The  town  afforded  a  rich  booty  to  the  victorious 
troops,  in  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  together  with  the  finest 
stuffs,  especially  f)f  silk,  for  the  matmfacture  of  which  the 
people  of  the  country  were  celebrated.  As  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, unwilling  to  be  encumbered  with  unnecessary 
baggage,  had  made  no  provision  for  transporting  the  more 
bulky  articles,  the  greater  part  of  them,  in  the  usual  exter- 

'»  Ibid,  pp.  71-74.  —  fabnTfi,  FilifM"  Sr-K''"''".  P-  •'^•'>'*-  —  Marmol,  Rc- 
bolion  fir  (Jmnftflfi,  torn.  I.  jip.  410-418.  —  Horrcra,  Historia  Ueiieial, 
torn.  I.  p.  737.  —  lileda,  Cronica  dr  lOspaA^,  p.  684. 
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minating  spirit  of  war,  was  consigned  to  the  flames.^"  The 
soldiers  would  willingly  have  appropriated  to  thennselves 
the  Moorish  women  whom  they  found  in  the  place,  regarding 
them  as  the  spoils  of  victory;  but  the  marquis,  greatly  to 
the  disgust  of  his  followers,  humanely  interfered  for  their 
protection. 

Mondejar  now  learned  that  Aben-Humeya,  gathering  the 
wreck  of  his  forces  about  him,  had  taken  the  route  to  Jublles, 
—  a  place  situated  in  the  wildest  part  of  t)ie  country,  where 
there  was  a  fortress  of  much  strength,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  make  a  final  stand  against  his  enemies.  Desirous  to 
follow  up  the  blow  before  the  enemy  had  time  to  recover 
from  its  effects,  Mondejar  resumed  his  march.  He  had  not 
advanced  many  leagues  before  he  reached  Pitres,  the  prin- 
cipal town  in  the  district  of  Ferreiras.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
importance,  and  was  rich  in  the  commodities  usually  found 
in  the  great  Moorish  towns,  where  the  more  wealthy  of  the 
inhabitants  rivalled  their  brethren  of  Granada  in  their  taste 
for  sumptuous  dress  and  in  the  costly  decorations  of  their 
houses. 

The  conquerors  had  here  the  satisfaction  of  releasing  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  their  poor  country-women  from  the 
captivity  in  which  they  had  been  held,  after  witnessing  the 
massacre  of  their  friends  and  relatives.  The  place  was  given 
up  to  pillage;  but  the  marquis,  true  to  his  principles,  not- 
withstanding the  murmurs,  and  even  menaces,  of  his  soldiers, 
would  allow  no  injury  to  be  done  to  the  Moorish  women  who 
remained  in  it.  In  this  he  acted  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  policy,  no  less  than  of  humanity,  which  indeed, 
happily  .for  mankind,  can  never  be  dissevered  from  each 
other.  He  had  no  desire  to  push  the  war  to  extremities, 
or .  to  exterminate  a  race  whose  ingenuity  and  industry 
were  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  country.  He  wished, 
therefore,  to  leave  the  door  of  reconciliation  still  open;  and 
while  he  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  enemy's  territory, 

2°  "Mas  la  priesa  de  caminar  en  siguimiento  de  los  enemigos,  i  la  falta 
de  bagages  en  que  la  cargar  i  gente  con  que  aseguralla,  fue  causa  de  que- 
mar  la  mayor  parte,  porque  ellos  no  se  aprovechasen."  Mendoza,  Guerra 
de  Granada,  p.  75. 
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lie  held  out  the  prospect  of  grace  to  those  who  were  willing 
to  submit  and  return  to  their  allegiance. 

The  route  of  the  army  lay  through  a  wild  and  desolate 
region,  which,  from  its  great  elevation,  was  cool  even  in 
midsummer,  and  which  now,  in  the  month  of  January,  wore 
the  dreary  aspect  of  a  polar  winter.  The  snow,  which  never 
melted  on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  mountains,  lay  heavily 
on  their  broad  shoulders,  and,  sweeping  far  down  their  sides, 
covered  up  the  path  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  with  no  little 
difficulty  that  they  could  find  a  practicable  passage,  espe- 
cially for  the  train  of  heavy  guns,  which  were  dragged  along 
with  incredible  toil  1)V  the  united  efforts  of  men  and  horses. 
The  soldiers,  born  and  bred  in  the  sunny  plains  of  Andalusia, 
were  but  ill  provided  against  an  intensity  of  cold  of  which 
they  had  never  formed  a  conception.  The  hands  and  feet 
of  many  were  frozen.  Others,  benumbed,  and  exhausted 
by  excessive  toil,  straggled  in  the  rear,  and  sunk  down  in 
the  snow-drifts,  or  disappeared  in  the  treacherous  ravines 
and  crevices,  which,  under  their  glittering  mantle,  lay  con- 
cealed from  the  eye.  It  fared  still  worse  with  the  Moriscoes, 
especially  with  the  women  and  children,  who,  after  hanging 
on  the  skirts  of  the  retreating  army,  had,  the  better  to  elude 
pursuit,  scaled  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountains, 
where,  taking  refuge  in  caverns,  they  perished,  in  great  num- 
bers, of  cold  and  hunger.-' 

Meanwhile  Aben-IIumeya, disheartened  by  his  late  reverses, 
felt  too  little  confidence  in  the  strength  of  his  pre.sent  position 
to  abide  there  the  assault  of  the  Spaniards.  Quitting  the 
place,  therefore,  and  taking  with  him  his  women  and  effects, 
he  directed  his  course  by  rapid  marches  towards  I'aterna, 
his  principal  residence,  which  had  the  advantage,  by  its 
neighborhood  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of  affording  him,  if 
nece.ssary,  the  means  of  escaping  into  its  wild  and  mysterious 
recesses,  where  none  but  a  native  would  care  to  follow  him. 
He  left  in  the  castle  of  Jubfles  a  great  number  of  .Morisco 
women,  who  had  accompanied  the  army  in  its  retreat,  and 

"  "  Loe  Moro«  tomaron  lo  ulto  de  lu  sierra,  y  no  paruron  h(u«ta  rnetrrHi' 
en  la  niev*-,  dondr-  fH-rpcieron  cuntidiKl  tl«'  niugcr*^  y  ile  criatura  de  frio." 
iMarmol,   Kebuliun  <!<■  (irunadu,  toni.   I.  p    4:i7. 
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three  hundred  men,  who  from  age  or  infirmity  would  be 
Hkely  to  embarrass  his  movements. 

On  reaching  Jubiles,  therefore,  the  Spanish  general  met 
with  no  resistance  from  the  helpless  garrison  who  occupied 
the  fortress,  which,  moreover,  contained  a  rich  booty  in 
'gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of 
the  soldiers. ^^  Yet  their  discontent  was  expressed  in  more 
audacious  terms  than  usual  at  the  protection  afforded  by 
their  commander  to  the  Morisco  women,  of  whom  there  were 
more  than  two  thousand  in  the  place.  Among  the  women 
found  there  was  also  a  good  number  of  Christian  captives, 
who  roused  the  fierce  passions  of  their  countrymen  by  their 
piteous  recital  of  the  horrors  they  had  witnessed,  of  the  butch- 
ery of  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers,  and  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  they  had  themselves  been  subjected  in  order 
to  convert  them  to  Islamism.  They  besought  the  captain- 
general  to  take  pity  on  their  sufferings,  and  to  avenge  their 
wrongs  by  putting  every  man  and  woman  found  in  the  place 
to  the  sword.-^  It  is  evident  that,  however  prepared  they 
may  have  been  to  accept  the  crown  of  martyrdom  rather 
than  abjure  their  faith,  they  gave  little  heed  to  the  noblest  of 
its  precepts,  which  enjoined  the  forgiveness  of  their  enemies. 
In  this  respect  Mondejar  proved  himself  decidedly  the  better 
Christian ;  for  while  he  listened  with  commiseration  to  their 
tale  of  woe,  and  did  all  he  could  to  comfort  them  in  their  afflic- 
tion,^^ he  would  not  abandon  the  protection  of  his  captives, 
male  or  female,  nor  resign  them  to  the  brutality  of  his  soldiers. 

He  provided  for  their  safety  during  the  night  by  allowing 
them  to  occupy  the  church.  But  as  this  would  not  accom- 
modate more  than  a  thousand  persons,  the  remainder,  in- 
cluding all  the  men,  were  quartered  in  an  open  square  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  building.  The  Spanish  troops  encamped 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot. 

22  "El  Marques  les  dio  d  saco  todo  el  mueble,  en  que  habia  ricas  cosaa 
de  seda,  oro,  plata  y  aljofar,  de  que  eupo  la  mejor  y  mayor  parte  d  los  que 
babian  ido  delante."     Ibid.,   p.  444. 

23  "No  tomen,  senores,  d  vida  liombre  ni  muger  de  aquesto.s  hereges, 
que  tan  malos  ban  sido,  y  tanto  nial  nos  ban  hecho."     Ibid.,  p.  440. 

2*  "El  Marques  se  enternecio  de  ver  aquellas  pobres  mugeres  tan  lasti- 
madas,  y  consolandolas  lo  mejor  que  pudo, "  etc.     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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111  the  course  of  tlio  ni^Ht  one  of  the  soldiers  found  his 
way  into  tlie  quarters  of  tiie  captives,  and  attempted  to  take 
some  freetloms  witli  a  Morisco  maiden.  It  so  happened  that 
her  lover,  disguised  in  woman's  attire,  was  at  her  side,  having 
remained  with  her  for  her  protection.  His  Moorish  blood  fired 
at  the  insult,  and  he  resented  it  by  striking  his  poniard  into 
the  body  of  the  Spaniard.  The  cry  of  the  latter  soon  roused 
his  comrades.  Rushing  to  the  place,  they  fell  on  the  young 
Morisco,  who,  now  brandishing  a  sword  which  he  had  snatched 
from  the  disabled  man,  laid  about  him  so  valiantly  that 
several  others  were  wounded.  The  cry  rose  that  there  were 
armed  men,  disguised  as  women,  among  the  prisoners.  More 
soldiers  poured  in  to  the  support  of  their  comrades,  and  fell 
with  fury  on  their  helpless  victims.  The  uproar  was  uni- 
versal. On  the  one  side  might  be  heard  moans  and  petitions 
for  mercy;  on  the  other,  brutal  imprecations,  followed  by 
deadly  blows,  that  showed  how  little  the  prayers  for  mercy 
had  availed.  The  hearts  of  the  soldiers  were  harder  than 
the  steel  with  which  they  struck;  for  they  called  to  mind 
the  cruelties  inflicted  on  their  own  countrymen  by  the 
Moriscoes.  Striking  to  the  right  and  left,  they  hewed  down 
men  and  women  indiscriminately,  —  both  equally  defence- 
less. In  their  blind  fury  they  even  wounded  one  another; 
for  it  was  not  easy  to  discern  friend  from  foe  in  the  obscurity, 
in  which  little  light  was  to  be  had,  says  the  chronicler,  except 
such  as  came  from  the  sparks  of  clashing  steel  or  the  flash  of 
fire-arms."  It  was  in  vain  that  the  officers  endeavored  to 
call  off  the  men  from  their  work  of  butchery.  The  hot 
temper  of  the  Andalusian  was  fully  roused;  and  it  would 
have  l)een  as  easy  to  stop  the  explosion  of  the  mine  when 
the  train  has  been  fired,  as  to  stay  his  fury.  It  was  not  till 
the  morning  light  showed  the  pavement  swimming  in  gore, 
and  the  corpses  of  tlie  helpless  victims  lying  in  heaps  on  one 
another,  that  his  appetite  for  i;lood  was  satisfied.  (Ireat 
numbers  of  the  women,  and  nearly  all  the  men,  perished  in 

**  "HiiImi  miirlios  soldndos  heridos,  los  mn»  quo  so  hrrinn  unos  li  otros, 
entendicndo  los  <\\ir  vcniari  do  fuora,  quo  los  <\\w  iiiartilliihaii  roii  las  osjia- 
dan  oran  Moroa,  |>or<iuo  solamonto  los  alwiiibraba  el  oontolloar  dol  aooro, 
y  ol  rolnnipaf(uonr  do  la  j)olvora  <k'  los  arcabiiroa  on  la  tonobrosa  escuridad 
do   la   iiocho.''      Ibid.,   p.   445. 
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this  massacre.^^  Those  in  the  church  succeeded  in  making 
fast  the  doors,  and  thus  excluding  their  enemies,  who  made 
repeated  efforts  to  enter  the  building.  —  The  marquis  of 
Mondejar,  indignant  at  this  inhuman  outrage  perpetrated 
by  his  followers,  and  at  their  flagrant  disobedience  of  orders, 
caused  an  inquiry  into  the  affair  to  be  instantly  made;  and 
the  execution  of  three  of  the  most  guilty  proved  a  salutary 
warning  to  the  Andalusian  soldier  that  there  were  limits 
beyond  which  it  was  not  safe  to  try  the  patience  of  his 
commander.^^ 

Before  leaving  Jubiles,  Mondejar  sent  off  to  Granada,  under 
a  strong  escort,  the  Christian  captives  who,  since  their  libera- 
tion, had  remained  with  the  army.  There  were  eight  hun- 
dred of  them,  women  and  children,  —  a  helpless  multitude, 
whose  wants  were  to  be  provided  for,  and  whose  presence 
could  not  fail  greatly  to  embarrass  his  movements.  They 
were  obliged  to  perform  that  long  and  wearisome  journey 
across  the  mountains  on  foot,  as  there  were  no  means  of 
transportation.  And  piteous  was  the  spectacle  which  they 
presented  when  they  reached  the  capital.  As  the  way-worn 
wanderers  entered  by  the  gate  of  Bib-arranbla,  the  citizens 
came  forth  in  crowds  to  welcome  them.  A  body  of  cavalry 
was  in  the  van,  —  each  of  the  troopers  holding  one  or  two 
children  on  the  saddle  before  him,  with  sometimes  a  third 
on  the  crupper  clinging  to  his  back.  The  infantry  brought 
up  the  rear;  while  the  centre  of  the  procession  was  occupied 
by  the  women,  —  a  forlorn  and  melancholy  band,  with  their 
heads  undefended  by  any  covering  from  the  weather;  their 
hair,  bleached  by  the  winter's  tempests,  streaming  wildly 
over  their  shoulders;  their  clothes  scanty,  tattered,  and 
soiled  with  travel;  without  stockings,  without  shoes,  to 
protect  their  feet  against  the  cold  and  flinty  roads;  while 
in  the  lines  traced  upon  their  countenances  the  dullest  eye 

2«"De  los  Moriscos  quasi  ninguno  quedo  vivo,  de  las  Moriscas  huvo 
muchas  muertas,  de  los  nuestros  algunos  heridos,  que  con  la  escuridad  de 
la  noche  se  hacian  dano  unos  d  otros."  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada, 
p.    77. 

^'  Ibid.,   ubi   supra.  —  Bleda,    Cronica   de   Espafia,    p.   685.  —  Herrera, 
Historia  General,  torn.  I.  p.  737.  —  Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  tom.  I. 
p.  441  et  seq.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  p.  558. 
Vol.  II  — 20 
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might  read  the  story  of  tlieir  unparalleled  sufferings.  Many 
of  the  company  were  persons  who,  unaccustomed  to  toil, 
and  delicately  nurtured,  were  but  poorly  prepared  for  the 
trials  and  privations  of  every  kind  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected.^" 

As  their  friends  and  countrymen  gathered  round  them, 
to  testify  their  sympathy  and  listen  to  the  story  of  their 
misfortunes,  the  voices  of  the  poor  wanderers  were  choked 
with  sobs  and  lamentations.  The  grief  was  contagious; 
and  the  sorrowing  and  sympathetic  multitude  accompanied 
the  procession  like  a  train  of  mourners  to  the  monastery  of 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  city, 
where  services  were  performed  with  much  solemnity,  and 
thanks  were  offered  up  for  their  deliverance  from  captivity. 
From  the  church  they  proceeded  to  the  Alhambra,  where 
they  were  graciously  received  by  the  marchioness  of  Monde- 
jar,  the  wife  of  the  captain-general,  who  did  what  she  could 
to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  their  condition.  Those  who  had 
friends  and  relations  in  the  city  found  .shelter  in  their  houses; 
while  the  rest  were  kindly  welcomed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Granada,  and  by  the  charitable  people  of  the  town,  who  pro- 
vided them  with  raiment  and  whatever  was  necessary  for 
their  comfort. ^^  The  stories  which  the  fugitives  had  to 
tell  of  the  horrid  scenes  they  hatl  witnessed  in  the  Alpujarras, 
roused  a  deeper  feeling  of  hatred  in  the  Spaniards  towards 
the  Moriscoes,  that  boded  ill  for  the  security  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Albaicin. 

**  "Habia  entre  ella-s  mucha.s  dueftas  nobles,  apuestas  y  hermosas  don- 
cellafl,  criada-s  con  m\icho  regalo,  quo  iban  di-snudas  y  d<'scalza.s,  y  tan 
inaltraf adiis  dol  trabajo  dol  raptivorio  y  del  caniino,  (pic  no  solo  qiifbraban 
los  corazones  A  los  que  las  ronocian,  mas  aun  li  <)uion  no  las  habia  visto." 
.Marrnol,   Flcbclion  de  Granada,  torn.   I.   p.  448. 

^"Y  volvipn<lo  A  las  cazas  del  Arzobispo,  las  (pie  tenian  parientes  las 
llfvaron  A  sns  posaclas,  y  las  otras  fueron  hospedadas  con  caridad  ontre  la 
Iniena  gente,  y  de  limosna  se  les  cotnpr6  de  vestir  y  de  calzar."  Ibid., 
ubi    !iU[)ra. 
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Before  the  marquis  of  Mondejar  quitted  Jubiles,  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  seventeen  of  the  principal  Moriscoes  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  who  came  to  tender  their  submis- 
sion, exculpating  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  from  any 
share  in  the  insurrection,  and  humbly  suing  for  the  captain- 
general's  protection.  This,  agreeably  to  his  policy,  he 
promptly  accorded,  granting  them  a  safe-conduct,  with  in- 
structions to  tell  their  countrymen  what  he  had  done,  and 
persuade  them,  if  possible,  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  as 
the  only  way  of  averting  the  ruin  that  else  would  speedily 
overtake  them.  This  act  of  clemency,  so  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Spaniards,  was  a  new  cause  of  disgust  to  his 
soldiers,  who  felt  that  the  fair  terms  thus  secured  by  the 
rebels  were  little  better  than  a  victory  over  themselves.' 
Yet  the  good  effects  of  this  policy  were  soon  made  visible, 
when  the  marquis  resumed  his  march.  For,  as  his  favorable 
dispositions  became  more  generally  known,  numbers  of  the 
Moriscoes,  and  several  places  on  the  route,  eagerly  tendered 
their  submission,  imploring  his  mercy,  and  protection  against 
liis  followers. 

Aben-Humeya,  meanwhile,  who  lay  at  Paterna,  with  his 
wives  and  his  warriors  gathered  around,  saw  with  dismay 
that  his  mountain  throne  was  fast  sliding  away  from  beneath 

'  "Los  soldados  no  podian  llevar  d  paeiencia  ver  que  se  tratase  de  medios 
eon  los  rebeldes ;  y  quando  otro  dia  se  supo  que  los  admitia,  fue  tan  grande 
la  tristeza  en  el  campo,  como  si  hubieran  perdido  !a  Jornada."  Marmol, 
Rebelion  de  Granada,   torn.   I.  p.  443. 
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hini.  The  sj/irit  of  distrust  and  disaffection  had  crept  into 
his  camp.  It  was  divided  into  two  parties.  One  of  these, 
despairing  of  further  resistance,  would  have  come  instantly 
to  terms  with  the  enemy.  The  other  still  adhered  to  a 
bolder  policy;  but  its  loaders,  if  we  may  trust  the  Castilian 
writers,  were  less  influenced  by  patriotic  than  by  personal 
motives,  being  for  the  most  part  men  who  had  borne  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  insurrection  that  they  could  scarcely 
hope  to  be  included  in  any  amnesty  granted  by  the  Spaniards. 
Such,  in  particular,  were  the  African  adventurers,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  above  all  others  by  their  ferocious 
persecution  of  the  Christians.  They  directed,  at  this  time, 
tlie  counsels  of  the  Moorish  prince,  filling  his  mind  with  sus- 
picions of  the  loyalty  of  some  of  his  followers,  especially  of 
the  father  of  one  of  his  wives,  a  person  of  much  authority 
among  the  Moriscoes.  To  suspect  and  to  slay  were  words 
of  much  the  same  import  with  Aben-Humeya.  He  sent  for 
his  relative,  and,  on  his  entering  the  apartment,  caused  him 
to  be  despatched  before  his  eyes.^  He  would  ha/e  followed 
this  up  by  the  murder  of  some  others  of  the  family,  if  they 
had  not  eluded  his  grasp;  thus  establishing  his  title  to  a 
descent  from  those  despots  of  the  East  with  whom  the  lives 
of  their  kindred  were  of  as  little  account  as  the  vermin  in 
their  path.^ 

He  was  still  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  Its  number, 
indeed,  amounting  to  six  thousand  men,  constituted  its 
greatest  strength;  for,  without  discipline,  almost  without 
arms,  it  was  made  up  of  such  rude,  incongruous  materials, 
that,  as  he  already  had  experience,  it  could  never  abide  the 
shock  of  battle  from  the  militia  of  Castile.  The  Moorish 
prince  had  other  causes  for  discouragement,  in  the  tidings 
he  was  hourly  receiving  f)f  the  defection  of  his  subjects. 
The  clemency  shown  by  the  conqueror  was  doing  more  for 
him  than  his  arms,  —  as  the  snow  which  the  blasts  of  winter 

»  Ibid.,   p.  45.5. 

*  Ab<lcrrnlimiin  —  or,  as*  spelt  by  fJayftngos,  .Abdu-r-rhamAn  —  the 
First,  tlif  ffiuiHJor  of  the  dynasty  from  wliirti  .\bpn-Ihimpya  claimed  lii.>» 
doscont,  fofjk  rcfuKo  in  Spain  from  a  bloody  persecution,  in  wliich  every 
member  of  his  numerous  family  Ls  said  to  have  perished  by  the  scymitar 
or  the  Ijowstring. 
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have  only  bound  more  closely  to  the  hill-side  loosens  its 
hold  and  falls  away  under  the  soft  touch  of  spring.  Not- 
withstanding his  late  display  of  audacity,  the  unhappy 
young  man  now  lost  all  confidence  in  his  own  fortunes  and 
in  his  followers.  Sorely  perplexed,  he  knew  not  where  to 
turn.  He  had  little  of  the  constancy  or  courage  of  the 
patriot  who  has  perilled  his  life  in  a  great  cause;  and  he 
now  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient  which  he  had  so 
lately  punished  with  death  in  his  father-in-law. 

He  sent  a  message  to  the  marquis  of  Monde  jar,  offering 
to  surrender,  and,  if  time  were  given,  to  persuade  his  people 
to  follow  his  example.  Meanwhile  he  requested  the  Spanish 
commander  to  stay  his  march,  and  thus  prevent  a  collision 
with  his  troops.  Mondejar,  though  he  would  not  consent 
to  this,  advanced  more  leisurely,  while  he  opened  a  nego- 
tiation with  his  enemy.  He  had  already  come  in  sight  of 
the  rebel  forces,  when  he  consented,  at  the  request  of  Aben- 
Humeya,  to  halt  for  a  night  in  the  neighboring  village  of 
Iniza,  in  order  to  give  time  for  a  personal  interview.  This 
required  the  troops,  some  of  whom  had  now  advanced  within 
musket-range  of  the  enemy,  to  fall  back,  and  take  up  ground 
in  the  rear  of  their  present  position.  In  executing  this 
manoeuvre  they  came  almost  in  contact  with  a  detachment 
of  the  Moorish  army,  who,  in  their  ignorance  of  its  real  object, 
regarding  the  movement  as  a  hostile  demonstration,  sent  a 
shower  of  arrows  and  other  missiles  among  the  Spaniards, 
which  they  returned  with  hearty  good-will  by  a  volley  of 
luusketry.  The  engagement  soon  became  general.  Aben- 
Humeya  at  the  time  was  reading  a  letter,  which  he  had  just 
received  from  one  of  Mondejar's  staff,  arranging  the  place 
for  the  interview,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  firing,  and 
saw  with  consternation  his  own  men  warmly  engaged  with 
the  enemy.  Supposing  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  Span- 
iards, he  flung  the  letter  on  the  ground,  and  throwing  himself 
into  the  saddle,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to  rally  his 
forces,  which  were  now  flying  over  the  field  in  all  directions, 
he  took  the  road  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  followed  by  only 
five  or  six  of  his  attendants.*     His  horse  was  fleet,  and  he 

*  "Y  como  vio  que  los  Christianos  iban  la  sierra  arriba,  y  que  los  suyos 
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soon  gained  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  But  ho  was  hotly 
pursued;  and,  thinking  it  safer  to  trust  to  himself  than  to 
his  horse,  he  dismounted,  cut  the  ham-strings  of  the  animal, 
to  prevent  his  being  of  service  to  his  pursuers,  and  disappeared 
in  the  obscure  depths  of  the  sierra,  where  it  would  have  been 
fruitless  to  follow  him. 

The  rout  of  his  army  was  complete;  and  the  victors  might 
have  inflicted  an  incalculable  loss  on  the  fugitives,  had  not 
the  marquis  of  Mondejar  called  off  his  troops,  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  work  of  death.  He  wished  to  keep  open  as  widely 
as  possible  the  door  of  reconciliation.  His  conduct,  which 
was  not  understood,  and  could  not  have  been  appreciated 
by  his  men,  was  stigmatized  by  them  as  treachery.  They 
found  some  amends  for  their  disappointment  in  the  pillage 
of  Paterna,  the  residence  of  Aben-Humeya,  which,  well 
provided  with  the  costly  finery  so  much  loved  by  the  Mo- 
riscoes,  furnished  a  welcome  booty  to  the  conquerors.* 

Among  the  Moorish  captives  were  Aben-Humeya's  mother, 
two  of  his  sisters,  and  one  of  his  wives,  to  whorri,  as  usual, 
Mondejar  extended  his  protection. 

Yet  the  disposal  of  his  prisoners  was  a  subject  of  per- 
plexity to  the  Spanish  commander.  His  soldiers,  as  we 
have  seen,  would  have  .settled  it  at  once,  had  their  captain 
consented,  by  appropriating  them  all  Jis  the  spoils  of  victory. 
There  were  many  persons,  higher  in  authority  than  these 
soldiers,  who  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject with  them.  The  question  was  one  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  come  before  the  government.  Philip  referred  it 
to  the  council  of  state;  and,  regarding  it  as  a  case  of  con- 
science, in  which  the  interests  of  religion  were  concerned, 
he  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Audience  of  Granada, 
over  which  Deza  presided.  The  final  decision  was  what 
might   have  been  expected   from   tribunals  with   inquisitors 

hiifnn  dosvorfton7,aflamonto,  rntonflionclo  quo  todo  lo  quo  Don  Alon.so 
WnoKa-''  trntabii  crii  rrijuafto,  orlio  la.i  rarta.<<  on  v\  sticlo,  y  svibicndo  A  gran 
priesa  rn  un  raballo,  dox6  8U  familia  atraM,  y  liuyo  tambirn  la  vuclta  de  la 
hirrra."     Marmnl,  Rrbrlion  flo  Ciranada,  torn.   I.  p.  -IfiO. 

"  Fbid.,  p.  4W  ot  sr-fj.  —  I'crreras,  Hist.  dT^pa^iio,  torn.  X.  pp.  29-31. 
—  Mrndo7.B,  ffUrrra  dr  Granafla,  pp.  SO,  SI.  — Ciibrrra,  Filipc  Srgundo, 
I)p.  56(),  501.  —  Hcrrcra,  iIi:«toria  General,  loin.  I.  j).  7.17. 
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at  their  head.  The  Moriscoes,  men  and  women,  were  de- 
clared to  have  incurred  by  their  rebeUion  the  doom  of  slavery. 
What  is  more  remarkable  is  the  precedent  cited  for  this 
judgment,  it  being  no  other  than  a  decision  of  the  Council 
of  Toledo,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Visigoths,  when 
certain  rebellious  Jews  were  held  to  have  forfeited  their 
liberty  by  an  act  of  rebellion.^  The  Morisco,  it  was  said, 
should  fare  no  better  than  the  Jew,  since  he  was  not  only, 
like  him,  a  rebel  and  an  infidel,  but  an  apostate  to  boot. 
The  decision,  it  was  understood,  was  very  satisfactory  to 
Philip,  who,  however,  "with  the  pious  moderation  that 
distinguished  so  just  and  considerate  a  prince,"  ^  so  far 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  in  the  pragmatic 
which  he  published,  as  to  exempt  from  its  operation  boys 
under  ten  years  of  age  and  girls  under  eleven.  These  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  care  of  responsible  persons,  who  would 
give  them  the  benefits  of  a  Christian  education.  Unhap- 
pily, there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  good  intentions  of 
the  government  were  not  very  conscientiously  carried  out 
in  respect  to  this  provision  by  those  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  it.* 

While  the  question  was  pending,  Jubiles  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors;  and  Mondejar,  not  feeling  himself  at  liberty 
to  release  his  female  captives,  of  whom  more  than  a  thousand, 
by  this  event,  had  come  into  his  possession,  delivered  them 
in  charge  to  three  of  the  principal  Moriscoes,  to  whom,  it 
may  be  remembered,  he  had  given  letters  of  safe-conduct. 
They  were  allowed  to  restore  the  women  to  their  families, 
on  condition  that  they  should  all  be  surrendered  on  the  de- 
mand of  the  government.  Such  an  act,  it  must  be  admitted, 
implies  great  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Moslems, 
—  a  confidence  fully  justified  by  the  result.  When,  in 
obedience  to  the  pragmatic,  they  were  claimed  by  the  govern- 
ment, they  were  delivered  up  by  their  families,  —  with  the 

•  The  decision  referred  to  was  probably  one  in  the  last  Council  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  690.     See  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espana,  torn.  I.  p.  452. 

^  I  quote  the  words  of  Marmol  :  "Con  una  moderacion  piadosa,  de  que 
quiso  usar  como  principe  considerado  y  gusto."  Rebelion  de  Granada, 
torn.   I.  p.  495. 

*  Ibid.,   ubi  supra. 
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exception  of  some  who  had  died  in  the  mean  time,  —  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  sold  by  pubhc  auction  in 
Granada." 

The  only  place  of  any  importance  which  now  held  out 
against  Mondejar  was  Las  Guajaras,  situated  in  the  plains 
of  Salobreila,  in  the  direction  of  Velez  Malaga.  This  was 
a  rocky,  precipitous  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  nature, 
with  little  assistance  from  art,  had  constructed  a  sort  of  rude 
fortress.  It  was  held  by  a  fierce  band  of  Moriscoes,  who, 
descending  from  the  heights,  swept  over  the  plains,  carry- 
ing on  devastating  forays,  that  made  them  the  terror  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Mondejar,  moved  by  the  complaints 
of  the  inhabitants,  left  Ugijar  on  the  fifth  of  February,  at 
the  head  of  his  whole  array,  now  much  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  recent  levies,  and  marched  rapidly  on  Guajaras. 
He  met  with  a  more  formidable  resistance  than  he  had 
expected.  His  first  attempt  to  carry  the  place  was  repulsed 
with  a  heavy  loss  on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  The  Moor- 
ish garrison,  from  its  elevated  position,  poured  a  storm  of 
missiles  on  their  heads,  and,  what  was  worse,  rolled  down 
huge  masses  of  rock,  which,  ploughing  through  the  Castilian 
ranks,  overthrew  men  and  horses,  and  did  as  great  execu- 
tion as  would  have  been  done  by  artillery.  Eight  hundred 
Spaniards  were  left  dead  on  the  field;  and  many  a  noble 
hou.se  in  Andalusia  had  to  go  into  mourning  for  that  day's 
disaster. 

Mondejar,  stung  by  this  repulse,  —  the  first  reverse  his 
arms  had  experionced,  —  determined  to  lead  the  attack  in 
prrson  on  the  following  day.  His  approarhes  were  made 
with  greater  caution  than  before;  and,  without  much  injury, 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  his  arquebusiers  on  a  higher  level, 
where  their  fire  swept  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  and  in- 
flictod  on  him  a  terrible  loss.  Still  the  sun  went  down,  and 
tho  place  had  not  surrendered.  But  K\  Zamar,  its  brave 
defender,  without  ammunition,  almost  without  arms,  felt 

•  Ibifl..   pp.  4r,r,,  408. 

Mcndozft'Hay.s  they  worr  nil  n'ttirrunl ;  —  "»  tiling  novcr  boforc  Bern, 
whothrr  it  nrosr  from  fi-nr  or  oboliciirr,  or  that  tlnTf  was  such  an  abnn- 
(lanrp  of  woiur-n  tbiit  thry  wrro  rfRarflrd  as  little  better  than  houjjehold 
furniture."     Guerra  de  Grauadu,  p.  96. 
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that  there  was  no  longer  hope  for  his  httle  garrison.  Silently 
evacuating  the  place,  therefore,  at  dead  of  night,  the  Moris- 
coes,  among  whom  were  both  women  and  children,  scram- 
bled down  the  precipice  with  the  fearlessness  of  the  mountain 
goat,  and  made  their  escape  without  attracting  the  notice 
of  the  Spaniards.  They  left  behind  only  such  as,  from  age 
or  infirmity,  were  unable  to  follow  them  in  their  perilous 
descent. 

On  the  next  day,  when  the  Spanish  general  prepared  to 
renew  the  assault,  great  was  his  astonishment  to  find  that 
the  enemy  had  vanished,  except  only  a  few  wretched  beings, 
incapable  of  making  any  resistance.  All  the  evil  passions 
of  Monde  jar's  nature  had  been  roused  by  the  obstinate 
defence  of  the  place,  and  the  fives  it  had  cost  him.  In  the 
heat  of  his  wrath,  he  ordered  the  helpless  garrison  to  be  put 
to  the  sword.  No  prayer  for  mercy  was  heeded.  No  regard 
was  had  to  age  or  to  sex.  All  were  cut  down  in  the  presence 
of  the  general,  who  is  even  said  to  have  stimulated  the  falter- 
ing soldiers  to  go  through  with  their  bloody  work.*''  An 
act  so  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  his  previous  conduct  has 
been  referred  b)^  some  to  the  annoyance  which  he  felt  at 
being  so  frequently  taxed  with  excessive  lenity  to  the  Moris- 
coes,  an  accusation  which  was  carried,  indeed,  before  the 
crown,  and  which  the  present  occasion  afforded  him  the 
means  of  effectually  disproving.  However  this  may  be, 
the  historian  must  lament  the  tarnished  honor  of  a  brave 
and  generous  chief,  whose  character  up  to  this  time  had 
been  sulfied  by  none  of  those  acts  of  cruelty  which  distin- 
guished this  sanguinary  war." 

'"  "Fue  tanta  la  indignacion  del  Marques  de  Mondejar,  que,  sin  perdonar 
A  ninguna  edad  ni  sexo,  mando  pasar  d.  cuchillo  hombres  y  mugeres,  quan- 
tos  habia  en  el  f uerte ;  y  en  su  presencia  los  hacia  matar  d  los  alabarderos 
de  su  guardia,  que  no  bastaban  los  ruegos  de  los  eaballeros  y  capitanes, 
ni  las  piadosas  lagrimas  de  las  que  pedian  la  miserable  vida."  Mannol, 
Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  I.  p.  493. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  482  et  seq.  —  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  pp.  85-95.  — 
Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  X.  pp.  32-36.  —  Bleda,  Cronica  de  Espana, 
p.  688  et  seq.  —  Herrera,  Historia  General,  torn.  I.  p.  738.  —  Cabrera, 
Filipe   Segundo,    p.    569. 

The  storming  of  Guajarras  is  a  favorite  theme  with  both  chroniclers 
and  bards.  Among  the  latter  Hita  has  not  failed  to  hang  his  garland  of 
verse  on  the  tombs  of  more  than  one  illustrious  cavalier  who  perished  in 
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Rut  even  this  cruolty  was  surpassed  by  that  of  his  son, 
the  count  of  TendiHa.  El  Zamar,  the  gallant  defender  of 
the  fortress,  wandered  about  among  the  crags  with  his  little 
daughter,  whom  he  carried  in  his  arms.  Famished  and 
fainting  from  fatigue,  he  was  at  length  overtaken  by  his 
enemies,  and  sent  ofT  as  a  prisoner  to  Granada,  where  the 
fierce  Tendilla  caused  the  flesh  to  be  torn  from  his  bones 
with  red-hot  pincers,  and  his  mangled  carcass,  yet  palpitat- 
ing with  life,  to  be  afterwards  quartered.  The  crime  of  El 
Zamar  was  that  he  had  fought  too  bravely  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  nation. 

Having  razed  the  walls  of  Guajaras  to  the  ground,  Monde- 
jar  returned  with  his  blood-stained  laurels  to  his  head- 
quarters at  Orgiba.  Tower  and  town  had  gone  down  before 
him.  On  every  side  his  arms  had  proved  victorious.  But 
one  thing  was  wanting,  —  the  capture  of  Aben-Humeya, 
the  "little  king"  of  the  Alpujarras.  So  long  as  he  lived, 
the  insurrection,  now  smothered,  might  be  rekindled  at  any 
time.  He  had  taken  refuge,  it  was  known,  in  he  wilds  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  where,  as  the  captain-general  wrote,  he 
was  wandering  from  rock  to  rock  with  only  a  handful  of 
followers.'-  Mondojar  sent  two  detachments  of  soldiers 
into  the  sierra,  to  discover  his  haunts,  if  possible,  and  seize 
upon  his  person. 

The  commander  of  one  of  these  parties,  named  Maldonado, 
ascertained  that  Aben-Humeya,  secreting  himself  among 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  l)y  day,  would  steal  forth 
at  night,  and  repair,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  to  a  place 
called  Mecina,  on  the  skirts  of  the  sierra.  Here  he  found 
shelter  in  the  house  of  his  kinsman,  Aben-Aboo,  one  of  those 
Moriscoes  who,  after  the  affair  of  Jubiles,  had  obtained  a 
safe-conduct  from  Mondejar.  Having  gained  this  intelli- 
gence and  learned  the  situation  of  the  house,  the  Spanish 
captain  marcherl,  with  his  little  band  of  two  hundred  sol- 

that  bloofly  Rtrifc,  antl  for  whose  loss  "all  the  nohli'  damcfl  of  Soville,  aa 
he  tells  UM,  went  into  mourning."  Queiras  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  pp.  112- 
118. 

"  "Que  no  hnbin  nsarlo  parar  en  la  .Mpiixarra,  y  eon  solos  einriienta  6 
pewnta  hombres,  f)iie  le  seguian,  anrlaba  liuyendo  dc  pcfia  en  pefia. "  Mar- 
mol,  Rcbclion  de  Granada,  torn.  I.  p.  464. 
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diers,  in  that  direction.  He  made  his  approach  with  the 
greatest  secrecy.  TravelHng  by  night,  he  reached  undis- 
covered the  neighborhood  of  Aben-Aboo's  residence.  Ad- 
vancing under  cover  of  the  darkness,  he  had  arrived  within 
gunsliot  of  the  dwelling,  when,  at  this  critical  moment,  all 
his  precautions  were  defeated  by  the  carelessness  of  one  of 
his  company,  whose  arquebuse  was  accidentally  discharged. 
The  report,  reverberating  from  the  hills  in  the  silence  of 
night,  roused  the  inmates  of  the  house,  who  slept  as  the 
wearied  mariner  sh'^eps  when  his  ship  is  in  danger  of  founder- 
ing. One  of  them,  El  Zaguer,  the  uncle  of  Aben-Humeya, 
and  the  person  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing him  his  crown,  —  a  crown  of  thorns,  —  was  the  first 
roused,  and,  springing  to  the  window,  he  threw  himself 
down,  though  the  height  was  considerable,  and  made  his 
way  ta  the  mountains. 

His  nephew,  who  lay  in  another  part  of  the  building,  was 
not  so  fortunate.  When  he  reached  the  window,  he  saw 
with  dismay  the  ground  in  front  occupied  by  a  body  of  Cas- 
tilian  troops.  Hastening  to  another  window,  he  found  it 
still  the  same ;  his  enemies  were  everywhere  around  the  house. 
Bewildered  and  sorely  distressed,  he  knew  not  where  to  turn. 
Thus  entrapped,  and  without  the  means  of  making  any 
terms  with  his  enemies,  he  knew  he  had  as  little  to  hope 
from  their  mercy  as  the  wolf  has  from  the  hunters  who  have 
caught  him  in  his  lair.  The  Spaniards,  meanwhile,  were 
thundering  at  the  door  of  the  building  for  admittance. 
Fortunately  it  was  well  secured.  A  sudden  thought  occurred 
to  Aben-Humeya,  which  he  instantly  put  in  execution. 
Hastening  down  stairs,  he  took  his  station  behind  the  door, 
and  gently  drew  the  bolts.  The  noise  was  not  heard  amidst 
the  din  made  by  the  assailants,  who,  finding  the  door  give 
way,  supposed  they  had  forced  the  fastenings,  and,  pouring 
in,  soon  spread  themselves  in  every  direction  over  the  house 
in  search  of  the  fugitive.  Aben-Humeya,  ensconced  be- 
hind the  door,  escaped  observation;  and,  when  his  enemies 
had  disappeared,  stole  out  into  the  darkness,  and,  under 
its  friendly  mantle,  succeeded  in  finding  his  way  to  the 
mountains. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  the  Spaniards,  enraged  at  the  loss  of 
the  quarry,  questioned  Aben-Aboo  as  to  the  haunts  of  his 
kinsman,  and  of  El  Zaguer,  his  uncle,  in  the  sierra.  Nor 
could  the  most  excruciating  tortures  shake  his  constancy. 
"I  may  die,"  said  the  brave  Morisco,  "but  my  friends  will 
live."  Leaving  him  for  dead,  the  soldiers  returned  to  the 
camp,  taking  with  them  a  number  of  prisoners,  his  compan- 
ions. There  was  no  one  of  them,  however,  that  was  not 
provided  with  a  safe-conduct  from  the  marquis,  who  ac- 
cordingly set  them  at  liberty,  showing  a  respect  for  his 
engagements,  in  which,  unhappily,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
he  was  not  too  well  imitated  by  his  soldiers.  The  heroic 
Aben-Aboo,  though  left  for  dead,  did  not  die,  but  lived  to 
head  another  insurrection,  and  to  take  ample  vengeance  on 
his  enemies. '^ 

While  the  arms  of  the  marquis  of  Mondejar  were  thus 
crowned  with  success,  the  war  raged  yet  more  fiercely  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Alpujarras,  where  a  martial  race  of 
mountaineers  threatened  a  descent  on  Almeria  ai  d  the  neigh- 
boring places,  keeping  the  inhabitants  in  perpetual  alarm. 
They  accordingly  implored  the  government  at  Granada  to 
take  some  effectual  measures  for  their  relief.  The  president, 
Deza,  in  consequence,  desired  the  marquis  of  Los  Velez, 
who  held  the  office  of  adelantado  of  the  adjoining  province 
of  Murcia,  to  muster  a  force  and  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  frontier.  This  proceeding  was  regarded  by  Mondejar's 
friends  as  an  insult  to  that  nobleman,  whose  military  author- 
ity extended  over  the  country  menaced  by  the  Moriscoes. 
The  act  was  the  more  annoying,  that  the  person  invited  to 
assume  the  command  was  a  rival,  between  whose  house  and 
that  of  the  Mendozas  there  existed  an  ancient  feud.  Yet 
the  king  sanctioned  the  proceeding,  thinking  perhaps  that 
Mondejar  was  not  in  sufficient  force  to  protect  the  whole 

"  The  Ciytilian  chroniclor  cannot  rr- fu.so  his  admiration  —  somowliat 
roughly  oxprps-si-fl  —  to  this  bravo  Morisco,  —  "esto  barbaro,"  as  ho  calls 
him,  "hijo  do  asporo/.a  y  friahiad  indomablo,  y  mcnosprociador  do  la 
muortc."  (Marrnol.  Robolion  do  Granada,  tom.  I.  p.  .5(KJ.)  Tho  story 
of  tho  oscafio  of  Abon-Hiimoya  is  also  told,  and  with  littlo  rliscropancy, 
bv  Cabrera  (Filipe  Segundo,  p.  57.3)  and  Ferreras  (Hist.  d'Espagne,  tom. 
X.   pp.  39,   40). 
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region  of  the  Alpujarras.  However  this  may  be,  PhiHp, 
by  this  act,  brought  .two  commanders  of  equal  authority 
on  the  theatre  of  action,  men  who,  in  their  characters  and 
habitual  policy,  were  so  opposed  to  each  other,  that  little 
concert  could  be  expected  between  them. 

Don  Luis  Fajardo,  marquis  of  Los  Velez,  was  a  nobleman 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  most  of  which  had  been  passed 
in  the  active  duties  of  military  Ufe.  He  had  studied  the  art 
of  war  under  the  great  emperor,  and  had  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  a  prompt  and  resolute  soldier,  bold  in  action, 
haughty,  indeed  overbearing,  in  his  deportment,  and  with 
an  inflexible  will,  not  to  be  shaken  by  friend  or  foe.  The 
severity  of  his  nature  had  not  been  softened  under  the  stern 
training  of  the  camp;  and,  as  his  conduct  in  the  present 
expedition  showed,  he  was  troubled  with  none  of  those 
scruples  on  the  score  of  humanity  which  so  often  turned 
the  edge  of  Mondejar's  sword  from  the  defenceless 
and  the  weak.  The  Moriscoes,  who  understood  his  char- 
acter well,  held  him  in  terror,  as  they  proved  by  the  famil- 
iar sobriquet  which  they  gave  him  of  the  "iron-headed 
devil."  " 

The  marquis,  on  receiving  the  in\dtation  of  Deza,  lost  no 
time  in  gathering  his  kindred  and  numerous  vassals  around 
him;  and  they  came  with  an  alacrity  which  showed  how 
willingly  they  obeyed  the  summons  to  a  foray  over  the 
border.  His  own  family  was  a  warlike  race,  reared  from 
the  cradle  amidst  the  din  of  arms.  In  the  present  expedi- 
tion he  was  attended  by  three  of  his  sons,  the  youngest  of 
whom,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  had  the  proud  distinction  of  carry- 
ing his  father's  banner.^^  With  the  levies  promptly  fur- 
nished from  the  neighboring  places,  Los  Velez  soon  found 

1*  "Quando  entendieron  que  peleaban  contra  el  campo  del  Marques  de 
los  Velez,  d  quien  los  Moros  de  aquella  tierra  solian  Ilamar  Ibiliz  Arraez  el 
Hadid,  que  quiere  decir,  diabolo  cabeza  de  hierro,  perdieron  esperanza  de 
vitoria. "     Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  I.  p.  451. 

Hita,  who  was  a  native  of  Murcia,  and  followed  Los  Velez  to  the  war, 
gives  an  elaborate  portrait  of  this  powerful  chief,  whom  he  extols  as  one  of 
the  most  valiant  captains  in  the  world,  rivalling  in  his  achievements  the 
Cid,  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  or  any  other  hero  of  greatest  renown  in  Spain. 
Guerras  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  68  et  seq. 

'*  Circourt,  Hist,  des  Arabes  d'Espagne,  torn.  II.  p.  346. 
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himself  supported  by  a  force  of  greater  strength  than  that 
which  followed  the  standard  of  Mondojar.  At  the  head  of 
this  valiant  but  ill-disciplined  array,  he  struck  into  the 
gloomy  gorges  of  the  mountains,  resolved  on  bringing  the 
enemy  at  once  to  battle. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  room  for  the  details  of  a  cam- 
paign, which  in  its  general  features  bears  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  that  already  described.  Indeed,  the  contest  was 
too  unequal  to  afford  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  while  the  details  are  of  still  less  importance  in 
a  military  view,  from  the  total  ignorance  shown  by  the 
Moriscoes  of  the  art  of  war. 

The  fate  of  the  campaign  was  decided  by  three  battles, 
fought  successively  at  Huecija,  Filix,  and  Ohancz,  —  places 
all  lying  in  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Alpujarras.  That  of 
I'ilix  was  the  most  sanguinary.  A  great  number  of  stragglers 
hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  Morisco  army;  and  besides  six 
thousand  —  many  of  them  women  "  —  left  dead  upon  the 
field,  there  were  two  thousand  children,  we  are  told,  butch- 
ered by  the  Spaniards.'^  Some  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
caves  and  thickets;  but  they  were  speedily  dragged  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  massacred  by  the  soldiers,  in  cold 
blood.  Others,  to  escape  death  from  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  threw  themselves  headlong  down  the  precipices,  — 
some  of  them  with  their  infants  in  their  arms,  —  and  thus 
miserably  perished.  "The  cruelties  committed  by  the 
troops,"  says  one  of  the  army,  who  chronicles  its  achieve- 
ments, "were  such  as  the  pen  refuses  to  record.'*  I  my- 
self," he  adds,  "saw  the  corpse  of  a  Morisco  woman,  covered 
with  wounds,  stretched  upon  the  ground,  with  six  of  her 
children  lying  dead  around  her.     She  had  succeeded  in  pro- 

'•"Mas  mugeres  que  hombrrs, "  savs  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada, 
p.  83. 

"  "En  menos  de  dos  liora.s  fueron  mtiprtas  ma.s  de  aeis  mil  personas 
entrp  hombrfs  y  mugpros ;  y  do  nifios,  dps<le  iino  hawtii  dioz  anoH,  liabia 
mas  de  lUrn  mil  degollados."     Hita,  CJuerras  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.   12G. 

We  may  liopo  this  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  romanrer.  Mendoza  says 
nothing  of  the  children,  and  n'diices  the  .slain  to  s«'ven  hundred.  But 
Hita   wa.<<    in    the   artir>n. 

'*"La  s<jlrla<lesoa  (jue  andaba  «uelta  |)or  el  lugar  rometi6  crueldades 
inauditas,  y  (jue  la  plumu  se  resiste  d  trariseribir."     Ibid.,  p.  125. 
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tecting  a  seventh,  still  an  infant,  with  her  body ;  and  though 
the  lances  which  pierced  her  had  passed  through  its  clothes, 
it  had  marvellously  escaped  any  injury.  It  was  clinging," 
he  continues,  "  to  its  dead  mother's  bosom,  from  which  it 
drew  milk  that  was  mingled  with  blood.  I  carried  it  away 
and  saved  it."  *^  For  the  credit  of  human  nature  he  records 
some  other  instances  of  the  like  kind,  showing  that  a  spark 
of  humanity  might  occasionally  be  struck  out  from  the 
flinty  breasts  of  these  marauders. 

The  field  of  battle  afforded  a  rich  harvest  for  the  vic- 
tors, who  stripped  the  dead,  and  rifled  the  bodies  of  the 
women,  of  collars,  bracelets,  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  costly  jewels,  with  which  the  Moorish  female  loved 
to  decorate  her  person.  Sated  with  plunder,  the  soldiers 
took  the  first  occasion  to  leave  their  colors  and  return  to 
their  homes.  Their  places  were  soon  supplied,  as  the  dis- 
play of  their  riches  sharpened  the  appetites  of  their  country- 
men, who  eagerly  flocked  to  the  banner  of  a  chief  that  was 
sure  to  lead  them  on  to  victory  and  plunder.  But  that 
chief,  with  all  his  stern  authority,  was  no  match  for 
the  spirit  of  insubordination  that  reigned  among  his 
troops;  and,  when  he  attempted  to  punish  one  of  their 
number  for  a  gross  act  of  disobedience,  he  was  made  to 
understand  that  there  were  three  thousand  in  the  camp, 
ready  to  stand  by  their  comrade  and  protect  him  from 
injury.''' 

The  wild  excesses  of  the  soldiery  were  strangely  mingled 
with  a  respect  for  the  forms  of  religion,  that  intimated  the 
nature  of  the  war  in  which  the\'  were  engaged.  Before 
entering  into  action  the  whole  army  knelt  down  in  prayer, 
solemnly  invoking  the  protection  of  Heaven  on  its  cham- 
pions. After  the  battle  of  Ohanez,  where  the  mountain 
streams  were  so  polluted  with  gore  that  the  Spaniards  found 
it  difficult  to  slake  their  thirst,  they  proceeded  to  celebrate 

'^  "El  nino  arrastrando  como  pud6  se  llego  d  ella,  y  movido  del  deseo 
de  mamar,  se  asio  de  los  pechos  de  la  madre,  sacando  leche  mezclada  con 
la  sangre  de  las  heridas."     Ibid.,  p.  126. 

^  "  Ad\'irtiendo  al  misrao  tiempo  que  haj'  tres  mil  hombres  paisanos 
suyos  puestos  sobre  las  arma.s,  v  decididos  &  perder  la  vida  por  salvarle. " 
Ibid.,  p.  132. 
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the  f6te  of  the  Purification  of  the  \'ir^iii.-'  A  procession  was 
formed  to  the  cluirch,  which  was  iiea<lo(-l  by  the  nianjuis  of 
Los  Velez  and  his  ciiivah-y,  clad  in  complete  mail,  and  l)ear- 
ing  white  tapers  in  their  hands.  Then  came  the  Christian 
women,  who  had  been  rescued  from  captivity,  dressed,  by 
the  general's  command,  in  robes  of  blue  and  white,  as  the 
appropriate  colors  of  the  Virgin.--  The  rear  was  })rought 
up  by  a  body  of  friars  and  other  ecclesiastics,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  crusade.  The  procession  passed  slowly  between 
the  files  of  the  soldiery,  who  saluted  it  with  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry as  it  entered  the  church,  where  Te  Deum  was  chanted, 
and  the  whole  company  prostrated  themselves  in  adoration 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  had  given  his  enemies  into  their 
hands. 

From  this  solemn  act  of  devotion,  the  troops  proceeded 
to  the  work  of  pillage,  in  which  the  commander,  unlike  his 
rival,  the  marquis  of  Mondejar,  joined  as  heartily  as  the 
meanest  of  his  followers.  The  Moorish  captives,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen  hundred,  among  whom,  we  are  told,  were 
many  young  and  beautiful  maidens,  instead  of  meeting  with 
the  protection  they  had  received  from  the  more  generous 
Mondejar,  were  delivered  up  to  the  licentious  soldiery;  and 
for  a  fortnight  there  reigned  throughout  the  camp  a  carnival 
of  the  wildest  riot  and  debauchery.-^  In  this  strange  con- 
fusion of  the  religious  sentiment  and  of  crimes  most  revolt- 
ing to  humanity,  we  see  the  characteristic  features  of  the 

"  Hita  has  devoted  one  of  tlic  mo.st  spirited  of  hi.s  romances  to  the  rout 
of  Ohanez.     The  opening  stanza  may  show  the  tone  of  it. 

"  Ijis  treiiiolantPR  l>aruU'rftS 
<lel  jrnitKle  Kajardo  partt-n 
para  las  N<'Vft<la»  SlrrraM, 
y  van  oarnlno  de  Olmiicz. 
Ay  <Ie  oliancz  I  " 

"  "Todos  los  caballeros  y  rapitanoa  on  la  proce.'fion  arniadoa  do  todas 
H»i.H  arma.s,  con  vela.s  tie  rera  hlanra  en  la-s  mauos,  <|ue  .se  la.s  habian  enviado 
para  aquel  dia  deade  su  ca.sa,  y  toda.s  la.s  (^hri.stianaa  en  medio  vestidas  de 
azul  y  bianco,  que  por  ser  colores  aplieados  .4  nucafra  Sefiora,  man<16  el 
Marques  que  Ian  vistiesen  de  aquella  manera  &  su  costa."  Marmol,  Re- 
belion  de  Cranada,  torn.  I.  p.  469. 

"  "Tray^'-ndoso  inurhas  moras  hermosa-a,  pues  pasaron  de  treseientaa 
laa  que  se  t'lmnron  nllf :  y  habit'-ndola-s  tenidd  los  soldados  A  su  volimtad 
mas  fie  quince  rlias,  al  rab<»  de  i-IIks  ri\Hncl6  el  mar(|U^-s  (|ue  las  llevasen  d 
la  iglesia."     Hita,  (iuerro-H  de  Gruiiudu,  turn.   II.  p.   155. 
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crusade.  Nowhere  do  we  find  such  a  free  range  given  to 
the  worst  passions  of  our  nature,  as  in  the  wars  of  rehgion,  — 
where  each  party  considers  itself  as  arrayed  against  the  ene- 
mies of  God,  and  where  the  sanctity  of  the  cause  throws 
a  veil  over  the  foulest  transgressions,  that  hides  their  enor- 
mity from  the  eye  of  the  transgressor. 

While  the  Moriscoes  were  stunned  by  the  fierce  blows  thus 
dealt  in  rapid  succession  by  the  iron-hearted  marquis,  the 
mild  and  liberal  policy  of  his  rival  was  still  more  effectually 
reducing  his  enemies  to  obedience.  Disheartened  by  their 
reverses,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  as  they  drove 
among  the  mountains,  without  raiment  to  clothe  or  a  home 
to  shelter  them,  the  wretched  wanderers  came  in  one  after 
another  to  sue  for  pardon.  Nearly  all  the  towns  and  villages 
in  the  district  assigned  to  Mondejar,  oppressed  with  like 
feelings  of  despondency,  sent  deputations  to  the  Spanish 
quarters,  to  tender  their  submission  and  to  sue  for  his  pro- 
tection. While  these  were  graciously  received,  the  general 
provided  for  the  future  security  of  his  conquests,  by  estab- 
lishing garrisons  in  the  principal  places,  and  by  sending 
small  detachments  to  different  parts,  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
armed  police  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  In  this  way, 
says  a  contemporary,  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was 
so  well  established,  that  small  parties,  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
soldiers,  wandered  unmolested  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.2* 

Mondejar,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  the  king,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  actual  state  of  things.  He  besought 
his  master  to  deal  mercifully  with  the  conquered  people,  and 
thus  afford  him  the  means  of  redeeming  the  pledges  he  had 
given  for  the  favorable  dispositions  of  the  government. ^^ 

^*  "Por  manera  que  ya  estaba  la  Alpuxarra  tan  liana,  que  diez  y  doce 
soldados  iban  de  unos  lugares  en  otros,  sin  hallar  quien  los  enojase.' ' 
Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  I.  p.  498. 

Mendoza  fully  confirmiB  Marmol 's  account  of  the  quiet  state  of  the  coun- 
try.    Guerra  de  Granada,   pp.  96,  97. 

"  "Le  suplicase  de  su  parte  los  admitiese,  habiendose  misericordio- 
samente  con  los  que  no  fuesen  muy  culpados,  para  que  ^1  pudiese  cumplir 
la  palabra  que  tenia  ya  dada  &  los  reducidos,  entendiendo  ser  aquel  camino 
el  mas  breve  para  acabar  con  ellos  por  la  via  de  equidad."  Marmol,  Re- 
belion de  Granad.T,  torn.  I.  p.  483 
Vol.  11  —  21 
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Ho  made  another  coimmuiicatioii  to  tlie  marquis  of  Los 
Velez,  urging  that  nobleman  to  cooperate  with  him  in  the 
same  humane  poHcy,  as  the  one  best  suited  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  But  his  rival  took  a  very  different  view 
of  the  matter;  and  he  plainly  told  the  marquis  of  Mondejar, 
that  it  would  require  more  than  one  pitched  battle  yet  to 
break  the  spirit  of  the  Moriscoes;  and  that,  since  they  thought 
so  differently  on  the  subject,  the  only  way  left  was  for  each 
commander  to  take  the  course  he  judged  best.^* 

Unfortunately,  there  were  others  —  men,  too,  of  influence 
at  the  court  —  who  were  of  the  same  stern  way  of  thinking 
as  the  marquis  of  Los  Velez ;  men  acting  under  the  impulse 
of  religious  bigotry,  of  implacable  hatred  of  the  Moslems, 
and  of  a  keen  remembrance  of  the  outrages  they  had  com- 
mitted. There  were  others  who,  more  basely,  thought  only 
of  themselves  and  of  the  profit  they  should  derive  from  the 
continuance  of  the  war. 

Among  those  of  the  former  class  was  the  president,  Deza, 
with  the  members  of  the  Audience  and  the  civil  a  ithorities 
in  Granada.  Always  viewing  the  proceedings  of  the  cap- 
tain-general with  an  unfriendly  eye,  they  loudly  denounced 
his  policy  to  the  king,  condemning  his  ill-timed  lenity  to  a 
crafty  race,  who  would  profit  by  it  to  rally  from  their  late 
disasters  and  to  form  new  plans  of  rebellion.  It  was  not 
right,  they  said,  that  outrages  like  those  perpetrated  against 
both  divine  and  human  majesty  should  go  unpunished. ^^ 
Mondejar's  enemies  did  not  stop  here,  but  accused  him  of 
defrauding  the  exchequer  of  its  dues,  —  the  fifth  of  the  spoils 
of  war  gained  in  battle  from  the  infidel.  Finally,  they 
charged  him  with  having  shown  want  of  respect  for  the  civil 
authorities  of  Granada,  in  omitting  to  commimicatr  to  them 
his  plan  of  operations. 

The  marquis,  advised  by  his  friends  at  court  of  these 
malicious  attempts  to  ruin  his  credit  with  the  government, 
despatched  a  confidential  envoy  to  Madrid,  to  present  his 

**  "Quo  hicio?<p  por  su  parte  lo  que  pudioso,  porqiie  ansi  haria  <'•!  <l«'  la 
«iiya."     Ibid.,  p.  470. 

"  "  Dpxar  Hin  rastiRn  i-vompl.'ir  .•!  ipiii-n  tnntos  rrimenrs  habian  cometitlo 
contra  la  Magosfail  divina  y  humann."     Ibiil.,  p.  499. 
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case  before  his  sovereign  and  to  refute  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies.  The  charge  of  peculation  seems  to  have  made 
no  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  prince  who  would  not  have 
been  slow  to  suspect  had  there  been  any  ground  for  suspicion. 
There  may  have  been  stronger  grounds  for  the  complaint 
of  want  of  deference  to  the  civil  authorities  of  Granada. 
The  best  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  this  particular  must 
be  found  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  adversaries. 
From  the  first.  Deza  and  the  municipality  had  regarded 
him  with  jealousy,  and  done  all  in  their  power  to  thwart 
his  plans  and  circumscribe  his  authority.  It  is  only  con- 
fidence that  begets  confidence.  Monde  jar,  early  accustomed 
to  command,  was  probably  too  impatient  of  opposition.^* 
He  chafed  under  the  obstacles  and  annoyances  thrown  in 
his  way  by  his  narrow-minded  rivals.  We  have  not  the 
means  before  us  of  coming  to  a  conclusive  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  controversy;  but  from  what  we  know  of  the 
marquis's  accusers,  with  the  wily  inquisitor  at  their  head, 
we  shall  hardly  err  by  casting  our  sympathies  into  the  scale 
of  the  frank  and  generous-hearted  soldier,  who,  while  those 
that  thus  censured  him  were  living  at  ease  in  the  capital, 
had  been  fighting  and  following  up  the  enemy,  amidst  the 
winter's  tempests  and  across  mountains  covered  with  snow; 
and  who,  in  little  more  than  a  month,  without  other  aid  than 
the  disorderly  levies  of  the  cities,  had  quelled  a  dangerous 
revolt,  and  restored  tranquillity  to  the  land. 

Philip  was  greatly  perplexed  by  the  different  accounts 
sent  to  him  of  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Granada.  Monde- 
jar's  agent  suggested  to  the  council  of  state  that  it  would  be 
well  if  his  majesty  would  do  as  his  father,  Charles  the  Fifth, 
would  have  done  in  the  like  case,  —  repair  himself  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  observe  the  actual  state  of  things  with 
his  own  eyes.  But  the  suggestion  found  no  favor  with  the 
minister,  Espinosa,  who  affected  to  hold  the  Moriscoes  in 
such  contempt,  that  a  measure  of  this  kind,  he  declared, 

^*  "El  Marques,"  says  Mendoza,  "hombre  de  estrecha  i  rigurosa  dis- 
ciplina,  criado  al  favor  de  su  abuelo  i  padre  en  gran  ofieio,  sin  igual  ni  con- 
tradictor, impaciente  de  tomar  compania,  comunicava  sus  eonsejos  con- 
slgo  misrao."     Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  103. 
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would  be  derogatory  to  the  royal  dignity.  A  better  course 
would  be  for  h'la  majesty  to  send  some  one  as  his  represen- 
tative, clothed  with  full  powers  to  take  charge  of  the  war, 
and  of  a  rank  so  manifestly  preeminent,  that  neither  of 
the  two  commanders  now  in  the  field  could  take  umbrage 
at  his  appointment  over  their  heads. 

This  suggestion,  as  the  politic  minister  doubtless  lunl 
foreseen,  was  much  more  to  Philip's  taste  than  that  of  his 
going  in  person  to  the  scene  of  strife;  for,  however  little 
he  might  shrink  from  any  amount  of  labor  in  the  closet,  he 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  a  sluggish  temperament,  that  indis- 
posed him  to  much  bodily  exertion.  The  plan  of  sending 
some  one  to  represent  the  monarch  at  the  seat  of  war  was 
accordingly  approved;  and  tiie  person  selected  for  this 
responsible  office  was  Philip's  bastard  brother,  Don  John 
of  Austria. ^^ 

Rumors  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  cabinet  at  Madrid, 
reaching  (iranada  from  time  to  time,  were  followed  by  the 
most  mischievous  consequences.  The  troops,  in  particular, 
had  no  sooner  learned  that  the  marquis  of  Mondejar  was 
about  to  be  superseded  in  the  command,  than  they  threw 
off  the  little  restraint  he  iiad  been  hitlierto  able  to  impose  on 
them,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  violence  and  rapine 
to  which  they  were  so  well  disposed,  and  which  seemed  now 
to  be  countenanced  by  the  president  and  the  authorities  in 
CIranada.  The  very  patrols  whom  Mondejar  had  commis- 
sioned to  keep  the  peace  were  the  first  to  set  the  example  of 
violating  it.  They  invaded  the  hamlets  and  houses  they 
were  sent  to  protect,  plundered  them  of  their  contents,  and 
committed  the  foulest  f)utrages  on  their  inmates.  The 
garrisons  in  the  f)rin('ipal  towns  imitated  their  example, 
carrying  on  their  depredations,  indeed,  on  a  still  larger 
scale.  Even  the  capital,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  count 
of  Tendilla,  .sent  out  detachments  of  soldiers,  who  with 
ruthless  violence  trampled  down  the  green  plantations  in 
the  valleys,  sacked  the  villages,  and  dragged  away  the  in- 

•»  Mendoza.  r,iifTm  fl^  Ornnnfla,  p.  WH  ct  soq.  —  Marmol,  Ri-bc-lion 
(\f  Ctrsnadu,  torn.  I.  pp.  5I1-.'»1.1.  —  Miniana,  lliMloria  de  EHpafia,  p. 
Ij7G.  — Cabrera,    Filipc  S«-gurido,   pp.   .OT-'i,   .'J74. 
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habitants  from  the  midst  of  their  blazing  dwellings  into 
captivity.^" 

It  was  with  the  deepest  indignation  that  the  marquis  of 
Mondejar  saw  the  fine  web  of  policy  he  had  been  so  busily 
contriving  thus  wantonly  rent  asunder  by  the  very  hands 
that  should  have  protected  it.  He  now  longed  as  ardently 
as  any  in  the  province  for  the  coming  of  some  one  intrusted 
with  authority  to  enforce  obedience  from  the  turbulent 
soldiery,  —  a  task  of  still  greater  difficulty  than  the  con- 
quest of  the  enemy.  While  such  was  the  state  of  things, 
an  event  occurred  in  Granada,  which,  in  its  general  character, 
may  remind  one  of  some  of  the  most  atrocious  scenes  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  the  president  had  caused 
a  number  of  Moriscoes,  amounting  to  not  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  it  is  said,  to  be  arrested  and  thrown  into 
the  prison  of  the  Chancery.  Certain  treasonable  designs, 
of  which  they  had  been  suspected  for  a  long  time,  furnished 
the  feeble  pretext  for  this  violent  proceeding.  Some  few, 
indeed,  were  imprisoned  for  debt.  But  the  greater  number 
were  wealthy  men,  who  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration 
among  their  countrymen.  They  had  been  suffered  to  re- 
main in  confinement  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign, 
thus  serving,  in  some  sort,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behavior 
of  the  people  of  the  Albaicin. 

Early  in  March,  a  rumor  was  circulated  that  the  moun- 
taineers, headed  by  Aben-Humeya,  whose  father  and  brother 
were  among  the  prisoners,  were  prepared  to  make  a  descent 
on  the  city  by  night,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Albaicin,  to  begin  the  work  of  destruction  by 
assaulting  the  prison  of  the  Chancery  and  liberating  their 
countrymen.  This  report,  readily  believed,  caused  the 
greatest  alarm  among  the  citizens,  boding  no  good  to  the 
unhappy  prisoners.  On  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth,  Deza 
received  intelligence  that  lights  had  been  seen  on  some  of 
the  neighboring  mountains,  which  seemed  to  be  of  the  nature 

'"  Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  8  et  seq.  —  Mendoza, 
Guerra  de  Granada,  pp.  97,  128.  —  Miniana,  Historia  de  Espana,  p.  376. 
—  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  pp.  575,  576. 
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of  signals,  as  they  were  answered  by  corresponding  lights 
in  some  of  the  houses  in  the  Albaicin.  The  assault,  it  was 
said,  would  doubtless  be  made  that  very  night.  The  presi- 
dent appears  to  have  taken  no  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  city.  But,  on  receiving  the  information,  he  at  once 
communicated  it  to  the  alcayde  of  the  prison,  and  directed 
him  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  prisoners.  The  alcayde 
lost  no  time  in  gathering  his  friends  about  him,  and  caused 
arms  to  be  distributed  among  a  body  of  Spaniards,  of  whom 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  number  confined 
in  the  place  at  this  time.  Thus  prepared,  they  all  remained, 
as  in  silent  expectation  of  some  great  event. 

At  length,  some  time  before  midnight,  the  guard  posted 
in  the  Campana,  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  struck 
the  bell  with  a  succession  of  rapid  strokes,  such  as  were  used 
to  give  an  alarm.  In  a  moment  every  Spaniard  in  the  prison 
was  on  his  feet;  and,  the  alcayde  throwing  open  the  doors 
and  leading  the  way,  they  fell  at  once  on  their  defenceless 
victims,  confined  in  another  quarter  of  the  building.  As 
many  of  these  were  old  and  infirm,  and  most  of  them  inoffen- 
sive citizens,  whose  quiet  way  of  life  had  little  fitted  them 
for  brawl  or  battle,  and  who  were  now  destitute  of  arms 
of  any  kind,  they  seemed  to  be  as  easy  victims  as  the  sheep 
into  whose  fold  the  famishing  wolves  have  broken  in  the 
ab.sence  of  the  shepherd.  Yet  they  did  not  give  up  their 
lives  without  an  effort  to  save  them.  Despair  lent  them 
strength,  and  snatching  up  chairs,  benches,  or  any  other 
article  of  furniture  in  their  cells,  they  endeavored  to  make 
good  their  defence  against  the  assailants.  Some,  exerting 
a  vigor  which  despair  only  could  have  given,  succeeded  in 
wrenching  stones  from  the  walls  or  iron  bars  from  the  win- 
dows, and  thus  supplied  themselves  with  the  means,  not 
merely  of  defence,  but  of  doing  some  mischief  to  the  assail- 
ants, in  their  turn.  They  fought,  in  short,  like  men  who 
are  fighting  for  their  lives.  Some,  however,  losing  all  hope 
of  escape,  piled  together  a  heap  of  mats,  bedding,  and  other 
combustibles,  and,  kindling  them  with  their  torches,  threw 
themselves  into  the  flames,  intending  in  this  way  to  set  fire 
to  the  building,  and  to  perish  in  one  general  conflagration  with 
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their  murderers.^'  But  the  flames  they  had  kindled  were  soon 
extinguished  in  their  own  blood,  and  their  mangled  remains 
were  left  to  blacken  among  the  cinders  of  their  funeral  pile. 

For  two  hours  the  deadly  conflict  between  parties  so 
unequally  matched  had  continued ;  the  one  shouting  its 
old  war-cry  of  "Saint  lago,"  as  if  fighting  on  an  open  field; 
the  other,  if  we  may  take  the  Castilian  account,  calling  on 
their  prophet  to  come  to  their  assistance.  But  no  power, 
divine  or  human,  interposed  in  their  behalf;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  wild  uproar  caused  by  men  engaged  in  a  mortal 
struggle,  by  the  sound  of  heavy  blows  and  falling  missiles, 
by  the  yells  of  the  victors  and  the  dying  moans  and  agonies 
of  the  vanquished,  no  noise  to  give  token  of  what  was  going 
on  —  if  we  are  to  credit  the  chroniclers  —  found  its  way 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  prison.  Even  the  guard  stationed 
in  the  court-yard,  we  are  assured,  were  not  roused  from 
their  slumbers. ^- 

At  length  some  rumor  of  w^hat  was  passing  reached  the 
city,  where  the  story  ran  that  the  Moriscoes  were  in  arms 
against  their  keepers,  and  would  soon  probably  get  posses- 
sion of  the  gaol.  This  report  was  enough  for  the  people, 
who,  roused  by  the  alarm-bell,  were  now  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment that  disposed  them  to  any  deed  of  violence.  Snatch- 
ing up  their  weapons,  they  rushed,  or  rather  flew,  like  vul- 
tures snuffing  the  carrion  from  afar,  to  the  scene  of  slaughter. 
Strengthened  by  this  reinforcement,  the  assailants  in  the 
prison  soon  completed  the  work  of  death;  and,  when  the 
morning  light  broke  through  the  grated  windows,  it  disclosed 
the  full  extent  of  the  tragedy.  Of  all  the  Moriscoes  only 
two  had  escaped,  —  the  father  and  brother  of  Aben-Humeya, 
over  whom  a  guard  had  been  especially  set.  Five  Spaniards 
were  slain,  and  seventeen  wounded,  showing  the  fierce 
resistance  made  by  the  Moslems,  though  destitute  of  arms.^ 

"  "Otros,  como  desesperados,  juntando  esteras,  tascos  y  otras  cosas 
secas,  que  pudiesen  arder,  se  metian  entre  sus  mesmas  llamas,  y  las  aviva- 
ban,  para  que  ardiendo  la  carcel  y  la  Audiencia,  pereciesen  todos  los  que 
estaban  dentro."     Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  I.  p.  517. 

*^  Ibid.,   ubi  supra. 

''  "Los  mataron  d  todos,  sin  dexar  hombre  d.  vida,  sine  fueron  los  dos 
que  defendi6  la  guardia  que  tenian."  Ibid.,  ubi  supra.  —  See  also  Men- 
doza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  122 ;  Herrera,  Historia  General,  torn.  I.  p.  744. 
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Such  was  the  massacre  in  the  prison  of  the  Chancery  of 
Granada,  which,  as  already  intimated,  nowhere  finds  a  more 
fitting  parallel  than  in  the  murders  perpetrated  on  a  still 
larger  scale,  during  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  famous 
massacres  of  September.  But  the  miscreants  who  perpe- 
trated those  enormities  were  the  tools  of  a  sanguinary  fac- 
tion, that  was  regarded  with  horror  by  every  friend  of  hu- 
manity in  the  country.  In  Granada,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  the  government  itself,  or  at  least  those  of  highest 
authority  in  it,  who  were  responsible  for  the  deed.  For 
who  can  doubt  that  a  proceeding,  the  success  of  which  de- 
pended on  the  concurrence  of  so  many  circumstances  as  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  accident,  must  have  been  counte- 
nanced, if  not  contrived,  by  those  who  had  the  direction  of 
affairs? 

Another  feature,  not  the  least  striking  in  the  case,  is  the 
apathy  shown  by  contemporary  writers,  —  men  who  on 
more  than  one  occasion  have  been  willing  to  testify  their 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Moriscocs.  One  of  these 
chroniclers,  after  telling  the  piteous  tale,  coolly  remarks 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  alcayde  of  the  prison,  who 
pocketed  a  large  sum  of  money  which  had  been  found  on  the 
persons  of  the  wealthy  Moors.  Another,  after  noticing  the 
imputation  of  an  intended  rising  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners 
as  in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  dismisses  the  subject  by 
telling  us,  that  "the  Moriscoes  were  a  weak,  scatter-brained 
race,  with  just  wit  enough  to  bring  on  themselves  such  a 
mishap,"  —  as  he  pleasantly  terms  the  massacre.'^  The 
government  of  Madrid  received  the  largest  share  of  the  price 
of  blood.  For  when  the  wives  and  families  of  the  deceased 
claimed  the  inheritance  of  their  estates,  in  some  cases  very 
large,  their  claims  were  rejected  —  on  what  grounds  we  are 
not  told  —  by  the  alcaldes  of  the  Court  of  .\udionce  in  Gra- 
nada, and  the  estates  were  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  crown. 
Such  a  decision,  remarks  a  chronicler,  may  lead  one  to  infer 
that  the  prisoners  had  been  guilty  of  even  more  heinous 

""Hnvia  rti  olloi  nilpRflns  on  plHtirax  i  fiomonHtracionps,  i  todos  en 
(losoo:  (joiito  fljira.  livinnn,  intiahil  piira  todo,  Hino  para  <lar  ocaaion  a  su 
ilovontwra."     Mrndoza,   Gucrra  dc  Granada,    p.    122. 
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offences  than  those  commonly  imputed  to  them.^"  The 
impartial  reader  will  probably  come  to  a  very  different 
conclusion ;  and  since  it  was  the  opulent  burghers 
who  were  thus  marked  out  for  destruction,  he  may 
naturally  infer  that  the  baser  passion  of  avarice  mingled 
with  the  feelings  of  fear  and  hatred  in  bringing  about  the 
massacre. 

However  this  may  be,  so  foul  a  deed  placed  an  impassable 
gulf  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moriscoes.  It  taught 
the  latter  that  the}'  could  no  longer  rely  on  their  perfidious 
enemy,  who,  while  he  was  holding  out  to  them  one  hand 
in  token  of  reconciliation,  was  raising  the  other  to  smite 
them  to  the  ground.  A  cry  of  vengeance  ran  through  all 
the  borders  of  the  Alpujarras.  Again  the  mountaineers 
rose  in  arms.  They  cut  off  stragglers,  waylaid  the  patrols 
whom  Monde  jar  had  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  menaced  the  military  posts  of  the  Spaniards.  On 
some  occasions,  they  encountered  the  latter  with  success  in 
the  open  field,  and  in  one  instance  defeated  and  slew  a  large 
body  of  Christians,  as  they  were  returning  from  a  foray  laden 
with  plunder.  Finally,  they  invited  Aben-Humeya  to  re- 
turn and  resume  the  command,  promising  to  stand  by  him 
to  the  last.  The  chief  obeyed  the  call,  and,  leaving  his 
retreat  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  again  took  possession  of  his 
domains,  and,  planting  his  blood-red  flag  on  his  native 
hills,'®  soon  gathered  around  him  a  more  formidable  host 
than  before.  He  even  affected  a  greater  pomp  than  he  had 
before  displayed.  He  surrounded  himself  with  a  bod}'- 
guard  of  four  hundred  arquebusiers.'^  He  divided  his  army 
into  battalions  and  companies,  and  endeavored  to  introduce 
into  it  something  of  the  organization  and  tactics  of  the  Span- 

'*"Las  culpas  de  los  quales  debieron  ser  mayores  de  lo  que  aqui  sc 
escribe,  porque  despues  pidiendo  las  mugeres  y  hijos  de  los  muertos  sus 
dotes  y  haciendas  ante  los  alcaldes  del  crimen  de  aquella  Audiencia,  y 
saliendo  el  fiscal  6.  la  causa,  se  formo  proceso  en  forma ;  y  por  sentencias 
y  re\'ista,  fueron  condenados,  y  aplicados  todos  sus  bienes  al  Real  fisco." 
Marnaol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  tom.  I.  p.  .517. 

'®  "Levanto  un  Estandarte  bermejo,  que  mostrava  el  lugar  de  la  per- 
sona del  Rei  a  manera  de  Guion."     Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  118. 

5^  "Para  seguridad  de  su  persona  pago  arcabuceria  de  guardia,  que  fue 
creciendo  hasta  quatrocientos  hombres."     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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iards.'*  He  sent  his  brother  Abdalhih  to  Constantinople, 
to  represent  his  condition  to  the  sultan,  and  to  implore  him 
to  make  common  cause  with  his  Moslem  brethren  in  the 
Peninsula.  In  short,  rebellion  assumed  a  more  audacious 
front  than  at  any  time  during  the  previous  campaign;  and 
the  Christians  of  Andalusia  and  Granada  looked  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  for  the  coming  of  a  connnander  possessed 
of  sufficient  authority  to  infuse  harmony  into  the  counsels 
of  the  rival  chiefs,  to  enforce  obedience  from  the  turbulent 
soldiery,  and  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

**  "Sigui6  nuestra  ordcn  de  Guerra,  rcparti6   la   gcnte    per  esquadras, 
junt6la  en  companias,  Dombr6  Capitancs. "     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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1569 

As  Don  John  of  Austria  is  to  occupy  an  important  place, 
not  only  in  the  war  with  the  Moriscoes,  but  in  some  of  the 
most  memorable  scenes  in  the  remainder  of  this  history, 
it  will  be  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  what  is  known 
of  the  earlier  part  of  his  career.  Yet  it  is  precisely  over 
this  part  of  it  that  a  veil  of  mystery  hangs,  which  no  industry 
of  the  historian  has  been  able  wholly  to  remove. 

It  seems  probable  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  1547.* 
The  twenty-fourth  of  February  is  assigned  by  common  con- 
sent —  I  hardly  know  on  what  ground  —  as  the  day  of  his 
birth.  It  was  also,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  birthday 
of  his  father,  Charles  the  Fifth.  His  mother,  Barbara 
Blomberg,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Ratisbon,  in  Germany. 
She  is  described  as  a  beautiful  young  girl,  who  attracted 
the  emperor's  notice  several  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Isabella.^     The  Spanish  chroniclers  claim  a  noble 

'  This,  which  is  two  years  later  than  the  date  commonly  assigned  by 
historians,  seems  to  be  settled  by  the  researches  of  Lafuente.  (See  His- 
toria  General  de  Espana,  (Madrid,  1854,)  torn.  XIII.  p.  437,  note.)  Among 
other  evidence  adduced  by  the  historian  is  that  of  a  medal  struck  in  honor 
of  Don  John's  victorj^  at  Lepanto,  in  the  year  1571,  the  inscription  on  which 
expressly  states  that  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

2  Vanderhammen,  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  fol.  3.  —  Villafane,  Vida  y 
Virtudes  de  Dofia  Magdalena  de  UUoa,  (Salamanca,  1722,)  p.  36.  —  See 
also  Lafuente,  Historia  de  Espana,  tom.  XIII.  p.  432. 

This  last  historian  has  made  the  parentage  of  John  of  Austria  the  sub- 
ject of  a  particular  discussion  in  the  Revista  de  Ambos  Mundos,  No.  3. 
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descent  for  Barbara.^  Indeed,  it  would  go  hard  but  a 
Spaniard  could  make  out  a  pedi^^rec  for  his  hero.  Yet  there 
are  several  circumstances  which  suggest  the  idea  that  the 
mother  of  Don  John  must  have  occupied  a  very  humble 
position. 

Subsequently  to  her  connection  with  Charles  she  married 
a  (lerman  named  Kegell,  on  whom  the  emperor  bestowed 
the  office  of  commissary. ■*  The  only  other  notice,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  which  Charles  took  of  his  former  mistress, 
was  the  settlement  on  her  of  a  yearly  pension  of  two  hundred 
florins,  which  he  made  the  day  before  his  death.^  It  was 
certainly  not  a  princely  legacy,  and  infers  that  the  object 
of  it  must  have  been  in  a  humble  condition  in  life  to  have 
rendered  it  important  to  her  comfort.  We  are  led  to  the 
same  conclusion  by  the  mystery  thrown  around  the  birth 
of  the  child,  forming  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  publicity 
given  to  the  birth  of  the  emperor's  natural  daughter,  Mar- 
garet of  Parma,  who.se  mother  could  boast  that  in  her  veins 
flowed  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Netherlands. 

For  three  years  the  boy,  who  received  the  name  of  Gero- 
nimo,  remained  under  his  mother's  roof,  wlien,  by  Charles's 
order,  he  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Fleming  named  Maffi, 
a  musician  in  the  imperial  band.  This  man  transferred  his 
residence  to  Leganes,  a  village  in  Castile,  not  far  from 
Madrid.  The  instrument  still  exists  that  contains  the  agree- 
ment by  which  .Madi,  after  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a 
hundred  florins,  engages  for  fifty  florins  annually  to  bring 
up  the  child  with  as  nmch  care  as  if  he  were  his  own."  It 
was  a  moderate  allowance,  certainly,  for  the  nurture  of  one 

'  Vanclorhammrn,  alludin;;  to  the  douhts  thrown  on  the  rank  of  h\a 
hero's  motlirr,  ron.soh's  himself  with  the  rrflortion  that,  if  tlicrc  wa.s  any 
cirficirncy  in  tliis  partiruhir,  no  onr  ran  doiiy  tliat  it  Wii.><  iiioro  tlian  com- 
pensated by  tlic  proud  origin  of  her  imperial  lover.  Don  .luan  de  Austria, 
fol.  3. 

♦  Lafuente,   Hist,  de  Rspafia,  tom.   XIII.   p.  432,  note. 
•Gacliard,  Retraite  et  Mort  dr-  riiarlcs-Qnint,  torn.  11.  p.  .506. 

In  a  private  interview  with  Luis  Qui\a<ia,  the  evening  before  his  death, 
the  ernpi-ror  gave  jiim  six  hundred  gold  rrown.s  to  purcha-se  the  above- 
mentioned  pen.sion. 

*  This  intere-sting  <lornment  was  found  among  the  testamentary  papers 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  A  ropy  of  it  has  been  pre.served  among  the  manu- 
Bcripta  of  Cardinal  Granvcllo.     Papicrs  d'Etat,  tom.  IV.  pp.   199,  o(X). 


DON    JUAN    OF   AUSTRIA. 
Painting:  by  Alonzo  Sanchez  Coello;  Prado  Museum,  Madrid. 
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who  was  some  day  to  come  before  the  world  as  the  son  of  an 
emperor.  It  showed  that  Charles  was  fond  of  a  bargain,  — • 
though  at  the  expense  of  his  own  offspring. 

No  instruction  was  provided  for  the  child  except  such  as 
he  could  pick  up  from  the  parish  priest,  who,  as  he  knew  as 
little  as  Maffi  did  of  the  secret  of  Geronimo's  birth,  probably 
bestowed  no  more  attention  on  him  than  on  the  other  lads 
of  the  village.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  boy  of  his 
lively  temper  must  have  preferred  passing  his  days  in  the 
open  fields,  to  confinement  in  the  house  and  listening  to  the 
homilies  of  his  teacher.  As  he  grew  in  years,  he  distinguished 
himself  above  his  young  companions  by  his  courage.  He  took 
the  lead  in  all  their  rustic  sports,  and  gave  token  of  his  bellig- 
erent propensities  by  making  war  on  the  birds  in  the  orchards, 
on  whom  he  did  great  execution  with  his  little  crossbow. '^ 

Four  years  were  passed  in  this  hardy  way  of  life,  which, 
if  it  did  nothing  else  for  the  boy,  had  the  advantage  of 
strengthening  his  constitution  for  the  serious  trials  of  man- 
hood, when  the  emperor  thought  it  was  time  to  place  him 
in  a  situation  where  he  would  receive  a  better  training  than 
could  be  found  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant.  He  was  accord- 
ingly transferred  to  the  protection  of  Luis  Quixada,  Charles's 
trusty  major-domo,  who  received  the  child  into  his  family 
at  Villagarcia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Valladolid.  The 
emperor  showed  his  usual  discernment  in  the  selection  of  a 
guardian  for  his  son.  Quixada,  with  his  zeal  for  the  faith, 
his  loyalty,  his  nice  sentiment  of  honor,  was  the  very  t3'^pe 
of  the  Castilian  hidalgo  in  his  best  form ;  while  he  possessed 
all  those  knightly  qualities  which  made  him  the  perfect 
mirror  of  the  antique  chivalry.  His  wife.  Dona  Magdalena 
de  Ulloa,  sister  of  the  marquis  of  Mota,  was  a  lady  yet  more 
illustrious  for  her  virtues  than  for  her  rank.  She  had 
naturally  the  most  to  do  with  the  training  of  the  boy's  earlier 
years;  and  under  her  discipline  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
one  of  so  generous  a  nature  should  fail  to  acquire  the  courtly 
breeding  and  refinement  of  taste  which  shed  a  lustre  over  the 
stem  character  of  the  soldier. 

^  "Gastava  buena  parte  del  dia  en  tirar  con  una  ballestilla  a  los  paxa- 
ros."     Vanderhammen,  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  fol.  10. 
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However  nuK-h  Quixachi  may  luive  reposed  on  his  wife's 
discretion,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  try  it,  in  the  present 
instiince,  by  communicating  to  her  the  secret  of  Geronimo's 
birth.  He  spoke  of  liim  as  the  son  of  a  great  man,  his  dear 
friend,  expressing  his  desire  that  his  wife  would  receive  him 
as  her  own  child.  This  was  the  less  difhcult,  as  Magdalena 
had  no  children  of  her  own.  The  solicitude  shown  by  her 
lord  may  possibly  have  suggested  to  her  the  idea  that  the 
boy  was  more  nearly  related  to  him  than  he  chose  to  acknowl- 
edge, —  in  short,  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  some  intrigue 
of  Quixada  previous  to  his  marriage."  But  an  event  which 
took  place  not  long  after  the  child's  introduction  into  the 
family  is  said  to  have  awakened  in  her  suspicions  of  an 
origin  more  in  accordance  with  the  truth.  The  house  at 
Villagarcia  took  fire;  and,  as  it  was  in  the  night,  the  flames 
gained  such  head  that  they  were  not  discovered  till  they 
burst  through  the  windows.  The  noise  in  the  street  roused 
the  sleeping  inmates;  and  Quixada,  thinking  first  of  his 
charge,  sprang  from  his  bed,  and,  rushing  into  (laronimo's 
apartment,  snatched  up  the  afTrighted  child,  and  bore  him  in 
his  arms  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  then  reentered  the  house, 
and  forcing  his  way  through  the  smoke  and  flames,  succeeded 
in  extricating  his  wife  from  her  perilous  situation.  This 
sacrifice  of  love  to  loyalty  is  panegyrized  by  a  Castilian 
chronicler  as  "a  rare  achievement,  far  transcending  any  act 
of  heroism  of  which  antiquity  could  boast." "  Whether 
.Magdalena  looked  with  the  same  complacency  on  the  pro- 
ceeding we  are  not  informed.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
the  interest  shown  by  her  husband  in  the  child  had  no  power 
tf)  excite  any  feeling  of  jealousy   in   her  bosom.     On   the 

*  "  Y  puoflp  8or  lloj5a.so  &  sospoohar,  h\  acnno  tondria  por  Padre  &  su  Es- 
poHO."     Villafafie,  Vida  dc  Magdalena  do  L'lloa,  p.  38. 

*  "  Arcion  HJnf^ular  y  rara,  v  ({iw  dexa  atra-s  quanta.''  la  AntiRUotlad 
rc'lfbra   p<>r   fxTfRrina-H. "     Vanflprhammcn,    Don   .Tuan   df   Austria,   fol.   31. 

According  to  anothor  hioRrapliiT,  two  firo.s  orr\irrcd  to  (Quixada,  one  in 
Villaparria  and  oni-  in  Valladolid.  On  i-acli  of  fticso  orra-sioiis  tlio  huiwe 
wa-t  dcstroyi'd.  hut  his  ward  wa-s  saved,  horn*'  ofT  by  the  ({ood  knight  in 
his  ann.<«.  (V'illafafu-,  V'ida  <lf  MaKdalcria  do  fUoa,  pp.  44,  .53.)  The 
roincidrnrps  are  tfM)  much  op{M)Hcd  to  tlip  doctrine  of  chances  to  commend 
them-selvea  rea<lily  to  o«ir  faith.  Vanderhammen'H  rnfli-ction  wa-s  drawn 
forth  by  the  Bocoml  fire,  the  only  one  he  notices.  It  applies,  however, 
r>i|iinlly   well   to  lM)tli. 
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contrary,  it  seemed  rather  to  strengthen  her  own  interest 
in  the  boy,  whose  uncommon  beauty  and  affectionate  dis- 
position soon  called  forth  all  the  tenderness  of  her  nature. 
She  took  him  to  her  heart,  and  treated  him  with  all  the  fond- 
ness of  a  mother,  —  a  feeling  warmly  reciprocated  by  the 
object  of  it,  who,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  regarded  her  with 
the  truest  feelings  of  filial  love  and  reverence. 

In  1558,  the  year  after  his  retirement  to  Yuste,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  whether  from  a  wish  to  see  his  son,  or,  as  is  quite 
as  probable,  in  the  hope  of  making  Quixada  more  contented 
with  his  situation,  desired  his  major-domo  to  bring  his 
family  to  the  adjoining  village  of  Cuacos.  While  there,  the 
young  Geronimo  must  doubtless  sometimes  have  accom- 
panied his  mother,  as  he  called  Dona  Magdalena,  in  her 
visits  to  the  monastery.  Indeed,  his  biographer  assures 
us  that  the  sight  of  him  operated  like  a  panacea  on  the 
emperor's  health.^"  We  find  no  allusion  to  him,  however, 
in  any  of  the  letters  from  Yuste;  and,  if  he  did  go  there,  we 
may  be  sure  that  Charles  had  sufficient  control  over  himself 
not  to  betray,  by  any  indiscreet  show  of  fondness,  his  re- 
lationship to  the  child."  One  tradition  respecting  him 
lingered  to  a  late  period  among  the  people  of  Cuacos,  where 
the  peasants,  it  is  said,  pelted  him  with  stones  as  he  was 
robbing  their  orchards.  It  was  the  first  lesson  in  war  of  the 
future  hero  of  Lepanto. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  boy  witnessed  the 
obsequies  of  the  emperor.  One  who  was  present  tells  us 
that  he  saw  him  there,  dressed  in  full  mourning,  and  stand- 
ing b}^  the  side  of  Quixada,  for  whose  page  he  passed  among 
the  brethren  of  the  convent.*^  We  may  well  believe  that 
a  spectacle  so  solemn  and  affecting  as  these  funeral  cere- 

'°  Vanderhammen,  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  fol.  16. 

"  Indeed,  Siguenza,  who  may  have  had  it  from  the  monks  of  Yuste, 
tells  us  that  the  "boy  sometimes  was  casually  seen  by  the  emperor,  who 
was  careful  to  maintain  his  usual  reserve  and  dignified  demeanor,  so  that 
no  one  could  suspect  his  secret.  Once  or  twice,"  adds  the  Jeronymite 
father,  "the  lad  entered  the  apartment  of  his  father,  who  doubtless  spoke 
to  him  as  he  would  have  spoken  to  any  other  boy."  Historia  de  la  Orden 
de  San  Geronimo,  tom.  III.  p.  205. 

'^  Relation  d'un  Religieux  de  Yuste,  ap.  Gachard,  Retraite  et  Mort  de 
Charles-Quint,   tom.  II.  p.  55. 
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monies  must  have  sunk  deep  into  liis  young  mind,  and  height- 
ened the  feelings  of  veneration  with  which  he  always  re- 
garded the  memory  of  his  fatlier.  It  was  perliaps  the 
appearance  of  CJeronimo  as  one  of  the  mourners  that  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  his  reUitionship  to  the  emperor.  We 
find  a  letter  from  Quixada  to  Philip,  dated  soon  after,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  rumors  on  the  subject  as  current  in  the 
neighborhood.'^ 

Among  the  testamentary  papers  of  Charles  was  found 
one  in  an  envelope  sealed  with  his  private  seal,  and  addressed 
to  his  son,  Philip,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  to  his  grandson, 
Carlos,  or  whoever  might  be  in  possession  of  the  crown.  It 
was  dated  in  1554,  before  his  retirement  to  Yuste.  It 
acknowledged  his  coimection  with  a  Cierman  maiden,  and 
the  birth  of  a  son  named  Geronimo.  The  mother's  name 
was  not  given.  He  pointed  out  the  quarter  where  informa- 
tion could  be  got  respecting  the  child,  who  was  then  living 
witli  the  violin-player  at  Leganes.  He  expressed  the  wish 
that  he  should  be  trained  up  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
and  that,  when  old  enough,  he  should  enter  a  convent  of 
one  of  the  reformed  orders.  Charles  would  not,  however, 
have  any  constraint  put  on  the  inclinations  of  the  boy,  and 
in  case  of  his  preferring  a  secular  life,  he  would  have  a  suitaljle 
estate  settled  on  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  an 
annual  income  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  ducats. 
Whatever  course  Geronimo  might  take,  the  emperor  re- 
quested that  he  should  receive  all  the  honor  and  considera- 
tion due  to  him  as  his  son.  His  letter  concluded  by  saying 
that,  although  for  obvious  reasons  he  had  not  inserted  these 
directions  in  his  will,  he  wished  them  to  be  held  of  the  same 
validity  as  if  he  had.'*  Philip  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
so  regarded  them,  though,  as  he  was  then  in  I'landers,  he 
resolved  to  postpone  the  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
brother  till  his  return  to  Spain. 

'^  "  Ilftllf)  tan  pi'ibliro  aqui  lo  cjue  toca  aqui-lla  p«Tsona  ([Vio  V.  M'*''  sabe 
qiif  i-Ht/i  li  tni  rarRo  que  mr'  ha  i-spaiitado,  y  ospiiiitarrn'  miicho  mas  las 
partiriilaridadfs  que  Hobrello  oyo."      Ibid.,  torn.    I.   |).  440. 

'*  A  ropy  of  t)ii.s  intorestini;  document  was  found  in  the  eolU-rtion  of 
(•ranvelle  at  He«an<;on,  and  has  In-en  lately  publislied  in  the  beautiful 
••<ntion  of  the  eurdiniiiV  |)apers.      Papiers  d'Etat,   torn.   IV.   p.  49.'i  et  .yeti. 
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Meanwhile  the  rumors  in  regard  to  Geronimo's  birth  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  regent,  Joanna.  With  natural 
curiosity  she  ordered  her  secretary  to  write  to  Quixada  and 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report.  The  trusty  hidalgo  en- 
deavored to  evade  the  question,  by  saying  that  some  years 
since  a  friend  of  his  had  intrusted  a  boy  to  his  care;  but 
as  no  allusion  whatever  was  made  to  the  child  in  the  em- 
peror's will,  the  story  of  their  relationship  to  each  other 
should  be  treated  as  idle  gossip. ^^  The  reply  did  not  satisfy 
Joanna,  who  seems  to  have  settled  it  in  her  own  mind  that 
the  story  was  well  founded.  She  took  an  occasion  soon 
after  to  write  to  Doiia  Magdalena,  during  her  husband's 
absence  from  home,  expressing  her  wish  that  the  lady  would 
bring  the  boy  where  she  could  see  him.  The  place  selected 
was  at  an  auto  de  je  about  to  be  celebrated  in  Valladolid. 
Dona  Magdalena,  reluctant  as  she  was,  felt  herself  compelled 
to  receive  the  request  from  such  a  source  as  a  command, 
which  she  had  no  right  to  disobey.  One  might  have  thought 
that  a  ceremony  so  heart-rending  and  appalling  in  its  char- 
acter as  an  auto  de  fe  would  be  the  last  to  be  selected  for 
the  indulgence  of  any  feeling  of  a  light  and  joyous  nature. 
But  the  Spaniard  of  that  and  of  a  much  later  age  regarded 
this  as  the  sueetest  sacrifice  that  could  be  offered  to  the  Al- 
mighty ;  and  he  went  to  it  with  the  same  indifference  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  victim  —  probably  with  the  same  love  of  ex- 
citement—  which  he  would  have  felt  in  going  to  a  bull-fight. 

On  the  day  which  had  been  named,  Magdalena  and  her 
charge  took  their  seats  on  the  carpeted  platform  reserved 
for  persons  of  rank,  in  full  view  of  the  scaffold  appropriated 
to  the  martyrs  who  were  to  suffer  for  conscience'  sake.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  august  company  here  assembled, 
that  the  son  of  Charles  the  Fifth  was  to  receive  his  first  lesson 
in  the  school  of  persecution;  that  he  was  to  learn  to  steel 
his  heart  against  sympathy  with  human  suffering;  to  learn, 
above  all,  that  compassion  for  the  heretic  was  a  crime  of  the 

"  "Que  pues  Su  M*""*,  en  su  testamento  ni  codecilo,  no  hazia  memoria 
del,  que  era  razon  tenello  por  burla,  y  que  no  sabia  que  poder  responder 
otra  cosa,  en  publico  ni  en  secreto."  Gachard,  Retraite  et  Mort  de  Cliarlc.s- 
Quint,  torn.  I.  p.  446. 

Vol.  11  —  22 
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deepest  dye.  It  -was  a  terrible  lesson  for  one  so  young,  — 
of  an  age  when  the  mind  is  most  open  to  impressions;  and 
the  bitter  fruits  of  it  were  to  be  discerned  erelong  in  the 
war  with  the  Moriscoes. 

As  the  royal  train  approached  the  place  occupied  by 
Dofia  Magdalena,  the  regent  paused  and  looked  around  for 
the  boy.  Magdalena  had  thrown  her  mantle  about  him,  to 
conceal  him  as  much  as  possible  from  the  public  eye.  She 
now  drew  it  aside ;  and  Joanna  looked  so  long  and  earnestly 
on  the  child,  that  he  shrunk  abashed  from  her  gaze.  It  was 
not,  however,  before  she  had  recognized  in  his  bright  blue 
eyes,  his  ample  forehead,  and  the  rich  yellow  locks  that 
clustered  round  his  head,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Austrian  line,  though  happily  without  the  deformity  of  the 
protruding  lip,  which  was  no  less  its  characteristic.  Her  heart 
yearned  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister,  as  she  felt  convinced 
that  the  same  blood  flowed  in  his  veins  as  in  her  own;  and, 
stooping  down,  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and, 
kissing  him,  called  him  by  the  endearing  name  of  brother." 
She  would  have  persuaded  him  to  go  with  her  and  sit  by 
her  side.  But  the  boy,  clinging  closely  to  his  foster-mother, 
refused  to  leave  her  for  the  stranger  lady. 

This  curious  scene  attracted  the  attention  of  the  surround- 
ing spectators,  which  was  hardly  diverted  from  the  child 
by  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners  on  the  scaffold  to  receive 
their  sentences.  When  these  had  been  })ronounced,  and  the 
wretched  victims  led  away  to  execution,  the  multitude 
pre.ssed  so  eagerly  round  Magdalena  and  the  boy,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  the  guards  could  keep  them  back,  till 
the  regent,  seeing  the  awkwardness  of  their  situation,  sent 
one  of  her  train,  the  count  of  Osorno,  to  their  relief;  and 
that  nobleman,  forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  carried 
off  (ieronimo  in  his  arms  to  the  royal  carriage.'^ 

'•"La  Princpsa  al  punto  arrcbatada  dol  anior,  If  abra^iS,  y  bos^^,  sin 
reparar  fn  c]  liiRar  f|UP  fstava,  y  «■!  arto  (jno  fxerria.  IJamiMc  ln-rniano, 
y  tratAlf  r|j-  Altcza."      Vandorliarnmcn.   Don  .Juan  <lv  Atlstria,  ft)l.  2.3. 

"  "  I,l«'(jf)  i-l  cnj*t^  a  r^taflo,  fpic'  Ic  huvo  dp  tomar  on  bra<^oH  el  C'onde 
^)»orno  lia-tta  la  rarroi;a  dc  la  Princcsa,  porque  le  gozaascn  todos."  Van- 
cU'rhammcn,   Don  .Iiiaii  dc  Austria,  fol.  2.5. 

'I"ln'  story  miisf  bo  admitted  to  be  u  strange  one,  coDflidering  the  punc- 
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It  was  not  long  before  all  mystery  was  dispelled  by  the 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  child  as  the  son  of  the  emperor. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Philip,  after  his  return  to  Spain,  in 
1559,  was  to  arrange  an  interview  with  his  brother.  The 
place  assigned  for  the  meeting  was  an  extensive  park,  not 
far  from  Valladolid,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  convent  of 
La  Espina,  a  spot  much  resorted  to  by  the  Castilian  princes 
of  the  older  time  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Quixada,  richly  dressed,  and 
mounted  on  the  best  horse  in  his  stables,  rode  forth,  at  the 
head  of  his  vassals,  to  meet  the  king,  with  the  little  Gero- 
nimo,  simply  attired  and  on  a  common  palfrey,  by  his  side. 
They  had  gone  but  a  few  miles  when  they  heard,  through 
the  woods,  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  announcing  the  ap- 
proach of  the  royal  cavalcade.  Quixada  halted,  and,  alight- 
ing, drew  near  to  Geronimo,  with  much  deference  in  his 
manner,  and,  dropping  on  one  knee,  begged  permission  to 
kiss  his  hand.  At  the  same  time  he  desired  his  ward  to 
dismount,  and  take  the  charger  which  he  had  himself  been 
riding.  Geronimo  was  sorely  bewildered  by  what  he  would 
have  thought  a  merry  jest  on  the  part  of  his  guardian,  had 
not  his  sedate  and  dignified  character  forbidden  the  sup- 
position. Recovering  from  his  astonishment,  he  complied 
with  his  guardian's  directions;  and  the  vision  of  future 
greatness  must  have  flashed  on  his  mind,  if,  as  we  are  told, 
when  preparing  to  mount,  he  turned  round  to  Quixada,  and 
with  an  affected  air  of  dignity  told  him  that,  "since  things 
were  so,  he  might  hold  the  stirrup  for  him."  ^* 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  royal  party.  Quixada  pointed  out  the  king  to  his  ward, 
adding  that  his  majesty  had  something  of  importance  to 
communicate  to  him.  They  then  dismounted;  and  the 
boy,  by  his  guardian's  instructions,  drawing  near  to  Philip, 

tilious  character  of  the  Castilian  court,  and  the  reserved  and  decorous 
habits  of  Joanna.  But  the  author,  born  and  bred  in  the  palace,  had  access, 
as  he  tells  us,  to  the  very  highest  sources  of  information,  oral  and  written. 
IS  "Vuelto  ya  en  si  de  la  suspension  primera,  alargo  la  mano,  y  mont6 
en  el  caballo ;  y  aun  se  dice  que  con  airosa  Grandeza,  anadi6 :  Pues  si  eso 
es  asi  tened  el  estribo."  Villafane,  Vida  de  Dona  Magdalena  de  UUoa, 
p.  51. 
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knelt  down  and  begged  leave  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand. 
The  king,  graciously  extending  it,  looked  intently  on  the 
youth;  and  at  length  broke  silence  by  asking  "if  he 
knew  who  was  his  father."  CJeroninio,  disconcerted  by  the 
abruptness  of  the  question,  and  indeed,  if  the  reports  of  his 
origin  had  ever  reached  his  ears,  ignorant  of  their  truth, 
cast  his  eyes  on  tiie  ground  and  made  no  answer,  Philip, 
not  displeased  with  his  embarrassment,  was  well  satisfied, 
duulttless,  to  read  in  his  intelligent  countenance  and  noble 
mien  an  assurance  that  he  would  do  no  discredit  to  his  birth. 
Alighting  from  his  horse,  he  embraced  Geronimo,  exclaiming, 
"  Take  courage,  my  child ;  you  are  descended  from  a  great 
man.  The  lunperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  now  in  glory,  is  your 
father  as  well  as  mine."'**  Then,  turning  to  the  lords  who 
stood  around,  he  presented  the  boy  to  them  as  the  son  of 
their  late  sovereign  and  his  own  brother.  The  courtiers, 
with  the  ready  instinct  of  their  tribe,  e\er  prompt  to  worship 
the  rising  sun,  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  pay  their  obeisance 
to  Geronimo.  The  scene  was  concluded  by  the  king's 
buckling  a  sword  on  his  brother's  side,  and  throwing  around 
his  neck  the  sparkling  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  tidings  of  this  strange  event  soon  spread  over  the 
neighborhood,  for  there  were  many  more  witnesses  of  the 
ceremony  than  those  who  took  part  in  it;  and  the  king  and 
his  retinue  found,  on  their  return,  a  nniltitude  of  people 
gathering  along  the  route,  eager  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this 
newly  discovered  g<'m  of  royalty.  The  sight  of  the  handsome 
youth  called  forth  a  burst  of  noisy  enthusiasm  from  the 
populace,  and  the  air  rung  with  their  tumultuous  vivas  as 
the  royal  party  rode  through  the  streets  of  the  ancient  city 
of  \'alla<lolid.  Philip  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  events 
of  the  day.  by  declaring  that  "  he  had  never  met  better  sport 
in  his  \\U\  or  brought  back  game  so  much  to  his  mind."  '" 

'*"Marfc,  inqiiit,  aiiimo  pucr,  pHPiiobilis  viri  filius  es  tu :  Carolus 
Quintus  IiiijxTator,  qui  ciplo  (IPKit,  utrius(|iu>  nwttrQm  pater  est."  8trada, 
IH-  Bfllo  H»lKir«).  torn.   I.  p.  608. 

"  " .lunifix  lial>iji  tfiiiilo  dia  <le  caza  ina.'»  giifltoso,  ni  logradu  presa  que 
le  hubiost-  dado  tiiiito  c-oiitonto."  Villafane,  Vida  do  Dofia  Magdaleria  de 
llloa.    p.   r,2. 

This  curiuu<i  account  of  Philip's  recognition  of  liin  brother  is  told,  with 
k-sa  discrepancy  than  usual,  by  various  writers  uf  that  day. 
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Having  thus  publicly  acknowledged  his  brother,  the  king 
determined  to  provide  for  him  an  establishment  suited  to 
his  condition.  He  assigned  him  for  his  residence  one  of 
the  best  mansions  in  IMadrid.  He  was  furnished  with  a 
numerous  band  of  retainers,  and  as  great  state  was  main- 
tained in  his  household  as  in  that  of  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
The  count  of  Priego  acted  as  his  chief  major-domo;  Don 
Luis  Carrillo,  the  eldest  son  of  that  noble,  was  made  captain 
of  the  guard;  and  Don  Luis  de  Cordova  master  of  the  horse. 
In  short,  nobles  and  cavaliers  of  the  best  blood  in  Castile 
did  not  disdain  to  hold  offices  in  the  service  of  the  peasant- 
boy.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  little  importance,  he 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  that  belonged  to  the  royal  infantes. 
He  did  not,  like  them,  have  apartments  in  the  palace;  and 
he  was  to  be  addressed  by  the  title  of  "  Excellenc}-,"  instead 
of  "  Highness,"  which  was  their  peculiar  prerogative.  The 
distinction  was  not   always  scrupulously  observed.^* 

A  more  important  change  took  place  in  his  name,  which 
from  Geronimo  was  now  converted  into  John  of  Austria,  — 
a  loft}'  name,  which  intimated  his  descent  from  the  imperial 
house  of  Hapsburg,  and  on  which  his  deeds  in  after  life  shed 
a  lustre  greater  than  the  proudest  title  that  sovereignty 
could  confer. 

Luis  Quixada  kept  the  same  place  after  his  pupil's  eleva- 
tion as  before.  He  continued  to  be  his  ayo,  or  governor, 
and  removed  with  Dona  Magdalena  to  Madrid,  where  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  Don  John.  Thus  living 
in  the  most  intimate  personal  relations  with  him,  Quixada 
maintained  his  influence  unimpaired  till  the  hour  of  his 
own  death. 

Philip  fully  appreciated  the  worth  of  the  faithful  hidalgo, 
who  was  fortunate  in  thus  enjoying  the  favor  of  the  son  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  father,  — 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  with  a  larger  recompense  for  his 
services.     He  was  master  of  the  horse  to  Don  Carlos,  the 

^'  Vanderhammen,  Don  .Juan  de  Austria,  fol.  27.  —  "Mandole  llamar 
Ecelencia ;  pero  st's  Reales  costunbres  le  dieron  adelante  titulo  de  Alteza 
i  de  senor  entre  los  Grandes  i  menores."  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib. 
V.  cap.  3. 
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heir  to  the  erowii ;  he  held  the  important  post  of  president 
of  the  Council  of  the  Indies;  and  he  possessed  several  lucra- 
tive benefices  in  the  military  order  of  Calatrava.  In  one 
of  his  letters  to  the  king,  we  find  Quixada  remarking  that 
he  had  endeavored  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  pupil's 
early  education  by  training  him  in  a  manner  better  suited 
to  his  destinies  in  after  life."  We  cannot  doubt  that,  in 
the  good  knight's  estimate  of  what  was  essential  to  such 
a  training,  the  exercises  of  chivalry  must  have  found  more 
favor  than  the  monastic  discipline  recommended  by  the 
emperor.  However  this  may  have  been,  Philip  resolved  to 
give  his  brother  the  best  advantages  for  a  liberal  education 
by  sending  him  to  the  University  of  Alcala,  which,  founded 
by  the  great  Ximdnes,  a  little  more  than  a  century  before, 
now  shared  with  the  older  school  of  Salamanca  the  glory 
of  being  the  most  famous  seat  of  science  in  the  peninsula. 
Don  John  had  for  his  companions  his  two  nephews,  Don 
Carlos,  and  Alexander  Farnese,  the  son  of  Margaret  of 
Parma.  They  formed  a  triumvirate,  each  member  of  which 
was  to  fill  a  large  space  in  the  pages  of  history;  Don  Carlos 
from  his  errors  and  misfortunes,  and  the  two  others  from 
their  military  achievements.  They  were  all  of  nearly  the 
same  age.  Don  John,  according  to  a  writer  of  the  time, 
stood  foremost  among  the  three  for  the  comeliness,  or  rather 
beauty,  of  his  person,  no  less  than  for  the  charm  of  his 
manners;^  while  his  soul  was  filled  with  those  nobler 
qualities  which  gave  promise  of  the  highest  excellence. ^^ 

Ili.s  biographers  tell  us  that  Don  John  gave  due  attention 
to  his  studies;  but  the  studies  which  found  most  favor  in 
his  eyes  were  those  connected  with  the  art  of  war.  He  was 
perfect  in  all  chivalrous  accomplishments;    and  he  sighed 

"  "Tongo  muclio  cuidado  quo  Bprrnda  y  so  lo  onsonon  las  rosa.s  ncco- 
harian,  conformo  <l  sii  odafi  y  &  la  calidad  do  sii  pon»ona,  quo,  soiBjun  la 
p«trrrhoEa  on  quo  so  ori6  y  lia  ostafio  haMta  que  vino  &  mi  podor,  oa  bien 
menofltor  oon  t<Hlo  ouidado  t<'nor  cuc-nta  con  61."  Gachard,  Rctraitc  et 
Mort  <\r  ('l)arlos-{^uint,   torn.    I.   p.   4.^0. 

**  "  Ivongc^  tamon  antoibat  Austriarus  ot  corporis  liabifudino,  ot  monam 
suavitato.  Fario«  illi  non  modd  pulolira,  Bcd  etiam  vcnusta."  Strada, 
Do  Bollo  Bolgioo,  torn.   I.  p.  600. 

'*  "  Eminobat  in  adolosrontc  comitas,  industria,  probitas,  ct,  ut  in  novs 
potcntio"  bospifc,  vcncundia."     Ibid.,  loc.  cit. 
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for  some  field  on  which  he  could  display  them.  The  knowl- 
edge of  his  real  parentage  fired  his  soul  with  a  generous 
ambition,  and  he  longed  by  some  heroic  achievement  to 
vindicate  his  claim  to  his  illustrious  descent. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  in  1564,  he  left  the  university. 
The  following  year  was  that  of  the  famous  siege  of  Malta; 
and  all  Christendom  hung  in  suspense  on  the  issue  of  the 
desperate  conflict,  which  a  handful  of  warriors,  on  their 
lonely  isle,  were  waging  against  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  The  sympathies  of  Don  John  were  roused 
in  behalf  of  the  Christian  knights;  and  he  resolved  to  cast 
his  own  fortunes  into  the  scale  with  theirs,  and  win  his 
maiden  laurels  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  He  did  not 
ask  the  permission  of  his  brother.  That  he  knew  would  be  re- 
fused to  him.  He  withdrew  secretly  from  the  court,  and  with 
only  a  few  attendants  took  his  way  to  Barcelona,  whence 
an  armament  was  speedily  to  sail,  to  carry  succor  to  the 
besieged.  Everywhere  on  the  route  he  was  received  with 
the  respect  due  to  his  rank.  At  Saragossa  he  was  lodged 
with  the  archbishop,  under  whose  roof  he  was  detained  by 
illness.  While  there  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  who 
had  learned  the  cause  of  his  departure,  commanding  him  to 
return,  as  he  was  altogether  too  young  to  take  part  in  this 
desperate  strife.  Don  John  gave  little  heed  to  the  royal 
orders.  He  pushed  on  to  Barcelona,  where  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  that  the  fleet  had  sailed.  He  resolved  to 
cross  the  mountains  and  take  ship  at  Marseilles.  The 
viceroy  of  Catalonia  could  not  dissuade  the  hot-headed  youth 
from  his  purpose,  when  another  despatch  came  from  court, 
in  which  Philip,  in  a  more  peremptory  tone  than  before, 
repeated  his  orders  for  his  brother  to  return,  under  pain  of 
his  severe  displeasure.  A  letter  from  Quixada  had  warned 
him  of  the  certain  disgrace  which  awaited  him,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  trifle  with  the  royal  commands.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  to  obey;  and  Don  John,  disappointed  in  his 
scheme  of  ambition,  returned  to  the  capital. ^^ 

25  Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  torn.  II.  pp.  609,  610.  —  Vanderhammen, 
Don  Juan  de  Austria,  fol.  34-36.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  VI.  cap. 
24. 
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This  advciilurc  caused  a  great  sensation  throughout  tlie 
country.  The  young  nobles  and  cavaHers  about  the  court, 
fired  by  Don  John's  example,  which  seemed  like  a  rebuke 
on  their  own  sluggishness,  had  hastened  to  buckle  on  their 
armor,  and  follow  him  to  the  war.^^  The  common  people, 
peculiarly  sensible  in  Spain  to  deeds  of  romantic  daring, 
were  delighted  with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  young 
prince,  which  gave  promise  that  he  was  one  day  to  take  his 
place  among  the  heroes  of  the  nation.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  popularity  of  John  of  Austria  with  his  country- 
men, who  in  time  came  to  regard  him  with  feelings  little 
short  of  idolatry.  Even  Philip,  however  necessary  he  may 
have  thought  it  to  rebuke  the  insubordination  of  liis  brother, 
must  in  his  heart  have  been  pleased  with  the  generous  spirit 
he  had  exhibited.  At  least,  the  favor  with  which  he  con- 
tinued to  regard  the  offender  showed  that  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure was  of  no  long  continuance. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  condition  of  Don  John  might  re- 
mind one  of  some  fairy  tale,  where  the  poor  peasaiit-boy  finds 
himselfall  at  once  converted  by  enchantment  into  agreat  prince. 
A  wiser  man  than  he  might  well  have  had  his  head  turned  by 
such  a  rapid  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune;  and  Philip 
may  naturally  have  feared  that  the  idle  dalliance  of  a  court, 
to  which  his  brother  was  now  exposed,  might  corrupt  his 
simple  nature  and  seduce  him  from  the  honorable  path  of 
duty.  Great,  therefore,  must  have  been  his  .«;atisfaction, 
when  he  saw  that,  far  from  this,  the  elevation  of  the  youth 
had  only  served  to  give  a  wider  expansion  to  his  views,  and 
to  fill  his  bosom  with  still  higher  and  nobler  aspirations. 

The  discreet  conduct  of  Don  John  in  regard  to  his  nephew, 
Don  Carlos,  when  the  latter  would  have  engaged  him  in  his 
wild  and  impracticable  schemes,  established  him  still  more 
firmly  in  the  royal  favor.'' 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  156S.  an  opportunity  occurred 
for    Philip  to  gratify   his  brother's  ambition    by  intrusting 

*  "La  farnR  <\r  la  partida  do  Don  .Juan  nacd  dol  ocio  a  miichos  cavallcros 
fir  la  Tortf  i  Rrynn<i,  qiir  avprKon<:ados  dc  quedarse  en  cl,  Ic  siguieron." 
('abrrra,    Filip*"  Sogundn,  loo.  rit. 

-  Ante,  vol.  II.  book  IV.  ch.  6. 
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him  with  the  command  of  a  fleet  then  fitting  out,  in  the  port 
of  Carthagena,  against  the  Barbary  corsairs,  who  had  been 
making  alarming  depredations  of  late  on  the  Spanish  com- 
merce. But,  while  giving  him  this  appointment,  the  king 
was  careful  to  supply  the  lack  of  experience  in  his  brother 
by  naming  as  second  in  command  an  officer  in  whose  abilities 
he  perfectly  confided.  This  was  Antonio  de  Zuniga  y 
Requesens,  grand  commander  of  St.  James,  an  eminent 
personage,  who  will  come  frequently  before  the  reader  in 
the  progress  of  the  narrative.  Requesens,  who  at  this  time 
filled  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Rome,  M^as  possessed  of 
the  versatility  of  talent  so  important  in  an  age  when  the 
same  individual  was  often  required  to  exchange  the  duties 
of  the  cabinet  for  those  of  the  camp.  While  Don  John 
appeared  before  the  public  as  the  captain  of  the  fleet,  the 
actual  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  rested 
on  his  lieutenant. 

On  the  third  of  June,  Don  John  sailed  out  of  port,  at  the 
head  of  as  brave  an  armament  as  ever  floated  on  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  prince's  own  vessel  was  a  stately 
galley,  gorgeously  fitted  up,  and  decorated  with  a  profusion 
of  paintings,  the  subjects  of  which,  drawn  chiefly  from 
ancient  history  and  mythology,  were  of  didactic  import, 
intended  to  convey  some  useful  lesson  to  the  young  comman- 
der. The  moral  of  each  picture  was  expressed  by  some 
pithy  maxim  inscribed  beneath  it  in  Latin.  Thus,  to  what- 
ever quarter  Don  John  turned  his  eyes,  they  were  sure  to 
fall  on  some  homily  for  his  instruction;  so  that  his  galley 
might  be  compared  to  a  volume  richly  filled  with  illustra- 
tions, that  served  to  impress  the  contents  on  the  reader's 
memory.^* 

The  cruise  was  perfectly  successful;  and  Don  John,  on 
his  return  to  port,  some  eight  months  later,  might  boast  that, 
in  more  than  one  engagement,  he  had  humbled  the  pride 
of  the  corsairs,  and  so  far  crippled  them  that  it  would  be 

^  Vanderhammen  has  giv^en  a  minute  description  of  this  royal  galley, 
with  its  pictorial  illustrations.  Among  the  legends  emblazoned  below 
them,  that  of  " Dolum  reprimere  dolo"  savors  strongly  of  the  politic  mon- 
arch.    Don  Juan  de  Austria,  fol.  44-48. 
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long  before  they  could  rcsumo  their  depredations;  that, 
in  fine,  he  had  vindicated  the  honor  of  his  country's  flag 
throughout  the  Mediterranean. 

His  return  to  Madrid  was  welcomed  with  the  honors  of 
a  triumph.  Courtier  and  commoner,  men  of  all  classes, 
in  short,  vied  with  each  other  in  offering  up  the  sweet  incense 
of  adulation,  filling  his  young  mind  with  lofty  visions  of  the 
future,  that  beckoned  him  forward  in  the    path  of   glory. 

When  the  insurrection  of  the  Moriscoes  broke  out,  in 
1568,  the  eyes  of  men  naturally  turned  on  Don  John  of 
Austria,  as  the  person  who  would  most  likely  be  sent  to 
suppress  it.  But  Philip  thought  it  would  be  safer  to  trust 
the  command  to  those  who,  from  their  long  residence  in 
the  neighborhood,  were  better  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  country  and  of  its  inhabitants.  When,  however, 
the  dissensions  of  the  rival  chiefs  made  it  necessary  to  send 
some  one  invested  with  such  powers  as  might  enable  him  to 
overawe  this  factious  spirit  and  enforce  greater  concert  of 
action,  the  council  of  state  recommended  Don  John  to  the 
command.  Their  recommendation  was  approved  by  the 
king,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  originally  made  at  his  suggestion. 

Still  the  "prudent"  monarch  was  careful  not  to  invest 
his  brother  with  that  independent  command  which  the  public 
supposed  him  to  possess.  On  the  contrary,  his  authority 
was  restricted  within  limits  almost  as  narrow  as  those  which 
had  curbed  it  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  council  of  war  was 
appointed,  by  whose  opinions  Don  John  was  to  be  guided 
in  every  question  of  moment.  In  case  of  a  division  of 
opinion,  the  question  was  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  <jf 
Philip." 

The  chief  members  of  (his  body,  in  whom  the  supreme 
power  was  virtually  lodged,  were  the  marquis  of  Mondejar, 
who  from  this  time  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  the  field 
in  person;  the  duke  of  Se.sa,  grandson  of  the  (Ireat  Captain, 
Gonsalvo  de  C<5rdova,  and  endowed  with  no  small  portion 

"  "8u  comi«ion  fur  nin  limitncion  ninf^wna;  mas  su  lihortftd  fan  niadn, 
que  tic  rosa  Rranrlp  ni  pff|Ui-Ra  [xxlia  rlispornT  sin  comunicarion  i  panK-er 
(le  lo«  C'on.-M'Rrros,  i  mandado  del  Rci."  Mendoza,  Guerra  dc  Granada, 
p.    1.39. 
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of  the  military  talent  of  his  ancestor;  the  archbishop  of 
Granada,  a  prelate  possessed  of  as  large  a  measure  of  bigo- 
try as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic;  Deza, 
president  of  the  Audience,  who  hated  the  Moriscoes  with 
the  fierce  hatred  of  an  inquisitor;  and,  finally,  Don  John's 
faithful  ayo,  Quixada,  who  had  more  influence  over  him  than 
was  enjoyed  by  any  other,  and  who  had  come  to  witness 
the  first  of  his  pupil's  campaigns,  destined,  alas !  to  be  the 
closing  one  of  his  own.^° 

There  could  hardly  have  been  a  more  unfortunate  device 
than  the  contrivance  of  so  cumbrous  a  machinery  as  this 
council,  opposed  as  it  was,  from  its  very  nature,  to  the  de- 
spatch so  indispensable  to  the  success  of  military  operations. 
The  mischief  was  increased  by  the  necessity  of  referring 
every  disputed  point  to  the  decision  of  the  king.  As  this 
was  a  contingency  that  often  occurred,  the  young  prince 
soon  found  almost  as  many  embarrassments  thrown  in  his 
way  by  his  friends  as  by  his  foes,  —  embarrassments  which 
nothing  but  an  uncommon  spirit  of  determination  on  his 
own  part  could  have  overcome. 

On  the  sixth  of  April,  1569,  Don  John  took  leave  of  the 
king,  theii  at  Aranjuez,  and  hastened  towards  the  south. 
His  coming  was  eagerly  expected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gra- 
nada; by  the  Christians,  from  their  hopes  that  it  would 
remedy  the  disorders  in  the  army  and  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  conclusion;  by  the  Moriscoes,  from  the  protection 
they  anticipated  he  would  afford  them  against  the  violence 
of  the  Spaniards.  Preparations  were  m.ade  in  the  capital 
for  giving  him  a  splendid  reception.  The  programme  of 
the  ceremonies  was  furnished  by  Philip  himself.^^  At 
some  miles  from  the  city,  Don  John  was  met  by  the  count  of 
Tendilla,  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment  of  infantry, 
wearing  uniforms  partly  of  the  Castilian  fashion,  partly  of 
the   Morisco,  —  presenting   altogether   a   strange   and    pic- 

^o  Ibid.,  p.  130  et  seq.  —  Vanderhammen,  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  fol. 
81.  —  Marmoi.  torn.  I.  pp.  511-513.  —  Villafane,  Vida  de  Dona  Magdalena 
de  UUoa,  p.  73.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  IX.  cap.  1. 

31  "Ya  el  Presidente  tenia  orden  de  su  Magestad  de  la  que  se  habia  de 
tener  en  el  recibimiento  de  su  hermano."  Mannol,  Rebelion  de  Granada, 
torn.  II.  p.  17, 
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turcsquc  spectacle,  in  which  silks,  velvets,  and  rich  embroid- 
ery floated  gayly  amidst  the  iron  mail  and  burnished  weapons 
of  the  warrior."  As  the  prince  proceeded  along  his  route, 
he  was  met  by  a  long  train  of  ecclesiastical  and  civic  func- 
tionaries, followed  by  the  principal  cavaliers  and  citizens 
of  (Iranada.  At  their  head  were  the  archbishop  and  the 
president,  the  latter  of  whom  was  careful  to  assert  his  rank 
by  walking  on  the  right  of  the  prelate.  Don  John  showed 
them  both  the  greatest  deference;  and  as  they  drew  near, 
he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and,  embracing  the  two 
churchmen,  stood  with  hat  in  hand,  for  some  moments, 
while  conversing  with  them.^  As  their  train  came  up,  the 
president  presented  the  most  eminent  persons  to  the  prince, 
who  received  them  with  that  frank  and  graceful  courtesy 
which  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  him.  He 
then  resumed  his  route,  escorted  on  either  side  by  the  presi- 
dent and  the  archbishop.  The  neighboring  fields  were  cov- 
ered with  spectators,  and  on  the  plains  of  B^yro  he  found 
a  large  body  of  troops,  not  less  than  ten  thousand,  drawn 
up  to  receive  him.  As  he  approached,  they  greeted  him 
with  salvoes  of  musketry,  delivered  with  admirable  pre- 
cision. As  Don  John  glanced  over  their  beautiful  array, 
and  beheld  their  perfect  discipline  and  appointment.s,  his 
eye.s  brightened  and  his  cheek  flushed  with  a  soldier's  pride. 
Hardly  had  he  entered  the  gates  of  Granada,  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  throng  of  women,  who  gathered  about  him 
in  an  attitude  of  supplication.  They  were  the  widows,  the 
mothers,  and  the  daughters  of  those  who  had  so  miserably 
perished  in  the  massacres  of  the  Alpujarras.  They  were 
clad  in  mourning,  some  of  them  so  scantily  as  too  plainly 
fo  reveal  their  poverty.  Falling  on  their  knees,  with  tears 
streaming  fmm  their  eyes,  jind  their  words  rendered  almost 
inarticulate  by  their  sobs,  they  demanded  justice,  —  jas- 
tice  on  the  murderers  of  their  kindred.  They  had  seen 
their  friends  fall,  they  said,  beneath  the  blows  of  their  execu- 

**  "  Dp  manors  qur  entre  i^ala  y  (turrra  hacian  hrrmosa  y  agradable 
vista."     IbiH.,   uhi   niipra. 

**  "El  fpial  lo  rfcibiiS  muy  bion,  y  rnn  p!  Hombrrro  rn  rl  mano,  y  Ic  tuvo 
iin  rato  abra/julo.  V  apartanflosr  li  iin  lado,  llrg6  ci  Arzobispo,  y  hizo  lo 
mismo  ron  6\."     Ibid  .    p.    18. 
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tioners;  but  the  pain  with  which  their  hearts  were  then 
rent  was  not  so  great  as  what  they  now  felt  on  learning  that 
the  cruel  acts  of  these  miscreants  were  to  go  unpunished.^* 
Don  John  endeavored  to  calm  their  agitation  by  expressions 
of  the  deepest  sympathy  for  their  misfortunes,  —  expressions 
of  which  none  who  saw  his  countenance  could  doubt  the 
truth;  and  he  promised  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  secure  them  justice. 

A  livelier  scene  awaited  him  as  the  procession  held  its 
way  along  the  streets  of  the  ancient  capital.  Everywhere  the 
houses  were  gayly  decorated  with  tapestries  of  cloth  of  gold. 
The  multitude  who  thronged  the  avenues  filled  the  air  with 
their  loyal  acclamations.  Bright  e3'es  glanced  from  bal- 
conies and  windows,  where  the  noblest  matrons  and  maidens 
of  Granada,  in  rich  attire,  were  gathered  to  look  upon  the 
splendid  pageant,  and  the  young  hero  who  was  the  object 
of  it.^''  In  this  state  he  moved  along  until  he  reached  the 
palace  of  the  Royal  Audience,  where,  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, apartments  had  been  sumptuously  fitted  up  for  his 
accommodation.^^ 

The  following  day,  a  deputation  waited  on  Don  John 
from  the  principal  Moriscoes  of  the  city,  claiming  his  protec- 
tion against  the  injuries  and  insults  to  which  they  were 
exposed  whenever  they  went  abroad.  They  complained 
especially  of  the  Spanish  troops  quartered  on  them,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  violated  the  sanctity  of  their 
dwellings  by  the  foulest  outrages.  Don  John  replied  in  a 
tone  that  expressed  little  of  the  commiseration  which  he 
had  shown  to  the  female  petitioners  on  the  preceding  day. 
He  told  the  Moriscoes,  that  he  had  been  sent  to  restore  order 

^*  "Que  no  sintieron  tan  to  dolor  con  oir  los  crueles  golpes  de  las  annas 
con  que  los  hereges  los  mataban  d  ellos  y  &  sus  hijos,  hermanos  y  parientes, 
como  el  que  sienten  en  ver  que  han  de  ser  perdonados."  Marmol,  Rebe- 
lion  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  19. 

From  this,  it  would  seem  that  the  love  of  revenge  was  a  stronger  feeling 
with  these  Christian  women  than  the  love  of  friends. 

^*  "Y  mas  galas  y  regocijos,  porque  estaban  las  ventanas  de  las  calles, 
per  donde  habia  de  pasar,  entoldadas  de  panos  de  oro  y  seda,  y  mucho 
numero  de  damas  y  doncellas  nobles  en  ellas,  ricamente  ataviadas,  que 
habian  acudido  de  toda  la  eiudad  por  verle."     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

^°  Ibid.,  pp.  17-19.  —  Vanderhammen,  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  fol.  83.  — 
Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  133. 
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to  Granada;  and  that  those  who  liad  j)roved  loyal  would 
find  themselves  protected  in  all  their  rights.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  late  rebellion,  would 
be  chastised  with  unsparing  rigor.^^  He  directed  them  to 
state  their  grievances  in  a  memorial,  with  a  caution  to  set 
down  nothing  which  they  could  not  prove,  or  it  would  go 
hard  with  them.  —  The  unfortunate  Moriscoes  found  that 
they  were  to  expect  such  justice  only  as  comes  from  the 
hand  of  an  enemy. 

The  first  session  of  the  council  showed  how  defective 
was  the  system  for  conducting  the  war.  In  the  discussions 
that  ensued,  Mondejar  remarked  that  the  contest,  in  his 
opinion,  was  virtually  at  an  end;  that  the  Moriscoes,  for 
the  most  part,  were  in  so  favorable  a  mood  that  he  would 
undertake,  if  the  affair  were  placed  in  his  hands,  to  bring 
them  all  to  submission  in  a  very  short  time.  This  proposal 
was  treated  with  contempt  by  the  haughty  president,  who 
denounced  them  as  a  false-hearted  race,  on  who.se  promises 
no  one  could  rely.  The  war,  he  said,  would  never  be  ended, 
so  long  as  the  Moriscoes  of  the  capital  were  allowed  to  com- 
municate with  their  countrymen  in  the  mountains,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  secret  intelligence  respecting  what  was 
pa.ssing  in  the  Christian  camp.  The  first  step  was  to  remove 
them  all  from  (Jranada  into  the  interior;  the  second,  to 
make  such  an  example  of  the  miscreants  who  had  perpetrated 
the  massacres  in  the  Alpujarras  as  should  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  infidels,  and  deter  them  from  any  further 
resistance  to  authority.  —  In  this  division  of  opinion  the 
members  took  different  sides  according  to  the  difference  of 
their  tempers.  The  commander-in-chief  and  (Juixada  both 
leaned  to  Mondejar's  opinion.  After  a  protracted  discussion, 
it  became  nece.ssary  to  refer  the  question  to  the  king,  who 
was  by  no  means  distinguished  for  the  promptness  with 
which  he  came  to  his  conclusions.  All  this  required  much 
time,  during  which  active  operations  could  not  be  resumed.'" 

"  ".luntamonfr  con  usar  de  pquidad  y  clemencia  con  los  que  lo  mere- 
citTpn,  !()«  qup  lui  liubiiTcn  sido  tnloa  sr-riin  rastigados  con  grandisinio, 
rigor."     .Murniol,    Hclx-lion  de  (iraiiudn,   torn.    II.   p.  21. 

*•  Ibid.,  jjf).  'J3,  24.  —  VandtThaiiinien,  Don  Juan  dc  Austria,  fol.  85.  — 
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Yet  Don  John  did  not  pass  it  idly.  He  examined  the  state 
of  the  works  in  Granada  and  its  neighborhood ;  he  endeavored 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  army,  and  to  quell  the  spirit 
of  insubordination  which  had  risen  in  some  portions  of  it; 
finally,  he  sent  his  commands  for  enforcing  levies,  not  merely 
in  Andalusia  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  but  in  Castile. 
The  appeal  was  successful ;  and  the  great  lords  in  the  south, 
more  particularly,  gathering  their  retainers,  hastened  to 
Granada,  to  draw  their  swords  under  this  popular  chief  tain. ^^ 

Meanwhile  the  delay  was  attended  with  most  mischievous 
consequences,  as  it  gave  the  enemy  time  to  recover  from 
the  disasters  of  the  previous  campaign.  Aben-Humeya  had 
returned,  as  W'e  have  seen  in  the  former  chapter,  to  his 
mountain  throne,  where  he  soon  found  himself  in  greater 
strength  than  before.  Even  the  "Moriscoes  of  the  peace," 
as  they  were  called,  who  had  resumed  their  allegiance  to 
the  crown,  exasperated  by  the  outrages  of  the  Spanish  sol- 
diery, and  the  contempt  which  they  showed  for  the  safe- 
conduct  of  the  marquis  of  Mondejar,  now  came  in  great 
numbers  to  Aben-Humeya's  camp,  offering  their  services, 
and  promising  to  stand  by  him  to  the  last.  Other  levies 
he  drew  from  Africa.  The  Moslem  princes  to  whom  he  had 
applied  for  succor,  though  refusing  to  embark  openly  in 
his  cause,  as  he  had  desired,  allowed  such  of  their  subjects 
as  chose  to  join  his  standard.  In  consequence  a  consider- 
able body  of  Barbary  Moors  crossed  the  sea  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Morisco  chief.  They  were  a  fierce, 
intrepid  race,  accustomed  to  a  life  of  wild  adventure,  and 
possessing  a  better  acquaintance  with  military  tactics 
than  belonged  to  the  Spanish  mountaineers.^" 

While  strengthened  by  these  recruits,  Aben-Humeya 
drew  a  much  larger  revenue  than  formerly,  from  his  more 

Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  IX.  cap.  1.  —  Herrera,  Historia  General, 
torn.   I.   pp.   744,   745. 

^^  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  141.  —  Vanderhammen,  Don 
Juan  de  Austria,  fol.  85.  —  Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  27. 
—  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  IX.  cap.   1. 

*"  The  historian  of  the  Morisco  rebellion  tells  us  that  these  Africans 
wore  gariands  round  their  heads,  intimating  their  purpose  to  conquer  or 
to  die  like  martyrs  in  defence  of  fcheir  faith.  Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Gra- 
nada,  tom.   II.  p.  73. 
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extended  domains.^'  Though  showy  and  expensive  in  liis 
tastes,  he  did  not  waste  it  all  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
greater  state  which  he  now  assumed  in  his  way  of  living. 
He  employed  it  freely  in  the  pay  of  foreign  levies,  and  in 
procuring  arms  and  munitions  for  his  own  troops;  and  he 
proKted  by  his  experience  in  the  last  campaign,  and  by  the 
example  of  his  African  mercenaries,  to  introduce  a  better 
system  of  tactics  among  his  Morisco  warriors.  The  policy 
he  adopted,  as  before,  was  to  avoid  pitched  battles,  and  to 
confine  himself  chiefly  to  the  guen'Ua  warfare  better  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the  mountaineer.  He  fell  on  small  detach- 
ments of  Spaniards,  who  were  patrolling  the  country,  cut 
off  the  convoys,  and  thus  greatly  straitened  the  garrisons 
in  their  supplies.  He  made  forays  into  the  Christian  terri- 
tories, penetrating  even  into  the  vega,  and  boldl}'  carried  the 
war  up   to   the   walls   of  CJranada. 

His  ravages  in  this  quarter,  it  is  true,  did  not  continue 
long  after  the  arrival  of  Don  John,  who  took  effectual 
measures  for  protecting  the  capital  from  insult.  But  the 
l)rince  was  greatly  chagrined  by  seeing  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  Morisco  domain.  Yet  he  could  take  no  decisive 
measures  to  check  it  until  the  council  had  determined  on 
some  plan  of  operations.  He  was  moreover  fettered  by 
the  king's  orders  not  to  take  the  field  in  person,  but  to  re- 
main and  repre.sent  him  in  Granada,  where  he  would  find 
enough  to  do  in  regulating  the  affairs  and  providing  for 
the  safety  of  the  city."  —  Philip  seems  to  have  feared  that 
Don  John's  adventurous  spirit  would  load  him  to  some  rash 
act,  that  might  unnece.ssarily  expose  him  to  danger.  He 
appears,  indeed,  as  we  may  gather  from  numerous  pas- 
sages in  liis  letters,  to  have  been  more  concerned  for  the 


*'  T^-sidps  a  tenth  of  tho  produce  of  the  soil,  one  source  of  his  revenue, 
we  are  told,  was  the  confiscated  property  of  such  Moriseoi-s  a.s  refused 
to  yiehi  him  ohx-dit-nce.  Another  was  a  fifth  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the 
enemy.      Ibid.,  p.  .l.'i.  —  Also  Mendoza,  (Juerra  de  Granada,  p.  120. 

"  "V  la  vue^ttra,  ya  yo  os  di.\e  que  la  (jueria  para  cosas  mayon-s,  y  que 
asi  af(ora  yo  no  os  embiaha  li  Ian  de  la  guerra  sino  d  esa  eiudad  &  dar  desde 
ella  la  orden  en  tudo  que  conbiniese  :  Pues  yo  por  otras  ocupaeionea  y 
cartas  no  lo  (Mnlia  ha/er."  Carta  del  Rey  &  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  10  de 
Mayo,  1. ■.<■,'.».  M.'^ 
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safety  of  his  brother,  than  for  the  success  of  the  campaign.'" 
He  may  have  thought,  too,  that  it  was  better  to  trust  the 
war  to  the  hands  of  the  veteran  chief,  the  marquis  of  Los 
Velez,  who  could  boast  so  much  larger  experience  than  Don 
John,  and  who  had  possessed  the  king  with  a  high  idea  of 
his  military  talents. 

This  nobleman  still  held  the  command  of  the  country  east 
of  the  Alpujarras,  in  which  lay  his  own  large  property.  He 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  a  hard  and  arrogant  nature,  which 
could  ill  brook  the  paramount  authority  of  the  young  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  whom  he  rarely  condescended  to  write, 
preferring  to  make  his  communications  directly  to  the 
king."  Philip,  prompted  by  his  appetite  for  power,  winked 
at  this  irregular  proceeding,  which  enabled  him  to  take  a 
more  direct  part  in  the  management  of  affairs  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  done.  It  was  a  most  injudicious  step,  and 
was  followed,  as  we  shall  see,  by  disastrous  consequences. 

The  marquis,  without  waiting  for  orders,  resolved  to  open 
the  campaign  by  penetrating  into  the  Alpujarras  with  the 
small  force  he  had  under  his  command.  But  a  body  of 
some  four  hundred  troops,  which  he  had  caused  to  occupy 
the  pass  of  Ravaha,  was  cut  off  by  the  enemy;  and  the 
haughty  chieftain  reluctantly  obeyed  the  orders  of  Don 
John  to  abandon  his  design.  Aben-Humeya's  success  en- 
couraged him  to  attack  the  marquis  in  his  new  quarters  at 
Verja.  It  was  a  well-concerted  enterprise,  but  unfortu- 
nately, before  the  time  arrived  for  its  execution,  it  was 
betrayed  by  a  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  commander.  It  con- 
sequently failed.  Aben-Humeya  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  the  town,  where  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  am- 

*^  Don  John  seems  to  have  chafed  under  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
him  by  the  king.  At  least  we  may  infer  so  from  a  rebuke  of  PhiUp,  who 
tells  his  brother  that,  "though  for  the  great  love  he  bears  him  he  will  over- 
look such  language  this  time,  it  will  not  be  well  for  him  to  repeat  it." 
Carta  del  Key  d  Don  Juan,  20  de  Mayo,  1569,  MS. 

■•*  Vanderhammen,  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  fol.  94. 

Marmol,  \%Tth  one  or  two  vigorous  coups  de  pinceau,  gives  the  portrait 
of  the  marquis.  "No  se  podia  determinar  qual  era  en  61  maj'or  extremo, 
su  esfuerzo,  valentfa  y  discrecion,  6  la  aiTogancia  y  ambicion  de  honra, 
acompanada  de  aspereza  de  condicion."  Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn. 
II.  p.  99. 

Vol.  II  —  23 
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buscade,  and  with  difficulty,  after  a  heavy  loss,  effected  his 
retreat.  But  if  the  victory  remained  with  tlie  Spaniards, 
the  fruits  of  it  fell  to  the  Moriscoes.  The  spirit  siiown  by 
the  Moslem  prince  gave  new  life  to  his  countrymen,  and 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  effects  of  his  defeat.  The 
rich  and  i)()pulc)us  country  of  the  Rio  de  Ainianzora  rose  in 
arms.  The  marquis  of  Los  Velez  found  it  exj)edient  to  aban- 
don his  present  position,  and  to  transfer  his  quarters  to  Adra, 
a  seaport  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  would  afford  him 
greater  facilities  for  receiving  reinforcements  and  supplies.'*' 

The  spirit  of  insurrection  now  spread  rapidly  over  other 
parts  of  the  Alpujarras,  and  especially  along  the  sierra  of 
Bentomiz,  which  stretches  from  the  neighborhood  of  Al- 
hama  towards  the  south.  Here  the  mountaineers,  who 
luid  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  troubles  of  the  country, 
ranging  themselves  under  the  crimson  banner  of  Aben- 
Humeya,  broke  forth  into  open  rebellion.  The  inhabitants 
of  Velez  and  of  the  more  important  city  of  Malaga  were 
filled  with  consternation,  trembling  lest  the  enemy  should 
descend  on  them  from  the  mountains  and  deiuge  their 
streets  with  blood.  They  hastily  nmstered  the  militia  of 
the  country,  and  made  preparations  for  their  defence. 

Fortunately,  at  this  conjuncture,  they  were  gladdened  by 
the  sight  of  the  Grand-Commander  llequesens,  who  sailed 
into  the  harbor  of  Velez-Malaga  with  a  squadron  from  Italy, 
having  on  board  several  battalions  of  Spanish  veterans, 
who  had  been  ordered  home  by  the  government  to  reinforce 
the  army  of  the  Alpujarras.  There  were  no  better  troops 
in  the  service,  seasoned  as  they  were  by  many  a  hard  cam- 
paign, and  all  under  the  most  perfect  discipline.  The  first 
step  of  Requesens  —  the  same  officer,  it  will  be  remembered, 
who  had  acted  as  the  lieutenant  of  Don  John  of  Austria  in 
his  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  —  was  to  request  of  his  young 
general  tlie  command  of  the  expedition  against  the  rebels 
of  Bentomiz.  These  were  now  gathered  in  great  force  on 
the  lofty  table-land  of  Fraxiliana.  where  they  had  strength- 

*•  Ibid.,  p.  7.3  et  sft).  - —  Vnn<l<Tliainmfn,  Don  .Juan  de  Austria,  fol.  94. 
—  Mendoza,  (Jiifrra  <!<■  (irniiada,  p.  175  et  «eq.  —  Miuiaiia,  Hi.storia  de 
Espana,    p.    377. 
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ened  the  natural  defences  of  the  ground  by  such  works  as 
rendered  the  approach  to  it  nearly  impracticable.  The 
request  was  readily  granted;  and  the  grand-commander 
of  St.  James,  without  loss  of  time,  led  his  battalions  into  the 
heart  of  the  sierra. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  details.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  the  expedition  was  one  of  the  best-conducted  in  the 
war.  The  enemy  made  a  desperate  resistance;  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  bold  burghers  of 
Malaga,  the  grand -commander  would  have  been  driven  from 
the  field.  The  Morisco  women  fought  by  the  side  of  their 
husbands;  and  when  all  was  lost,  many  threw  themselves 
headlong  from  the  precipices  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards.^"  Two  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain; 
and  three  thousand  captives,  with  an  immense  booty  of 
gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  precious  stuffs,  became  the  spoil 
of  the  victors.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  was  effectually 
crushed  in  the  sierra  of  Bentomiz. 

Yet  it  was  not  a  bloodless  victory.  Full  six  hundred  of 
the  Christians  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  bore  most 
heavily  on  the  troops  from  Italy.  Nearly  every  captain  in 
this  valiant  corps  was  wounded. ^^  The  bloody  roll  dis- 
played, moreover,  the  name  of  more  than  one  cavalier 
as  distinguished  for  his  birth  as  for  his  bravery.  Two 
thousand  Moriscoes  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  to 
the  camp  of  Aben-Humeya.  They  proved  a  seasonable 
reinforcement ;  for  that  chief  was  meditating  an  assault  on 
Sen)n.^* 

This  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  perched  like  an  eagle's 
eyry  on  the  summit  of  a  bold  cliff  that  looked  down  on  the 

**  "Qiiando  vieron  el  fuerte  perdido,  se  despenaron  por  las  penas  maa 
agrias,  quiriendo  mas  morir  hechas  pedazos,  que  venir  en  poder  de  Chris- 
tianos."     Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  IL  p.  89. 

"   'Ca.si  todos  los  capitane.s."     Ibid.,  loc.  cit. 

*>*  The  fierce  encounter  at  Fraxiliana  is  given  in  great  detail  by  Men- 
doza  (Guerra  de  Granada,  pp.  165-169),  and  Marmol  (Rebelion  de  Gra- 
nada, torn.  II.  pp.  86-90).  No  field  of  fight  was  better  contested  dui'ing  the 
war;  and  both  historians  bear  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  valor  of  the 
Moriscoes,  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Arabian  empire.  Philip,  while 
he  commends  the  generous  ardor  sliown  bv  tlie  grand-commander  in  the 
expedition,  condemns  him  for  having  quitted  his  fleet  to  engage  in  it. 
"El  comendador  mayor  tubo  buen  suceso  como  deseais,  y  como  entiendo 
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Rio  de  Almanzora.  and  commanded  its  formidable  passes. 
It  was  consequently  a  most  important  post,  and  at  this  time 
was  held  by  a  ^Spanish  garrison  under  an  oHicer  named 
Mirones.  Aben-Humeya  sent  a  strong  detachment  against 
it,  intending  to  carry  it  by  storm.  But  the  Moriscoes  had 
no  battering  train,  and,  as  it  soon  appeared,  were  little  skilled 
in  the  art  of  conducting  a  siege.  It  was  resolved,  therefore, 
to  abandon  the  present  plan  of  operations,  and  to  reduce 
the  place  by  the  slower  but  surer  way  of  blockade.  Five  thou- 
sand men,  accordingly,  sat  down  before  the  town  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  and  effectually  cut  off  all  communication 
from  abroad. 

The  garrison  succeeded  in  conveying  intelligence  of  their 
condition  to  Don  John,  who  lost  no  time  in  ordering  Alonso 
de  Carbajal  to  march  with  a  body  of  troops  and  a  good  sup- 
ply of  provisions  to  their  relief.  But  just  after  his  depar- 
ture Don  John  received  information  that  the  king  had  in- 
trusted the  marquis  of  Los  Velez  with  the  defence  of  Seron. 
He  therefore,  by  Quixada's  advice,  countermanded  his  orders 
to  Carbajal,  and  directed  him  to  return.  That  officer,  who 
had  approached  within  a  short  distance  of  the  place,  reluc- 
tantly obeyed,  and  left  Seron  to  its  fate.  The  marquis  of 
Los  Velez,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  he  displayed  of 
the  interference  of  Don  John  in  the  affair,  showed  so  little 
alacrity  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  beleaguered 
fortress,  that  the  garri.son,  reduced  to  extremity,  on  the 
eleventh  of  July  surrendered  on  honorable  terms.  But  no 
sooner  had  they  given  up  the  place,  than  the  victors,  re- 
gardless of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  murdered  in  cold  blood 
every  male  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  made  slaves  of 
the  women  and  children.  This  foul  act  was  said  to  have 
been  perpetrated  by  the  secret  command  of  Aben-Humeya. 
The  .Morisco  chief  might  allege,  in  vindicjition  of  his  perfidy, 
that  he  had  but  followed  the  lesson  .set  him  by  the  Spaniards.^" 

yo  que  lo  merecc  su  zcio  y  su  intoncion,  ma«  salir  su  persona  en  tierra, 
tenii'inlo  r-n  vuc-stra  aancncia  ol  cafRO  dc  ia  mas  fii<^  coHa  ciif^na  de  muclia 
reprehen.sion. "     Carta  del  Key  &  Don  Juan,  2.5  de  .Junio,   1.509,  MS. 

••  .Marmol,  IU-bc>lion  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  pp.  108-111.  —  Ferreras, 
Hi«t.  <l'I>pagne,  torn.  X.  pp.  83,  84.  — Cabrera,  Kilifx;  Segundo,  lib.  IX. 
cap.  6. 
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The  loss  of  Seron  caused  deep  regret  to  the  army.  Nor 
could  this  regret  be  mitigated  by  the  reflection,  that  its 
loss  was  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  the  valor  of  the 
Moslems  as  to  the  misconduct  of  their  own  commanders, 
or  rather  to  the  miserable  system  adopted  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  The  triumph  of  the  Moriscoes,  however,  was 
greatly  damped  by  the  intelligence  which  they  had  received, 
shortly  before  the  surrender  of  Seron,  of  disasters  that  had 
befallen  their  countrymen  in  Granada. 

Philip,  after  much  hesitation,  had  given  his  sanction  to 
Deza's  project  for  the  removal  of  the  Moriscoes  from  the 
capital  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  day  appointed 
for  carrying  the  measure  into  effect  was  the  twenty-third 
of  June.  A  large  body  of  troops,  with  the  principal  com- 
manders, was  secretly  assembled  in  the  capital,  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  plan.  Meanwhile  rumors  were  current 
that  the  Moriscoes  in  the  city  were  carrying  on  a  secret 
communication  with  their  countrymen  in  the  Alpujarras; 
that  they  supplied  the  mountaineers  with  arms  and  money; 
that  the  young  men  were  leaving  Granada  to  join  their 
ranks;  finally,  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  planned  for  an 
assault  on  the  city,  and  even  that  the  names  of  the  leaders 
were  given.  —  It  is  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  say  what 
foundation  there  was  for  these  charges ;  but  the  reader  may 
recollect  that  similar  ones  had  been  circulated  previous  to 
the  barbarous  massacre  in  the  prison  of  the  Chancery. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  the  month,  on  the  eve  of  St. 
John's,  an  edict  was  published,  commanding  all  the  Morisco 
males  in  Granada  between  ten  and  sixty  years  of  age  to 
repair  to  the  parish  churches  to  which  they  respectively 
belonged,  where  they  were  to  learn  their  fate.  The  women 
were  to  remain  some  time  longer  in  the  city,  to  dispose  of 
the  most  valuable  effects,  such  as  could  not  easily  be  trans- 
ported. This  was  not  difficult,  at  the  low  prices  for  which, 
in  their  extremity,  they  were  obliged  to  part  with  their 
property.  We  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  the  children, 
who,  no  doubt,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
to  be  nurtured  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.^° 

*"  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  146.  —  Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Gra- 
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Nothing  rould  exceed  tlie  consternation  of  tiie  Moriscoes 
on  the  publication  of  tliis  decree,  for  which,  though  so  long 
su.'^pended  by  a  thread,  as  it  were,  over  their  heads,  they 
were  wholly  unprepared.  It  is  not  strange,  as  they  recalled 
the  atrocious  murders  perpetrated  in  the  prison  of  the  Chan- 
cery, that  they  should  have  been  led  to  believe  that  nothing 
less  than  a  massacre  of  the  whole  Moorish  population  was 
now  designed.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  marquis  of  Mondejar 
endeavored  to  allay  their  fears.  They  were  sonu  what  com- 
forted by  the  assurance  of  the  President  Deza,  given  under 
his  own  hand,  that  their  lives  were  in  no  danger.  But 
their  apprehensions  on  this  point  were  not  wholly  quieted 
till  Don  John  had  pledged  his  royal  word  that  no  harm 
should  come  to  their  persons,  —  that,  in  short,  the  great 
object  of  the  government  was  to  secure  their  safety.  They 
then  submitted  without  any  attempt  at  resistance.  Re- 
sistance, indeed,  would  have  been  hardly  possible,  destitute 
as  they  were  of  weapons  or  other  means  of  defence,  and 
surrounded  on  all  quarters  by  the  well-armed  soldier}'  of 
Castile.  They  accordingly  entered  the  churches  assigned 
to  them,  at  the  doors  of  which  strong  guards  were  stationed 
during  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Moriscoes  were  marched  out 
and  formed  into  a  procession,  whicli  was  to  take  its  way 
to  the  great  hospital  in  the  suburbs.  This  was  a  noble  build- 
ing, erected  by  the  good  Queen  Isabella  the  Catholic,  not 
long  after  the  Conquest.  Here  they  were  to  stay  till  the 
arrangements  were  completed  for  ff)rming  them  into  divisions 
according  to  their  several  places  of  destination.  It  was  a 
sad  and  solemn  spectacle,  that  of  this  companj'  of  exiles, 
as  they  moved  with  slow  and  uncertain  step,  l>ound  together 
by  cords,'"'  and  escorted,  or  ratiier  driven  along  like  a  gang 
of  convicts,  by  the  fierce  soldiery.  There  they  were,  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  now,  alas !  brought 

nada,  torn  11.  p.  100.  —  Itloda,  (Cronira  rip  F-spana,  p.  70.5,)  in  fhi.s  part 
of  hi.M  work,  ha-n  doiif  notliin^^  more  than  transcribe  the  pages  of  Mondoza, 
and  that  in  ho  hhindnrinn  a  style,  a.s  to  mistake  the  date  of  this  event  by  a 
month. 

"  "  Piirstofl  en  In  riierfln.  ron  giiarflft  <\v  infnnferia  i  cavalloria  por  una  i 
otra  parte.''      Mendozn,  (^Iturra  dv  (Irntuidn.   p.    117. 
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to  the  same  level,  the  forms  of  most  of  them  bowed  down, 
less  by  the  weight  of  years  than  of  sorrow,  their  hands  meekly 
folded  on  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  wet  with  tears,  as  they 
gazed  for  the  last  time  on  their  beautiful  city,  the  sweet 
home  of  their  infancy,  the  proud  seat  of  ancient  empire, 
endeared  to  them  by  so  many  tender  and  glorious  recollec- 
tions." 

The  march  was  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner,  with 
but  a  single  interruption,  which,  however,  was  near  being 
attended  by  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  A  Spanish 
alguazil,  offended  at  some  words  that  fell  from  one  of  the 
prisoners,  —  for  so  they  might  be  called,  —  requited  them 
with  a  blow  from  his  staff.  But  the  youth  whom  he  struck 
had  the  fiery  blood  of  the  Arab  in  his  veins.  Snatching  up 
a  broken  tile,  he  dealt  such  a  blow  on  the  offender's  head 
as  nearly  severed  his  ear  from  it.  The  act  cost  him  his  life. 
He  was  speedily  cut  down  by  the  Spaniards,  who  rushed  to 
the  assistance  of  their  wounded  comrade.  A  rumor  now 
went  round  that  the  Moriscoes  had  attempted  the  life  of 
Don  John,  whose  dress  resembled  in  its  color  that  of  the 
alguazil.  The  passions  of  the  soldiery  were  roused.  They 
flocked  to  the  scene  of  violence,  uttering  the  most  dreadful 
imprecations.  Their  swords  and  lances  glittered  in  the  air, 
and  in  a  few  moments  w^ould  have  been  sheathed  in  the  bodies 
of  their  terrified  victims. 

Fortunately,  the  quick  eye  of  Don  John  discerned  the  con- 
fusion. Surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  arquebusiers,  he 
was  there  in  person  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  Moris- 
coes. Spurring  his  horse  forward  into  the  midst  of  the 
tumult,  and  showing  himself  to  the  troops,  he  exclaimed, 
that  no  one  had  offered  him  any  harm.  He  called  on  them 
to  return  to  their  duty,  and  not  to  dishonor  him,  as  well 
as  themselves,  by  offering  violence  to  innocent  men,  for 
whose  protection  he  had  so  solemnly  pledged  his  word.  — 

^2  "Fue  un  miserable  espectaculo, "  says  an  eye  witness,  "ver  tantos 
hombres  de  todas  edades,  las  cabezas  baxas,  las  manos  cruzadas  y  los  ros- 
tros  banados  de  lagrimas,  con  semblante  doloroso  y  triste,  viendo  que  dexa- 
ban  sus  regaladas  casas,  sus  famiUas,  su  patria,  y  tanto  bien  como  tenian, 
>■  aun  no  sabian  cierto  lo  que  se  haria  de  sus  cabezas."  Marmoi,  Rebelion 
do  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  102. 
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The  soldiers,  abashed  by  the  rebuke  of  their  young  chief, 
and  satisfied  with  the  vengeance  they  had  taken  on  the 
offender,  fell  back  into  their  ranks.  The  trembling  Moriscoes 
gradually  recovered  from  their  panic,  the  procession  resumed 
its  march,  and  without  further  interruption  reached  the 
hospital  of  Isabella. ^^ 

There  the  royal  contadores  were  not  long  in  ascertaining 
the  number  of  the  exiles.  It  amounted  to  thirty-five  hun- 
dred. That  of  the  women,  who  were  soon  to  follow,  was 
much  greater.^*  The  names,  the  ages,  and  the  occupations 
of  the  men,  were  all  carefully  registered.  The  following 
day  they  were  marched  into  the  great  square  before  the 
hospital,  where  they  were  distributed  into  companies,  each 
under  a  strong  escort,  to  be  conducted  to  their  various  places 
of  destination.  These,  far  from  being  confined  to  Andalusia, 
reached  into  New  Castile.  In  this  arrangement  we  may 
trust  that  so  much  respect  was  paid  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  as  not  to  separate  those  of  the  same  kindred 
from  one  another.  But  the  chroniclers  give  no  information 
on  the  subject,  —  probably  regarding  details  of  this  sort  in 
regard  to  the  fallen  race  as  below  the  dignity  of  history. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1569,  that,  bidding  a 
sad  farewell  to  the  friends  and  companions  of  their  youth, 
from  whom  they  were  now  to  be  for  ever  parted,  they  set 
forth  on  their  doleful  pilgrimage.  The  morning  light  had 
l)roken  on  the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  as  the  bands  of 
exiles,  issuing  from  the  gates  of  their  beloved  capital,  the 
spot  dearest  to  them  upon  earth,  turned  their  faces  towards 
their  new  homes,  —  homes  which  many  of  them  were  des- 
tined never  to  behold.  The  government,  with  shameful 
indifference,  had  neglected  to  provide  for  the  poor  wanderers 
the  most  common  necessaries  of  life.  Some  actually  per- 
ished of  hunger  by  the  way.  Others,  espeeially  those  accus- 
tomed from  infancy  to  a  delicate  nurture,  sank  down  and 
died  of  fatigue.     Some  were  seized  by  the  soldiers,  whose 

••  Ibid.,  p.  10.3.  —  Mondoza,  Gufira  de  Grnnafla,  p. 147. 
Both   historian.''  wrrr  prrwnt  on  this  ocra.«<ion. 

••  "  F>oH  <nic  Hahcrrin  |H)r  toflos  trcs  mil  i  riiiinirntop,  cl  niimcro  de  mii- 
gcrca  mucho  mayor."     Mcndoza,  Clucrra  de  Granada,  p.  147. 
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cupidity  was  roused  by  the  sight  of  their  helplessness,  and 
were  sold  as  slaves.  Others  were  murdered  by  their  guards 
in  cold  blood.^^  Thus  reduced  far  below  their  original 
number,  they  reached  their  appointed  places,  there  to  lin- 
ger out  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the  midst  of  a  popu- 
lation who  held  them  in  that  abhorrence  with  which  a  good 
Catholic  of  the  sixteenth  century  regarded  "  the  enemies 
of  God."  ^« 

But  the  evils  which  grew  out  of  this  stern  policy  of  the 
government  were  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Moriscoes. 
This  ingenious  people  were  so  far  superior  to  the  Spaniards 
in  the  knowledge  of  husbandry  and  in  the  various  mechanic 
arts,  that  they  formed  the  most  important  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Granada.  The  only  art  in  which  their  rivals  ex- 
celled them  was  that  which  thrives  at  the  expense  of  every 
other,  —  the  art  of  war.  Aware  of  this,  the  government 
had  excepted  some  of  the  best  artisans  in  the  capital  from 
the  doom  of  exile  which  had  fallen  on  their  countrymen, 
and  they  had  accordingly  remained  in  the  city.  But  their 
number  was  too  small  to  produce  the  result  desired ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  quarter  of  the  town  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Moriscoes  exhibited  a  scene  of  woful  deso- 
lation. The  light  and  airy  edifices,  which  displayed  in  their 
forms  the  fantastic  graces  of  Arabian  architecture,  fell 
speedily  into  decay.  The  parterres  and  pleasure-grounds, 
filled  with  exotics,  and  glowing  in  all  the  exuberance  of 
southern  vegetation,  became  a  wilderness  of  weeds;  and 
the  court-yards  and  public  squares,  where  tanks  and  spar- 
kling fountains,  fed  by  the  streams  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
shed  a  refreshing  coolness  over  the  atmosphere  in  the  sultriest 
months  of  summer,  were  soon  converted  into  a  melancholy 
heap  of  rubbish. 

The  mischiefs  growing  out  of  the  removal  of  the  Moriscoes 
fell  sorely  on  the  army.     The  men  had  been  quartered,  as 

**  "Muchos  murieron  por  los  caminos  de  trabajo,  de  cansancio,  de  pesar, 
de  hambre ;  a  hierro,  por  mano  de  los  mismos  que  los  havian  de  guardar, 
robados,  vendidos  por  cautivos."     Ibid.,  p.   148. 

«"Los  enemigos  de  Dios,"  —  the  charitable  phrase  by  which  Moris- 
coes, as  well  as  Moors,  came  now  to  be  denominated  by  the  Christians. 
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we  have  seen,  in  llio  houses  of  the  Moriscoes.  From  the  pres- 
ent occupants,  for  the  most  part  needy  and  thriftless  specu- 
lators, they  met  with  very  different  fare  from  what  they  had 
enjoyed  under  the  former  wealthy  and  luxurious  proprietors. 
The  troops  supplied  the  deficiency,  as  far  as  they  could,  by 
plundering  tlic  citizens.  Hence  incessant  feuds  arose  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  army,  and  a  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation rapidly  grew  up  in  the  latter,  which  made  it  more 
formidable  to  its  friends  than  to  its  foes." 

An  eyewitness  of  these  troubles  closes  his  narrative  of  the 
removal  of  the  Moriscoes  by  remarking  that  it  was  a  sad 
spectacle  to  one  who  reflected  on  the  former  policy  and  pros- 
perity of  this  ill-starred  race;  who  had  seen  their  sumptuous 
mansions  in  the  day  of  their  glory,  their  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds,  the  scene  of  many  a  gay  revel  and  jocund 
holiday,  and  who  now  contrasted  all  this  with  the  ruin  into 
which  everything  had  fallen.'"*  "It  seems,"  he  concludes, 
"as  if  Providence  had  intended  to  show,  by  the  fate  of  this 
beautiful  cit}-,  that  the  fairest  things  in  this  world  are  the 
most  subject  to  decay."  ^°  —  To  the  philo.sopher  of  the 
present  age  it  may  seem  rather  the  natural  result  of  that 
system  of  religious  intolerance  which  had  converted  into 
enemies  those  who,  under  a  beneficent  rule,  would  have  been 
true  and  loj'al  subjects,  and  who  by  their  industry  and  skill 
would  have  added  incalculably  to  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"  Mriidozsi,  (liicrra  dc  ( iriiriada,  pp.  l-tS-l.'iO. 

''^  "yuo(l6  Krnn«lisiiii!i  liisfirna  a  Ins  (\\tv  liabirndo  visto  la  prosporidad, 
Ih  polirfa,  y  rl  rogalo  <\o  las  rasas,  rarmfiics  y  |iUf'rta.s,  dondo  Ins  Moriscoa 
tpnian  Indas  hub  roc  rear  innf.s  y  pa.satiompos,  y  dosde  A  pocos  dias  lo  vieron 
tndn  H.soladn  y  destniidn. "  Maniiol,  Hrhclinn  <lc  Granada,  lorn.  II.  p. 
KM. 

**  "Parofia  birn  pstar  siijria  aqiirlla  frlirisiiiia  <'iiidad  ii  (al  dr',slriii«-ioii, 
para  quo  sr  rntiriida  f|iir-  la.s  rosas  mas  csploiididas  y  florida.s  onf  re  la  gente 
pst^D  maji  aparejadai)  &  io»  gulpcti  de  fortuna. ' '     Marmol,  ubi  uupra. 
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While  the  events  related  in  the  preceding  chapter  were 
occurring,  the  marquis  of  Los  Velez  lay,  with  a  considerable 
force,  at  Adra,  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alpujarras,  which  he  had  selected  chiefly  from  the  facilities 
it  would  afford  him  for  getting  supplies  for  his  army.  In  this 
he  was  disappointed.  Before  the  month  of  June  had  ex- 
pired, his  troops  had  begun  to  be  straitened  for  provisions. 
The  evil  went  on  increasing  from  day  to  day.  His  levies, 
composed  chiefly  of  raw  recruits  from  Andalusia,  were  full 
of  that  independent,  and  indeed  turbulent  spirit,  which  be- 
longs to  an  ill-disciplined  militia.  There  was  no  lack  of 
courage  in  the  soldiery.  But  the  same  men  who  had  fear- 
lessly braved  the  dangers  of  the  campaign,  now  growing 
impatient  under  the  pinch  of  hunger,  abandoned  their  colors 
in  great  numbers. 

There  were  various  causes  for  the  deficiency  of  supplies. 
The  principal  one  of  these  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
remissness  of  the  council  of  war.  several  of  whose  members 
regarded  the  marquis  with  an  evil  eye,  and  were  not  sorry  to 
see  his  embarrassments. 

Some  vigorous  measures  were  instantly  to  be  taken,  or 
the  army,  it  was  evident,  would  soon  altogether  melt  away. 
By  the  king's  command,  orders  were  despatched  to  Re- 
quesens,  who  lay  with  his  squadron  off  the  port  of  Velez 
Malaga,  to  supply  the  camp  with  provisions,  while  it  received 
reinforcements,  as  before,  principally  from  the  Andalusian 
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militia.  The  army  received  a  still  more  important  accession 
in  the  well-disciplined  veterans  who  had  followed  the  grand- 
commander  from  Italy.  Thus  strengthened,  and  provi- 
sioned for  a  week  or  more,  Los  Velez,  at  the  head  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  set  forth  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  and 
struck  at  once  into  the  Alpujarras.  He  had  been  directed 
by  the  council  to  establish  iiimself  at  Ugijar,  which,  by  its 
central  position,  would  enable  him  to  watch  the  movements 
of  Aben-Humeya,  and  act  on  any  point  as  occasion  required. 

The  marquis,  without  difficulty,  defeated  a  force  of  some 
five  or  six  thousand  men,  who  had  been  stationed  to  oppose 
his  entrance  into  the  mountain  country.  He  then  pressed 
forward,  and  on  the  high  lands  beyond  Ugijar  —  which  place 
he  had  already  occupied  —  he  came  in  sight  of  Aben-Humeya, 
with  the  flower  of  his  troops,  drawn  up  to  receive  him. 

The  two  chiefs,  in  their  characters,  their  persons,  and  their 
equipments,  might  be  considered  as  no  bad  types  of  the 
European  and  the  Arab  chivalry.  The  marquis,  sheathed 
in  complete  mail  of  a  sable  color,  and  mounted  on  his  heavy 
war-horse  also  covered  with  armor,  was  to  be  seen  brandish- 
ing a  lance  which,  short  and  thick,  seemed  rather  like  a 
truncheon,  as  he  led  his  men  boldly  on,  prepared  to  plunge 
at  once  into  the  thick  of  the  fight.'  He  was  the  very  emblem 
of  brute  force.  Aben-Humeya,  on  the  other  hand,  gracefully 
managing  his  swift-footed,  snow-white  Andalusian,  with  his 
Morisco  mantle  of  crimson  floating  lightly  from  his  shoulders, 
and  hi.s  Turkish  turban  wreathed  around  his  head,^  instead 
of  force,  suggested  the  opposite  ideas  of  agility  and  adroit- 
ness, so  characteristic  of  the  children  of  the  East. 

Riding  along  his  lines,  the  Morisco  prince  exhorted  his 
followers  not  to  fear  the  name  of  Los  Velez;  for  in  the  hour 
of  danger  (iod  would  aid  his  own ;  and  better  was  it,  at  any 
rate,  to  die  likel)rave  men  in  the  field,  than  to  live  dishonored.' 

'  "Armaflo  flo  unas  arma«  nrgriVM  «lf  la  color  (iol  aooro,  y  una  celada  en 
la  cabrza  llcna  <1p  |>lumagr's,  y  una  Rrucsa  lanza  on  la  niano  mas  rcoia  <|iie 
larga."     Marmol,   Hfb<'li()n  di-  (iranada,  torn.   II.  p.   1.33. 

'"Andaha  .\hrn  Umoya  viatoao  dclante  do  todos  on  un  rahallo  ttlaiiro 
ron  una  aljiiba  dc  grana  vcstida,  y  un  turbantc  turcjucsco  en  la  cabcza." 
Ibid  ,    p.    1.14. 

*  ".No  trinif.-M-n  rl  vano  nombrrr  del  Mar'iuc.i  dc  lo.s  Vcicz,  porquc  en  los 
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Notwithstanding  these  magnanimous  words,  it  was  far  from 
Aben-Humeya's  wish  to  meet  his  enemy  in  a  fair  field  of 
fight.  It  was  contrary  to  the  genius  and  the  habit  of  his 
warfare,  which  was  of  the  guerilla  kind,  abounding  in  sallies 
and  surprises,  in  which,  seeking  some  vulnerable  point,  he 
could  deal  his  blow  and  retreat  precipitately  among  the 
mountains. 

Yet  his  followers,  though  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to 
the  enemy,  behaved  with  spirit;  and  the  field  was  well  con- 
tested, till  a  body  of  Andalusian  horse,  making  a  detour 
under  cover  of  some  rising  ground,  fell  unexpectedly  on 
the  rear  of  the  Moriscoes,  and  threw  them  into  confusion. 
The  marquis  pressing  them  at  the  same  time  vigorously 
in  front,  they  broke,  and  soon  gave  way  on  all  sides.  Aben- 
Humeya,  perceiving  the  day  lost,  gave  the  rein  to  his  high- 
mettled  genet,  who  swiftly  bore  him  from  the  field;  and, 
though  hotly  pursued,  he  soon  left  his  enemies  behind.  On 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  chief  dismounted, 
and,  hamstringing  his  noble  animal,  plunged  into  the  depths 
of  the  mountains,  which  again  opened  their  friendly  arms  to 
receive  him.*  Yet  he  did  not  remain  there  long  before  he 
was  joined  by  his  followers;  and  no  sooner  was  he  in  suffi- 
cient strength,  than  he  showed  himself  on  the  eastern  skirts 
of  the  sierra,  whence,  like  an  eagle  stooping  on  his  prey, 
he  rushed  down  upon  the  plains  below,  sweeping  through  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Rio  de  Almanzora,  and  carrying  fire  and 
sword  to  the  very  borders  of  Murcia.  Here  he  revenged  him- 
self on  Los  Velez  by  falling  on  his  town  of  Las  Cuevas,  firing 
his  dwellings,  ravaging  his  estates,  and  rousing  his  Morisco 
vassals  to  rebellion.^ 

Meanwhile  the  marquis,  instead  of  following  up  his  vic- 
tory, remained  torpid  within  the  walls  of  Calahorra.     Here 

mayores  trabajos  acudia  Dios  d  los  suyos ;  y  quando  les  faltase,  no  les 
podria  faltar  una  honrosa  muerte  con  las  armas  en  las  manos,  que  les  estaba 
mejor  que  v-ivir  deshonrados. "     Ibid.,  p.   134. 

*  "Y  apeandose  del  caballo,  le  hizo  desjarretar,  y  se  embreno  en  las 
sierras."     Ibid.,    loc.    cit. 

Hita  commemorates  the  flight  of  the  "little  king"  of  the  Alpujarras  in 
one  of  his  ballads.     Guerras  de  Granada,  tom.  II.  p.  310. 

'  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  209.  —  Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Gra- 
nada, tom.  II.  p.  150.  —  Hita,  Guerras  de  Granada,  tom.  II.  p.  233. 
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he  had  desired  the  council  to  provide  stores  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  his  army.  To  iiis  dismay,  none  had  been  provided; 
and,  as  his  own  attempts  to  procure  them  were  unsuccessful, 
he  soon  found  himself  in  tlie  same  condition  as  at  Adra. 
The  famine-stricken  troops,  with  little  pay  and  less  plunder, 
first  became  discontented,  then  mutinous,  and  at  length 
deserted  in  great  numbers.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  irascible 
old  chief  poured  out  his  wrath  in  menaces  and  imprecations. 
His  arrogant  temper  had  made  him  hated  even  more  than  he 
was  feared  by  his  soldiers.  They  now  went  off,  not  stealthily 
iind  by  night,  but  in  the  open  day,  whole  companies  at  a  time, 
their  arcjuebuses  on  their  shoulders  and  their  matches  lighted." 
When  Don  Diego  Fajardo,  the  marquis's  son,  endeavored  to 
stay  them,  one,  more  audacious  than  the  rest,  lodged  a 
musket-ball  in  his  bod\'.  It  was  not  long  before  the  gallant 
array  with  which  the  marquis  had  so  proudly  entered  the 
Alpujarras,  was  reduced  to  less  than  three  thousand  men. 
Among  them  were  the  Italian  veterans,  who  refused  to 
tarnish  their  well-earned  laurels  by  thus  basely  abandoning 
their  commander. 

The  council  of  war  complained  loudly  to  the  king  of  the 
fatal  inactivity  of  the  marquis,  and  of  his  neglect  to  follow 
up  the  advantages  he  had  gained.  Los  Velez  angrily  re- 
torted l)y  throwing  the  blame  on  that  body,  for  neglecting 
to  furnish  him  with  the  supplies  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  do  so.  Philip,  alarmed,  with  reason,  at  the  critical 
aspect  of  affairs,  ordered  the  marquis  of  Mondejar  to  repair 
to  court,  that  he  might  confer  with  him  on  the  state  of  the 
country.  This  was  the  avowed  motive  for  his  recall.  But 
in  truth  it  .seems  probable  that  the  king,  aware  of  that  noble- 
man's leaning  to  a  pacific  policy  and  of  his  personal  hos- 
tility to  Los  Velez,  deemed  it  best  to  remove  him  altogether 
from  any  share  in  tiic  conduct  of  the  war.  This  he  did  most 
effectually,  by  sending  him  into  honorable  exile,  first  appoint- 
ing him  viceroy  of  Valencia,  and  afterwards  raising  him  to 
the  important  post  of  viceroy  of  Naples.      From  this  period 

*  "  I  tan  a<lp|fintr  pas*')  lu  tlesonlen,  i\ni'  so  juntaron  cjuatrocientos  arca- 
biiccros,  i  I'oti  lii.H  rnfchiis  en  lu-s  scrpeiitina-s  salicroii  a  vi.^ta  del  cain|K)." 
Mi-udoza,  Guorru  de  CJraiiada,   p.    lO.'i. 
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the  name  of  Mondejar  no  more  appears  on  the  theatre  of  the 
Morisco  war.^ 

The  marquis  did  not  win  the  favor  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled by  his  deserts.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  some  of 
the  best  qualities  of  a  good  captain.  Bold  in  action,  he  was 
■  circumspect  in  council.  Slow  and  sagacious  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  plans,  he  carried  them  out  with  singular  per- 
severance. He  knew  the  country  well  which  was  the  seat 
of  the  insurrection,  and  perfectly  understood  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  What  was  more  rare,  he  made  allow- 
ance for  the  excesses  into  which  they  had  been  drawn  by  a 
long  course  of  insult  and  oppression.  The  humanity  of  his 
disposition  combined  with  his  views  of  policy  to  make  him 
rely  more  on  conciliatory  measures  than  on  fear,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  enemy.  How  well  this  worked  we  have 
seen.  Had  he  been  properly  supported  by  those  engaged 
with  him  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  we  can  hardly  doubt  of 
his  ultimate  success.  But,  unhappily,  the  two  most  prom- 
inent of  these,  the  President  Deza  and  the  marquis  of 
Los  Velez,  were  narrow-minded,  implacable  bigots,  who, 
far  from  feeling  compassion  for  the  Moriscoes,  looked  on  the 
whole  race  as  "God's  enemies."  Unfortunately,  these 
views  found  favor  with  the  government;  and  Philip,  who 
rightly  thought  that  the  marquis  of  Mondejar  would  only 
prove  a  hindrance  to  carrying  on  hostilities  with  vigor, 
acted  consistently  in  sending  him  from  the  country.  Yet, 
while  he  was  thus  removed  from  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
it  may  be  thought  an  unequivocal  acknowledgment  of  Mon- 
dejar's  deserts,  that  he  was  transferred  to  the  most  consider- 
able post  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 

Before  the  marquis's  departure,  Philip  had  transferred 
his  court  to  Cordova,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  communica- 
tion with  the  seat  of  war.  He  hoped,  too,  that  the  knowledge 
of  his  being  so  near  would  place  some  check  on  the  disorderly 
temper  of  the  soldiery,  and  animate  them  with  more  loyal 
and  patriotic  feelings.  In  this  way  of  proceeding  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  imitating  the  example  of  his  great  ancestors, 

"  Tbid.,  p.  198  et  seq.  —  Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  toin.  II.  p.  146. 
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Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who,  during  the  war  of  Granada, 
usually  transferred  their  court  to  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
south.  He  did  not,  however,  think  it  necessary,  like  them, 
to  lead  his  armies  in  person,  and  share  in  the  toils  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October,  Philip  published  an  edict, 
which  intimated  his  design  of  following  up  the  war 
with  vigor.  It  commanded  that  such  of  the  Moriscoes  as 
had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  remain  in  Granada  should  now 
be  removed  from  it,  in  order  that  no  means  of  communica- 
tion might  be  left  to  them  with  their  brethren  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  was  further  proclaimed,  that  the  war  henceforth 
was  to  be  carried  on  with  "fire  and  blood,"*  —  in  other 
words,  that  no  mercy  was  to  be  shown  the  insurgents.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  this  fierce  denunciation  had 
b.een  made  by  the  government.  To  reconcile  the  militia 
of  the  towns  to  the  service,  their  pay  was  to  be  raised  to  a 
level  with  that  of  the  Italian  volunteers;  and  to  relieve  the 
towns,  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  was  to  be  borne  by  the 
crown.  —  Before  the  publication  of  this  ordinance  the  king 
had  received  intelligence  of  an  event  unexpected  alike  by 
Christian  and  by  Moslem,  —  the  death  of  Aben-Humeya, 
and  that  by  the  hands  of  some  of  his  own  followers. 

The  Morisco  prince,  after  carrying  the  war  up  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Murcia,  laid  siege  to  two  or  three  places  of  strength 
in  that  quarter.  As  might  have  been  expected,  he  failed  in 
these  attempts,  from  his  want  of  battering  artillery.  Thus 
foiled,  he  led  back  his  forces  into  the  Alpujarras,  and  estab- 
lished his  quarters  in  the  ancient  Moorish  palace  of  Lanjaron, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  commanding  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Lecrin.  Here  the  torpid  condition  of  the  Span- 
iards under  Los  Velez  allowed  the  young  monarch  to  remain, 
and  give  himself  up  to  those  .sensual  indulgences  with  which 
the  Moslem  princes  of  the  East  were  apt  to  solace  their 
leisure  in  the  intervals  of  war.  His  harem  rivalled  that  of 
any  Oriental  satrap  in  the  number  of  its  inmates.  This  was 
strange  to  the  Moriscoes,  who,  since   their  nominal  conver- 

•  "Que  »e  publira.'w  la  Ruprra  &  fuego  y  &  sangre."  Marmol,  Rebelion 
de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  160. 
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sion  to  Christianity,  had  of  course  repudiated  polygamy. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Moslems,  it  might  pass  for  good  evidence 
of  their  prince's  orthodoxy. 

Ever  since  Aben-Humeya's  ascent  to  the  throne  he  had 
been  declining  in  popularity.  His  handsome  person,  the 
courtesy  of  his  manners,  his  chivalrous  spirit,  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause,  had  easily  won  him  the  affections  of  his 
subjects.  But  a  too  sudden  elevation  had  unfortunately 
that  effect  on  him  which  it  is  wont  to  have  on  weak  minds, 
without  any  settled  principles  or  lofty  aim  to  guide  them. 
Possessed  of  power,  he  became  tyrannical  in  the  use  of  it.^ 
His  arbitrary  acts  created  enemies,  not  the  less  dangerous 
that  they  were  concealed.  The  consciousness  of  the  wrongs 
he  had  committed  made  him  suspicious.  He  surrounded 
himself  with  a  body-guard  of  four  hundred  men.  Sixteen 
hundred  more  were  quartered  in  the  place  where  he  was 
residing;  and  the  principal  avenues  to  it,  we  are  told,  were 
defended  by  barricades. ^*^  Those  whom  he  suspected  he 
treated  with  particular  kindness.  He  drew  them  around  his 
person,  overwhelmed  them  with  favors,  and,  when  he  had 
won  them  by  a  show  of  confidence,  he  struck  the  fatal  blow." 
During  tne  short  period  of  his  reign,  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons,  we  are  assured,  fell  victims  to  his 
jealousy  or  his  revenge.^^ 

Among  Aben-Humeya's  officers  was  one  named  Diego 
Alguazil,  who  had  a  beautiful  kinswoman,  with  whom  he 
lived,  it  is  said,  on  terms  of  greater  intimacy  than  was 
justified  by  the  relationship  of  the  parties.  As  he  was  one 
day  imprudently  speaking  of  her  to  Aben-Humeya  in  the 

'  "Vivia  ya  con  estado  de  Rei,  pero  con  arbitrio  de  tirano."  Mendoza, 
Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  209. 

'"  "Teniendo  barreadas  las  calles  del  lugar  de  manera,  que  nadie  pudiese 
entrar  en  ^1  sin  ser  visto  6  sentido. ' '  Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn. 
II.  p.  163. 

"  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  210. 

Such  is  the  Tiberius-like  portrait  given  of  him  by  an  enemy,  —  by  one, 
however,  it  may  be  added,  who  for  liberal  views  and  for  discrimination  of 
character  was  not  surpassed  by  any  chronicler  of  his  time. 

'^  "Los  cuales  pasaron  de  trescientos  cincuenta,  segun  yo  he  sido  infor- 
mado  de  varios  moriscos  que  seguian  sus  banderas ;    y  de  tal  manera  pro- 
cedia  el  reyecillo,  que  \'ino  a  ser  odiosfsimo  d  los  suyos  por  sus  crueldades." 
Hita,  Guerras  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  303. 
Vol.  11  —  24 
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glowing  language  of  a  lover,  the  curiosity  of  the  king  was  so 
much  inflamed  by  it  that  he  desired  to  see  her.  In  addition 
to  her  personal  charms,  the  fair  Zahara  was  mistress  of  many 
accomplishments  which  rendered  her  still  more  attractive. 
She  had  a  sweet  voice,  which  she  accompanied  bewitchingly 
on  the  lute,  and  in  her  dancing  displayed  all  the  soft  and 
voluptuous  movements  of  the  dark-eyed  beauties  of  Anda- 
lusia.'^ When  brought  before  the  king,  she  did  her  best  to 
please  him;  for,  tlujugh  attached,  as  it  seems,  to  her  kins- 
man, the  ambitious  coquette  had  no  objection  to  having  a 
royal  suitor  in  her  chains.  In  this  she  perfectly  succeeded ; 
and  the  enamored  prince  intimated  his  desire  to  Alguazil 
that  he  would  resign  to  him  the  jjossession  of  his  mistress. 
But  the  Morisco  loved  her  too  well ;  and  neither  threats  nor 
promises  of  the  most  extravagant  kind  were  able  to  extort 
his  consent.  Thus  baffled,  the  reckless  Aben-Humeya, 
consulting  only  his  passion,  caused  the  perhaps  not  reluctant 
Zahara  to  be  taken  by  force  and  lodged  in  his  harem.  By 
this  act  he  made  a  mortal  enemy  of  Alguazil. 

Nor  did  he  long  enjoy  the  favor  of  his  new  mistress,  who, 
come  of  an  ancient  lineage  in  Granada,'^  had  hoped  to  share 
the  throne  of  the  Morisco  monarch.  But  Aben-IIumeya's 
passion  did  not  carry  him  to  this  extent  of  complaisance; 
and  Zahara,  indignant  at  finding  herself  degraded  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  seraglio,  soon  breathed  only  a  desire  for  ven- 
geance. In  this  .state  of  things  she  found  the  means  of  com- 
municating with  her  kinsman,  and  arranged  with  him  a  plan 
for  carrying  their  murderous  intent  into  execution. 

The  most  important  corps  in  the  Morisco  army  was  that 
of  the  Turkish  mercenaries.     But  they  were  so  fierce  and 

I-''  "  Que  no  U  hay  man  h«nnoM 
en  tcKls  In  Andslncia: 
blanca  <*»  y  culDrada, 
como  la  rosa  mas  Una  ; 
Tanp,  (lanza,  cauta  k  «-»treino, 
<jue  e!t  tin  encanto  el  uiria  ; 
es  moza.  bclla  y  gr»c\ofa 
nadle  vlii  Ul  en  su  rida." 

UM.,  torn.  II.  p.  324. 

Thp  sfVPFpr  ppriril  of  Mendoza  dops  not  disdain  the  same  warm  coloring 
for  the  fMirtrait  «if  tin-  .Morisco  hoauty.     (iiif-rra  ile  (Jranada,  p.  213. 

'*  ".Miixfr  iguaimenti'  herinosa  i  de  linago."  .Mi-ndozu,  (luerru  de  dira- 
nada,  p.  213. 
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turbulent  a  race,  that  Aben-Humeya  paid  dear  for  their 
services.  A  strong  body  of  these  troops  lay  on  the  frontiers 
of  Orgiba,  under  the  command  of  Aben-Aboo,  —  a  near 
relative  of  the  Morisco  prince,  whose  life,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, he  had  once  saved,  by  submitting  to  every  extremity 
of  torture  rather  than  betray  his  lurking-place.  To  this 
commander  Aben-Humeya  despatched  a  messenger,  direct- 
ing him  to  engage  the  Turks  in  a  certain  expedition,  which 
would  serve  both  to  give  them  employment  and  to  satisfy 
their  appetite  for  plunder. 

The  time  named  for  the  messenger's  departure  was  com- 
municated by  Zahara  to  her  kinsman,  who  caused  him  to  be 
waylaid  and  murdered,  and  his  despatches  to  be  secured. 
He  then  had  a  letter  written  to  Aben-Aboo,  which  bore 
apparently  the  royal  signature.  This  was  counterfeited  by 
his  nephew,  a  young  man  then  holding  the  post  of  secretary 
to  Aben-Humeya,  with  whom  he  had  lately  conceived  some 
cause  of  disgust.  The  letter  stated  that  the  insubordination 
of  the  Turks  made  them  dangerous  to  the  state ;  and  that  in 
some  way  or  other  they  must  be  removed,  and  that  speedily. 
With  this  view,  Aben-Aboo  was  directed  to  march  them  to 
Mecina,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  he  w^ould 
be  joined  by  Diego  Alguazil,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  the  plan  into  execution.  The  best 
mode,  it  was  suggested,  of  getting  rid  of  the  Turks,  would  be 
by  poison. 

This  letter  was  despatched  by  a  courier,  who  was  speedily 
followed  by  Alguazil  and  a  hundred  soldiers,  as  the  cunning 
conspirator  desired  to  present  himself  before  Aben-Aboo 
without  leaving  him  time  for  consideration. 

He  found  that  commander  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  per- 
plexity and  consternation.  Alguazil  declared  that  he  had 
come  in  consequence  of  certain  instructions  he  had  received 
from  the  king,  of  too  atrocious  a  nature  for  him  to  execute. 
Aben-Aboo  had  as  little  mind  to  perform  the  bloody  work 
assigned  to  him.  He  had  no  distrust  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  letter.  Hosceyn,  the  commander  of  the  Turks,  happen- 
ing to  pass  the  house  at  that  time,  was  called  in,  and  the 
despatches  were  shown  to  him.      The  fiery  chief  insisted  on 
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communicating  them  to  some  of  his  comrades.  The  greatest 
indignation  prevailed  among  the  Turkish  leaders,  outraged 
by  this  base  treacliery  of  the  very  man  whom  they  had  come 
to  serve  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  They  one  and  all  de- 
manded, not  his  deposition,  but  his  death.  Diego  Alguazii 
saw  that  his  scheme  was  working  well.  He  artfully  fanned 
the  flame,  and  professed  to  share  deeply  in  the  indignation 
of  the  Moslems.  It  was  at  length  agreed  to  put  the  tyrant  to 
death,  and  to  offer  the  crown  to  Aben-.\boo. 

This  chieftain  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  sagacity  and 
prudence.  His  passions,  unlike  those  of  Aben-Humeya, 
seemed  ever  under  the  control  of  his  reason;  and,  far  from 
indulging  an  ill-regulated  ambition,  he  had  been  always 
faithful  to  his  trust.  But  the  present  temptation  was  too 
strong  for  his  virtue.  He  may  have  thought  that,  since  the 
throne  was  to  be  vacant,  the  descendant  of  the  Omeyas 
had  a  better  claim  to  it  than  any  other.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  sophistry  to  which  he  yielded,  he  knew  that 
those  who  now  promised  him  the  crown  had  the  power  to 
make  their  promise  good.  He  gave  his  assent,  on  condition 
that,  in  the  course  of  three  months,  his  election  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  dey  of  Algiers,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Turkish  sultan. 

Having  arranged  their  plans,  the  conspirators  lost  no 
time  in  putting  them  in  execution.  They  set  out  that  very 
hour,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  of  October,  for  Lan- 
jaron,  with  a  body  of  four  hundred  troops,  —  one  half  being 
Turks,  the  other  Moriscocs.  Hy  midnight  they  reached  their 
place  of  destination.  Diego  Alguazii  and  the  Turkish  cap- 
tains were  too  well  known  as  enjoying  the  confidence  of  Aben- 
Humeya  to  meet  with  any  opposition  to  their  entrance  into 
the  town.  Nor,  though  the  Morisco  king  had  retired  to 
rest,  did  the  guard  oppose  any  difficulty  to  their  pa.ssing  into 
his  dwelling.  Proceeding  to  his  chamber,  they  found  the 
doors  .secured,  but  speedily  forced  an  entrance.  Neither  arm 
nor  voice  was  raised  in  his  defence.'' 

Aben-Humeya,  roused  from  sleep  by  the  tumult,  would 

'•"Nin(?»ino  liuvo  qiir  tomiwp  Ioh  nnnas,  ni  holviose  de  palabra  por 
^1."     Mcnduza,  CJucrra  <lc  (Jranaila,  p.  217. 
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have  sprung  from  his  couch;  but  the  faithless  Zahara  held 
him  fast  in  her  embrace,  until  Diego  Alguazil  and  some  others 
of  the  conspirators,  rushing  in,  bound  his  arms  together  with 
a  Moorish  veil.'"  Indeed,  he  was  so  much  bewildered  as 
scarcely  to  attempt  resistance. 

The  Turkish  commander  then  showed  him  the  letter. 
Aben-Humeya  recognized  the  writing  of  his  secretary,  but 
declared  that  he  had  never  dictated  such  a  letter,  nor  was  the 
signature  his.  How  far  his  assertion  gained  credit  we  are  not 
informed.  But  the  conspirators  had  already  gone  too  far 
to  be  forgiven.  To  recede  was  death.  Either  Aben-Humeya 
or  they  must  be  sacrificed.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  protested 
his  innocence,  and  that  he  offered  to  leave  the  question  to 
the  sultan,  or  to  the  dey  of  Algiers,  or  to  any  person  com- 
petent to  decide  it.  But  little  heed  was  given  to  his  protes- 
tations, as  the  conspirators  dragged  him  into  an  adjoining 
apartment.  The  unhappy  young  man  perceived  that  his 
hour  was  come,  —  that  there  was  no  one  of  all  his  friends  or 
menials  to  interpose  between  him  and  his  fate.  From  that 
moment  he  changed  his  tone,  and  assumed  a  bearing  more 
worthy  of  his  station.  "They  are  mistaken,"  he  said,  "who 
suppose  me  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Prophet.  I  die,  as  I  have 
lived,  in  the  Christian  faith.  I  accepted  the  post  of  head  of 
the  rebellion  that  I  might  the  better  avenge  the  wrongs 
heaped  on  me  and  my  family  by  the  Spaniards.  They  have 
been  avenged  in  full  measure,  and  I  am  now  ready  to  die. 
Neither,"  said  he,  turning  to  Aben-Aboo,  his  destined  suc- 
cessor, "do  I  envy  you.  It  will  not  be  long  before  you  will 
follow  me."  He  then,  with  his  own  hands,  coolly  arranged 
around  his  neck  the  cord  with  which  he  was  to  be  strangled, 
adjusted  his  robes,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  mantle, 
submitted  himself,  without  a  struggle,  to  his  executioners.'^ 

His  body  was  thrown  into  a  neighboring  sewer,  with  as 
little  concern  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  a  dog.  There  it  con- 
tinued, till  Don  John  of  Austria,  hearing  that  Aben-Humeya 
had  died  a  Christian,  caused  his  remains  to  be  removed  to 

'*  "Ataronle  las  manos  con  un  almaizar."     Ibid.,  p.  218. 
"  "El  mismo  se  dio  la  buelta  como  le  hiciesen  menos  mal ;    concerto  la 
ropa,  cubriose  el  rostro."     Ibid.,  p.  219. 
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Guadix,  and  laid  in  the  ground  witii  the  solemnities  of 
Christian  burial."* 

That  Aben-Huineya  should  have  come  to  so  miserable 
an  end  is  not  strange.  The  recklessness  with  which  he 
sacrificed  all  who  came  between  him  and  the  gratification 
of  his  passions,  surrounded  him  with  enemies,  the  more  dan- 
gerous in  a  climate  where  the  blood  is  hot,  and  the  feeling  of 
revenge  is  easily  kindled  in  the  bosom.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  his  showy  qualities  won  him  a  popularity  which 
however,  took  no  root  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
which  faded  away  altogether  when  the  defects  of  his  charac- 
ter were  more  fully  brought  to  light  l)y  the  exigencies  of  his 
situation ;  for  he  was  then  found  to  possess  neither  the 
military  skill  necessary  to  insure  success  in  the  field,  nor 
those  higher  moral  attributes  which  command  respect  and 
obedience  at  home. 

Very  different  was  the  character  of  his  successor,  Aben- 
Aboo.  Instead  of  displaying  the  frivolous  and  licentious 
tastes  of  Aben-Humeya,  his  private  life  was  without  re- 
proach. He  was  much  older  than  his  predecessor;  and  if 
he  had  not  the  same  fiery  enthusiasm  and  dashing  spirit 
of  adventure  which  belonged  to  Aben-Humeya,  he  dis- 
covered both  forecast  in  the  formation  of  his  plans,  and 
singular  courage  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  All 
confided  in  his  integrity;  while  the  decorum  and  gravity  of 
his  demeanor  combined  with  the  more  substantial  qualities 
of  his  character  to  inspire  a  general  feeling  of  reverence  in 
the  people.'"     It  was  not  till  the  time  of  his  proposed  cleva- 

'*  Thrrp  is  Irfss  discrepancy  tlian  iisMiil  in  thr  anrount.'^  both  of  Abrn- 
Hiimrya's  a.ssa.ssination  and  of  tlio  rircunisfanros  wiiirli  Ird  in  it.  Thrso 
rirrum.stanro.s  havr  a  crrtain  Oriental  rolorinj;,  whirli  makes  them  not 
the  less  probable,  ronsiderinj;  tlie  age  and  eountrv  in  whieli  they  oeenrred. 
Among  the  rlifferent  auttiorities  in  prose  anfi  verso,  see  .Marmoi,  Hebehon 
de  (Iranada,  torn.  II.  pp.  102-100;  Menflf)za,  (luerra  <le  (!rana<hi,  pp. 
212-220;  Hufo,  La  Austriada,  ranto,«»  13,  14;  Hits.  Guerra.s  fie  Cranada. 
torn.  II.  p.  .337  et  seq.  ;   Vanrlerlianimen,  Don  .Iiian  de  Au«tria,  fol.  103-10.';. 

'•  "Con  la  reptitaeion  de  valiento  i  hombre  del  oampo,  con  la  afabiii- 
dad,  graveflafi,  aiitoridad  de  la  pre.sencia,  ftie  bien  qiii.sto,  respetaflo,  obo- 
deei<lo,  teniflo  romo  Rri  generalmente  fie  toflos."  Menfloza,  Gucrra  dc 
Oranafia,    p.    224. 

This  wa.«t  painting  him  m  hrau.  For  a  portrait  of  an  opposite  com- 
plexion,  Bcc   Miniana,    who   rrpresents   him   as   "audaz,    pcrfido,   suspicaz, 
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tion  to  the  supreme  power,  that  the  lustre  of  these  qualities 
was  darkened  by  the  perpetration  of  one  foul  deed,  —  his 
connivance  at  the  conspiracy  against  his  sovereign.  But  if 
he  were  really  the  dupe,  as  we  are  told,  of  Alguazil's  plot, 
he  might  plead,  to  some  extent,  the  necessity  of  self-preserva- 
tion ;  for  he  may  well  have  believed  that,  if  he  refused  to 
aid  Aben-Humeya  in  the  execution  of  his  bloody  purpose 
in  reference  to  the  Turks,  the  tyrant  would  not  long  suffer 
him  to  live  in  possession  of  a  secret  so  perilous  to  himself. 
At  all  events,  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  conspiracy  seems 
to  have  given  no  disgust  to  the  people,  who,  weary  of  the 
despotism  under  which  they  had  been  living,  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign.  Many 
places,  which  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  struggle 
for  independence,  now  sent  in  their  adhesion  to  Aben-Aboo, 
who  soon  found  himself  the  ruler  over  a  wider  extent  of 
territory  than,  at  any  time,  had  acknowledged  the  sway  of 
his  predecessor. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  confirmation  of  his  election 
arrived  from  Algiers;  and  Aben-Aboo,  assuming  the  regal 
name  of  Muley  Abdallah  Mohammed  as  a  prefix  to  his  own, 
went  through  the  usual  simple  forms  of  a  coronation  of  a 
king  of  Granada.  In  his  right  hand,  on  this  occasion,  he 
bore  a  banner  inscribed  with  the  legend,  "More  I  could  not 
desire,  less  would  not  have  contented  me."  ^^  Such  an 
inscription  may  be  thought  to  intimate  that  a  more  aspiring 
temper  lurked  within  his  bosom  than  the  world  had  given 
him  credit  for. 

The  new  sovereign  did  not,  like  his  predecessor,  waste 
his  time  in  effeminate  sloth.  He  busied  himself  with  various 
important  reforms,  giving,  especially,  a  new  organization  to 
the  army,  and  importing  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and 
munitions  from  Barbary.     He  determined  not  to  allow  his 

y  de  pesimas  costumbres."  (Historia  de  Espana,  p.  378.)  Fortunately 
for  Aben-Aboo,  the  first-mentioned  writer,  a  contemporary,  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  bo  the  better  authority  of  the  two. 

^°  "No  pude  desear  mas,  ni  contentarme  con  menos."  Marmol,  Rebe- 
lion  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.   168. 

See  also,  for  the  account  of  this  martial  ceremony,  Mendoza,  Guerra  de 
Granada,   p.    222. 
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men  time  for  discontent,  but  to  engage  them  at  once  in 
active  service.  The  first  object  he  proposed  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Orgiba,  a  fortified  place  which  commanded  the  route 
to  Granada,  and  which  served  as  a  point  of  communication 
between  that  capital  and  remoter  parts  of  the  country. 

Aben-Aboo  got  everything  in  readiness  with  such  de- 
spatch that  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  a  few  weeks 
only  after  the  death  of  Aben-Humeya,  he  set  out  on  his 
expedition  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army,  consisting 
of  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  partly  foreign  mercenaries 
and  partly  natives.  Hastening  his  march,  he  soon  presented 
himself  before  Orgiba,  and  laid  siege  to  the  place.  He 
pushed  matters  forward  so  vigorously,  that  in  a  few  days 
he  was  prepared  to  storm  the  works.  Four  times  he  brought 
his  men  to  the  assault ;  but  though  on  the  fourth  he  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  himself,  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
on  the  ramparts,  he  was  met  with  such  determined  resist- 
ance by  the  garrison  and  their  brave  commander,  Francisco 
de  Molina,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  with  loss  into 
his  trenches.  Thus  repulsed,  and  wholly  destitute  of  batter- 
ing ordnance,  the  Morisco  chief  found  it  expedient  to  con- 
vert the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

The  time  thus  consumed  gave  opportunity  to  Don  John 
of  Austria  to  send  a  strong  force,  under  the  duke  of  8esa, 
to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  Aben-Aboo,  desirous  to  inter- 
cept his  enemy's  march,  and  occupy  one  of  those  defiles 
that  would  give  him  the  advantage  of  position,  silently 
broke  up  his  encampment,  under  cover  of  the  night,  and 
took  the  direction  of  Lanjaron.  Here  he  came  so  suddenly 
on  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Christians,  that,  taken  by 
surprise,  it  gave  way,  and,  falling  back,  after  considerable 
loss,  on  the  main  body  of  the  army,  threw  the  whole  into 
confusion.  Happily,  the  duke  of  Sesa,  though  l:il)()rin"g  at 
the  time  under  a  sharp  attack  of  gout,  by  extraordinary 
exertions  was  enabled  to  rally  his  men  and  inspire  them 
with  courage  to  repulse  the  enemy,  —  thus  retrieving  his 
own  honor  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  brave  Molina  and  his  soldiers  no  sooner 
learned    that    the    besiegers    had    abandoned    their    works, 
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than,  eager  to  profit  by  their  temporary  absence,  the  cause 
of  which  they  suspected,  they  dismantled  the  fortress,  and, 
burying  their  guns  in  the  ground,  hastily  evacuated  the 
place.  The  duke  of  Sesa,  finding  that  the  great  object  of 
his  expedition,  the  safety  of  the  garrison,  was  now  accom- 
plished, and  not  feeling  himself  in  sufficient  strength  to 
cope  with  the  Morisco  chief,  instantly  began  his  retreat  on 
Granada.  In  this  he  was  not  molested  by  Aben-Aboo,  who 
was  only  too  glad  to  be  allowed  without  interruption  to 
follow  up  the  siege  of  Orgiba.  But  finding  this  place,  to 
his  surprise,  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  he  entered  it  with- 
out bloodshed,  and  with  colors  flying,  as  a  conqueror.^* 

These  successes  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  fur- 
nished a  brilliant  augury  for  the  future.  The  fame  of  Aben- 
Aboo  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  country;  and  the 
warlike  peasantry  thronged  from  all  quarters  to  his  standard. 
Tidings  now  arrived  that  several  of  the  principal  places  on 
the  eastern  skirts  of  the  Alpuj arras  had  proclaimed  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Morisco  cause;  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
flame  of  insurrection  would  soon  spread  to  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  Murcia  and  Valencia.  So  widely,  indeed,  had 
it  already  spread,  that,  of  all  the  Morisco  territory  south  of 
Granada,  the  country  around  Malaga  and  the  sierra  of 
Ronda,  on  the  extreme  west,  were  the  only  portions  that 
still  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Castile." 

The  war  now  took  the  same  romantic  aspect  that  it  wore 
in  the  days  of  the  conquest  of  Granada.  Beacon-fires  were 
to  be  seen  along  the  highest  peaks  of  the  sierra,  throwing 
their  ominous  glare  around  for  many  a  league,  and  calling 
the  bold  mountaineers  to  the  foray.  Then  came  the  gather- 
ing of  the  wild  militia  of  the  country,  which,  pouring  down 
on  the  lower  levels,  now  in  the  faded  green  of  autumn, 
swept  away  herds  and  flocks,  and  bore  them  off  in  triumph 
to  their  fastnesses. 

2' Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  X.  pp.  111-118.  —  Marmol,  Rebe- 
lion  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  pp.  169-189.  —  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada, 
p.  225  et  seq.  —  Miniana,  Hist,  de  Espana,  p.  378. 

*^  "  Desta  manera  quedaron  levantados  todos  los  Moriscos  del  Reino, 
sino  los  de  la  Hoya  de  Malaga  i  Serrania  de  Ronda."  Mendoza,  Guerra 
de  Granada,  p.  241. 
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Sometimes  marauders  penetrated  into  the  vcga,  the  beau- 
tiful vegn,  every  inch  of  whose  soil  was  fertilized  with  human 
blood,  anfl  which  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  became  the 
battle-ground  of  Christian  and  Moslem  cavaliers.  Almost 
always  it  was  the  former  who  had  the  advantage,  as  was 
intimated  by  the  gory  trophies,  the  heads  and  hands  of 
the  vanquished,  which  they  bore  on  the  points  of  their 
lances,  when,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  they  came 
thundering  on  through  the  gates  of  the  capital.-' 

Yet  sometimes  fortune  lay  in  the  opposite  scale.  The 
bold  infidels,  after  scouring  the  vega,  would  burst  into  the 
suburbs,  or  even  into  tiie  city  of  Granada,  filling  the  place 
with  consternation.  Then  might  be  .seen  the  terror-stricken 
citizens,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  while  the  great  alarm-bell  of 
the  Alhambra  sent  forth  its  summons,  and  the  chivalry, 
mounting  in  haste,  shouted  the  old  war-cry  of  Saint  Ingn, 
and  threw  themselves  on  the  invaders,  who,  after  a  short 
but  bloody  fray,  were  sure  to  be  driven  in  confusion  across 
the  vcga  and  far  over  the  borders. 

Don  John,  on  these  occa^sions,  was  always  to  be  descried 
in  the  front  of  battle,  as  if  rejoicing  in  his  clement,  and 
courting  danger  like  some  paladin  of  romance.  Indeed, 
Philip  was  obliged,  again  and  again,  to  rebuke  his  brother 
for  thus  wantonly  exposing  his  life,  in  a  manner,  the  king 
intimated,  wholly  unbecoming  his  rank.'*  But  it  would 
have  been  as  easy  to  rein  in  the  war-horse  when  the  trumpet 
was  sounding  in  his  ears,  as  to  curb  the  spirits  of  the  high- 
mettled  young  chieftain  when  his  followers  were  mustering 
to  the  charge.  In  truth,  it  was  precisely  the.se  occasions 
that  filled  him  with  the  greatest  glee;    for  they  opened  to 

**  "  LlfvRnHo  los  f>«riidoros  las  cabpzas  y  las  manns  Hr  los  Moros  rn  los 
hierroB  ric  \&s  lanzas."     Marmol.   Rebelion  do  Granada,   tom.    II.    p.    150. 

Thr  hpad  of  an  rnpmy  was  an  old  prrcjui.sitr  of  the  victor  —  whether 
rhristian  or  Mosjpm  —  in  the  wars  with  fho  Spani.sh  Arabs.  It  is  frr- 
qupntly  rommfmoratpd  in  the  Moorish  mmnnrrs  as  among  the  most  hon- 
orable trophies  of  the  field,  down  to  as  late  a  period  a.s  the  war  of  CJranada. 
Sec,  among  others,  the  bnllarl  beginning 

"  A  rtst*  <lo  ln»  floK  Roy*"*." 

**  "Y  que  salir  A  tales  rebatos  es  de-saiitoridad  vuesfra.  siendo  qtiien 
Boia  y  teoicndo  el  rargo  que  trnis."  Carta  dc  Felipe  Scgundo  &  Don  Juan 
de  Austria,  30  de  Scticmbrc,  1569,  MS. 
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him  the  only  ghmpses  he  was  allowed  of  that  career  of 
glory  for  which  his  soul  had  so  long  panted.  Every  detach- 
ment that  sallied  forth  from  Granada  on  a  warlike  adven- 
ture was  an  object  of  his  envy ;  and  as  he  gazed  on  the  blue 
mountains  that  rose  as  an  impassable  barrier  around  him, 
he  was  like  the  bird  vainly  beating  its  plumage  against 
the  gilded  wires  of  its  prison-house,  and  longing  to  be 
free. 

He  wrote  to  the  king  in  the  most  earnest  terms,  repre- 
senting the  forlorn  condition  of  affairs,  —  the  Spaniards 
losing  ground  day  after  day,  and  the  army  under  the  marquis 
of  Los  Velez  wasting  away  its  energies  in  sloth,  or  exerting 
them  in  unprofitable  enterprises.  He  implored  his  brother 
not  to  compel  him  to  remain  thus  cooped  up  within  the 
walls  of  Granada,  but  to  allow  him  to  have  a  real  as  well 
as  nominal  command,  and  to  conduct  the  war  in  person.^^ 

The  views  presented  by  Don  John  were  warmly  supported 
by  Requesens,  who  wrote  to  Philip,  denouncing,  in  un- 
qualified terms,  the  incapacity  of  Los  Velez. 

Philip  had  no  objection  to  receive  complaints,  even 
against  those  whom  he  most  favored.  He  could  not  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  truth  of  the  charges  now  brought  against  the 
hot-headed  old  chief  who  had  so  long  enjoyed  his  confidence, 
but  whose  campaigns  of  late  had  been  a  series  of  blunders. 
He  saw  the  critical  aspect  of  affairs  and  the  danger  that 
the  rebellion,  which  had  struck  so  deep  root  in  Granada, 
unless  speedily  crushed,  would  spread  over  the  adjoining 
provinces.  —  Mondejar's  removal  from  the  scene  of  action 
had  not  brought  the  remedy  that  Philip  had  expected. 

Yet  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  yielded  to  his  brother's 
wishes;  whether  distrusting  the  capacity  of  one  so  young 
for  an  independent  command,  or,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
his  letters,  apprehending  the  dangers  in  which  Don  John's 
impetuous  spirit  would  probably  involve  him.  Having 
formed  his  plans,  he  lost  no  time  in  communicating  them  to 
his  brother.     The  young  warrior  w^as  to  succeed  Los  Velez 

2'  "Le  suplico  mire  que  ni  d  quien  soy,  ni  d  la  edad  que  tengo,  ni  6.  otra 
cosa  alguna  conviene  encerrarme,  cuaudo  mas  razon  es  que  me  muestre." 
Carta  dc  Don  Juan  de  Austria  al  Rev,  23  de  Setiembre,  1569,  MS. 
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in  the  command  of  tlie  eastern  army,  which  was  to  be 
strengthened  by  reinforcements,  while  the  duke  of  Sesa, 
under  the  direction  of  Don  John,  was  to  estabHsh  himself, 
with  an  efhcient  corps,  in  the  Alpujarras,  in  such  a  position 
as  to  cover  the  approaches  to  Granada. 

A  summons  was  then  sent  to  the  principal  towns  of 
Andalusia,  requiring  them  to  raise  fresh  levies  for  the  war, 
who  were  to  be  encouraged  by  promises  of  better  pay  than 
had  before  been  given.  But  these  promises  did  not  weigh 
so  much  with  the  soldiers  as  the  knowledge  that  Don  John 
of  Austria  was  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition ;  and  nobles 
and  cavaliers  came  thronging  to  the  war,  with  their  well- 
armed  retainers,  in  such  numbers  that  the  king  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  publish  another  ordinance,  prohibiting  any,  without 
e.xpress  permission,  from  joining  the  service.^ 

All  now  was  bustle  and  excitement  in  Granada,  as  the 
new  levies  came  in,  and  the  old  ones  were  receiving  a  better 
organization.  Indeed,  Don  John  had  been  closely  occupied, 
for  some  time,  with  introducing  reforms  among  :hc  troops 
quartered  in  the  city,  who,  from  causes  already  mentioned, 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  the  most  alarming  insubordination. 
A  similar  spirit  had  infected  the  officers,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  suspend  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  out  of  forty-five  captains  from  their  com- 
mands.^' —  Such  were  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
youthful  hero  was  to  enter  on  his  first  campaign. 

Fortunately,  in  the  retainers  of  the  great  lords  and  cava- 
liers he  had  a  body  of  well-appointed  and  well-disciplined 
troops,  who  were  actuated  by  higher  motives  than  the 
mere  love  of  plunder.^*     His  labors,  moreover,  did  much  to 

'•  "  P^ntriKli6.sr  por  Espafia  la  fama  dc  su  iila  sobrr  Clalrra.  i  moviAso 
la  noblrza  drlla  con  tAntn  calor.  quo  fur  nprp.sario  dar  al  Hoi  a  ontcnder 
CHIP  no  era  ron  «u  volvintad  ir  Cavallrrofl  8in  liooncia  a  srrvir  en  aquella 
empresa."      Mendoza,   Ouerra  de  Oranada,   p.   250. 

"  "  Haviaii  Ijw  de.tortlenes  pa-nado  tan  adelante,  que  fue  necesario  para 
remediallan  linrer  dcmostracion  no  vista  ni  lefda  en  loa  fiempos  paMad(M», 
en  la  Ruerra  :  siisp«'ridiT  treinta  i  dos  Papitanes  de  qiiarenta  i  uno  que 
havia,   ron    iioiiihrc   de   reforniarion. "      Ihiil.,   p.   2.37. 

"  "Tamhien  la  Rente  emhiada  por  Ioh  Sefiores,  e«roKida,  iRnal,  di.sri- 
filinada,  movidos  por  obligacioD  de  virtud  idcseodc  acrcditarsua  pcrsonas." 
Ibid.,  p.  234. 
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restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  regiments  quartered  in 
Granada.  But  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  work  of  reform  had  impaired  his  health.  This 
drew  forth  a  kind  remonstrance  from  Philip,  who  wrote  to 
his  brother  not  thus  to  overtask  his  strength,  but  to  remem- 
ber that  he  had  need  of  his  services;  telling  him  to  remind 
Quixada  that  he  must  watch  over  him  more  carefully. 
"And  God  grant,"  he  concluded,  "that  your  health  may 
be  soon  reestablished."  The  affectionate  solicitude  con- 
stantly shown  for  his  brother's  welfare  in  the  king's  letters, 
was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  in  one  of  so  phlegmatic 
a  temperament,  and  who  was  usually  so  little  demonstrative 
in  the  expression  of  his  feelings. 

Before  entering  on  his  great  expedition,  Don  John  re- 
solved to  secure  the  safety  of  Granada,  in  his  absence,  by 
the  reduction  of  "  the  robbers'  nest,"  as  the  Spaniards  called 
it,  of  Guejar.  This  was  a  fortified  place,  near  the  confines 
of  the  Alpujarras,  held  by  a  warlike  garrison,  that  frequently 
sallied  out  over  the  neighboring  country,  sometimes  carry- 
ing their  forays  into  the  vega  of  Granada,  and  causing  a 
panic  in  the  capital.  Don  John  formed  his  force  into  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  the  duke  of  Sesa,  while 
the  other  he  proposed  to  lead  in  person.  They  were  to 
proceed  by  different  routes,  and,  meeting  before  the  place, 
to  attack  it  simultaneously  from  opposite  quarters. 

The  duke,  marching  by  the  most  direct  road  across  the 
mountains,  reached  Guejar  first,  and  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  inhabitants,  who  had  received  notice 
of  the  preparations  of  the  Spaniards,  were  already  evacuat- 
ing the  town ;  while  the  garrison  was  formed  in  order  of  bat- 
tle to  cover  their  retreat.  After  a  short  skirmish  with  the 
rear-guard,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides, 
the  victorious  Spaniards,  without  following  up  their  advan- 
tage, marched  into  the  town,  and  took  possession  of  the 
works  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Don  John,  on  arriving  some 
hours  later  before  Guejar,  to  see  the  Castilian  flag  floating 
from  its  ramparts;  and  his  indignation  was  roused  as  he 
found  that  the  laurels  he  had  designed  for  his  own  brow 
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hivd  been  thus  unceremoniously  snatched  from  him  b\' 
another.  "With  eyes,"  says  the  chronicler,  "glowing  like 
coals  of  fire,"  ^°  he  turned  on  the  duke  of  Sesa,  and  demanded 
an  explanation  of  the  affair.  But  he  soon  found  that  the 
blame,  if  blame  there  were,  was  to  be  laid  on  one  whom 
he  felt  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  rebuke.  This  was 
Luis  Quixada,  who,  in  his  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  his 
ward,  had  caused  the  army  to  be  conducted  b}-  a  circuitous 
route,  that  brought  it  thus  late  upon  the  field.  I^ut  though 
Don  Joiiii  uttered  no  word  of  rel)uko,  he  maintained  a 
moody  silence,  that  plainly  showed  his  vexation;  and,  as 
the  soldiers  remarked,  not  a  morsel  of  food  passed  his  lips 
until  he  had  reached  Granada.'" 

The  constant  supervision  maintained  over  him  by  Quixada, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  encouraged  by  the  king,  was  a 
subject  of  frequent  remark  among  the  troops.  It  nmst  have 
afforded  no  little  embarrassment  and  mortification  to  Don 
Jcjhn,  —  alike  ill  suited,  as  it  was,  to  his  age,  his  aspiring 
temper,  and  his  station.  For  his  station  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  made  him  responsible,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  for  the  measures  of  the  campaign.  Yet,  in  his 
dependent  situation,  he  had  tiie  power  neither  to  decide  on 
the  plan  of  operations,  nor  to  carry  it  into  execution.  — 
Not  many  days  were  to  elapse  before  the  death  of  his  kind- 
liearted  monitor  was  to  relieve  him  from  the  jealous  over- 
sight that  so  much  chafed  his  spirit,  and  to  open  to  him  an 
independent  career  of  glory,  such  as  might  satisfy  the  ut- 
most cravings  of  his  ambition. 

^  "  Piisipronsolo  los  ojos  pncpndido.s  como  hrasa  ile  jiiiro  corage."  Mar- 
mol.  Rebflioii  do  (iranada,  toiii.  II.  p.  224. 

"*  "Sin  fomer  borado  i-n  todo  ufjiH'l  diu  .si-  v(>lvi6  &  la  ciudad  de  CJra- 
nada. "     Ibid.,  p.  225. 


One  of  fill'  atitlioritirs  of  the  KT'^ntcst  iriiportanro,  and  most  frpf|npntly 
rited  in  thi.s  Book,  a-M  the  reader  may  have  noticed,  i.s  Diego  Hurtado  de 
Mendoza.  He  belonged  to  one  of  tlie  most  illustriou.s  liouse.s  in  Castile,  — 
a  house  not  more  prominent  for  its  rank  than  for  the  great  abilities  dis- 
played by  its  memben*  in  the  various  walks  <»f  rivil  and  military  life,  as 
well  as  for  their  rare  intellectual  culture,      .No  one  of  the  great   families  of 
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Spain  has  furnished  so  fruitful  a  theme  for  the  pen  of  both  the  chronicler 
and  the  bard. 

He  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  marquis  of  Mondejar,  and  was  born  in  the 
year  1503  at  Granada,  where  his  father  filled  the  office  held  by  his  ances- 
tors of  captain-general  of  the  province.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to 
Salamanca,  and  passed  with  credit  through  the  course  of  studies  taught 
in  its  venerable  university.  While  there  he  wrote  —  for,  though  printed 
anonymously,  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  distrust  the  authorship  — 
his  famous  "Lazarillo  de  Tonnes,"  the  origin  of  that  class  of  picaresco 
novels,  as  they  are  styled,  which  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  Cas- 
tilian  literature,  and  the  best  specimen  of  which,  strange  to  saj-,  was  fur- 
nished by  the  hand  of  a  foreigner,  —  the  "Gil  Bias"  of  Le  Sage. 

Mendoza  had  been  ilestined  to  the  church,  for  which  the  extensive  pat- 
ronage of  his  familj'  offered  obvious  advantages.  But  the  taste  of  the 
young  man,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his  novel,  took  another  direction, 
and  he  persuaded  his  father  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  army,  and  take  ser- 
vice under  the  banner  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Mendoza 's  love  of  letters  did 
not  desert  him  in  the  camp;  and  he  availed  himself  of  such  intervals  as 
occurred  between  the  campaigns  to  continue  his  studies,  especially  in  the 
ancient  languages,  in  the  principal  universities  of  Italy. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  person  of  such  remarkable  endowments  as 
Mendoza,  the  more  conspicuous  from  his  social  position,  should  escape  tlie 
penetrating  eye  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who,  independently  of  his  scholarsliip, 
recognized  in  the  young  noble  a  decided  talent  for  political  affairs.  In 
1538  the  emperor  appointed  him  ambassador  to  Venice,  a  capital  for  which 
the  literary  enterprises  of  the  Aldi  were  every  day  winning  a  higher  reputa- 
tion in  the  republic  of  letters.  Here  Mendoza  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  accomplishing  a  work  which  he  had  much  at  heart,  —  the  formation 
of  a  library.  It  was  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  in  that  da^-,  when  books 
and  manuscripts  were  to  be  gathered  from  obscure,  often  remote  sources, 
and  at  the  large  cost  paid  for  objects  of  virtu.  A  good  office  which  he 
had  the  means  of  rendering  the  sultan,  by  the  redemption  from  captivity 
of  a  Turkish  prisoner  of  rank,  was  requited  by  a  magnificent  present  of 
Greek  manuscripts,  worth  more  tlian  gold  in  the  eyes  of  Mendoza.  It  was 
from  his  collection  that  the  first  edition  of  Josephus  was  given  to  the  world. 
While  freely  indulging  his  taste  for  literary  occupations  in  his  intervals  of 
leisure,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  mission  with  an  ability  that  fully 
vindicated  his  appointment  as  minister  to  the  wily  republic.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  to  represent 
the  emperor  in  that  body.  He  joined  freely  in  the  discussions  of  the  con- 
clave, and  enforced  the  \-iews  of  his  sovereign  with  a  strength  of  reasoning 
and  a  fervid  eloquence  that  produced  a  powerful  impression  on  his  audi- 
ence. The  independence  he  displayed  recommended  him  for  the  delicate 
task  of  presenting  the  remonstrances  of  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  papal 
court  against  the  removal  of  the  council  to  Bologna.  This  he  did  with  a 
degree  of  frankness  to  which  the  pontifical  ear  was  but  little  accustomed, 
and  which,  if  it  failed  to  bend  the  proud  spirit  of  Paul  the  Third,  had  its 
effect   on   his   successor. 

Mendoza,  from  whatever  cause,  does  not  seem  to  have  stood  so  high  in 
the  favor  of  Philip  the  Second  as  in  that  of  his  father.  Perhaps  he  had 
too  lofty  a  nature  to  stoop  to  that  implicit  deference  which  Philip  exacted 
from  the  highest  as  well  as  the  humblest  who  approached  him.  At  length, 
in  1568,  Mendoza's  own  misconduct  brought  him,  with  good  reason,  into 
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disgrace  witli  his  ma.'^ti'r.  IIi>  fiigapt'd  in  :i  hrawl  with  aiiotlior  courtier 
in  the  palace;  and  the  >can(iah)U.s  Mcene,  of  wliich  the  reader  will  find  an 
account  in  the  procedinK  l^ook,  took  place  when  the  prince  of  Asturias, 
Don  Carlos,  was  breathing  his  last.  'I'lie  offending  parties  were  punished 
first  by  imprisonmi'nt,  and  then  by  banislnnent  from  Madrid.  Mendoza, 
who  wa.s  sixty-five  years  of  age  at  this  time,  withdrew  to  Cranada,  his 
native  place.  Hut  he  had  passed  too  nmch  of  his  life  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  court  to  be  content  with  a  provincial  residence.  He  accordingly 
made  repeated  efforts  to  soften  his  sovereign's  displeasure,  and  to  obtain 
sonje  mitigation  of  liis  sentence.  These  efforts,  as  may  be  believed,  were 
unavailing ;  ami  the  illustrious  exile  took  at  length  the  wdser  course  of 
submitting  to  his  fate  and  seeking  consolation  in  the  couipanionship  of 
his  books,  —  steady  friends,  whose  worth  he  now  fully  proved  in  the  hour 
of  adversity.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Arabic,  to  which  he 
was  naturally  led  by  his  resilience  in  a  capital  filled  with  the  monuments 
of  Arabian  art.  He  al.so  amused  his  leisure  by  writing  verses ;  and  hia 
labors  combined  with  those  of  Hoscan  antl  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  to  natural- 
ize in  Castile  those  more  refined  forms  of  Italian  versification  that  made 
an  important  epoch  in  the  national  literature. 

But  the  great  work  to  which  he  devoted  himself  was  the  history  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  Moriscoes,  which,  occurring  <luring  his  residence  in  Gra- 
nada, may  be  said  to  have  passed  before  his  eyes.  For  this  he  had,  more- 
over, obvious  facilities,  for  he  was  the  near  kinsman  of  the  captain-general, 
and  was  personally  acquainted  with  those  who  had  the  direction  of  affairs. 
The  result  of  his  labors  was  a  work  of  inestimable  value,  though  of  no 
great  bulk,  —  being  less  a  history  of  events  than  a  commentary  on  such  a 
history.  The  author  explores  the  cau.ses  of  these  events.  He  introduces 
the  reader  into  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  Vmikes  him  acquainted  witli  the  in- 
trigues of  the  different  factions,  both  in  the  court  and  in  the  camp,  unfolds 
the  policy  of  the  government  and  tlie  plans  of  the  campaigns,  —  in  short, 
enables  him  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  sec  the  secret  working  of 
the  machinery,  so  caref\illy  shrouded  from  the  vulgar  eye. 

The  value  which  the  work  derived  from  the  author's  access  to  these 
recontlite  sources  of  information  is  much  enhanced  by  its  independent 
sj)irit.  In  a  country  where  few  dared  even  think  for  themselves,  Mendoza 
b<»th  tluKiglit  with  freedom  and  freely  expre.sseil  his  thoughts.  Proof  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  caustic  tone  of  his  criticism  on  tin-  conduct  of  the 
govenunent,  and  by  the  candor  which  he  sometimes  ventures  to  display 
when  noticing  the  wrongs  of  the  Moriscoes.  This  independence  of  the 
Jiistorian,  we  may  well  believe,  could  have  found  little  favor  with  the  ad- 
ministration. It  may  have  been  the  cause  that  the  book  was  not  pul>- 
lished  till  after  the  reign  of  Philip  the  S«>cond,  and  many  yeare  after  its 
author's  death. 

The  literary  execution  of  tlie  work  is  not  its  least  remarkable  feature. 
In.Htea<l  of  the  dr-sultory  aiul  gossiping  style  of  the  ("astilian  chronicler, 
every  page  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  cla.ssics.  Indeetl  Men- 
«lf)ra  is  commonly  thrxight  to  have  delibernti'ly  forme<l  his  style  on  that  of 
Salhiflt  ;  but  I  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  1  icknor,  who.  in  a  luminous  criti- 
cism on  Mendoza,  in  his  great  work  on  Spanish  Literature,  expreasea  the 
opinion  that  the  ('astilian  hist<irian  formed  his  style  quite  as  much  on  that 
of  Tacitus  as  of  Sallust.  Incleed,  some  of  Mendoza 's  most  celebrated  pas- 
sages are  f»bvious  imitations  of  the  former  historian,  of  whom  he  constantly 
rcniind.M  us  by  the  singular  ronipact ncss  and  energy  of  his  diction,  by  his 
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power  of  delineating  a  portrait  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pencil,  and  by  his 
free  criticism  on  the  chief  actors  of  the  drama,  conveyed  in  language  full 
of  that  practical  wisdom  which,  in  Mendoza's  case,  was  the  result  of  a  large 
acquaintance  with  pubhc  affairs.  We  recognize  also  the  defects  incident 
to  the  style  he  has  chosen,  —  rigidity  and  constraint,  with  a  frequent  use 
of  elhpsis,  in  a  way  that  does  violence  to  the  national  idiom,  and,  worst  of 
all,  that  obscurity  wliich  arises  from  the  effort  to  be  brief.  Mendoza  hurts 
his  book,  moreover,  by  an  unseasonable  display  of  learning,  which,  how- 
ever it  may  be  pardoned  by  the  antiquary,  comes  hke  an  impertinent  epi- 
sode to  break  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  But,  with  all  its  defects,  the 
work  is  a  remarkable  production  for  the  time,  and,  appearing  in  the  midst 
of  the  romantic  literature  of  Spain,  we  regard  it  with  the  same  feeUng  of 
surprise  which  the  traveller  might  experience  who  should  meet  with  a 
classic  Doric  temple  in  the  midst  of  the  fantastic  structures  of  China  or 
Hindostan. 

Not  long  after  Mendoza  had  completed  his  liistorj-,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  Madrid,  not  to  reside  there,  but  to  attend  to  some  personal 
affairs.  He  had  hardly  reached  the  capital  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
mortal  illness,  which  carried  him  off  in  April,  1575,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age.  Shortly  before  his  deatli  he  gave  his  rich  collection  of 
books  and  manuscripts  to  his  obdurate  master,  who  placed  them,  agreeably 
to  the  donor's  desire,  in  the  Escorial,  where  they  still  form  an  interesting 
portion  of  a  library  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so  little  is  really 
known  by  the  world. 

The  most  copious  notice,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  of  the  hfe  of 
Mendoza,  is  that  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Inigo  Lopez  de  A%'ila,  and  pre- 
fixed to  the  Valencian  edition  of  the  "Guerra  de  Granada,"  published  in 
1776.  But  his  countr\-men  have  been  ever  ready  to  do  honor  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  who,  by  the  brilliant  success  which  he  achieved  as  a  statesman, 
a  diplomatist,  a  novelist,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  has  estabUshed  a  repu- 
tation for  versatility  of  genius  second  to  none  in  the  literature  of  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Rebellion  of  the  Moriscoes 

Don  John  takes  the  Field.  —  Investment  of  Galora.  —  Fierce  Assaults.  — 
Preparations  for  a  la-st  Attack.  —  Explosion  of  the  Mines.  —  Desperation 
of  the  Moriscoes.  —  Cruel  Massacre.  —  Galera  demolished. 

1570 

Don  John  lost  no  time  in  completing  the  arrangements 
for  his  expedition.  The  troops,  as  they  reached  Granada, 
were  for  the  most  part  sent  forward  to  join  the  army  under 
Los  Velez,  on  the  east  of  the  Alpujarras,  where  that  com- 
mander was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Galera,  though  with 
but  little  prospect  of  reducing  the  place.  He  was  soon, 
however,  to  be  superseded  by  Don  John. 

Philip,  unable  to  close  his  ears  against  the  representa- 
tions of  his  brother,  as  well  as  those  of  more  experienced 
captains  in  the  service,  had  at  length  reluctantly  come  to 
a  conviction  of  the  unfitness  of  Los  Velez  for  the  command. 
Yet  he  had  a  partiality  for  the  veteran;  and  he  was  willing 
to  spare  him,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mortification  of  seeing 
him.self  supplanted  by  his  young  rival.  In  his  letters,  the 
king  repeatedly  enjoined  it  on  his  brother  to  treat  the 
nuirquis  with  the  utmost  deference,  and  to  countenance  no 
reports  circulated  to  his  prejudice.  In  an  epistle  filled  with 
instructions  for  the  campaign,  dated  the  twenty-sixth  of 
November,  the  king  told  Don  John  to  be  directed  on  all 
occasions  by  the  counsels  of  Quixada  and  Requesens.  He 
was  to  show  the  greatest  respect  for  the  marquis,  and  to 
give  him  to  understand  that  he  should  be  governed  by  his 
opinions.  "But  in  point  of  fact,"  said  Philip,  "should  his 
opinion  clash  at  any  time  with  that  of  the  two  other  coun- 
sellors, you  are  to  be  governed  by  theirs."  ' 

'  "Y  porrjup  poflria  «er  que  orflrnase  nl  marf]ii<'>s  de  los  Velez  qne  que- 
dase  con   vo.h  y  os  aconseja.'tp,  convendrd  en  est*-  ca.so  cjue  vos  le  mostreis 

38« 
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On  Quixada  and  Requesens  he  was  indeed  always  to 
rely,  never  setting  up  his  own  judgment  in  opposition  to 
theirs.  He  was  to  move  with  caution,  and,  instead  of  the 
impatient  spirit  of  a  boy,  to  show  the  circumspection  of  one 
possessed  of  military  experience.  "In  this  way,"  concluded 
his  royal  monitor,  "you  will  not  only  secure  the  favor  of 
your  sovereign,  but  establish  your  reputation  with  the 
world."  ^  —  It  is  evident  that  Philip  had  discerned  traits 
in  the  character  of  Don  John  which  led  him  to  distrust 
somewhat  his  capacity  for  the  high  station  in  which  he 
was  placed.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  hesitating 
and  timid  policy  of  Philip  was  less  favorable  to  success  in 
military  operations,  than  the  bold  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
belonged  to  his  brother.  However  this  may  be,  Don  John, 
notwithstanding  his  repeated  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
was  of  too  ardent  a  temperament  to  be  readily  affected  by 
these  admonitions  of  his  prudent  adviser. 

The  military  command  in  Granada  was  lodged  by  the 
prince  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Sesa,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
had  gathered  a  sufficient  force,  was  to  march  into  the  western 
district  of  the  Alpujarras,  and  there  create  a  diversion  in 
favor  of  Don  John.  A  body  of  four  thousand  troops  was 
to  remain  in  Granada;  and  the  commander-in-chief,  having 
thus  completed  his  dispositions  for  the  protection  of  the 
capital,  set  forth  on  his  expedition  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
December,  at  the  head  of  a  force  amounting  only  to  three 
thousand  foot  and  four  hundred  horse.  With  these  troops 
went  a  numerous  body  of  volunteers,  the  flower  of  the 
Andalusian  chivalry,  who  had  come  to  win  renown  under 
the  banner  of  the  young  leader. 

He  took  the  route  through  Guadix,  and  on  the  third  day 
reached  the  ancient  city  of  Baza,  memorable  for  the  siege 

muy  buena  cara  y  le  trateis  muy  bien  y  le  dels  d  entender  que  tomais  su 
parecer,  mas  que  en  efecto  tomeis  el  de  los  que  he  dicho  cuando  fuesen  dife- 
rentes  del  suvo."  Carta  del  Rev  d  D.  Juan  de  Austria,  26  de  Noviembre, 
1569,  MS. 

^  "Y  que  OS  goberneis  como  si  hubi^sedes  visto  mucha  guerra  y  halld- 
doos  en  ella,  que  os  digo  que  eomigo  y  con  todos  ganeis  harta  mas  reputa- 
cion  en  gobernaros  desta  nianera,  que  no  haciendo  alguna  mocedad  que  d 
todos  nos  costare  caro."     Ibid.,  MS. 
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it  hud  sustained  uiuliT  his  victorious  ancestors,  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Here  he  was  met  by  Requesens,  who,  besides 
a  reinforcement  of  troops,  brought  with  him  a  train  of 
h.eavv  ordnance  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition.  The 
guns  were  sent  forward,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  Clalera; 
but,  on  leaving  Baza,  Don  John  received  the  astounding 
tidings  that  the  marquis  of  Los  Velez  had  already  abandoned 
the  .«iege,  and  drawn  off  his  whole  force  to  the  neighboring 
town  of  Ciucscar. 

In  fact,  the  rumor  had  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  the 
testy  old  chief,  that  Don  John  was  speedily  coming  to  take 
charge  of  the  war,  than  he  swore  in  his  wrath,  that,  if  the 
report  were  true,  he  would  abandon  the  .^^iege  and  throw  up 
his  command.  Yet  those  who  knew  liim  best  did  not  think 
him  capable  of  so  mad  an  act.  He  kept  his  word,  however; 
and  when  he  learned  that  Don  John  was  on  the  way,  he 
broke  up  his  encampment,  and  withdrew,  as  above  stated, 
to  Guescar.  By  this  course  he  left  the  adjacent  country 
open  to  the  incursions  of  the  Moriscoes  of  Galerj. ;  while  no 
care  was  taken  to  provide  even  for  the  safety  of  the  convoys 
which,  from  time  to  time,  came  laden  with  supplies  for  the 
besieging  army. 

This  extraordinary  conduct  gave  no  dissatisfaction  to  his 
troops,  who,  long  since  disgusted  with  the  fiery  yet  imbecile 
character  of  their  general,  looked  with  pleasure  to  the 
prospect  of  joining  the  .standard  of  so  popular  a  chieftain  as 
John  of  Austria.  Kven  the  indignation  felt  by  the  latter 
at  the  senseless  proceeding  of  the  marquis  was  forgotten 
in  the  satisfaction  he  experienced  at  being  thus  relieved 
from  the  embarras.sments  which  his  rival's  overweening 
|)retensi()ns  could  not  have  failed  to  cause  him  in  the  cam- 
paign. Don  John  might  now,  with  a  good  grace,  and  with- 
out any  cost  to  himself,  make  all  the  concessions  to  the 
veteran  so  strenuou.sly  demanded  by  Philip.  —  It  was  in 
this  amiable  mood  that  the  prince  pushed  forward  his 
march,  eager  to  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  mitdit  ;iris(>  from  the  marquis's  abandonment  of  his 
post. 

As  he  drew  iic:ir  to  ( iiif-i:ir.  he  belield  the  old  nobleman 
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riding  towards  him  at  the  head  of  his  retainers,  with  a  stiff 
and  stately  port,  hke  one  who  had  no  concessions  or  ex- 
planations to  make  for  himself.  Without  alighting  from 
his  horse,  as  he  drew  near  the  prince,  he  tendered  him 
obeisance  by  kissing  the  hand  which  the  latter  graciously 
extended  towards  him.  "Noble  marquis,"  said  Don  John, 
"your  great  deeds  have  shed  a  lustre  over  your  name.  I 
consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  you.  Fear  not  that 
your  authority  will  be  in  the  least  abridged  by  mine.  The 
soldiers  under  my  command  will  obey  you  as  implicitly  as 
myself.  I  pray  you  to  look  on  me  as  a  son,  filled  with 
feelings  of  reverence  for  your  valor  and  your  experience, 
and  designing  on  all  occasions  to  lean  on  your  counsels  for 
support."  ^ 

The  courteous  and  respectful  tone  of  the  prince  seems  to 
have  had  its  effect  on  the  iron  nature  of  the  marquis,  as  he 
replied:  "There  is  no  Spaniard  living  who  has  a  stronger 
desire  than  I  have  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  the 
distinguished  brother  of  my  sovereign,  or  who  would  prob- 
ably be  a  greater  gainer  by  serving  under  his  banner.  But 
to  speak  with  my  usual  plainness,  I  wish  to  withdraw  to 
my  own  house;  for  it  would  never  do  for  me,  old  as  I  am, 
to  hold  the  post  of  a  subaltern."  *  He  then  accompanied 
Don  John  back  to  the  town,  giving  him,  as  they  rode  along, 
some  account  of  the  siege  and  of  the  strength  of  the  place. 
On  reaching  the  quarters  reserved  for  the  commander-in- 
chief,  Los  Velez  took  leave  of  the  prince;  and,  without 
further  ceremony,  gathering  his  knights  and  followers  about 
him,  and  escorted  by  a  company  of  horse,  he  rode  off  in  the 
direction  of  his  town  of  Velez  Blanco,  which  was  situated 
at  no  great  distance,  amidst  the  wild  scenery  stretching 
toward  the  frontiers  of  Murcia.  Here  among  the  moun- 
tains he  lived  in  a  retirement  that  would  have  been  more 

'"I  que  seals  obedecido  de  toda  mi  gente,  haciendolo  yo  asimismo 
como  hijo  vxiestro,  acatando  vuestro  valor  i  canas,  i  amparandome  en  to- 
das  ocasiones  de  vuestros  consejos."  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  p. 
260. 

*  "Pues  no  conviene  a  mi  cdad  anciana  haver  de  scr  cabo  de  esquadra." 
Ibid.,  loc.  cit. 
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honorable  had  it  not  been  purchased  by  so  flagrant  a  breach 
of  duty.^ 

The  whole  story  is  singularly  characteristic,  not  merely 
of  the  man,  but  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Had  so 
high-hanilcd  and  audacious  a  proceetling  occurred  in  our 
day.  no  rank,  iiowcver  exalted,  could  have  screened  the 
offender  from  punishment.  As  it  was,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  attempt  was  made  at  an  inquiry  into  the  mar- 
quis's contluct.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  i  (insidering 
that  it  involved  such  disrespect  to  a  sovereign  littU^  dis- 
posed to  treat  with  lenity  any  want  of  deference  to  himself. 
—  The  explanation  of  the  lenity  shown  by  him  on  the 
present  occasion  may  perhaps  be  found,  not  in  any  tender- 
ness for  the  reputation  of  his  favorite,  but  in  Philip's  per- 
ceiving that  the  further  prosecution  of  the  affair  would  only 
serve  to  give  greater  publicity  to  his  own  egregious  error  in 
retaining  Los  Velez  in  the  command,  when  his  conduct  and 
the  warnings  of  others  should  long  ago  have  been  regarded 
as  proof  of  his  incapacity. 

On  the  marquis's  departure  Don  John  lost  no  time  in 
resuming  his  march,  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  now 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse, 
besides  a  brilliant  array  of  chivalry,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  come  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  war.  A  few  hours 
brought  the  troops  before  Galera;  and  Don  John  proceeded 
at  once  to  reconnoitre  the  ground.  In  this  survey  he  was 
attended  by  Quixada,  Heque.sens,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  cavalry.  Having  completed  his  observations,  he  made 
his  arrangements  for  investing  the  place. 

The  town  of  Galera  occupied  a  site  singularly  picturesque. 
This,  however,  had  been  selected,  certainly  not  from  any 
regard  to  its  romantic  beauty,  still  less  for  purposes  of 
convenience,  but  for  those  of  defence  against  an  enemy,  — 
a  circumstance  of  the  first  importance  in  a  mountain  coun- 

*  Tbf  rimr<niis  of  1,oh  Volcz  wn-s  iifti-n^anl.x  suniinoni'<l  to  Muilrid,  wliorc 
ho  long  roiitiiiiicil  to  orrujiv  an  iiii|H>rtntit  placo  in  the  council  of  state, 
npjinrrntly  witliout  any  iliniiiuition  of  the  tovbI  favor. 

For  the  prrrcding  pimos  consult  Mnrmol,  RoboHon  <lc  Ornnada,  tom. 
n.  pp.  220-2.32;  Mfn«lor.a.  Cliicrra  <!<•  Cirannda,  pp.  2.')7-2r>() ;  Hcrrcra, 
Hiat.  General,  totn.  I.  i>p.  777,  77S  ;    HIcdn,  Cronicn,  |ip.  73.1,  734. 
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try  so  wild  and  warlike  as  that  in  which  Galcra  stood.  The 
singular  shape  of  the  rocky  eminence  which  it  covered  was 
supposed,  with  its  convex  summit,  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  galley  with  its  keel  uppermost.  From  this 
resemblance  the  town  had  derived  its  name.® 

The  summit  was  crowned  by  a  castle,  which  in  the  style 
of  its  architecture  bore  evident  marks  of  antiquity.  It 
was  defended  by  a  wall,  much  of  it  in  so  ruinous  a  condi- 
tion as  to  be  little  better  than  a  mass  of  stones  loosely  put 
together.  At  a  few  paces  from  the  fortress  stood  a  ravelin. 
But  neither  this  outwork  nor  the  castle  itself  could  boast 
of  any  other  piece  of  artillery  than  two  falconets,  captured 
from  Los  Velez  during  his  recent  siege  of  the  place,  and 
now  mounted  on  the  principal  edifice.  Even  these  had  been 
so  injudiciously  placed  as  to  give  little  annoyance  to  an 
enemy. 

The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  stretched  along  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summit,  and  descended  by  a  bold  declivity 
the  northwestern  side  of  the  hill  to  a  broad  plain  known  as 
the  Eras,  or  "  Gardens."  Through  this  plain  flowed  a  stream 
of  considerable  depth,  which,  as  it  washed  the  base  of  the 
town  on  its  northern  side,  formed  a  sort  of  moat  for  its 
protection  on  that  quarter.  On  the  side  towards  the 
Gardens,  the  town  was  defended  by  a  ditch  and  a  wall  now 
somewhat  dilapidated.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
this  quarter  w-as  a  church  with  its  belfry  or  tower,  now- 
converted  into  a  fortress,  which,  in  default  of  cannon,  had 
been  pierced  with  loopholes  and  filled  with  musketeers,  — 
forming  altogether  an  outwork  of  considerable  strength, 
and  commanding  the  approaches  to  the  town. 

*  The  punning  attractions  of  the  name  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by 
the  ballad-makers  of  the  day.  See  in  particular  the  rornancr  (one  of  the 
be.<t,  it  may  be  added,  —  and  no  great  praise,  —  in  Hita's  second  volume) 
beginning, 

"  Mastredaffes  marinoros 
de  Huescv  y  otro  lupir 
lian  annado'una  Galera 
que  no  la  hay  tal  en  la  mar. 
■No  tiene  voLi,*.  ni  remo*. 
y  navoirar,  y  hace  mal,"  — 

and  .<5o  on.  for  more  stanzas  than  the  reader  will  care  to  see.     Guerras  de 

Granada,  torn.   II.   p.  400. 
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On  two  of  its  sidos,  tlie  rock  on  whicli  Galcra  rested 
descended  almost  perpendicularly,  forming  the  walls  of  a 
ravine  fenced  in  on  the  opposite  quarter  by  precipitous  hills, 
and  thus  presenting  a  sort  of  natural  ditch  on  a  gigantic 
scale  for  the  protection  of  the  place.  The  houses  rose 
one  above  another,  on  a  succession  of  terraces,  so  steep  that 
in  many  instances  the  roof  of  one  building  scarcely  reached 
the  foundation  of  the  one  above  it.  The  houses  which 
occupied  the  same  terrace,  and  stood  therefore  on  the  same 
level,  might  be  regarded  as  so  many  fortresses.  Their  walls, 
which,  after  the  Moorish  fashion,  were  ill  provided  with 
lattices,  were  pierced  with  loopholes,  that  gave  the  marks- 
men within  the  command  of  the  streets  on  which  they 
fronted ;  and  these  streets  were  still  further  protected  by 
barricades  thrown  across  them  at  only  fifty  paces'  distance 
from  each  other. ^  Thus  the  whole  place  bristled  over  with 
fortifications,  or  rather  seemed  like  one  great  fortification 
itself,  which  nature  had  combined  with  art  to  make  im- 
pregnable. 

It  was  well  victualled  for  a  siege,  at  least  with  grain,  of 
which  there  was  enough  in  the  magazines  for  two  years' 
con.sumption.  Water  was  supplied  by  the  neighboring 
river,  to  which  access  had  been  obtained  by  a  subterranean 
gallery,  lately  excavated  in  the  rock.  These  necessaries  of 
life  the  Moriscoes  could  command.  But  they  were  miser- 
ably deficient  in  what,  in  their  condition,  was  scarcely  less 
important,  —  fire-arms  and  ammunition.  They  had  no 
artillery  except  the  two  falconets  before  noticed;  and  they 
were  so  poorly  provided  with  muskets  as  to  be  mainly 
dependent  on  arrows,  stones,  and  other  missiles,  such  as 
had  filled  the  armories  of  their  ancestors.  To  these  might 
be  added  swords  and  some  other  weapons  for  hand-to-hand 
combat.  Of  defensive  armor  they  were  almost  wholly 
destitute.     But   they   were  animated   by  an   heroic  spirit, 

'  "Las  tonian  los  Moros  barrpada-s  dp  cincuenta  en  nincuenta  paflOH,  y 
hpchofl  murtios  travcscs  de  una  parte  y  dp  otro  en  la.s  pu«Tta.s  y  paredps  dp 
lafl  casa.H,  para  lirrir  &  su  salvo  A  los  que  f\ip«pn  pa.sando."  Marmol,  RpHp- 
lion  de  Clranacla,   torn.    11.  p.  2,34. 

Thp  bpftf  and  by  far  tlir  most  minute  account  of  the  topography  of 
Galcra  is  jjivrn  by  fliis  nnthor. 
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of  more  worth  than  breastplate  or  helmet,  and  to  a  man 
they  were  prepared  to  die  rather  than  surrender. 

The  fighting  men  of  the  place  amounted  to  three  thou- 
sand, not  including  four  hundred  mercenaries,  chiefly 
Turks  and  adventurers  from  the  Barbary  shore.  The  town 
was,  moreover,  encumbered  with  some  four  thousand  women 
and  children;  though,  as  far  as  the  women  were  concerned, 
they  should  not  be  termed  an  encumbrance  in  a  place 
where  there  was  no  scarcity  of  food;  for  they  showed  all 
the  constancy  and  contempt  of  danger  possessed  by  the 
men,  whom  they  aided  not  only  by  tending  the  sick  and 
wounded,  but  by  the  efficient  services  they  rendered  them 
in  action.  The  story  of  this  siege  records  several  examples 
of  these  Morisco  heroines,  whose  ferocious  valor  emulated 
the  doughtiest  achievements  of  the  other  sex.  It  is  not 
strange  that  a  place  so  strong  in  itself,  where  the  women 
were  animated  by  as  brave  a  spirit  as  the  men,  should  have 
bid  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  an  enemy  like  Los  Velez, 
though  backed  by  an  army  in  the  outset  at  least  as  formi- 
dable in  point  of  numbers  as  that  which  now  sat  down  before 
it  under  the  command  of  John  of  Austria.^ 

Having  concluded  his  survey  of  the  ground,  the  Spanish 
general  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  three  batteries, 
to  operate  at  the  same  time  on  different  quarters  of  the 
town.  The  first  and  largest  of  these  batteries,  mounting 
ten  pieces  of  ordnance,  was  raised  on  an  eminence  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ravine.  Though  at  a  greater  distance 
than  was  desirable,  the  position  was  sufficiently  elevated 
to  enable  the  guns  to  command  the  castle  and  the  highest 
parts  of  the  town. 

The  second  battery,  consisting  of  six  heavy  cannon,  was 
established  lower  down  the  ravine,  towards  the   south,  at 

*  Ibid.,  p.  233  et  seq.  —  Vanderhammen,  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  fol.  112, 
113.  —  Hita,  Guerras  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  377  et  .seq. 

Hita  tells  us  he  was  not  present  at  the  siege  of  Galera ;  but  he  had  in 
his  possession  the  diary  of  a  Murcian  officer  named  Tomas  Perez  de  Hevia, 
who  served  through  the  siege,  and  of  whom  Hita  speaks  as  a  person  well 
known  for  his  militarj-  science.  He  says  he  has  conformed  implicitly  to 
Hevia 's  journal,  which  he  commends  for  its  scrupulous  veracity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  some  critics,  the  Murcian  officer,  if  he  merits  this 
encomium,  may  be  thought  to  have  the  advantage  of  Hita  himself. 
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the  distance  of  hardly  more  than  sevent}'  paces  from  the 
perpendicuhir  face  of  the  rock.  The  remaining  battery, 
composed  of  only  three  guns  of  smaller  calibre,  was  erected 
in  the  Gardens,  and  so  placed  as  to  operate  against  the 
tower  which,  as  already  noticed,  was  attached  to  the 
church. 

The  whole  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  belonging  to  the  be- 
siegers did  not  exceed  twenty.  But  they  were  hourly  expect- 
ing a  reinforcement  of  thirteen  more  from  Cartagena.  The 
great  body  of  the  forces  was  disposed  behind  some  high 
ground  on  the  east,  which  effectually  sheltered  the  men  from 
the  fire  of  the  besieged.  The  corps  of  Italian  veterans,  the 
flower  of  the  army,  was  stationed  in  the  Gardens,  under 
command  of  a  gallant  officer  named  Pedro  de  Padilla.  Thus 
the  investment  of  Galera  was  complete. 

The  first  object  of  attack  was  the  tower  in  the  Gardens, 
from  which  the  Moorish  garrison  kept  up  a  teasing  fire  on  the 
Spaniards,  as  they  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
battery,  as  well  as  in  digging  a  trench,  in  that  quarter.  No 
sooner  were  the  guns  in  position  than  they  delivered  their 
fire,  with  such  effect  that  an  opening  was  speedily  made  in 
the  flimsy  masonry  of  the  fortress.  Padilla,  to  whom  the 
assault  was  committed,  led  forward  his  men  gallantly  to  the 
breach,  where  he  was  met  by  the  defenders  with  a  spirit 
ecjual  to  his  own.  A  fierce  combat  ensued.  It  was  not  a 
long  one;  for  the  foremost  assailants  were  soon  reinforced 
by  others,  until  they  overpowered  the  little  garrison  by  num- 
bers, and  such  as  escaped  the  sword  took  refuge  in  the  de- 
fences of  the  town  that  adjoined  the  church. 

riushed  with  his  success  in  thus  easily  carrying  the  tower, 
which  he  garrisoned  with  a  strong  body  of  arquebusiers, 
Don  John  now  determined  to  make  a  regular  assault  on  the 
town,  and  from  this  same  quarter  of  the  Gardens,  as  afford- 
ing the  best  j)oint  of  attack.  The  execution  of  the  affair  he 
intrusted,  as  before,  to  Juan  de  Padilla  and  his  Italian  regi- 
ment. The  guns  were  then  turned  against  the  rampart  and 
the  adjoining  buildings.  Don  John  pushed  forward  the 
siege  with  vigor,  stimulating  the  men  by  his  own  exaniple, 
carrying    fagots    on    his    shoulders    for    constructing     the 
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trenches,  and,  in  short,  performing  the  labors  of  a  common 
soldier.® 

By  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  practicable  breaches 
had  been  effected  in  the  ancient  wall;  and  at  the  appointed 
signal,  Padilla  and  his  veterans  moved  swiftly  forward  to  the 
attack.  They  met  with  little  difficulty  from  the  ditch  or 
from  the  wall,  which,  never  formidable  from  its  height,  now 
presented  more  than  one  opening  to  the  assailants.  They 
experienced  as  little  resistance  from  the  garrison.  But  they 
had  not  penetrated  far  into  the  town  before  the  aspect  of 
things  changed.  Their  progress  was  checked  by  one  of  those 
barricades  already  mentioned  as  stretched  across  the  streets, 
behind  which  a  body  of  musketeers  poured  well-directed 
volleys  into  the  ranks  of  the  Christians.  At  the  same  time, 
from  the  loopholes  in  the  walls  of  the  buildings  came  incessant 
showers  of  musket-balls,  arrows,  stones,  and  other  missiles, 
which  swept  the  exposed  files  of  the  Spaniards,  soon  covering 
the  streets  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the  wounded. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  assailants  stormed  the  houses,  and 
carried  one  intrenchment  after  another.  Each  house  was  a 
separate  fortress;  and  each  succeeding  barricade,  as  the 
ascent  became  steeper,  gave  additional  advantage  to  its  de- 
fenders, by  placing  them  on  a  greater  elevation  above  their 
enemy. 

Thus  beset  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  soldiers  were 
completely  blinded  and  bewildered  by  the  pitiless  storm  which 
poured  on  them  from  their  invisible  foe.  Huddled  together, 
in  their  confusion  they  presented  an  easy  mark  to  the  enemy, 
who  shot  at  random,  knowing  that  every  missile  would  carry 
its  errand  of  death.  It  seemed  that  the  besieged  had 
purposely  drawn  their  foes  into  the  snare,  by  allowing 
them  to  enter  the  town  without  resistance,  until,  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides,  they  were  slaughtered  like  cattle  in  the 
shambles. 

The  fight  had  lasted  an  hour,  when  Padilla,  seeing  his 
best  and  bravest  falling   around  him,  and    being   himself 

•  "Para  que  los  soldados  se  animasen  al  trabajo,  iba  delante  de  todos  d, 
pie,  y  traia  su  haz  acuestas  como  cada  uno,  hasta  ponerlo  en  la  trinchea." 
Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  237. 
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nearly  disabled  by  a  wound,  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  — 
an  order  obeyed  with  such  alacrity,  that  the  Spaniards  left 
numbers  of  their  wounded  comrades  lying  in  the  street,  vainly 
imploring  not  to  be  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies. 
A  greater  number  than  usual  of  officers  and  men  of  rank 
perished  in  the  assault,  their  rich  arms  making  them  a  con- 
spicuous mark  amidst  the  throng  of  assailants.  Among 
others  was  a  soldier  of  distinction  named  Juan  de  Pacheco. 
He  was  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  .James.  He  had  joined 
the  army  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  attack,  having  just 
crossed  the  seas  from  Africa.  He  at  once  requested  Padilla, 
who  was  his  kinsman,  to  allow  him  to  share  in  the  glory  of 
the  day.  In  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  Padilla  lost  sight  of  his 
gallant  relative,  whose  insignia,  proclaiming  him  a  soldier 
of  the  Cross,  made  him  a  peculiar  object  of  detestation 
to  the  Moslems;  and  he  soon  fell,  under  a  multitude  of 
wounds.'" 

The  disasters  of  the  day,  however  mf)rtifying,  were  not  a 
bad  lesson  to  the  young  commander-in-chief,  w^io  saw  the 
nece.ssity  of  more  careful  preparation,  before  renewing  his 
attempt  on  the  place.  He  acknowledged  the  value  of  his 
brother's  counsel,  to  make  free  use  of  artillery  and  mines 
before  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy."  He 
determined  to  open  a  mine  in  the  perpendicular  side  of  the 
rock,  towards  the  ea.st,  and  to  run  it  below  the  castle  and  the 
neighboring  houses  on  the  summit.  For  this  he  employed 
the  services  of  Francesco  de  Molina,  who  had  so  stoutly 
flrfended  Orgiba,  and  who  was  aided  in  the  present  work 
by  a  skilful  Venetian  engineer.  The  rock,  consisting  of  a 
light  and  brittle  sandstone,  was  worked  with  even  less  difh- 
culty  than  had  been  expected.  In  a  short  time  the  gallery 
was  completed,  and  forty-five  barrels  of  powder  were  lodged 
in  it.  .Meanwhile  the  batteries  continued  to  play  with  great 
vivacity  on  the  different  quarters  of  the  town  and  castle. 

">  Ibid.,  pp.  2.3f)-238.  —  Hevia,  ap.  Hita,  Guerra.s  de  Granada,  torn.  II. 
pp.  .18fi,  3S7  Vandorlinmmpn,  Don  .Iiian  dp  Austria,  fol.  113.  —  Fer- 
rcraw,  Hist,  (i'l'spnunp.  torn.  X.  p.   140. 

"  "Convrndrii  p<>r  no  avrntiirar  nin."  Rrnfr  biiona  i\uc  so  haRA  todo  lo 
qup  spa  posihlo  ron  las  niinp.'<  y  nrtillrria,  rfntcs  «lr  vniir  A  las  manos." 
r'artn  dri   Hry  :i   I).  .Iiinii  dc  Avibtria,  G  dc  r'cbrero,  l-ITO,  MS. 
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A  small  breach  was  opened  in  the  latter,  and  many  buildings 
on  the  summit  of  the  rock  were  overthrown.  By  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  January  all  was  ready  for  the  assault. 

It  was  Don  John's  purpose  to  assail  the  place  on  opposite 
quarters.  Padilla,  who  still  smarted  from  his  wound,  was 
to  attack  the  town,  as  before,  on  the  side  towards  the  Gar- 
dens. The  chief  object  of  this  manoeuvre  was  to  create  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  the  principal  assault,  which  was  to  be 
made  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock,  where  the  springing  of 
the  mine,  it  was  expected,  would  open  a  ready  access  to  the 
castle.  The  command  on  this  quarter  was  given  to  a  brave 
officer  named  Antonio  Moreno.  Don  John,  at  the  head  of 
four  thousand  men,  occupied  a  position  which  enabled  him 
to  overlook  the  scene  of  action. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  the 
signal  was  given  by  the  firing  of  a  cannon;  and  Padilla, 
at  the  head  of  his  veterans,  moved  forward  to  the  attack. 
They  effected  their  entrance  into  the  town,  with  even  less 
opposition  than  before ;  for  the  cannonade  from  the  Gardens 
had  blown  away  most  of  the  houses,  garrisoned  by  the  Mos- 
lems, near  the  wall.  But  as  the  assailants  pushed  on,  they 
soon  became  entangled,  as  before,  in  the  long  and  narrow 
defiles.  The  enemy,  intrenched  behind  their  redoubts 
thrown  across  the  streets,  poured  down  their  murderous 
volleys  into  the  close  ranks  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  over- 
whelmed, as  on  the  former  occasion,  with  deadly  missiles 
of  all  kinds  from  the  occupants  of  the  houses.  But  experi- 
ence had  prepared  them  for  this;  and  they  had  come  pro- 
vided with  mantelets,  to  shelter  them  from  the  tempest. 
Yet,  when  the  annoyance  became  intolerable,  they  would 
storm  the  dwellings ;  and  a  bloody  struggle  usually  ended  in 
putting  their  inmates  to  the  sword.  Each  barricade  too, 
as  the  Spaniards  advanced,  became  the  scene  of  a  desperate 
combat,  where  the  musket  was  cast  aside,  and  men  fought 
hand  to  hand,  with  sword  and  dagger,  r^^ow  rose  the  fierce 
battle-cries  of  the  combatants,  one  party  calling  on  Saint 
Jago,  the  other  on  Mohammed,  thus  intimating  that  it  was 
still  the  same  war  of  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  which  had 
been  carried  on  for  more  than  eight  centuries  in  the  Pen- 
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insula.'^  The  shouts  of  the  combatants,-  the  clash  of  weap- 
ons, the  report  of  musketry  from  tlie  adjoining  houses, 
the  sounds  of  falling  missiles,  filled  the  air  with  an  unearthly 
din,  that  was  reverberated  and  prolonged  in  countless  echoes 
through  the  narrow  streets,  converting  the  once  peaceful 
city  into  a  Pandemonium.  Still  the  Spaniards,  though 
slowly  winning  their  way  through  every  obstacle,  were  far 
from  the  table-land  on  the  summit,  where  they  hoped  to 
join  their  countrymen  from  the  other  quarter  of  the  town. 
As  this  crisis  a  sound  arose  which  overpowered  every  other 
sound  in  this  wild  uproar,  and  for  a  few  moments  suspended 
the  conflict. 

This  was  the  bursting  of  the  mine,  which  Don  John,  see- 
ing Padilla  well  advanced  in  his  assault,  had  now  given  the 
order  to  fire.  In  an  instant  came  the  terrible  explosion, 
shaking  Galera  to  its  centre,  rending  the  portion  of  the  rock 
above  the  gallery  into  fragments,  toppling  down  the  houses 
on  its  summit,  and  burying  more  than  six  hundred  Moris- 
coes  in  the  ruins.  As  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  falling 
buildings  cleared  away,  and  the  Spaniards  from  below  beheld 
the  miserable  survivors  crawling  forth,  as  well  as  their  man- 
gled limbs  would  allow,  they  set  up  a  fierce  yell  of  triumph. 
The  mine,  however,  had  done  but  half  the  mischief  intended ; 
for  by  a  miscalculation  in  the  direction,  it  had  passed  some- 
what to  the  right  of  the  castle,  which,  as  well  as  the  ravelin, 
remained  uninjured.  Yet  a  small  breach  had  been  opened 
by  the  artillery  in  the  former;  and  what  was  more  impor- 
tant, through  the  shattered  sides  of  the  rock  itself  a  passage 
had  been  made,  which,  though  strewn  with  the  fallen  rub- 
bish, might  afford  a  practicable  entrance  to  the  storming 
party. 

The  soldiers,  seeing  the  chasm,  now  loudly  called  to  be  led 
to  the  a.ssault.  Besides  the  thirst  for  vengeance  on  the 
rebels  who  had  so  long  set  them  at  defiance,  they  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  de^c*e  of  plunder;    for  Galera,  from  its  great 

'*  "  UnoR  lUman  u  Mnliom* 
otron  (ltr«n  S<intingii, 
OtroR  irrttAn  rifrrn  Kfprtfia. 
tnurrit  «•/  bonOn  rfiirynilo."' 

liiilDSlice,  >p.  HlU,  Ouerrst  de  Grtnadk.  totii    II.  |>.  l^C. 
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Strength,  had  been  selected  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  jewels, 
rich  stuffs,  and  other  articles  of  value  belonging  to  the  people 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  officers,  before  making  the  attack, 
were  anxious  to  examine  the  breach  and  have  the  rubbish 
cleared  away,  so  as  to  make  the  ascent  easier  for  the  troops. 
But  the  fierce  and  ill-disciplined  levies  w^ere  too  impatient 
for  this.  Without  heeding  the  commands  or  remonstrances 
of  their  leaders,  one  after  another  they  broke  their  ranks, 
and,  crying  the  old  national  war-cries,  "San  Jago!" 
"Cierra  Espanaf  "St.  James!"  and  "  Close  up,  Spain  ! " 
they  rushed  madly  forward,  and,  springing  lightly  over  the 
ruins  in  their  pathway,  soon  planted  themselves  on  the  sum- 
mit. The  officers,  thus  deserted,  were  not  long  in  following, 
resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men. 

Fortunately  the  Moriscoes,  astounded  by  the  explosion, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  town,  and  thus  left  undefended 
a  position  which  might  have  given  great  annoyance  to  the 
Spaniards.  Yet  the  cry  no  sooner  rose  that  the  enemy  had 
scaled  the  heights,  than,  recovering  from  their  panic,  they 
hurried  back  to  man  the  defences.  When  the  assailants, 
therefore,  had  been  brought  into  order  and  formed  into 
column  for  the  attack,  they  were  received  with  a  well- 
directed  fire  from  the  falconets,  and  with  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  ravelin,  that  for  a  moment  checked  their 
advance.  But  then  rallying,  they  gallantly  pushed  forward 
through  the  fiery  sleet,  and  soon  found  themselves  in  face 
of  the  breach  which  had  been  made  in  the  castle  by  their 
artillery.  The  opening,  scarcely  wide  enough  to  allow  two 
to  pass  abreast,  was  defended  by  men  as  strong  and  stout- 
hearted as  their  assailants.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued, 
in  which  the  besieged  bravely  held  their  ground,  though 
a  Castilian  ensign,  named  Zapata,  succeeded  in  forcing 
his  way  into  the  place,  and  even  in  planting  his  standard 
on  the  battlements.  But  it  was  speedily  torn  down  by  the 
enemy,  while  the  brave  cavalier,  pierced  with  wounds,  was 
thrown  headlong  on  the  rocky  ground  below,  still  clutching 
the  standard  with  his  dying  grasp. 

Meanwhile  the  defenders  of  the  ravelin  kept  up  a  plunging 
fire  of  musketry  on  the    assailants;  while  stones,  arrows, 
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javelins,  fell  thick  as  ruin-drops  on  tlieir  heads,  rattling  on 
the  harness  of  the  cavaliers,  and  inflicting  many  a  wound 
on  the  ill-protected  bodies  of  the  soldiery.  The  Morisco 
women  bore  a  brave  part  in  the  fight,  showing  the  same 
indifference  to  danger  as  their  husbands  and  brothers,  and 
rolling  down  heavy  weights  on  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers. 
These  women  had  a  sort  of  military  organization,  being 
formed  into  companies.  Sometimes  they  even  joined 
in  hand-to-hand  combats  with  their  enemies,  wielding  their 
swords  and  displaying  a  prowess  worthy  of  the  stronger  sex. 
One  of  these  Amazons,  whose  name  became  famous  in  the 
siege,  was  seen  on  this  occasion  to  kill  her  antagonist  and  bear 
away  his  armor  as  the  spoils  of  victory.  It  was  said  th.at, 
before  she  received  her  mortal  wound,  several  Spaniards  fell 
by  her  hand.'^ 

Thus,  while  the  besieged,  secure  within  their  defences, 
suffered  comparatively  little,  the  attacking  column  was 
thrown  into  disorder.  Most  of  its  leaders  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Its  ranks  were  thinned  by  the  incessant  fire 
from  the  ravelin  and  castle;  and,  though  it  still  maintained 
a  brave  spirit,  its  strength  was  fast  ebbing  away.  Don  John, 
who,  from  his  commanding  position,  had  watched  the  field, 
saw  the  necessity  of  sending  to  the  support  of  his  troops  six 
companies  of  the  re.serve,  which  were  soon  followed  l)y  two 
others.  Thus  reinforced,  they  were  enabled  to  keep  their 
ground. 

Meanwhile  the  Italian  regiment^  under  Padilla  had  pene- 
trated far  into  the  town.  But  they  had  won  their  way  inch 
by  inch,  and  it  had  cost  them  dear.  There  was  not  an  officer, 
it  was  said,  that  had  not  been  wounded.  Four  captains 
hud  fallen.  I'adilla,  who  had  not  recovered  from  his  former 
wound,  had  now  received  another  still  more  severe.  His 
men,   though  showing  a  bold  front,  had  been  so  roughly 

"  No  less  (Jian  figlitrcn,  according  to  Hcvia.  Hut  tliis  rnimber,  not- 
witlisfjitnling  Ilita's  warrant  for  tlio  writfr's  scruptiloiis  acrurary,  i.s  .somp- 
wliat  too  licavv  a  tax  on  tin*  crftlulity  of  ttic  roailrr.  -  "  l-^sta  brava  mora 
xc  llamatia  la  Z.irzainodonia,  era  rorpulrnta,  reria  (If  niicnibros,  y  alcan- 
7.aba  granilfsinia  fiicrza  ;  hp  averign6  ^\^H'  en  rsto  <lia  niat6  olla  sola  per  sii 
mano  d  dit-z  y  oflio  Holdados,  no  de  los  peorea  del  campo."  Ilita,  Guerran 
de  Granada,  toin.   II.  p.  .'JO.'J. 
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handled,  that  it  was  clear  they  could  never  fight  through  the 
obstacles  in  their  way,  and  join  their  comrades  on  the  heights. 
While  little  mindful  of  his  own  wounds,  Padilla  saw  with 
anguish  the  blood  of  his  brave  followers  thus  poured  out  in 
vain;  and,  however  reluctantly,  he  gave  the  order  to  retreat. 
This  command  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  storm  of  missiles 
from  the  enemy.  But  the  veterans  of  Naples,  closing  up 
their  ranks  as  a  comrade  fell,  effected  their  retreat  in  the 
same  cool  and  orderly  manner  in  which  they  had  advanced, 
and,  though  wofully  crippled,  regained  their  position  in  the 
trenches. 

Thus  disengaged  from  the  conflict  on  this  quarter,  the  vic- 
torious Moslems  hastened  to  the  support  of  their  countrymen 
in  the  castle,  where  they  served  to  counterbalance  the  rein- 
forcement received  by  the  assailants.  They  fell  at  once  on 
the  rear  of  the  Christians,  whose  front  ranks  were  galled  by 
the  guns  from  the  enemy's  battery,  —  though  clumsily 
served,  —  while  their  flanks  were  sorely  scathed  by  the 
storm  of  musketry  that  swept  down  from  the  ravelin.  Thus 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  they  were  indeed  in  a  perilous  situa- 
tion. Several  of  the  captains  were  killed.  All  the  officers 
were  either  killed  or  wounded;  and  the  narrow  ground  on 
which  they  straggled  for  mastery  was  heaped  with  the  bod- 
ies of  the  slain.  Yet  their  spirits  were  not  broken ;  and  the 
tide  of  battle,  after  three  hours'  duration,  still  continued  to 
rage  with  impotent  fury  around  the  fortress.  They  still 
strove,  with  desperate  energy,  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  rave- 
lin, and  to  force  a  way  through  the  narrow  breach  in  the 
castle.  But  the  besieged  succeeded  in  closing  up  the  open- 
ing with  heavy  masses  of  stone  and  timber,  which  defied  the 
failing  strength  of  the  assailants. 

Another  hour  had  now  elapsed,  and  Don  John,  as  from 
his  station  he  watched  the  current  of  the  fight,  saw  that  to 
prolong  the  contest  would  only  be  to  bring  wider  ruin  on  his 
followers.  He  accordingly  gave  the  order  to  retreat.  But 
the  men  who  had  so  impetuously  rushed  to  the  attack  in 
defiance  of  the  commands  of  their  officers,  now  showed  the 
same  spirit  of  insubordination  when  commanded  to  leave  it ; 
like  the  mastiff,  who,  maddened  by  the  wounds  he  has  re- 
YoL.  II  — 2G 
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ceived  in  the  conflict,  refuses  to  loosen  his  hold  on  his  antag- 
onist, in  spite  of  the  chiding  of  his  master.  Seeing  his  orders 
thus  unheeded,  Don  John,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  resolved 
to  go  in  person  to  the  scene  of  action  and  enforce  obedience 
by  his  presence.  Hut  on  reaching  the  spot,  he  was  hit  on  his 
cuirass  by  a  musket-ball,  which,  although  it  glanced  from  the 
well-tempered  metal,  came  with  sufficient  force  to  bring  him 
to  the  ground.  The  watchful  Quixada,  not  far  distant, 
sprang  to  his  aid ;  but  it  appeared  he  had  received  no  injury. 
His  conduct,  however,  brought  down  an  affectionate  re- 
monstrance from  his  guardian,  who,  reminding  him  of  the 
king's  injunctions,  besought  him  to  retire,  and  not  thus 
expose  a  life,  so  precious  as  that  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
to  the  hazards  of  a  common  soldier. 

The  account  of  the  accident  soon  spread,  with  the  usual 
exaggerations,  among  the  troops,  who,  after  the  prince's 
departure,  yielded  a  slow  and  sullen  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands. Thus  for  a  second  time  the  field  of  battle  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Moslems;  and  the  banner  of  he  Crescent 
still  waved  triumphantly  from  the  battlements  of  Galera." 

The  loss  was  a  heavy  one  to  the  Spaniards,  amounting, 
according  to  their  own  accounts,  —  which  will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  exaggeration,  —  to  not  less  than  four  hundred  killed 
and  five  hundred  wounded.  That  of  the  enemy,  screened 
by  his  defences,  must  have  been  comparatively  light.  The 
loss  fell  most  severely  on  the  Spanish  chivalry,  whose  showy 
dress  naturally  drew  the  attention  of  the  well-trained  Mo- 
risco  marksmen.  The  bloody  roll  is  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  many  a  noble  house  in  both  Andalusia  and  Castile. 

This  .second  reverse  of  his  arms  stung  Don  John  to  the 
(juick.  The  eyes  of  his  countrymen  were  upon  him;  and 
he  well  knew  the  sanguine  anticipations  they  had  formed 
of  hia  campaign,  and  that  they  would  hold  him  responsible 
for  its  success.  His  heart  was  filled  with  mourning  for  the 
loss  of  his  brave  companions  in  arms.     Yet  he  did  not  give 

'*  For  an  accotint  of  tho  Bocond  aanaiilt,  soo  Moncloza,  rtucrra  de  flra- 
nada,  pp.  2fi4,  20.'» ;  Marniol,  UoVx-lion  de  (traiiada,  torn.  II.  p|i.  240-243; 
Vandprhammpii,  Don  .Iiian  de  Aimtria,  fol.  113,  114;  Hovia,  ap.  Hita, 
Gutrra-o  «le  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  389  et  wq. ;  Cabrera,  Filipc  Segiindo,  pp. 
629,  6.30. 
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vent  to  unmanly  lamentation;  but  he  showed  his  feelings 
in  another  form,  which  did  little  honor  to  his  heart.  Turn- 
ing to  his  officers,  he  exclaimed:  "The  infidels  shall  pay- 
dear  for  the  Christian  blood  they  have  spilt  this  day.  The 
next  assault  will  place  Galera  in  our  power;  and  every  soul 
within  its  walls  —  man,  woman,  and  child  —  shall  be  put  to 
the  sword.  Not  one  shall  be  spared.  The  houses  shall  be 
razed  to  the  ground;  and  the  ground  they  covered  shall  be 
sown  with  salt."  *^  This  inhuman  speech  was  received  with 
general  acclamations.  As  the  event  proved,  it  was  not  an 
empty  menace. 

The  result  of  his  operations  showed  Don  John  the  pru- 
dence of  his  brother's  recommendation,  —  to  make  good 
use  of  his  batteries  and  his  mines  before  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  the  enemy.  Philip,  in  a  letter  written  some 
time  after  this  defeat,  alluding  to  the  low  state  of  discipline 
in  the  camp,  urged  his  brother  to  give  greater  attention  to  the 
morals  of  the  soldiers,  —  to  guard  especially  against  pro- 
fanity and  other  offences  to  religion,  that  by  so  doing  he 
might  secure  the  favor  of  the  Almighty."  Don  John  had 
intimated  to  Philip,  that,  under  some  circumstances,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  encourage  his  men  by  leading  them  in 
person  to  the  attack.  But  the  king  rebuked  the  spirit  of 
the  knight-errant,  as  not  suited  to  the  commander,  and  ad- 
monished his  brother  that  the  place  for  him  was  in  the  rear ; 
that  there  he  might  be  of  service  in  stimulating  the  ardor  of 
the  remiss;  adding,  that  those  who  went  forward  promptly 
in  tiie  fight,  had  no  need  of  his  presence  to  encourage  them.^^ 

Don  John  lost  no  time  in  making  his  preparations  for  a 

'*  "  Yo  hundird  d  Galera,  y  la  asolare,  y  sembrar^  toda  de  sal ;  y  por  el 
rigiiroso  filo  de  la  espada  pasardn  chicos  y  grandes,  quantos  estdn  dentro, 
por  castigo  de  su  pertinacia,  y  en  venganza  de  la  sangre  que  ban  derra- 
mado."     Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  244. 

"  "No  puedo  yo  dejar  de  encargaros  que  le  tengais  muy  grands  de  que 
41  no  sea  deservido  en  ese  campo,  ni  haya  las  maldades  y  des6rdenes  que 
decfs,  que  siendo  tales  no  pueden  bacer  cosa  buena,  y  asf  lo  procurad,  y 
que  no  baya  juramentos  ni  otras  ofensas  de  Dies,  que  con  esto  61  nos  ayu- 
dard  y  todo  se  hard  bien."  Carta  del  Rey  d  D.  Juan  de  Austria,  6  de 
Febrero,    1570,   MS. 

"  "Y  con  esa  gente,  segun  lo  que  decis,  mas  importard  estar  detras 
dellos  deteni^ndolos  y  castigdndolos  que  no  delante,  pues  para  los  que  lo 
estdn  y  hacen  lo  que  deben  no  es  menester."     Ibid. 
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third  and  last  assault.  He  caused  two  new  mines  to  be 
opened  in  the  rock,  on  either  side  of  the  former  one,  and  at 
some  thirty  paces'  distance  from  it.  While  this  was  going  on, 
he  directed  that  all  the  artillery  should  play  without  inter- 
mission on  the  town  and  castle.  His  battering-train,  mean- 
time, was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  fourteen  additional 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  from  Cartagena. 

The  bcsiegetl  were  no  less  busy  in  preparing  for  their 
defence.  The  women  and  children  toiled  equally  with  the 
men  in  repairing  the  damages  in  the  works.  The  breaches 
were  closed  with  heavy  stones  and  timber.  The  old  barri- 
cades were  strengthened,  and  new  ones  thrown  across  the 
streets.  .The  magazines  were  filled  with  fresh  supplies  of 
stones  and  arrows.  Long  practice  had  made  the  former 
missile  a  more  formidable  weapon  than  usual  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moriscoes.  They  were  amply  provided  with  water, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  were  well  victualled  for  a  siege  longer 
than  this  was  likely  to  prove.  But  in  one  respect,  and  that 
of  the  last  importance,  they  were  miserably  deficient.  Their 
powder  was  nearly  all  expended.  They  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain supplies  of  ammunition,  as  well  as  reinforcements  of 
men,  from  Aben-Aboo.  But  the  Morisco  prince  was  fully 
occupied  at  this  time  with  maintaining  his  ground  against 
the  duke  of  Sesa  in  the  west.  His  general.  El  Habaqui, 
who  had  charge  of  the  eastern  army,  encouraged  the  people 
of  CJalera  to  remain  firm,  assuring  them  that  before  long  he 
should  be  able  to  come  to  their  assistance.  But  time  was 
precious  to  the  besieged." 

The  Turkish  auxiliaries  in  the  garrison  greatly  doubted 
the  pos.sibility  of  maintaining  themselves,  with  no  better 
ammunition  than  stones  and  arrows,  against  the  well-served 
artillery  of  the  Spaniards.     Their  leaders  accordingly,  in  a 

'"  It  is  singular  tliat  no  •)rie  of  the  chroniclers  gives  U8  the  name  of  the 
Moorish  diief  wlio  commanded  in  Galera.  .\  romance  of  the  time  calls 
him  Abenhozmin. 

"  Marlnero  que  la  rlKR 
Sarraclno  en  natural, 
cria<lo  ac&  en  nii<-<itni  Efipana 
[lor  All  Dial  y  iui«>«tr<i  nial ; 
Aberibozmlii  ha  por  iiombre. 
y  en  liiiiubrr  df  i;rati  caudal." 

lllta.  Uuerrai  de  Uraoada,  turn.  II.  p.  47U. 
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council  of  war,  proposed  that  the  troops  should  sally  forth 
and  cut  their  way  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  while 
the  women  and  children  might  pass  out  by  the  subterranean 
avenue  which  conducted  to  the  river,  the  existence  of  which, 
we  are  told,  was  unknown  to  the  Christians.  The  Turks, 
mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  had  no  local  attachment  or  patriotic 
feeling  to  bind  them  to  the  soil.  But  when  their  proposal 
was  laid  before  the  inhabitants,  they  all,  women  as  well  as 
men,  treated  the  proposition  with  disdain,  showing  their 
determination  to  defend  the  city  to  the  last,  and  to  perish 
amidst  its  ruins  rather  than  surrender. 

Still  sustained  by  the  hope  of  succor,  the  besieged  did  what 
they  could  to  keep  ofT  the  day  of  the  assault.  They  did  not, 
indeed,  attempt  to  countermine;  for,  if  they  had  possessed 
the  skill  for  this,  they  had  neither  tools  nor  powder.  But 
they  made  sorties  on  the  miners,  and,  though  always  re- 
pulsed with  loss,  they  contrived  to  hold  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers in  a  constant  state  of  alarm. 

On  the  sixth  of  February  the  engineers  who  had  charge 
of  the  mines  gave  notice  that  their  work  was  completed. 
The  following  morning  was  named  for  the  assault.  The 
orders  of  the  day  prescribed  that  a  general  cannonade  should 
open  on  the  town  at  six  in  the  morning.  It  was  to  continue 
an  hour,  when  the  mines  were  to  be  sprung.  The  artillery 
would  then  play  for  another  hour;  after  which  the  signal 
for  the  attack  would  be  given.  The  signal  was  to  be  the 
firing  of  one  gun  from  each  of  the  batteries,  to  be  followed 
by  a  simultaneous  discharge  from  all.  The  orders  directed 
the  troops  to  show  no  quarter  to  man,  woman,  or  child. 

On  the  seventh  of  February,  the  last  day  of  the  Carnival, 
the  besiegers  were  under  arms  with  the  earliest  dawn.  Their 
young  commander  attracted  every  eye  by  the  splendor  of 
his  person  and  appointments.  He  was  armed  cap-a-pie, 
and  wore  a  suit  of  burnished  steel  richly  inlaid  with  gold. 
His  casque,  overshadowed  by  brilliant  plumes,  was  orna- 
mented with  a  medallion  displaying  the  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin.*^ In  his  hand  he  carried  the  baton  of  command ;  and 
as  he  rode  along  the  lines,  addressing  a  few  words  of  encourage- 

*•  "Relumbrante  y  fortisimo  morrion  adornado  de  un  penacho  bello  y 
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ment  to  the  soldiers,  his  perfect  horsemanship,  his  princely 
bearing,  and  the  courtesy  of  his  manners,  reminded  the 
veterans  of  the  happier  days  of  his  father,  the  emperor. 
The  cavaliers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  emulated  their 
chief  in  the  richness  of  their  appointments;  and  the  Murcian 
chronicler,  present  on  that  day,  dwells  with  complacency 
on  the  beautiful  array  of  Southern  chivalry  gathered  to- 
gether for  the  final  assault  upon  Galera.^" 

From  six  o'clock  till  seven,  a  furious  cannonade  was  kept 
up  from  the  whole  circle  of  batteries  on  the  devoted  town. 
Then  came  the  order  to  fire  the  mines.  The  deafening  roar 
of  ordnance  was  at  once  hushed  into  a  silence  profound  as 
that  of  death,  while  every  soldier  in  the  trenches  waited, 
with  nervous  suspense,  for  the  explosion.  At  length  it  came, 
overturning  houses,  shaking  down  a  fragment  of  the  castle, 
rending  wider  the  breach  in  the  perpendicular  side  of  the 
rock,  and  throwing  off  the  fragments  with  the  force  of  a 
volcano.  Only  one  mine,  however,  exploded.  It  was  soon 
followed  by  the  other,  which,  though  it  did  les&  damage, 
spread  such  consternation  among  the  garrison,  that,  fearing 
there  might  still  be  a  third  in  reserve,  the  men  abandoned 
their  works,  and  took  refuge  in  the  town. 

When  the  smoke  and  dust  had  cleared  away,  an  officer 
with  a  few  soldiers  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  breach. 
They  soon  returned  with  the  tidings  that  the  garrison  had 
fled,  and  left  the  works  wholly  unprotected.  On  hearing 
this,  the  troops,  with  furious  shouts,  called  out  to  be  led  at 
once  to  the  assault.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  officers  re- 
monstrated, enforcing  their  remonstrances,  in  some  instances, 
by  blf)ws  with  the  flat  of  their  sabres.  The  blood  of  the  sol- 
diery was  up;  and,  like  an  ill-disciplined  rabble,  thoy  sprang 
from  their  trenches  in  wild  disorder,  as  before,  and,  hurrying 
their  officers  along  with  them,  soon  scaled  the  perilous  ascent, 
and  crowned  the  heights  without  opposition  from  the  enemy. 
Hurrying  over  the  debris  that  strewed  the  ground,  they  speed- 

rlr-gRnto,  prnfa'io  Bobrr«  una  rica  moHalla  <lo  la  imaKon  do  nupstra  Scfiora 
(1p  la  ('onr«-j>rion."  Hevia,  ap.  Hita,  (liirrraH  <lo  (Iranada.  torn.  IF.  p.  420. 
*"  "  iKtialmPtitr  so  arre6  lo  mejor  quo  pudo  tofla  la  caballerfa,  y  ora  rosa 
flijcna  do  vcr  la  olegancia  y  hermosura  dc  un  cj6rcito  tan  lucido  y  gallardo." 
IV)id.,  loc.  cit. 
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ily  made  themselves  masters  of  the  deserted  fortress  and  its 
outworks,  —  fining  the  air  with  shouts  of  victory. 

The  fugitives  saw  their  mistake,  as  they  beheld  the  enemy 
occupying  the  position  they  had  abandoned.  There  was  no 
more  apprehension  of  mines.  Eager  to  retrieve  their  error, 
they  rushed  back,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  the  ground  with  the  Spaniards.  It  was  too 
late.  The  guns  were  turned  on  them  from  their  own  battery. 
The  arquebusiers  who  lined  the  ravelin  showered  down  on 
their  heads  missiles  more  formidable  than  stones  and  arrows. 
But,  though  their  powder  was  nearly  gone,  the  Moriscoes 
could  still  make  fight  with  sword  and  dagger,  and  they 
boldly  closed,  in  a  hand-to-hand  contest  with  their  enemy. 
It  was  a  deadly  struggle,  calling  out  —  as  close  personal 
contest  is  sure  to  do  —  the  fiercest  passions  of  the  comba- 
tants. No  quarter  was  given ;  none  was  asked.  The  Span- 
iard was  nerved  by  the  confidence  of  victory,  the  Morisco 
by  the  energy  of  despair.  Both  fought  like  men  who  knew 
that  on  the  issue  of  this  conflict  depended  the  fate  of  Galera. 
Again  the  war-cries  of  the  two  religions  rose  above  the  din 
of  battle,  as  the  one  party  invoked  their  military  apostle, 
and  the  other  called  on  Mahomet.  It  was  the  same  war-cry 
which  for  more  than  eight  centuries  had  sounded  over  hill 
and  valley  in  unhappy  Spain.  These  were  its  dying  notes, 
soon  to  expire  with  the  exile  or  extermination  of  the  con- 
quered race. 

The  conflict  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  a 
fresii  body  of  troops  on  the  field  with  Padilla.  That  chief 
had  attacked  the  town  by  the  same  avenue  as  before ;  every- 
where he  had  met  with  the  same  spirit  of  resistance.  But 
the  means  of  successful  resistance  were  gone.  Many  of  the 
houses  on  the  streets  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  the  fire  of  the 
artillery.  Such  as  still  held  out  were  defended  by  men 
armed  with  no  better  weapons  than  stones  and  arrows. 
One  after  another,  most  of  them  were  stormed  and  fired 
by  the  Spaniards;  and  those  within  were  put  to  the  sword, 
or  perished  in  the  flames. 

It  fared  no  better  with  the  defenders  of  the  barricades. 
Galled  by  the  volleys  of  the  Christians,  against  whom  their 
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own  rude  missiles  flid  comparatively  little  execution,  they 
were  driven  from  one  position  to  another;  as  each  redoubt 
was  successively  carried,  a  shout  of  triumph  went  up  from 
the  victors,  which  fell  cheerily  on  the  ears  of  their  country- 
men on  the  heights;  and  when  Padilla  and  his  veterans 
burst  on  the  scene  of  action,  it  decided  the  fortunes  of  the 
day. 

There  was  still  a  detachment  of  Turks,  whose  ammunition 
had  not  been  exhausted,  and  who  were  maintaining  a  des- 
perate struggle  with  a  body  of  Spanish  infantry,  in  which  the 
latter  had  been  driven  back  to  the  very  verge  of  the  preci- 
pice. But  the  appearance  of  their  friends  under  Padilla 
gave  the  Spaniards  new^  heart;  and  Turk  and  Morisco,  over- 
whelmed alike  by  the  superiority  of  the  numbers  and  of  the 
weapons  of  their  antagonists,  gave  way  in  all  directions. 
Some  fled  down  the  long  avenues  which  led  from  the  summit 
of  the  rock.  They  were  hotly  pursued  by  the  Spaniards. 
Others  threw  themselves  into  the  houses,  and  prepared  to 
make  a  last  defence.  The  Spaniards  scrambled  along  the 
terraces,  letting  themselves  down  from  one  level  to  another 
by  means  of  the  Moorish  ladders  used  for  that  purpose. 
They  hewed  openings  in  the  wooden  roofs  of  the  buildings, 
through  which  they  fired  on  those  within.  The  helpless 
Moriscoes,  driven  out  by  the  pitiless  volleys,  sought  refuge 
in  the  street.  But  the  fierce  hunters  were  there,  waiting 
for  their  miserable  game,  which  they  shot  down  without 
mercy,  —  men,  women,  and  children;  none  were  spared. 
Yet  they  did  not  fall  unavenged;  and  the  corpse  of  many  a 
Spaniard  might  be  seen  stretched  on  the  bloody  pavement, 
lying  side  by  side  with  that  of  his  Moslem  enemy. 

More  than  one  instance  is  recorded  of  the  desperate  cour- 
age to  which  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  were  roused  in 
their  extremity.  A  Morisco  girl,  whose  father  had  perished 
in  the  first  assault  in  the  Gardens,  after  firing  her  dwelling, 
is  said  to  have  flragged  her  two  little  brothers  along  with  one 
hanfl,  and,  wiehling  a  scymitar  with  the  other,  to  have 
rushed  against  the  foe,  by  whom  they  were  all  speedily  cut 
to  pieces.  Another  instance  is  told,  of  a  man  who,  after 
killing  his  wife  and  his  two  daughters,  sallied  forth,  and  calling 
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out,  "There  is  nothing  more  to  lose;  let  us  die  together!  " 
threw  himself  madly  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy. -^  Some 
fell  by  their  own  weapons,  others  by  those  of  their  friends, 
preferring  to  receive  death  from  any  hands  but  those  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Some  two  thousand  Moriscoes  were  huddled  together  in 
a  square  not  far  from  the  gate,  where  a  strong  body  of  Cas- 
tiUan  infantry  cut  off  the  means  of  escape.  Spent  with  toil 
and  loss  of  blood,  without  ammunition,  without  arms,  or 
with  such  only  as  were  too  much  battered  or  broken  for 
service,  the  wretched  fugitives  would  gladly  have  made 
some  terms  with  their  pursuers,  who  now  closed  darkly 
around  them.  But  the  stag  at  bay  might  as  easily  have 
made  terms  with  his  hunters  and  the  fierce  hounds  that  were 
already  on  his  haunches.  Their  prayers  were  answered  by 
volley  after  volley,  until  not  a  man  was  left  alive. 

More  than  four  hundred  women  and  children  were  gath- 
ered together  without  the  walls,  and  the  soldiers,  mindful 
of  the  value  of  such  a  booty,  were  willing  to  spare  their 
lives.  This  was  remarked  by  Don  John,  and  no  sooner  did 
he  observe  the  symptoms  of  lenity  in  the  troops,  than  the 
fiinty-hearted  chief  rebuked  their  remissness,  and  sternly 
reminded  them  of  the  orders  of  the  day.  He  even  sent  the 
halberdiers  of  his  guard  and  the  cavaliers  about  his  person 
to  assist  the  soldiers  in  their  bloody  work;  while  he  sat,  a 
calm  spectator,  on  his  horse,  as  immovable  as  a  marble 
statue,  and  as  insensible  to  the  agonizing  screams  of  his  vic- 
tims and  their  heart-breaking  prayers  for  mercy. ^^ 

While  this  was  going  on  without  the  town,  the  work  of 
death  was  no  less  active  within.  Every  square  and  enclosure 
that  had  afforded  a  temporary  refuge  to  the  fugitives  was 
heaped  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Blood  ran  down  the 
kennels  like  water  after  a  heavy  shower.  The  dwellings 
were  fired,  some  by  the  conquerors,  others  by  the  inmates, 
who  threw  themselves  madly  into  the  flames  rather  than 

^'  These  anecdotes  are  given  by  Hevia,  ap.  Hita,  Guerras  de  Granada, 
torn.   II.   pp.  449-451. 

^^  "Los  quales  mataron  mas  de  quatrocientas  mugeres  y  nines  .  .  .  y 
ansi  hizo  matar  muchos  en  su  presencia  6.  los  alabarderos  de  su  guardia.'! 
Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  248. 
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fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  gathering  shadows 
of  evening  —  for  the  fight  had  lasted  nearly  nine  hours  " 
—  were  dispelled  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration,  which 
threw  an  ominous  glare  for  many  a  league  over  the  country, 
proclaiming  far  and  wide  the  downfall  of  Galera. 

At  length  Don  John  was  so  far  moved  from  his  original 
purpose  as  to  consent  that  the  women,  and  the  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  should  be  spared.  This  he  did, 
not  from  any  feeling  of  compunction,  but  from  deference  to 
the  murmurs  of  his  followers,  whose  discontent  at  seeing 
their  customary  booty  snatched  from  them  began  to  show 
itself  in  a  way  not  to  be  disregarded.-*  Some  fifteen  hundred 
women  and  children,  in  consequence  of  this,  are  said  to  have 
escaped  the  general  doom  of  their  countrymen .^^  All  the 
rest,  soldiers  and  citizens,  Turks,  Africans,  and  Moriscoes, 
were  mercilessly  butchered.  Not  one  man,  if  we  may  trust 
the  Spaniards  themselves,  escaped  alive !  It  would  not  be 
easy,  even  in  that  age  of  blood,  to  find  a  parallel  to  so  whole- 
sale and  indiscriminate  a  massacre. 

Yet,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  Castilian  proverb,  "If 
Africa  had  cause  to  weep,  Spain  had  little  reason  to  re- 
joice." ^®  No  success  during  the  war  was  purchased  at  so 
high  a  price  as  the  capture  of  Galera.  The  loss  fell  as 
heavily  on  the  officers  and  men  of  rank  as  on  the  common 
file.  We  have  seen  the  eagerness  with  which  they  had 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  John  of  Austria.  They  showed 
the  same  eagerness  to  distinguish  themselves  under  the  eye 

"  "  Diir6  ol  rombate,  dpspues  de  pntradn  ol  liif;ar,  dcsde  las  ocho  dc  la 
matiAna  hasta  las  rinco  do  la  tarde."  Hi-via,  ap.  Hita,  Oueiras  de  Gra- 
nada,  torn.    II.   p.  448. 

'*  "  Y  no  pararan  ha^ta  arabarlas  &  toda.'»,  si  la-s  quejas  de  Irw  soldados, 
A  quirn  so  rjiiitaba  pI  promio  dc  la  vitoria,  no  1p  movieran  ;  mas  csto  fue 
qtianrlo  HT  fntondirt  q<io  la  villa  cstaba  ya  por  nosotros,  y  no  qui.so  que  se 
perdona«o  (I  varon  fpie  pa.sa.se  do  dorc  afios."  Mannol,  Robolion  de  Gra- 
imda,   torn.    II.   p.   248. 

'*  "So  rautivaron  basta  otra«  mil  y  qiiiniontas  personam  de  muRore«  y 
nifioa,  porquo  A  hombro  ninguno  bo  tom6  ron  vida,  habiendo  muorto  to<los 
win  que<lar  tmo  on  osfo  dia,  y  on  los  asaltos  pasados. "  Hevia,  ap.  Hita, 
Guerran  do  (Jranailn,   torn.    II.   p.  448. 

Marmol,  wliilo  ho  nrlmitA  that  not  a  man  was  sparo<l,  0Rtimato.s  the  num- 
ber of  women  and  rhildron  saved  at  throe  times  that  given  in  the  text. 

■•"Si  Africa  Uora,  FIspafia  no  ric." 
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of  their  leader.  The  Spanish  chivalry  were  sure  to  be  found 
in  the  post  of  danger.  Dearly  did  they  pay  for  that  pre- 
eminence; and  many  a  noble  house  in  Spain  wept  bitter 
tears  when  the  tidings  came  of  the  conquest  of  Galera." 

Don  John  himself  was  so  much  exasperated,  says  the 
chronicler,  by  the  thought  of  the  grievous  loss  which  he 
had  sustained  through  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  here- 
tics,^* that  he  resolved  to  carry  at  once  into  effect  his  menace 
of  demolishing  the  town,  so  that  not  one  stone  should  be 
left  on  another.  Every  house  was  accordingly  burnt  or 
levelled  to  the  ground,  which  was  then  strewed  with  salt, 
as  an  accursed  spot,  on  which  no  man  was  to  build  there- 
after. A  royal  decree  to  that  effect  was  soon  afterwards 
published;  and  the  village  of  straggling  houses,  which, 
undefended  by  a  wall,  still  clusters  round  the  base  of  the 
hill,  in  the  Gardens  occupied  by  Padilla,  is  all  that  now 
serves  to  remind  the  traveller  of  the  once  flourishing  and 
strongly  fortified  city  of  Galera. 

In  the  work  of  demolition  Don  John  was  somewhat 
retarded  by  a  furious  tempest  of  sleet  and  rain,  which 
set  in  the  day  after  the  place  was  taken.  It  was  no  un- 
common thing  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Had  it  come  on 
a  few  days  earlier,  the  mountain  torrents  would  infallibly 
have  broken  up  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  compelled 
them  to  suspend  operations.  That  the  storm  was  so  long 
delayed,  was  regarded  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  special  inter- 
position of  Heaven. 

The  booty  was  great  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors;  .  for  Galera,  from  its  great  strength,  had  been 
selected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  country  as 
a  safe  place  of  deposit  for  their  effects,  —  especially  their 
more  valuable  treasures  of  gold,  pearls,  jewels,  and  precious 

"  For  the  account  of  the  final  assault,  as  told  by  the  various  writers, 
with  sufficient  inconsistency  in  the  details,  compare  Marmol,  Rebelion  de 
Granada,  torn.  II.  pp.  244—249  ;  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  pp.  266- 
268;  Vanderhammen,  Don  .luan  de  Austria,  fol.  114,  11.5;  He\na,  ap. 
Hita,  Guerras  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  429  et  seq. ;  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo, 
pp.  630,  631  ;  Bleda,  Cronica,  p.  734 ;  Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  X.  pp. 
143,  144. 

**  "Tanto  le  crecia  la  ira,  pensando  en  el  dafio  que  aquellos  hereges  ha- 
bian  hecho."     Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  248. 
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stuffs.  Besides  these  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  other  grain  stored  in  the  magazines,  which 
afforded  a  seasonaV)le  supply  to  the  army. 

No  sooner  was  Don  John  master  of  Galera,  than  he  sent 
tidings  of  his  success  to  his  brother.  The  king  was  at  that 
time  paying  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Gua- 
dalupe. The  tidings  were  received  with  exultation  by  the 
court,  —  by  Philip  with  the  stolid  composure  with  which 
he  usually  received  accounts  either  of  the  success  or  the 
discomfiture  of  his  arms.  He  would  allow  no  public  re- 
joicings of  any  kind.  The  only  way  in  which  he  testified 
his  satisfaction  was  by  offering  up  thanks  to  God  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  "to  whom,"  says  the  chronicler,  "he  thought 
the  cause  should  be  especially  commended,  as  one  in  which 
more  glory  was  to  be  derived  from  peace  than  from  a  bloody 
victory."  ^°  With  such  humane  and  rational  sentiments,  it 
is  marvellous  that  he  did  not  communicate  them  to  his 
brother,  and  thus  spare  the  atrocious  massacre  of  his  Morisco 
vassals  at  Galera. 

But,  however  revolting  this  massacre  may  appear  in  our 
eyes,  it  seems  to  have  left  no  stain  on  the  reputation  of 
John  of  Austria  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  In 
reviewing  this  campaign,  we  cannot  too  often  call  to  mind 
that  it  was  regarded  not  so  much  as  a  war  with  rebellious 
vassals,  as  a  war  with  the  enemies  of  the  Faith.  It  was 
the  last  link  in  that  long  chain  of  hostilities  which  the 
Spaniard  for  so  many  centuries  had  been  waging  for  the 
recovery  of  his  soil  from  the  infidel.  The  sympathies  of 
Christendom  were  not  the  less  on  his  side,  that  now,  when 
the  trumpet  of  the  crusader  had  ceased  to  send  forth  its 
notes  in  other  lands,  they  should  still  be  heard  among  the 
hills  of  Ciranada.  The  Moriscoes  were  everywhere  regarded 
as  infidels  and  apostates;  and  there  were  few  Christian 
nations  whose  codes  would  not  at  that  day  have  punished 
infidelity  and  apostasy  with  death.     It  was  no  harder  for 

*•  "Solo  rlar  (trarinfl  (i  Dios  y  A  In  Rlnriosa  virgrn  Marin,  r-nroinrndan- 
Holrx  p1  r'ntholiro  Rry  n«|iirl  noRorio,  por  ffr  do  raliflnd,  quo  rloHrnba  man 
ftlnria  dr  la  roncordia  y  pnz,  rpir  dr  la  vitoria  sangricnta."  Marmol,  Rp- 
l>clion  dc  (jranada,  torn.  II.  p.  240. 
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them  that  they  should  be  exterminated  by  the  sword  than 
by  the  fagot.  So  far  from  the  massacre  of  the  Moriscoes 
tarnishing  the  reputation  of  their  conqueror,  it  threw  a 
gloomy  eclat  over  his  achievement,  which  may  have  rather 
served  to  add  to  its  celebrity.  His  own  countrymen,  think- 
ing only  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties  which  he  had  over- 
come, with  pride  beheld  him  entering  on  a  splendid  career, 
that  would  place  his  name  among  those  of  the  great  paladins 
of  the  nation.  In  Rome  he  was  hailed  as  the  champion  of 
Christendom ;  and  it  was  determined  to  offer  him  the  baton 
of  generalissimo  of  the  formidable  league  which  the  pope 
was  at  this  time  organizing  against  the  Ottoman  Empire.^" 

^  "Cela  faict,  par  sa  renomm^e  qui  voloit  par  le  monde,  tant  des  chres- 
tiens  que  des  infidelles,  il  fut  faict  general  de  la  saincte  ligue."  Brantome, 
CEuvres,  torn.  L  p.  326. 


CHAPTER   VIII 
Rebellion  of  the  Moriscoes 

Disaator  at  Seron.  —  Death  of  Quixada.  —  Rapid  Successes  of  Don  John.  — 
Submission  of  the  Moriscoes.  —  Fate  of  Kl  Hubaqui. — Stem  Temper 
of  Aben-Aboo.  —  Renewal  of  the  War.  —  Expulsion  of  tlie  Moors. — 
Don  John  returns  to  Madrid.  —  Murder  of  Aben-Aboo.  —  Fortunes  of  the 
Moriscoes. 

1570-1571 

Don  John  was  detained  some  days  before  Galera  by  the 
condition  of  the  roads,  which  the  storm  had  rendered  im- 
passable for  heavy  wagons  and  artillery.  When  the  weather 
improved  he  began  his  march,  moving  south  in  the  di- 
rection of  Baza.  Passing  through  that  ancient  town,  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs  of  the  good 
Queen  Isabella  the  Catholic,  he  halted  at  Caniles.  Here 
he  left  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  three  thousand  foot  and 
two  hundred  horse,  hastened  forward  to  reconnoitre  Seron, 
which  he  purposed  next  to  attack. 

Seron  was  a  town  of  some  strength,  situated  on  the  slope 
of  the  sierra,  and  defended  by  a  castle  held  by  a  Morisco 
garrison.  On  his  approach,  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
many  of  the  soldiers,  evacuated  the  place,  and  sought  refuge 
among  the  mountains.  Don  John  formed  his  force  into 
two  divisions,  one  of  which  he  placed  under  Quixada,  the 
other  under  Requesena.  He  took  up  a  position  himself, 
with  a  few  cavaliers  and  a  small  body  of  arquebusiers,  on 
a  neighboring  eminence,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
whole  ground. 

The  two  captains  were  directed  to  reconnoitre  the  en- 
virons by  making  a  circuit  from  opposite  sides  of  the  town. 
Quixafia,  as  he  pres.sed  forward  with  his  column,  drove  the 
Morisco  fugitives  l)efore  him.  until  they  vanished  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains.     In  the  mean  time  the  beacon- 
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fires,  which  for  some  hours  had  been  blazing  from  the  top- 
most peaks  of  the  sierra,  had  spread  intelHgence  far  and 
wide  of  the  coming  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  country  was 
in  arms;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  native  warriors, 
mustering  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  under  the  Morisco 
chief.  El  Habaqui,  who  held  command  in  that  quarter,  came 
pouring  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  and  fell  with 
fury  on  the  front  and  flank  of  the  astonished  Spaniards. 
The  assailants  were  soon  joined  by  the  fugitives  from  Seron; 
and  the  Christians,  unable  to  withstand  this  accumulated 
force,  gave  way,  though  slowly  and  in  good  order,  before 
the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  a  detachment  of  Spanish  infantry,  under  com- 
mand of  Lope  de  Figueroa,  maestro  del  campo,  had  broken 
into  the  town,  where  they  were  busily  occupied  in  plunder- 
ing the  deserted  houses.  This  was  a  part  of  the  military 
profession  which  the  rude  levies  of  Andalusia  well  under- 
stood. While  they  were  thus  occupied,  the  advancing 
Moriscoes,  burning  for  revenge,  burst  into  the  streets  of 
the  town,  and,  shouting  their  horrid  war-cries,  set  furiously 
on  the  marauders.  The  Spaniards,  taken  by  surprise,  and 
encumbered  with  their  booty,  offered  little  resistance.  They 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  They 
were  soon  mingled  with  their  retreating  comrades  under 
Quixada,  everywhere  communicating  their  own  terror,  till 
the  confusion  became  general.  It  was  in  vain  that  Quixada 
and  Figueroa,  with  the  other  captains,  endeavored  to  restore 
order.  The  panic-stricken  soldiers  heard  nothing,  saw 
nothing,  but  the  enemy. 

At  this  crisis  Don  John,  who  from  his  elevated  post  had 
watched  the  impending  ruin,  called  his  handful  of  brave 
followers  around  him,  and  at  once  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  tumult.  "What  means  this,  Spaniards?"  he 
exclaimed;  "From  whom  are  you  flying?  Where  is  the 
honor  of  Spain  ?  Have  you  not  John  of  Austria,  your 
commander,  with  you?  At  least,  if  you  retreat,  do  it  like 
brave  men,  with  your  front  to  the  enemy."  ^     It  was  in 

'  "Qu6  es  esto,  Espanoles  ?  de  qu6  huis  ?  donde  estd  la  honra  de  Es- 
pana  ?     No  teneis  delante  a  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  vuestro  capitan  ?    de 
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vain.  His  entreaties,  his  menaces,  even  his  blows,  which 
he  dealt  with  the  flat  of  his  sabre,  were  ineffectual  to  rouse 
anything  like  a  feeling  of  shame  in  the  cowardly  troops. 
The  efforts  of  his  captains  were  equally  fruitless,  though 
in  making  them  they  exposed  their  lives  with  a  reckless- 
ness which  cost  some  of  them  dear.  Figueroa  was  disabled 
by  a  wound  in  tiie  leg.  Quixada  was  hit  by  a  musket-))all 
on  the  left  shoulder,  and  struck  from  his  saddle.  Don 
John,  who  was  near,  sprang  to  his  assistance,  and  placed 
him  ill  the  hands  of  some  troopers,  with  directions  to  bear 
him  at  once  to  Caniles.  In  doing  this  the  young  com- 
mander himself  had  a  narrow  escape;  for  he  was  struck 
on  his  helmet  by  a  ball,  which,  however,  fortunately  glanced 
off  without  doing  him  injury.-  He  was  now  hurried  along 
by  the  tide  of  fugitives,  who  made  no  attempt  to  rally  for 
the  distance  of  half  a  league,  when  the  enemy  ceased  his 
pursuit.  Six  hundred  Spaniards  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.  A  great  number  threw  themselves  into  the  houses, 
prepared  to  make  good  their  defence.  But  they  were 
speedily  enveloped  by  the  Moriscoes,  the  houses  were 
stormed  or  set  on  fire,  and  the  inmates  perished  to  a 
man.' 

Don  John,  in  a  letter  dated  the  nineteenth  of  February, 
two  days  after  this  disgraceful  affair,  gave  an  account  of 
it  to  the  king,  declaring  that  the  dastardly  conduct  of  the 
troops  exceeded  anything  he  had  ever  witnessed,  or  indeed 
could  have  believed,  had  he  not  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes. 
"They  have  so  little  heart  in  the  service,"  he  adds,  "that 
no  effort  that  I  can  make,  not  even  tlie  fear  of  the  galleys 
or  the  gibbet,  can  prevent  them  from  deserting.  Would  to 
Heaven  I  could  think  that  they  are  moved  to  this  by  the 
desire  to  return  to  their  families,  and  not  by  fear  of  the 

qw^  tcmei.M  ?  Retiraoa  con  onlen  conio  hombros  do  gvierra  con  el  rostro 
al  enc'tnigo."     Murriiol,  Rrbelion  rlo  Granada,  toin.   II.  p.  257. 

'  "  .■Vciidiendo  ii  toda.M  las  nocpsi(ladc>s  con  peligro  de  8U  porHona,  por- 
que  le  dicrfin  un  fsr(»|)r>tnzo  en  la  cabfza  sobrc  una  relada  fuorte  que  11^ 
vaba,  quo  d  no  sf-r  tan  buena,  li-  raatAran."     Ibitl.,  p.  2.58. 

'Carta  «!«•  D.  .luan  ilr  Austria  al  Rev.  10  de  IVbriro,  1570,  MS.  —  Mar- 
mol,  Rebflion  dc  Ciraiiada,  torn.  II.  p.  '2r>',i  ct  sc(|.  -  -  Mcndoza,  fJuorra  de 
Granada,  p.  273.  —  N'illafanr,  Vida  de  Magdalena  de  I'lloa.  —  Vanderhain- 
men,   Don  Juan  de  .Xii.stria,  fol.   110,   117. 
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enemy."  *  He  gave  the  particulars  of  Quixada's  accident, 
stating  that  the  surgeons  had  made  six  incisions  before 
they  could  ascertain  where  the  ball,  which  had  penetrated 
the  shoulder,  was  lodged;  and  that,  with  all  their  efforts, 
they  had  as  yet  been  unable  to  extract  it.  "I  now  deeply 
feel,"  he  says,  "how  much  I  have  been  indebted  to  his 
military  experience,  his  diligence  and  care,  and  how  im- 
portant his  preservation  is  to  the  service  of  your  majesty. 
I  trust  in  God  he  may  be  permitted  to  regain  his  health, 
which  is  now  in  a  critical  condition."  ^ 

In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  the  king  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  great  loss  which  both  he  and  his  brother  would  sus- 
tain by  the  death  of  Quixada.  "You  will  keep  me  con- 
stantly advised  of  the  state  of  his  health,"  he  says.  "I 
know  well,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  impress  upon  you 
the  necessity  of  watching  carefully  over  him."  Philip  did 
not  let  the  occasion  pass  for  administering  a  gentle  rebuke 
to  Don  John,  for  so  lightly  holding  the  promise  he  had  made 
to  him  from  Galera,  not  again  to  expose  himself  heedlessly 
to  danger.  "When  I  think  of  your  narrow  escape  at  Seron, 
I  cannot  express  the  pain  I  have  felt  at  your  rashly  in- 
curring such  a  risk.  In  war,  every  one  should  confine 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  own  station;  nor  should  the 
general  affect  to  play  the  part  of  the  soldier,  any  more  than 
the  soldier  that  of  the  general."  ^ 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  opinion,  that  Don  John 
was  more  fond  of  displaying  his  personal  prowess  than 
became  one  of  his  high  rank;  in  short,  that  he  showed 
more  the  qualities  of  a  knight-errant  than  those  of  a  great 
commander.' 

♦  "Conforme  d  esto  entenderd  V.  M.  la  poca  costancia  y  aficion  que 
tienen  d  la  guerra,  estos  que  la  dejan  al  mejor  tiempo  sin  poderles  repri- 
mir  galeras,  ni  horca  ni  cuantas  diligencias  se  hacen.  Y  plega  d  Dios  que 
el  amor  de  los  hijos  y  parientes  sea  la  causa  y  no  miedo  de  los  enemigos." 
Carta  de  D.  Juan  de  Austria  al  Rey,  19  de  Febrero,  1570,  MS. 

» Ibid. 

'  "Que  cada  uno  ha  de  hacer  su  oficio  y  no  el  general  de  soldado,  ni  el 
soldado  el  de  general."  Carta  del  Rev  A  D.  Juan  de  Austria,  24  de  Fe- 
brero,   1570,   MS. 

'  One  evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  frankness  of  his  friend,  Ruy 
Gomez  de  Silva.  "La  primera, "  he  writes  to  Don  John,  "que  por  cuanto 
Vol.  II  —27 
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Meanwhile  Quixada's  wound,  which  from  the  first  had 
been  attended  witli  alarming  symptoms,  grew  so  much 
worse  as  to  baffle  all  the  skill  of  the  surgeons.  His  suffer- 
ings were  great,  and  every  hour  he  grew  weaker.  Before 
a  week  hatl  elap.'^ecl,  it  became  evident  that  his  days  were 
numbered. 

The  good  knight  received  the  intelligence  with  com- 
posure, —  for  lie  did  not  fear  death.  He  had  not  the  hap- 
piness in  this  solemn  hour  to  have  her  near  him  on  whose 
conjugal  love  and  tenderness  he  had  rei)osed  for  so  many 
years."  But  the  person  whom  he  cherished  next  to  his 
wife,  Don  John  of  Austria,  was  by  his  bedside,  watching 
over  him  with  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  a  son,  and 
ministering  those  kind  offices  which  soften  the  bitterness 
of  death.  The  dying  man  retained  his  faculties  to  the 
last,  and  dictated,  though  he  had  not  the  strength  to  sign, 
a  letter  to  the  king,  requesting  some  favor  for  his  widow  in 
consideration  of  his  long  services.  He  then  gave  himself 
up  wholly  to  his  spiritual  concerns;  and  on  tlie  twenty- 
fourth  of  February,  1570,  he  gently  expired,  in  the  arms 
of  his  foster-son. 

(^uixada  received  a  soldier's  funeral.  His  obsequies  were 
celebrated  with  the  military  pomp  suited  to  his  station. 
His  remains,  accompanied  by  the  whole  army,  with  arms 
reversed  and  banners  trailing  in  the  dust,  were  borne  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  church  of  the  Jeronymites  in 
faniles;  and  "we  may  piously  trust,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"that  the  soul  of  Don  Luis  rose  up  to  Heaven  with  the 
sweet  incense  which  burned  on  the  altars  of  St.  Jerome; 

V.  Ex.'  estd  reputado  de  atrovido  y  do  hombre  que  quiere  ma.s  ganar 
crMito  de  Holdailo  (|tie  do  goiicral,  <iuo  niudo  osto  osfilo  y  ho  dojo  goberiiur. " 
(Carta  do  4  flo  Marzo,  l.'iTO,  MS.)  It  is  to  Don  .lohn's  orodit  that,  in  his 
reply,  he  thank.s  lliiy  (.lomoz  warmly  for  his  admonition,  and  bogs  his 
monitor  to  roprovo  him  wifliout  liositation,  whonovor  ho  dooms  it  noocs- 
8ary,  Hinco,  now  that  his  guardian  is  gono,  thoro  is  no  other  wiio  oun  fake 
this  liberty.  Carta  i\v  D.  .huiti  (h-  .\\istriii,  A  Uuy  (Jomoz  «lo  Silva,  MS. 
•  Arcording  to  Villafnno,  Dofia  Magdaloiia  loft  Ma<iri<l  on  Ir-arning  her 
husband's  illnefls,  and  travelled  with  suoh  dospatoh  that  she  arrived  in 
time  to  receive  his  last  sighs.  Ilita  also  speaks  of  her  presence  at  his  bed- 
side. But  as  seven  days  only  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  knight '.i 
wound  and  that  of  his  death,  one  finds  it  dilTicult  to  boliove  that  this  coulil 
ha\'c  allowed  timi-  for  the  courier  who  brouglil  the  tiding.'-,  and  for  tlio  ludy 
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for  he  spent  his  life,  and  finally  lost  it,  in  fighting  like  a 
valiant  soldier  the  battles  of  the  faith."  ^ 

Quixada  was  austere  in  his  manners,  and  a  martinet  in 
enforcing  discipline.  He  was  loyal  in  his  nature,  of  spot- 
less integrity,  and  possessed  so  many  generous  and  knightly 
qualities,  that  he  commanded  the  respect  of  his  comrades; 
and  the  regret  for  his  loss  was  universal.  Philip,  writing 
to  Don  John,  a  few  days  after  the  event,  remarks:  "I  did 
not  think  that  any  letter  from  you  could  have  given  me 
so  much  pain  as  that  acquainting  me  with  the  death  of 
Quixada.  I  fully  comprehend  the  importance  of  his  loss 
both  to  myself  and  to  you,  and  cannot  wonder  you  should 
feel  it  so  keenly.  It  is  impossible  to  allude  to  it  without 
sorrow.  Yet  we  may  be  consoled  by  the  reflection  that, 
living  and  dying  as  he  did,  he  cannot  fail  to  have  exchanged 
this  world  for  a  better."  '° 

Quixada's  remains  were  removed,  the  year  following,  to 
his  estate  at  Villagarcia,  where  his  disconsolate  widow 
continued  to  reside.  Immediately  after  her  lord's  decease, 
Don  John  wrote  to  Dona  Magdalena,  from  the  camp,  a 
letter  of  affectionate  condolence,  which  came  from  the 
fulness  of  his  heart :  "  Luis  died  as  became  him,  fighting  for 
the  glory  and  safety  of  his  son,  and  covered  with  immortal 
honor.  Whatever  I  am,  whatever  I  shall  be,  I  owe  to  him, 
by  whom  I  was  formed,  or  rather  begotten  in  a  nobler  birth. 
Dear  sorrowing  widowed  mother !  I  only  am  left  to  you  ; 
and  to  you  indeed  do  I  of  right  belong,  for  whose  sake  Luis 
died,  and  you  have  been  stricken  with  this  woe.  Moderate 
your  grief  with  your  wonted  wisdom.  Would  that  I  were 
near  you  now,  to  dry  your  tears,  or  mingle  mine  with  them  ! 
Farewell,  dearest  and  most  honored  mother !    and  pray  to 


afterwards,  whether  in  the  saddle  or  litter,  to  have  travelled  a  distance  of 
over  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  along  execrable  roads,  with  much  of 
the  way  lying  through  the  -wild  passes  of  the  Alpujarras. 

*  "Creemos  piadosamente  que  el  alma  de  D.  Luis  subiria  al  cielo  con  el 
oloroso  incienso  que  se  quemo  en  los  altares  de  S.  Geronimo,  porque  siempre 
habia  empleado  la  vida  en  pelear  contra  enemigos  de  nuestra  santa  f6,  y 
por  ultimo  murio  batallando  con  ellos  como  soldado  valeroso."  Hita, 
Guerras  de  Granada,  torn.   XL  p.  487. 

^^  Carta  del  Rey  d  D.  Juan  de  Austria,  3  de  Marzo,  1570,  MS, 
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God  to  send  back  your  son  from  tliese  wars  to  your 
bosom."  " 

Dofia  Magdaleua  survived  her  Imsband  many  years,  em- 
ployinj;  lier  time  in  acts  of  charity  and  tlevotion.  From 
Don  John  she  ever  experienced  the  same  fiUal  tenderness 
which  he  evinces  in  the  letter  above  quoted.  Never  did 
he  leave  the  country  or  return  to  it  without  first  paying 
his  respects  to  his  mother,  as  he  always  called  her.  She 
watched  with  maternal  pride  his  brilliant  career,  and  when 
that  was  closed  by  an  early  death,  the  last  link  which  had 
bound  her  to  this  world  was  snapped  for  ever.  Yet  she 
continued  to  live  on  till  near  the  close  of  the  century,  dying 
in  1598,  and  leaving  behind  her  a  reputation  for  goodness 
and  piety  little  less  than  that  of  a  saint. 

Don  John,  having  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  his  guardian,  collected  his  whole  strength,  aad 
marched  at  once  against  Seron.  But  the  enemy,  shrinking 
from  an  encounter  with  so  formidable  a  force,  had  abandoned 
the  place  before  the  approach  of  the  Spai.iards.  The 
Spanish  commander  soon  after  encountered  El  Habaqui 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  defeated  him.  He  then  marched 
on  Ti'jola,  a  town  perched  on  a  bold  cliff,  which  a  resolute 
garrison  might  have  easily  held  against  an  enemy.  But 
the  Moriscoes,  availing  themselves  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  stole  out  of  the  place,  and  succeeded,  without  much 
loss,  in  escaping  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.'^  The 
fall  of  Ti'jola  was  followed  by  that  of  Purchena.  In  a 
short  time  the  whole  Rio  de  Almanzora  was  overrun,  and 
the  victorious  general,  crossing  the  southeastern  borders 
of  the  Alpujarras.  established  his  quarters,  on  the  second 
of  May,  at  Padules,  about  two  leagues  from  Andarax. 

These  rapid  successes  are  not  to  be  explained  simply  by 

"  The  letter  is  translated  by  Stirling  from  a  manuscript,  entitled  "Joan- 
ni.s  Auatriaci  Vita,  aurfore  Antonio  Ossorio,"  in  the  National  Library  at 
Madrid.      See  CloiHter  Life  of  Chnrles  the  Fifth,  (Am.  ed.,)  p.  28fi. 

"  Tfjola  is  the  seene  of  the  story,  familinr  to  every  lover  of  Castilian 
romanre,  and  better  siiifefl  to  romanee  tlian  history,  of  tin-  Mof)r  Tuzani 
and  his  unfortunate  mistress,  the  beautiful  Malelia.  It  forms  a  most 
pleasing  episode  in  Hita's  second  volume,  (pp.  .523-.54(),)  and  is  translated 
with  patlios  and  delicacy  by  Circourt,  Hist,  dea  Arabcs  d'Espagne,  torn. 
III.   p.   345  et  se<|. 
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Don  John's  superiority  over  the  enemy  in  strength  or 
mihtary  science.  Philip  had  turned  a  favorable  ear  to  the 
pope's  invitation  to  join  the  league  against  the  Turk,  in 
which  he  was  complimented  by  having  the  post  of  com- 
mander-in-chief offered  to  his  brother,  John  of  Austria. 
But  before  engaging  in  a  new  war,  it  was  most  desirable 
for  him  to  be  released  from  that  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  the  Moriscoes.  He  had  already  seen  enough  of  the 
sturdy  spirit  of  that  race  to  be  satisfied  that  to  accomplish 
his  object  by  force  would  be  a  work  of  greater  time  than  he 
could  well  afford.  The  only  alternative,  therefore,  was  to 
have  recourse  to  the  conciliatory  policy  which  had  been 
so  much  condemned  in  the  marquis  of  Monde  jar.  In- 
structions to  that  effect  were  accordingly  sent  to  Don 
John,  who,  heartily  weary  of  this  domestic  contest,  and 
longing  for  a  wider  theatre  of  action,  entered  warmly  into 
his  brother's  views.  Secret  negotiations  were  soon  opened 
with  El  Habaqui,  the  Morisco  chief,  who  received  the  offer 
of  such  terms  for  himself  and  his  countrymen  as  left  him 
in  no  doubt,  at  least,  as  to  the  side  on  which  his  own  inter- 
est lay.  As  a  preliminary  step,  he  was  to  withdraw  his 
support  from  the  places  in  the  Rio  de  Almanzora;  and 
thus  the  war,  brought  within  the  narrower  range  of  the 
Alpujarras,  might  be  more  easily  disposed  of.  This  part 
of  his  agreement  had  been  faithfully  executed;  and  the 
rebellious  district  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Alpujarras 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  brought  into  subjection,  with 
little  cost  of  life  to  the  Spaniards. 

Don  John  followed  this  up  by  a  royal  proclamation, 
promising  an  entire  amnesty  for  the  past  to  all  who  within 
twenty  days  should  tender  their  submission.  They  were 
to  be  allowed  to  state  the  grievances  which  had  moved 
them  to  take  up  arms,  with  an  assurance  that  these  should 
be  redressed.  All  who  refused  to  profit  by  this  act  of  grace, 
with  the  exception  of  the  women,  and  of  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age,  would  be  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy. 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  proclamation  we  are  not 
informed.  It  was  probably  not  such  as  had  been  antici- 
pated.    The   Moriscoes,   distressed   as   they   were,   did   not 
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trust  the  promises  of  the  Spaniards.  At  lea.st  we  find 
Don  John,  who  had  now  received  a  reinforcement  of  two 
thousand  men,  distriljuting  his  army  into  detachments,  with 
orders  to  scour  the  country  and  deal  with  the  inhabitants  in 
a  way  that  should  compel  them  to  submit.  Such  of  the 
wretched  peasantry  as  had  taken  refuge  in  their  fastnesses 
were  assailed  with  shot  and  shell,  and  slaughtered  by  hun- 
dreds. Some,  who  had  hidden  with  their  families  in  the 
caves  in  which  the  country  abounded,  were  hunted  out  by 
their  pursuers,  or  suffocated  by  the  smoke  of  burning  fagots 
at  the  entrance  of  their  retreats.  EverA'where  the  land  was 
laid  waste,  so  as  to  afford  sustenance  for  no  living  thing. 
Such  were  the  conciliatory  measures  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  reduction  of  the  rebels.'^ 

Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Sesa  had  taken  the  field  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Alpujarras,  with  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse.  He  was  opposed 
by  Aben-Aboo  with  a  force  which  in  point  of  numbers  was 
not  inferior  to  his  own.  The  two  commanders  adopted 
the  same  policy;  avoiding  pitched  battles,  and  confining 
themselves  to  the  desultory  tactics  of  guerilla  warfare,  —  to 
skirmishes  and  surprises;  while  each  endeavored  to  distress 
his  adversary  by  cutting  off  his  convoys  and  by  wasting  the 
territory  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Morisco  chief  had  an 
advantage  in  the  familiarity'  of  his  men  with  this  wild 
mountain  fighting,  and  in  their  better  knowledge  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  country.  But  this  was  far  more  than 
counterl)alanced  by  the  superiority  of  the  Spaniards  in 
military  organization,  and  l)y  their  possession  of  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  muskets,  in  all  of  which  the  Moslems  were 
lamentably  deficient.  Thus,  although  no  great  battle  was 
won  by  the  (Christians,  although  they  were  sorely  annoyed, 
and  their  convoys  of  provisions  frequently  cut  off,  by  the 
skirmishing  parties  of  the  enemy,  they  continued  steadily 
to  advance,  driving  the  Moriscoes  before  them,  and  securing 
the  permanency  of  their  conquests  by  planting  a  line  of 

"  Marmol.  Rrbelion  f\c  Granada,  torn.  II.  pp.  290-320,  .340-346.— 
Vanrlprhammrn,  Don  .Itian  rlc  Au.stria,  fol.  119  ct  seq.  —  Tcrrrrax,  Hist. 
fi'Espagne,  torn.  X.  p.   170  ct  scq. 
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forts,  well  garrisoned,  along  the  wasted  territory  in  their 
rear.  By  the  beginning  of  May,  the  duke  of  Sesa  had  reached 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  soon  after  united  his 
forces,  greatly  diminished  by  desertion,  to  those  of  Don 
John  of  Austria  at  Padulcs." 

Negotiations  during  this  time  had  been  resumed  with  El 
Habaqui,  who  with  the  knowledge,  if  not  the  avowed  sanc- 
tion, of  Aben-Aboo,  had  come  to  a  place  called  Fondon  de 
Andarax,  not  far  distant  from  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Spanish  commander-in-chief.  He  was  accompanied  by 
several  of  the  principal  Moriscoes,  who  were  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions.  On  the  thirteenth  of  May  they  were 
met  by  the  deputies  from  the  Castilian  camp,  and  the 
conference  was  opened.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  Moriscoes  were  wholly  inadmissible.  They 
insisted,  not  only  on  a  general  amnesty,  but  that  things 
should  be  restored  to  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
before  the  edicts  of  Philip  the  Second  had  given  rise  to  the 
rebellion.  The  Moorish  commissioners  were  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  to  negotiate  only  on  the  footing  of  a 
conquered  race.  They  were  advised  to  prepare  a  memorial 
preferring  such  requests  as  might  be  reasonably  granted; 
and  they  were  offered  the  services  of  Juan  de  Soto,  Don 
John's  secretary,  to  aid  them  in  drafting  the  document. 
They  were  counselled,  moreover,  to  see  their  master,  Aben- 
Aboo,  and  obtain  full  powers  from  him  to  conclude  a  defini- 
tive treaty. 

Aben-Aboo,  ever  since  his  elevation  to  the  stormy  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Alpuj arras,  had  maintained  his  part  with 
a  spirit  worthy  of  his  cause.  But  as  he  beheld  town  after 
town  fall  away  from  his  little  empire,  his  people  butchered 
or  swept  into  slavery,  his  lands  burned  and  wasted,  until 

'*  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  271  et  seq.  — Marmol,  Rebelion  de 
Granada,  torn.  II.  pp.  283-289,  303-315,  321  et  seq. 

In  a  letter  without  date,  of  the  duke  of  Sesa,  forming  part  of  a  mass  of 
correspondenf.p  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  from  the  collection 
at  Holland  House,  he  insists  on  starvation  as  a  much  more  effectual  means 
of  reducing  the  enemy  than  the  sword.  "Esta  guerra  parece  que  no  puede 
acabarse  por  medio  mas  cierto  que  el  de  la  hambre  que  necesitard  d  lo:s 
enemigos  a  rendirse  6  perecer,  y  esta  los  acabard  primero  que  el  espada. " 
MS. 
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the  fairest  portions  were  converted  into  a  wilderness,  — 
above  all,  when  he  saw  that  his  cause  excited  no  sympathy 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  Moslem  princes,  on  whose  support  he 
had  mainly  rehed,  —  he  felt  more  and  more  satisfied  of  the 
hopelessness  of  a  contest  with  the  Spanish  monarchy.  His 
officers,  and  indeed  the  people  at  large,  had  come  to  the 
same  conviction;  and  nothing  but  an  intense  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  a  distrust  of  their  good  faith,  had  prevented 
the  Moriscoes  from  throwing  down  their  arms  and  accepting 
the  promises  of  grace  which  had  been  held  out  to  them. 
The  disastrous  result  of  the  recent  campaign  against  the 
duke  of  Sesa  tended  still  further  to  the  discouragement  of 
the  Morisco  chief;  and  El  Habaqui  and  his  associates  re- 
turned with  authority  from  their  master  to  arrange  terms 
of  accommodation  with  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  the  commissioners  from  each 
side  again  met  at  Fondon  de  Andarax.  A  memorial  drafted 
by  Juan  de  Soto  was  laid  before  Don  John,  whose  quarters, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  No 
copy  of  the  instrument  has  been  preserved,  or  at  least  none 
has  been  published.  From  the  gracious  answer  returned 
by  the  prince,  we  may  infer  that  it  contained  nothing 
deemed  objectionable  by  the  conquerors. 

The  deputies  were  not  long  in  agreeing  on  terms  of  accom- 
modation, —  or  rather,  of  submission.  It  was  settled  that 
the  Morisco  captain  should  proceed  to  the  Christian  camp, 
and  there  presenting  himself  before  the  commander-in- 
chief,  should  humbly  crave  forgiveness  and  tender  sub- 
mission on  behalf  of  his  nation;  that,  in  return  for  this 
act  of  humiliation,  a  general  amnesty  should  be  granted 
to  his  countrymen,  who,  though  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
allowed  to  occupy  the  Alpujarras,  would  be  protected  by 
the  government  wherever  they  might  be  removed.  More 
important  concessions  were  made  to  Aben-Aboo  and  Kl 
Habaqui.  The  last-mentioned  chief,  as  the  chronicler  tolls 
us,  obtained  all  that  he  asked  for  his  master,  as  well  as  for 
himself  and  his  friends.'*  —  Such  politic  concessions  by  the 

'•  "Con   cstas  cosas  y  otras   particularcs  que   El   Habaqui   pidi6  para 
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Spaniards  had  doubtless  their  influence  in  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  Morisco  leaders  to  the  folly  of  protracting  the  war  in 
their  present  desperate  circumstances. 

The  same  evening  on  which  the  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded, El  Habaqui  proceeded  to  his  interview  with  the 
Spanish  commander.  He  was  accompanied  by  one  only  of 
the  Morisco  deputies.  The  others  declined  to  witness  the 
spectacle  of  their  nation's  humiliation.  He  was  attended, 
however,  by  a  body  of  three  hundred  arquebusiers.  On 
entering  the  Christian  lines,  his  little  company  was  sur- 
rounded by  four  regiments  of  Castilian  infantry  and  escorted 
to  the  presence  of  John  of  Austria,  who  stood  before  his 
tent,  attended  by  his  officers,  from  whom  his  princely 
bearing  made  him  easily  distinguished. 

EI  Habaqui,  alighting  from  his  horse,  and  prostrating 
himself  before  the  prince,  exclaimed :  "  Mercy !  We  im- 
plore your  highness,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  to  show 
us  mercy,  and  to  pardon  our  transgressions,  which  we 
acknowledge  have  been  great  !"'^  Then  unsheathing  his 
scymitar,  he  presented  it  to  Don  John,  saying  that  he  sur- 
rendered his  arms  to  his  majesty  in  the  name  of  Aben-Aboo 
and  the  rebel  chiefs  for  whom  he  was  empowered  to  act. 
At  the  same  time  the  secretary,  Juan  de  Soto,  who  had 
borne  the  Moorish  banner,  given  him  by  El  Habaqui,  on 
the  point  of  his  lance,  cast  it  on  the  ground  before  the  feet 
of  the  prince.  The  whole  scene  made  a  striking  picture,  in 
which  the  proud  conqueror,  standing  with  the  trophies  of 
victory  around  him,  looked  down  on  the  representative  of 
the  conquered  race,  as  he  crouched  in  abject  submission  at 
his  feet.  Don  John,  the  predominant  figure  in  the  tableau, 
by  his  stately  demeanor  tempered  with  a  truly  royal  courtesy, 
reminded  the  old  soldiers  of  his  father  the  emperor,  and 
they  exclaimed:  "This  is  the  true  son  of  Charles  the 
Fifth!" 

Stooping  forward,  he  graciously  raised  the  Morisco  chief 

Aben  Aboo,  y  para  los  amigos,  y  para  sf  mismo,  que  todas  se  le  concedie- 
ron."     Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  360. 

"  "Misericordia,  Sefior,  misericordia  nos  conceda  vuestra  Alteza  en 
nombre  de  su  Magestad,  y  perdon  de  nuestras  culpas,  que  conocemoa 
haber  sido  graves."     Ibid.,  p.  361. 
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from  the  ground,  and,  rctiiniiiig  him  his  sword,  hade  him 
employ  it  hencefortli  in  (he  service  of  the  king.  The  cere- 
mony was  closed  by  flourishes  of  trumpets  and  salvoes  of 
musketry,  as  if  in  honor  of  some  great  victory. 

El  Halniqui  remained  some  time  after  his  followers  had 
left  the  ramp,  where  he  met  with  every  attention,  was 
feasted  and  caressed  by  the  principal  officers,  and  was  even 
entertained  at  a  banquet  by  the  bishop  of  Guadix.  He 
received,  however,  as  we  liave  seen,  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  compliments.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  become  an  object  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion  to  the  Moriscoes.  It  was  soon  wliispered 
that  El  Habaqui,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Christians, 
had  been  more  mindful  of  liis  own  interests  than  of  those 
of  his  countrymen.'^ 

Indeed,  the  Moriscoes  had  little  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  result  of  a  treaty  which  left  them  in  the 
same  forlorn  and  degraded  condition  as  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion,  —  which  in  one  important  respect, 
indeed,  left  them  in  a  worse  condition,  since  they  were 
henceforth  to  become  exiles  from  the  homes  of  their  fathers. 
Yet  cruel  and  pitiable  in  the  extreme  as  was  the  situation 
of  the  Moriscoes,  the  Spanish  monks,  as  Don  John  complains 
to  his  brother,  inveighed  openly  in  their  pulpits  against  the 
benignity  and  mercy  of  the  king;  ''  and  this  too,  he  adds, 
when  it  should  rather  have  been  their  duty  to  intercede  for 
poor  wretclies,  who  for  the  most  part  had  sinned  througli 
ignorance.'"  The  ecclesiastic  on  whom  his  censure  most, 
heavily  falls  is  the  President  Deza,  —  a  man  held  in  such 
abhorrence  by  the  Moriscoes  as  to  have  been  one  principal 
cause  of  their  insurrection;  and  he  beseeches  the  king  to 
consult    the  interests  of  Granada,   by   l)estowing  on   him   a 

"  Thp  fiillost  arrovint  of  fhoso  proroodinga  is  to  Iw  found  in  Mnrmol, 
Rebdion  <\r  Granada,  torn.  II.  pp.  3.'>.5-.ir>2. 

'•  "  Prrdirando  en  Ioh  pi'iIpitoH  piiblirament*'  contra  la  bonignirlad  y 
clempncia  <nio  V.  M.  ha  mandado  u.sar  ron  puta  gnnto."  Carta  de  D. 
Juan  dp  Au.Htna  al  Rry,  7  dp  .liniio,  1.570,  MS. 

"  "Qtio  loH  roliKiosos  quo  habrian  <lr  iiitorrrdfr  ron  V.  M.  por  rstos 
miarrablrM,  quo  rirrfo  la  mayor  parto  ha  porado  con  ignorancia,  hagan  su 
csfucrio  en   reprcndcr  la  cicmcncia."     Ibid. 
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bishopric,  or  some  other  dignity,  which  may  remove  him 
from  the  present  scene  of  his  labors.^" 

Among  those  disappointed  at  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  as 
it  soon  appeared,  was  Aben-Aboo  himself.  At  first  he 
affected  to  sanction  it,  and  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to 
enforce  its  execution.  But  he  soon  cooled,  and,  throwing 
the  blame  on  El  Habaqui,  declared  that  this  officer  had 
exceeded  his  powers,  made  a  false  report  to  him  of  his 
negotiations,  and  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  nation  to 
his  own  ambition.^*  The  attentions  lavished  on  that  chief 
by  the  Spaniards,  his  early  correspondence  with  them,  and 
the  liberal  concessions  secured  to  him  by  the  treaty,  fur- 
nished plausible  grounds  for  such  an  accusation. 

According  to  the  Spanish  accounts,  however,  Aben-Aboo  at 
this  time  received  a  reinforcement  of  two  hundred  soldiers  from 
Barbary,  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  soon  have  more 
effectual  aid  from  Africa.  This,  we  are  told,  changed  his  views. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  Morisco  chief,  as  the  hour  ap- 
proached, found  it  a  more  difficult  matter  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated to  resign  his  royal  state  and  descend  into  the  common 
rank  and  file  of  the  vassals  of  Castile,  —  the  degraded  caste  of 
Moorish  vassals,  whose  condition  was  little  above  that  of  serfs. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Spanish  camp  was  much  dis- 
quieted by  the  rumors  which  came  in  of  Aben-Aboo's  vacilla- 
tion. It  was  even  reported  that,  far  from  endeavoring  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  he  was  secretly  cn- 
conraging  his  people  to  further  resistance.  No  one  felt 
more  indignant  at  his  conduct  than  El  Habaqui,  who  had 
now  become  as  loyal  a  subject  as  any  other  in  Philip's 
dominions.  Not  a  little  personal  resentment  was  mingled 
with  his  feeling    towards   Aben-Aboo;    and    he    offered,  if 

^  "The  wise  king,"  as  Bleda  tells  us,  "did  not  forget  Deza's  eminent 
services.  He  became  one  of  the  richest  cardinals,  passing  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  Rome,  where  he  built  a  sumptuous  palace  for  his  residence.'" 
(Cronica  de  Espafia,  p.  75.3.)  Unfortunately  this  happy  preferment  did 
not  take  place  till  some  time  later,  —  too  late  for  the  poor  Moriscoes  to 
profit  by  it. 

-'  "Que  el  Habaqui  habia  mirado  mal  por  el  bien  comun,  contentan- 
dose  con  lo  que  solamente  Don  .Juan  de  Austria  le  habia  querido  conceder, 
y  procurando  el  bien  y  provecho  para  si  y  para  sus  deudos."  Marmol, 
Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  .390. 
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Don  John  would  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  detachment, 
to  go  himself,  brave  the  Morisco  prince  in  his  own  quarters, 
and  bring  him  jis  a  prisoner  to  the  camp.  Don  John,  though 
putting  entire  confidence  in  El  Habaqui's  fidelity,"  preferred, 
instead  of  men,  to  give  him  money;  and  he  placed  eight 
hundred  gold  ducats  in  his  hands,  to  enable  him  to  raise 
the  necessary  levies  among  his  countrymen. 

Thus  fortified,  El  Habaqui  set  out  for  the  head-quarters 
of  Aben-Aboo,  at  his  ancient  residence  in  Mecina  de  Rom- 
baron.  On  the  second  day  the  Morisco  captain  fell  in  with 
a  party  of  his  countrymen  lingering  idly  by  the  way,  and  he 
inquired,  with  an  air  of  authority,  why  they  did  not  go 
and  tender  their  submission  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  as 
others  had  done.  They  replied,  they  were  waiting  for  their 
master's  orders.  To  this  El  Habaqui  rejoined,  "All  are 
bound  to  submit;  and  if  Aben-Aboo,  on  his  part,  shows 
unwillingness  to  do  so,  I  will  arrest  him  at  once,  and  drag 
him  at  my  horse's  tail  to  the  Christian  camp.""  —  This 
foolish  vaunt  cost  the  braggart  his  life. 

One  of  the  party  instantly  repaired  to  Mecina  and  re- 
ported the  words  to  Aben-Aboo.  The  Morisco  prince,  over- 
joyed at  the  prospect  of  having  his  enemy  in  his  power, 
immediately  sent  a  detachment  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Turks  to  seize  the  offender  and  l)riiig  him  to  Mecina.  They 
found  El  Habaqui  at  Burchal,  where  his  family  were  living. 
The  night  had  set  in,  when  the  chieftain  received  tidings 
of  the  approach  of  the  Turks;  and  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  into  the  neighboring 
mountains.  The  ensuing  morning  the  soldiers  followed 
closely  on  his  track;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  de- 
scried a  person  skulking  among  the  rocks,  whose  white 
mantle  and  crimson  turl)an  proved  him  to  be  the  object 
of  their  pursuit.     He  was  immediately  arrested  and  carried 

**  "  Kn  lo  rjuo  A  onto  tora,  no  t<Ti(;<)  rnas  prrndiw  quo  la  palabra  del 
Ilnhftijuf,  p1  ctinl  mo  podria  ongafiar  ;  poro  rortifiro  (I  V.  M.  <iiio  on  su  ma- 
nora  clo  procodor  mo  parosco  hombro  <iuo  trarfa  vordad,  y  fal  fama  tione." 
Carta  <\r  I),  .hmu  do  Austria  al  Hoy.  21  do  Mayo,  lATO.  MS. 

"  '"Quo  rpiando  AI)on  .Mmmi  do  hii  vobmta'l  no  lo  liioioHO,  lo  llovaria  ^'l 
atado  4  la  cola  dc  su  caballo."  Marmol,  Rebolion  dc  Granada,  tom.  II. 
p.   392. 
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to  Mecina.  His  sentence  was  already  passed.  Aben-Aboo, 
upbraiding  him  with  his  treachery,  ordered  him  to  be  re- 
moved to  an  adjoining  room,  where  he  was  soon  after 
strangled.  His  corpse,  denied  the  rights  of  burial,  having 
been  first  rolled  in  a  mat  of  reeds,  was  ignominiously  thrown 
into  a  sewer;  and  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  man  was  kept  a 
secret  for  more  than  a  month.-* 

His  absence,  after  some  time,  naturally  excited  suspicious 
in  the  Spanish  camp.  A  cavalier,  known  to  Aben-Aboo, 
wrote  to  him  to  obtain  information  respecting  El  Habaqui, 
and  was  told  in  answer,  by  the  wily  prince,  that  he  had  been 
arrested  and  placed  in  custody  for  his  treacherous  conduct, 
but  that  his  family  and  friends  need  be  under  no  alarm, 
as  he  was  perfectly  safe.  Aben-Aboo  hinted,  moreover, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  send  to  him  some  confidential 
person  with  whom  he  might  arrange  the  particulars  of  the 
treaty,  —  as  if  these  had  not  been  already  settled.  After 
some  further  delay,  Don  John  resolved  to  despatch  an 
agent  to  ascertain  the  real  dispositions  of  the  Moriscoe3 
towards  the  Christians,  and  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  the 
mystery  that  hung  round  the  fate  of  El  Habaqui. 

The  envoy  selected  was  Hernan  Valle  de  Palacios,  a 
cavalier  possessed  of  a  courageous  heart,  yet  tempered  by 
a  caution  that  well  fitted  him  for  the  deUcate  and  perilous 
office.  On  the  thirteenth  of  July  he  set  out  on  his  mission. 
On  the  way  he  encountered  a  Morisco,  a  kinsman  of  the  late 
monarch,  Aben-Humeya,  and  naturally  no  friend  to  Aben- 
Aiioo.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  El 
Habaqui's  murder,  of  which  he  gave  full  details  to  Palacios. 
He  added,  that  the  Morisco  prince,  far  from  acquiescing  in 
the  recent  treaty,  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  its 
execution.  He  could  readily  muster,  at  short  notice,  said 
the  informer,  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  well  armed,  and 
provisioned  for  three  months;  and  he  was  using  all  his 
efforts  to  obtain  further  reinforcements  from  Algiers. 

Instructed  in  these  particulars,   the  envoy  resumed  his 

2*  "Lo  hizo  ahogar  secretamente,  y  mand6  echar  el  cuerpo  en  un  mula- 
dar  en\nielto  en  un  zarzo  de  eaiias,  donde  estuvo  mas  de  treinta  diae  sin 
saberse  de  su  muerte."     Ibid.,  p.  393. 
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journey.  He  was  careful,  however,  first  to  obtain  a  safe- 
conduct  from  Aben-Aboo,  which  was  promptly  sent  to 
him.  On  reaching  Mecina,  he  found  the  place  occupied 
by  a  body  of  five  hundred  arquebusiers;  but  by  the  royal 
order  he  was  allowed  to  pa.ss  unmolested.  Before  enter- 
ing the  presence  of  "  the  little  king  of  the  Alpujarras,''  as 
Aben-Aboo,  like  his  predecessor,  was  familiarly  styled  by 
the  Spaniards,  Palacios  was  carefully  searched,  and  such 
weapons  as  he  carried  about  him  were  taken  away. 

He  found  Aben-Aboo  stretched  on  a  divan,  and  three  or 
four  Moorish  girls  entertaining  him  with  their  national  songs 
and  dances.  He  did  not  rise,  or  indeed  change  his  position, 
at  tlie  approach  of  the  envoy,  but  gave  him  audience  with 
the  lofty  bearing  of  an  independent  sovereign. 

Palacios  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  touch  on  the  fate 
of  El  Habaqui.  After  expatiating  on  the  liberal  promises 
which  he  was  empowered  by  Don  John  of  Austria  to  make, 
he  e.xpressed  the  hope  that  Aben-Aboo  would  execute  the 
treaty,  and  not  rekindle  a  war  which  must  lead  to  the  total 
destruction  of  his  country.  The  chief  listened  in  silence; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  called  some  of  his  principal  cap- 
tains around  him,  that  he  condescended  to  reply.  He  then 
said,  that  God  and  the  whole  world  knew  it  was  not  by  his 
own  desire,  but  by  the  will  of  the  people,  that  he  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne.  "I  shall  not  attempt,"  he  said,  "to 
prevent  any  of  my  subjects  from  submitting  that  prefer  to 
do  so.  But  tell  your  master."  he  added,  "that,  while  1 
have  a  single  shirt  to  my  back,  I  shall  not  follow  their 
example.  Though  no  other  man  should  hold  out  in  the 
Alpujarras,  I  would  rather  live  and  die  a  Mussulman  than 
possess  all  the  favors  whicii  King  Philip  can  heap  on  me. 
At  no  time,  and  in  no  manner,  will  1  ever  con.sent  to  place 
myself  in  his  power."  "  He  concluded  this  spirited  decla- 
ration by  adding,  that,  if  driven  to  it  by  necessity,  he  could 
bury  him.solf  in  a  cavern,  which  he  had  stowed  with  supplies 

"  "Quo  f|uan(lo  no  qiietla.sp  otro  aino  ^1  on  la  Alpuxiirra  con  sola  la 
ramif«a  quo  tenia  vofttida,  estimaba  ma**  vivir  y  morir  Moro,  que  todas 
quantas  merrodt-s  ol  Roy  Filipo  Ic  p<j<lia  liacor ;  y  que  fuoso  cierto,  que  en 
iiinguu  tiempo,  ni  por  ninguna  tnanora,  se  pondria  en  su  poder."  Mar- 
mol,  Rebelion  do  Granada,  toin    II.  p.  410. 
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for  six  years  to  come,  during  which  it  would  go  hard  but 
he  would  find  some  means  of  making  his  way  to  Barbary. 
The  desperate  tone  of  these  remarks  effectually  closed  the 
audience.  Palacios  was  permitted  to  return  unmolested, 
and  to  report  to  his  commander  the  failure  of  his  mission. 

The  war,  which  Don  John  had  flattered  himself  he  had 
so  happily  brought  to  a  close,  now,  like  a  fire  smothered, 
but  not  quenched,  burst  forth  again  with  redoubled  fury. 
The  note  of  defiance  was  heard  loudest  among  the  hills  of 
Ronda,  a  wild  sierra  on  the  western  skirts  of  the  Alpuj arras, 
inhabited  by  a  bold  and  untamed  race,  more  formidable 
than  the  mountaineers  of  any  other  district  of  Granada. 
Aben-Aboo  did  all  he  could  to  fan  the  flame  of  insurrection 
in  this  quarter,  and  sent  his  own  brother.  El  Galipe,  to  take 
the  command. 

The  Spanish  government,  now  fully  aroused,  made  more 
vigorous  efforts  to  crush  the  spirit  of  rebellion  than  at  any 
time  during  the  war.  Don  John  was  ordered  to  occupy 
Guadix,  and  thence  to  scour  the  country  in  a  northerly 
direction.  Another  army,  under  the  Grand-Commander 
Requesens,  marching  from  Granada,  was  to  enter  the  Alpu- 
jarras  from  the  north,  and,  taking  a  route  different  from  that 
of  the  duke  of  Sesa  in  the  previous  campaign,  was  to  carry  a 
war  of  extermination  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 
Finally,  the  duke  of  Arcos,  the  worthy  descendant  of  the 
great  marquis  of  Cadiz,  whose  name  was  so  famous  in  the 
first  war  of  Granada,  and  whose  large  estates  in  this  quarter 
he  tiad  inherited,  was  intrusted  with  the  operations  against 
the  rebels  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda. 

The  grand-commander  executed  his  commission  in  the 
same  remorseless  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  dictated.  Early 
in  September,  quitting  Granada,  he  took  the  field  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  men.  He  struck  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
the  country.  All  the  evils  of  war  in  its  most  horrid  form 
followed  in  his  train.  All  along  his  track,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  land  had  been  swept  by  a  conflagration.  The  dwellings 
were  sacked  and  burned  to  the  ground.  The  mulberry  and 
olive  groves  were  cut  down;  the  vines  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots;    and  the  ripening  harvests  were  trampled  in  the  dust. 
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The  country  was  converted  into  a  wilderness.  Occasionally 
small  bodies  of  the  Moriscoes  made  a  desperate  stand.  But 
for  the  most  part,  without  homes  to  shelter  or  food  to  nourish 
them,  they  were  driven,  like  unresisting  cattle,  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  the  depths  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the  caves  in 
which  this  part  of  the  country  abounded.  Their  pursuers 
followed  up  the  chase  with  the  fierce  glee  with  which  the 
hunter  tracks  the  wild  animal  of  the  forest  to  his  lair.  There 
they  were  huddled  together,  one  or  two  hundred  frequently 
in  the  same  cavern.  It  was  not  easy  to  detect  the  hiding- 
place  amidst  the  rocks  and  thickets  which  covered  up  and 
concealed  the  entrance.  But  when  it  was  detected,  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  to  destroy  the  inmates.  The  green  bushes 
furnished  the  materials  for  a  smouldering  fire,  and  those 
within  were  soon  suffocated  by  the  smoke,  or,  rushing  out, 
threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  their  pursuers.  Some  were 
butchered  on  the  spot;  others  were  sent  to  the  gibbet  or  the 
galleys;  while  the  greater  part,  with  a  fate  scarcely  less 
terrible,  were  given  up  as  the  booty  of  the  soldiers,  and  sold 
into  slavery." 

Aben-Aboo  had  a  narrow  escape  in  one  of  these  caverns, 
not  far  from  B<?rchul,  where  he  had  secreted  himself  with  a 
wife  and  two  of  his  daughters.  The  women  were  suffocated, 
with  about  seventy  other  persons.  The  Morisco  chief  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  through  an  aperture  at  the 
farther  end,  which  was  unknown  to  his  enemies.^^ 

Small  forts  were  erected  at  short  intervals  along  the  ruined 
country.  No  less  than  eighty-four  of  these  towers  were 
raised  in  different  parts  of  the  land,  twenty-nine  of  which  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  Alpujarras  and  the  vale  of  Lecrin  alone." 
There  they  stood,  crowning  every  peak  and  eminence  in  the 

'*  Tt  is  tho  lanf^tin^ro  of  Marmol.who  will  not  bo  suspocto<i  of  oxaKRorat- 
\nn  X\u-  rnicltios  of  his  ro>intr>'mon.  Ho  doos  not  seem,  indoerl,  to  regard 
thorn  as  rnielties.  "I'nofl  onviaba  el  Comendador  mayor  li  la«  gaieras, 
otro«  haria  jiistiria  do  olios,  y  los  mas  ronsontia  (|Ue  los  vori<iio8en  los  sol- 
dados  para  quo  fucson  aprovechados."  Rebelion  do  Granada,  torn.  II. 
p.    4.3fi. 

"  Ibid.,    p.    4.3.3. 

Tirrourt  gives  a  precise  enumeration  of  the  fortrofwes  in  difTerent 
district*  of  the  country.  Hist.  iU-h  .Xrabea  d'E^pagne,  torn.  III.  pp.  135, 
i:ir,. 
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sierra,  frowning  over  the  horrid  waste,  the  sad  memorials 
of  the  conquest.  This  was  the  stern  pohcy  of  the  victors. 
Within  this  rocky  girdle,  long  held  as  it  was  by  the  iron 
soldiery  of  Castile,  it  was  impossible  that  rebellion  should 
again  gather  to  a  head. 

The  months  of  September  and  October  were  consumed 
in  these  operations.  Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Arcos  had  mus- 
tered his  Andalusian  levies,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand 
men,  including  a  thousand  of  his  own  vassals.  He  took 
with  him  his  son,  a  boy  of  not  more  than  thirteen  years  of 
age,  —  following  in  this,  says  the  chronicler,  the  ancient 
usage  of  the  valiant  house  of  Ponce  de  Leon.^'  About  the 
middle  of  September  he  began  his  expedition  into  the  Sierra 
Vermeja,  or  Red  Sierra.  It  was  a  spot  memorable  in  Span- 
ish history  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alonso  de  Aguilar, 
in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  has  furnished  the 
theme  of  many  a  plaintive  romance  in  the  beautiful  min- 
strelsy of  the  South.  The  wife  of  the  duke  of  Arcos  was 
descended  from  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  as  he  himself  was  the 
grandson  of  the  good  count  of  Urena,  who,  with  better  for- 
tune than  his  friend,  survived  the  disasters  of  that  day. 
The  route  of  the  army  led  directly  across  the  fatal  field. 
As  they  traversed  the  elevated  plain  of  Calaluz,  the  soldiers 
saw  everywhere  around  the  traces  of  the  fight.  The  ground 
was  still  covered  with  fragments  of  rusty  armor,  bits  of  broken 
sword-blades,  and  heads  of  spears.  More  touching  evidence 
was  afforded  by  the  bones  of  men  and  horses,  which,  in  this 
soUtary  region,  had  been  whitening  in  the  blasts  of  seventy 
winters.  The  Spaniards  knew  well  the  localities,  with  which 
they  had  become  familiar  from  boyhood  in  the  legends  and 
traditions  of  the  country.  Here  was  the  spot  where  the  van- 
guard, under  its  brave  commander,  had  made  its  halt  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night.  There  were  the  faint  remains  of  the 
enemy's  intrenchments,  which  time  had  nearly  levelled  with 
the  dust;    and  there,  too,  the  rocks  still  threw  their  dark 

^  "Llevando  cerca  de  sf  a  su  hijo,  mozo  quasi  de  trece  anos  Don  Luia 
Ponce  de  Leon,  cosa  usada  en  otra  edad  en  aquella  Casa  de  los  Ponces  de 
Leon,  criarse  los  muchachos  peleando  con  los  Moros,  i  tener  a  sua  padres 
por  maestros."     Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  318. 
Vol.  II  —  28 
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shadows  over  the  plain,  as  on  tlie  day  when  the  vaHant 
Alonso  de  Aguilar  fell  at  their  base  in  combat  with  the  re- 
nowned F'eri  de  Ben  Estepar.  The  whole  scene  was  brought 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards.  As  they  gazed  on  the 
imburied  relics  lying  around  them,  the  tears,  says  the  elo- 
quent historian  who  records  the  incident,  fell  fast  down  their 
iron  ciieeks;  and  they  breathed  a  soldier's  prayer  for  the 
repose  of  the  noble  dead.  But  these  holier  feelings  were 
soon  succeede<l  by  others  of  a  fierce  nature,  ami  the}'  loudly 
clamored  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.'" 

The  duke  of  Arcos,  profiting  by  the  errors  of  Alonso  de 
Aguilar,  had  made  his  arrangements  with  great  circumspec- 
tion. He  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  Moriscoes,  full  tliree 
thousand  strong.  But,  though  well  posted,  they  made  a 
defence  little  worthy  of  their  ancient  reputation,  or  of  the 
notes  of  defiance  which  they  had  so  boldly  sf)unded  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign.  They  indeed  showed  mettle  at 
first,  and  inflicted  some  loss  on  the  Christians.  But  the 
frequent  reverses  of  their  countrymen  seemed  to  have  broken 
their  spirits,  and  they  were  soon  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
fled  in  various  directions  into  the  more  inaccessible  tracts 
of  the  sierra.  The  Spaniards  followed  up  the  fugitives, 
who  did  not  attempt  to  rally.  Nor  did  they  ever  again 
a.s.semble  in  any  strength,  so  effectual  were  the  dispositions 
made  by  the  victorious  general.  The  insurrection  of  the 
Sierra  Wrmeja  was  at  an  end." 

The  rebellion,  indeed,  might  be  said  to  be  everywhere 
frushed  within  the  borders  of  Granada.  The  more  stout- 
hearted of  the  insurgents  still  held  out  among  the  caves  and 
fa.stnesses  of  the  .\lpujarras.  supporting  a  precarious  exist- 
ence until  they  were  hunted  down  by  detachments  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  urged  to  the  pursuit  by  the  promise 

**•  For  tlie  celebrated  dewription  of  thU  event  by  Mendo«a,  see  Giierra 
de  Grnnnda,  pp.  301,  302.  The  CaHtilian  liistorian,  who  probably  bf>r- 
rowed  tlie  hint  of  it  from  TacitUH,  (.\nnalos,  lib.  I.  8«*c.31,)  ha.i  painted  the 
flrene  with  a  ron.mimmate  art  that  raises  him  from  the  rank  of  an  imita- 
tor to  that  of  a  rival.  Tlie  reader  may  find  a  eircinn.Mlaiitial  ar-coiint  of 
AlonH<i  de  .AfTtiilar's  <lisa.strou.s  expedition,  in  1.101,  in  tlie  History  of  I''er- 
dinnnd  and    Isabella,   part   II.  eh.  7. 

•'  Mendoza,  (t\ierra  de  Oranada,  pp.  298-314.  —  Marinol,  Rebelion  de 
(iranada,    toin.    II.    pp.   425-431. 
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from  government  of  twenty  ducats  a  head  for  every  Morisco. 
But  nearly  all  felt  the  impracticability  of  further  resistance. 
Some  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  to  Barbary.  The 
rest,  broken  in  spirit,  and  driven  to  extremity  by  want  of 
food  in  a  country  now  turned  into  a  desert,  consented  at 
length  to  accept  the  amnesty  offered  them,  and  tendered 
their  submission. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  Don  John  received  ad- 
\ices  of  a  final  edict  of  Philip,  commanding  that  all  the  Mo- 
riscoes  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  should  be  at  once  removed 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  None  were  to  be  excepted 
from  this  decree,  not  even  the  Moriscos  de  la  Paz,  as  those 
were  called  who  had  loyally  refused  to  take  part  in  the  re- 
bellion.^ The  arrangements  for  this  important  and  difficult 
step  were  made  with  singular  prudence,  and,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  Grand-Commander 
Requesens,  and  the  dukes  of  Sesa  and  Arcos,  were  carried 
into  effect  with  promptness  and  energy. 

By  the  terms  of  the  edict,  the  lands  and  houses  of  the 
exiles  were  to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  But  their  personal 
effects  —  their  flocks,  their  herds,  and  their  grain  —  would 
be  taken,  if  they  desired  it,  at  a  fixed  valuation  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Every  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  their  personal 
convenience  and  securit}' ;  and  it  was  forbidden,  in  the  re- 
moval, to  separate  parents  from  children,  husbands  from 
wives,  in  short,  to  divide  the  members  of  a  family  from  one 
another;  —  "an  act  of  clemency."  says  a  humane  chronicler, 
"which  they  little  deserved;  but  his  majesty  was  willing 
in  this  to  content  them."  ^^ 

'-  Circourt  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  from  the  Ordenanzas  de  Gra- 
nada, which  well  illustrates  the  conscientious  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment dealt  with  the  Moriscoes.  It  forms  the  preamble  of  the  law  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1571.  "The  MorLscoes  who  took  no  part  in  the  insurrection 
ought  not  to  be  punished.  We  should  not  desire  to  injure  them ;  but 
they  cannot  hereafter  cultivate  their  laiids ;  and  then  it  would  be  an  end- 
less task  to  attempt  to  separate  the  innocent  from  the  guilty.  We  shall 
indemnify  them,  certainly.  Meanwhile  their  estates  must  be  confiscated 
like  those  of  the  rebel  Moriscoes."  Hist,  des  Arabes  d'Espagne,  torn. 
III.    p.    148. 

^^  "Que  las  casas  fuesen  y  estuviesen  juntas;  porque  aunque  lo  mere- 
cian  poco,  quiso  .«u  Magestad  que  se  les  diese  este  contento."  Marmol, 
Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  p.  439. 
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Tlio  oountry  was  divided  into  districts,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  wore  to  be  conducted,  under  the  protection  of  a  strong 
military  escort,  to  their  several  places  of  destination.  These 
seem  to  have  been  the  territory  of  La  Mancha,  the  northern 
borders  of  Andahisia,  the  Castiles,  Estremadura,  and  even 
the  remote  province  of  GaHcia.  Care  was  taken  that  no 
settlement  should  be  made  near  the  borders  of  Murcia  or 
Valencia,  where  large  numbers  of  the  Moriscoes  were  living 
in  comparative  quiet  on  the  estates  of  the  great  nobles,  who 
were  exceedingly  jealous  of  any  interference  with  their 
vassals. 

The  first  of  November,  All-Saints'  Day,  was  appointed 
for  the  removal  of  the  Moriscoes  throughout  Granada.  On 
that  day  they  were  gathered  in  the  principal  churches  of 
their  districts,  and,  after  i^eing  formed  into  their  respective 
divisions,  began  their  march.  The  grand-commander  had 
occupied  the  passes  of  the  Alpujarras  with  strong  detach- 
ments of  the  military.  The  different  columns  of  emigrants 
were  placed  under  the  direction  of  jiersons  of  authority 
and  character.  The  whole  movement  was  conducted  with 
singular  order,  —  resistance  being  attempted  in  one  or  two 
places  only,  where  the  blame,  it  may  be  added,  as  intimated 
by  a  Castilian  chronicler,  was  to  be  charged  on  the  brutality 
of  the  soldiers.'*  Still,  the  removal  of  the  MorLscoes,  on  the 
present  occasion,  was  attended  with  fewer  acts  of  violence 
and  rapacity  than  the  former  removal,  from  Granada.  At 
least  this  would  seem  to  be  inferred  by  the  silence  of  the 
chroniclers;  though  it  is  true  such  silence  is  far  from  being 
conclusive,  as  the  chroniclers,  for  the  most  part,  felt  too 
little  interest  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Moriscoes  to  make  a 
notice  of  them  indispensable.  However  this  may  be,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  whatever  precautions  may  have 
been  taken  to  spare  the  exiles  any  unnecessary  suffering, 
the  simple  fact  of  their  being  expelled  from  their  native  soil 
is-one  that  suggests  an  amount  of  misery  not  to  be  estimated. 

**  ".Saqiiparon  los  nnldadoH  laa  rasas  del  liigar,  y  tomaron  todas  las  mu- 
gerefi  por  osrlavaH ;  rosa  que  di6  tiarta  eoapeclia  fic  «|vk'  la  desorden  hadia 
nacido  tie  »m  cndiria."     Ibid.,  p.  444. 

The  bettfr  fccliriKK  nf  the  old  sfildii-r  orrasiorially  —  and  it  is  no  small 
praise,  considering  the  times  —  triumph  over  his  national  antipathies. 
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For  what  could  be  more  dreadful  than  to  be  thus  torn  from 
their  pleasant  homes,  the  scenes  of  their  childhood,  where 
every  mountain,  valley,  and  stream  were  as  familiar  friends, — 
a  part  of  their  own  existence ;  to  be  rudely  thrust  into  a  land 
of  strangers,  of  a  race  differing  from  themselves  in  faith, 
language,  and  institutions,  with  no  sentiment  in  common 
but  that  of  a  deadly  hatred  ?  That  the  removal  of  a  whole 
nation  should  have  been  so  quietly  accomplished,  proves 
how  entirely  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  Moriscoes  must 
have  been  broken  by  their  reverses.^^ 

The  war  thus  terminated,  there  seemed  no  reason  for 
John  of  Austria  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  province.  For 
some  time  he  had  been  desirous  to  obtain  the  king's  consent 
to  his  return.  His  ambitious  spirit,  impatient  of  playing  a 
part  on  what  now  seemed  to  him  an  obscure  field  of  action, 
pent  up  within  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Alpujarras, 
longed  to  display  itself  on  a  bolder  theatre  before  the  world. 
He  aspired,  too,  to  a  more  independent  command.  He 
addressed  repeated  letters  to  the  king's  ministers — to  the 
Cardinal  Espinosa  and  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva  in  particular, — 
to  sohcit  their  influence  in  his  behalf.  "  I  should  be  glad," 
he  wrote  to  the  latter,  "to  serve  his  majesty,  if  I  might  be 
allowed,  on  some  business  of  importance.  I  wish  he  may 
understand  that  I  am  no  longer  a  boy.  Thank  God,  I  can 
begin  to  fly  without  the  aid  of  others'  wings,  and  it  is  full 
time,  as  I  believe,  that  I  was  out  of  swaddling-clothes."  ^^ 
In  another  letter  he  expresses  his  desire  to  have  some  place 

"  For  the  removal  and  dispersion  of  the  Moriscoes,  see  Marmol,  Rebe- 
lion  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  pp.  437-444;  Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn. 
X.  pp.  227,228;    Vanderhammen,  Don  .Juan  de  Austria,  fol.  126. 

It  may  well  seem  strange  that  an  event  of  such  moment  as  the  removal 
of  the  Moriscoes  should  have  been  barelj'  noticed,  when  indeed  noticed  at 
all,  bj'  the  general  historian.  It  is  still  more  strange  that  it  should  have 
been  passed  over  in  silence  by  a  writer  like  Mendoza,  to  whose  narrative  it 
essentially  belonged,  and  who  could  bestow  thirty  pages  or  more  on  the 
expedition  into  the  Serrania  de  Ronda.  But  this  was  a  tale  of  Spanish 
glory.  The  haughty  Castilian  chronicler  held  the  race  of  unbelievers  in 
too  great  contempt  to  waste  a  thought  on  their  calamities,  except  so  far 
as  they  enabled  him  to  exhibit  the  prowess  of  his  countrymen. 

'^  "Querria  tambien  que  alld  se  entendiese  que  ya  no  soy  mochacho, 
y  que  puedo,  d  Dios  gracias,  comenzar  en  alguna  manera  d,  volar  sin  alas 
ajenas,  y  sospecho  ques  ya  tiempo  de  salir  de  panales."  Carta  de  D. 
Juan  de  Austria  d  Ruj'  Gomez  de  Silva,  16  de  Mayo,  1570,  MS. 
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more  fitting  the  lorother  of  such  a  nionarcli  as  Pliihp,  and  the 
son  of  such  a  father  as  Charles  the  Fifth.""  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  alhules  to  the  command  against  the  Turk 
as  the  great  object  of  his  ambition. 

His  importunity  to  be  allowed  to  resign  his  present  office 
had  continued  from  the  beginning  of  summer,  some  months 
before  the  proper  close  of  tiie  campaign.  It  may  be  thought 
to  argue  an  instability  of  character,  of  which  a  more  memo- 
rable example  was  afforded  by  him  at  a  later  period  of  life. 
—  At  length  he  was  rejoiced  by  obtaining  the  royal  consent 
to  resign  his  command  and  return  to  court. 

On  the  eleventh  of  November,  Don  John  repaired  to 
Granada.  Till  the  close  of  the  month  he  was  occupied  with 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  preparatory  to  his  de- 
parture. The  greater  part  of  the  army  was  paid  off  and 
disbanded.  A  sufficient  number  was  reserved  to  garrison 
the  fortresses,  and  to  furnish  detachments  which  were  to 
scour  the  country  and  hunt  down  such  Moriscoes  as  still 
held  out  in  the  mountains.  As  Requesens  was  to  take  part 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Ottomans,  the  office  of  captain- 
general  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  valiant  duke  of  Arcos. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  Don  John,  having  com- 
pleted his  preparations,  quitted  Granada  and  set  forth  on 
his  journey  to  Madrid,  where  the  popular  chieftain  was  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm  by  the  citizens,  as  a  conqueror 
returned  from  a  victorious  campaign.  By  Philip  and  his 
newly-married  bride,  Anne  of  Austria,  he  was  no  less  kindly 
greeted ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  king  gave  a  siibstan- 
tial  proof  of  his  contentment  with  his  l)rother,  by  placing  in 
his  hands  the  baton  offered  by  (he  allies  of  generalissimo 
in  the  war  against  the  Turks. 

There  was  still  one  Morisco  insurgent  who  refused  to  sub- 
mit, and  who  had  hitherto  eluded  every  attempt  to  capture 
him,  but  whose  capture  was  of  more  importance  than  that 
of  any  other  of  his  nation.  This  was  Aben-Aboo,  the  "  little 
king"  of  the  Alpujarras.     His  force  of  five  thousand  men  had 

"  "No  teniondo  rl  liiRar  y  nurtoridaM  r]\w  ha  dr  fonor  liijo  do  tal  padrr, 
y  hprmano  de  tal  hormnno."  Carta  dc  D.  Juan  dc  Austria  &  Ruy  Gomez 
dc  Silva,  4  dc  Junio,  1570,  MS. 
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dwindled  to  scarcely  more  than  four  hundred.  But  they 
were  men  devoted  to  his  person,  and  seemed  prepared  to 
endure  every  extremity  rather  than  surrender.  Like  the 
rest  of  his  nation,  the  Morisco  chief  took  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tain caves,  in  such  remote  and  inaccessible  districts  as  had 
hitherto  baffled  every  attempt  to  detect  his  retreat.  In 
March,  1571,  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  making 
the  discovery. 

Granada  was  at  this  time  the  scene  of  almost  daily  execu- 
tions. As  the  miserable  insurgents  were  taken,  they  were 
brought  before  Deza's  tribunal,  where  they  were  at  once 
sentenced  by  the  inexorable  president  to  the  galleys  or  the 
gibbet,  or  the  more  horrible  doom  of  being  torn  in  pieces 
with  red-hot  pincers.  Among  the  prisoners  sentenced  to 
death  was  one  Zatahari,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
a  respite  of  his  punishment  at  the  intercession  of  a  goldsmith 
named  Barredo,  a  person  of  much  consideration  in  Granada. 
From  gratitude  for  this  service,  or  perhaps  as  the  price  of  it, 
Zatahari  made  some  important  revelations  to  his  benefactor 
respecting  Aben-Aboo.  He  disclosed  the  place  of  his  retire- 
ment and  the  number  of  his  followers,  adding,  that  the  two 
persons  on  w^hom  he  most  relied  were  his  secretary,  Abou- 
Amer,  and  a  Moorish  captain  named  El  Senix.  The  former 
of  these  persons  was  known  to  Barredo,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  business,  had  frequent  occasion  to  make  journeys 
into  the  Alpujarras.  He  resolved  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  the  secretary,  and,  if  possible,  win  him  over  to  the  Span- 
ish interests.  Zatahari  consented  to  bear  the  letter,  on 
condition  of  a  pardon.  This  was  readily  granted  by  the 
president,  who  approved  the  plan,  and  who  authorized  the 
most  liberal  promises  to  Abou-Amer  in  case  of  his  coopera- 
tion with  Barredo. 

Unfortunately,  —  or,  rather,  fortunately  for  Zatahari,  as 
it  proved,  —  he  was  intercepted  by  El  Senix,  who,  getting 
possession  of  the  letter,  carried  it  to  Abou-Amer.  The 
loyal  secretary  was  outraged  by  this  attempt  to  corrupt  him. 
He  would  have  put  the  messenger  to  death,  had  not  El  Senix 
represented  that  the  poor  wretch  had  undertaken  the  mis- 
sion onlv  to  save  his  life. 
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Privately  the  Moorish  captain  assured  the  messenger  that 
Barredo  should  have  sought  a  conference  with  him,  as  he 
was  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Christians. 
In  fact,  El  Senix  had  a  grudge  against  his  master,  and  had 
already  made  an  attempt  to  leave  his  service  and  escape  to 
Barbary. 

A  place  of  meeting  was  accordingly  appointed  in  the  Alpu- 
jarras,  to  which  Barredo  secretly  repaired.  El  Senix  was 
furnished  with  an  assurance,  under  the  president's  own  hand, 
of  a  pardon  for  himself  and  his  friends,  and  of  an  annual 
pension  of  a  hundred  thousand  maravedis,  in  case  he  should 
bring  Aben-Aboo,  dead  or  alive,  to  Granada. 

The  interview  could  not  be  conducted  so  secretly  but  that 
an  intimation  of  it  reached  the  ears  of  Aben-Aboo,  who  re- 
solved to  repair  at  once  to  the  quarters  of  El  Senix,  and 
ascertain  the  truth  for  himself.  That  chief  had  secreted 
himself  in  a  cavern  in  the  neighborhood.  Aben-Aboo  took 
with  him  his  faithful  secretary  and  a  small  bodv  of  soldiers. 
On  reaching  the  cave,  he  left  his  followers  without,  and, 
placing  two  men  at  the  entrance,  he,  with  less  prudence  than 
was  usual  with  him,  passed  alone  into  the  interior. 

There  he  found  El  Senix,  surrounded  by  several  of  his 
friends  and  kinsmen.  Aben-Aboo,  in  a  j>eremptory  tone, 
charged  him  with  having  held  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  enipmy,  and  demanded  the  object  of  his  late  interview 
with  Barredo.  Senix  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  charge, 
but  explained  his  motives  by  saying  that  he  had  been 
prompted  only  by  a  desire  to  serve  his  master.  He  had 
succeeded  so  well,  he  said,  as  to  obtain  from  the  president  an 
a.ssurance  that,  if  the  Morisco  would  lay  down  his  arms,  he 
shoulfl  receive  an  amnesty  for  the  past,  and  a  lil)eral  provi- 
sion for  tlie  future. 

Aben-Aboo  listened  scornfully  to  this  explanation;  then, 
muttering  the  word  "Treachery!"  he  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  moved  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  where  he  had  left 
his  soldiers,  intending  probably  to  command  the  arrest  of 
his  perfidious  officer.  But  lie  had  not  given  them,  it  appears, 
any  intimation  of  the  hostile  ofjject  of  his  visit  to  El  Senix; 
and  the  men,  supposing  it  to  be  on  some  matter  of  ordinary 
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business,  had  left  the  spot  to  see  some  of  their  friends 
in  the  neighborhood.  El  Senix  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost.  On  a  signal  which  he  gave,  his  followers  attacked 
the  two  guards  at  the  door,  one  of  whom  was  killed  on  the 
spot,  while  the  other  made  his  escape.  They  then  all  fell 
upon  the  unfortunate  Aben-Aboo.  He  made  a  desperate 
defence.  But  though  the  struggle  was  fierce,  the  odds  were 
too  great  for  it  to  be  long.  It  was  soon  terminated  by  the 
dastard  Senix  coming  behind  his  master,  and  with  the  butt- 
end  of  his  musket  dealing  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
that  brought  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  quickly  de- 
spatched by  a  multitude  of  wounds.^^ 

The  corpse  was  thrown  out  of  the  cavern.  His  followers, 
soon  learning  their  master's  fate,  dispersed  in  different  di- 
rections. The  faithful  secretary  fell  shortly  after  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  with  their  usual  humanity 
in  this  war,  caused  him  to  be  drawn  and  quartered. 

The  body  of  Aben-Aboo  was  transported  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Granada,  where  preparations  were  made  for  giving 
the  dead  chief  a  public  entrance  into  the  city,  as  if  he  had 
been  still  alive.  The  corpse  was  set  astride  on  a  mule,  and 
supported  erect  in  the  saddle  by  a  wooden  frame,  which  was 
concealed  beneath  ample  robes.  On  one  side  of  the  body 
rode  Barredo;  on  the  other,  El  Senix,  bearing  the  scymitar 
and  arquebuse  of  his  murdered  master.  Then  followed  the 
kinsmen  and  friends  of  the  Morisco  prince,  with  their  arms 
b}  their  side.  A  regiment  of  Castilian  infantry  and  a  troop 
of  horse  brought  up  the  rear.  As  the  procession  defiled 
along  the  street  of  Zacatin,  it  was  saluted  by  salvoes  of  mus- 
ketry, accompanied  by  peals  of  artillery  from  the  ancient 
towers  of  the  Alhambra,  while  the  population  of  Granada, 
with  eager  though  silent  curiosity,  hurried  out  to  gaze  on 
the  strange  and  ghastly  spectacle. 

In  this  way  the  company  reached  the  great  square  of 
Vivarambla.  where  were  assembled  the  president,  the  duke 

'8  Marmol,  Rebelion  de  Granada,  torn.  II.  pp.  449-454.  —  Mendoza, 
Guerra  de  Granada,  pp.  324-327.  —  Bleda,  Cronica  de  Espana,  p.  752.  — 
Herrera,  Historia  General,  torn.  1.  p.  781.  —  Vanderhammen,  Don  Juan 
de  Austria,  fol.  123. 
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of  Arcos,  and  the  principal  cavaliers  and  magistrates  of  the 
city.  On  coming  into  their  presence,  El  Senix  dismounted, 
and,  kneeling  before  Deza,  delivered  to  him  the  arms  of  Aben- 
Aboo.  He  was  graciously  received  by  the  president,  who 
confirmed  the  assurances  which  had  been  given  him  of  the 
royal  favor.  The  miserable  ceremony  of  a  public  execution 
was  then  gone  through  with.  The  head  of  the  dead  man  was 
struck  off.  His  body  was  given  to  the  boys  of  the  city,  who, 
after  dragging  it  through  the  streets  with  scoffs  and  impreca- 
tions, committed  it  to  the  flames.  Such  was  one  of  the  les- 
sons by  which  the  Spaniards  early  stamped  on  the  minds  of 
their  children  an  indelible  hatred  of  the  Morisco. 

The  head  of  Aben-Aboo,  enclosed  in  a  cage,  was  set  up 
over  the  gate  which  opened  on  the  Alpujarras.  There, 
with  the  face  turned  towards  his  native  hills,  which  he  had 
loved  so  well,  and  which  had  witnessed  his  brief  and  disas- 
trous reign,  it  remained  for  many  a  year.  None  ventured, 
by  removing  it,  to  incur  the  doom  which  an  in.^cription  on 
the  cage  denounced  on  the  offender:  "This  is  the  head  of 
the  traitor,  Aben-Aboo.  Let  no  one  take  it  down,  under 
penalty  of  death."  ^s 

Such  was  the  sad  end  of  Aben-.\boo,  the  last  of  the  royal 
line  of  the  Omeyades  who  ever  ruled  in  the  Peninsula.  Had 
he  lived  in  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  times  of  the  Arabian 
empire  in  Spain,  he  might  have  swayed  the  sceptre  with  as 
much  renown  as  the  best  of  his  dynasty.  Though  the  blood 
of  the  Moor  flowed  in  his  veins,  he  seems  to  have  been  re- 
markably free  from  some  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  Moorish 
character.  He  was  temperate  in  his  appetites,  presenting 
in  this  respect  a  contrast  to  the  gross  sensuality  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. He  had  a  lofty  spirit,  wius  cool  and  circumspect 
in  his  judgments,  and,  if  he  could  not  boast  that  fiery  energy 
of  character  which  belonged  to  some  of  his  house,  he  had  a 
firmness  of  purpose  not  to  be  intimidated  by  suffering  or  dan- 
ger.    Of  this  he  gave  signal  proof  when,  as  the  reader  may 

*•  "F>ta  OS  la  rabrza  <M  traiflor  fir  Abrnab6.  Nadir  la  qtiit^  so  pena 
Hp  mufrtf. "  Mrriflor.a,  f'lunrra  dp  fJrana'la,  p.  .l^fL  —  Marmnl,  Robflion 
do  (Iranarla,  torn.  II.  pp.  4.5.'>,  4.'>R.  —  Bleda,  C'ronira  dr  K.spana,  p.  752.  — 
.Miriiuia,   Hitit.  dc  Espafia,  p.  383. 
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remember,  the  most  inhuman  tortures  could  not  extort 
from  him  the  disclosure  of  the  lurking-place  of  his  friends." 
His  qualities,  as  I  have  intimated,  were  such  as  peculiarly- 
adapted  him  to  a  time  of  prosperity  and  peace.  Unhappily 
he  had  fallen  upon  evil  times,  when  his  country  lay  a  wreck 
at  his  feet;  when  the  people,  depressed  by  long  servitude, 
were  broken  down  by  the  recent  calamities  of  war;  when, 
in  short,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the  wisest  and 
most  warlike  of  his  predecessors  to  animate  them  to  a  suc- 
cessful resistance  against  odds  so  overwhelming  as  those 
presented  by  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the  zenith  of  its  power. 

The  Castilian  chroniclers  have  endeavored  to  fix  a  deep 
stain  on  his  memory,  by  charging  him  with  the  murder  of 
El  Habaqui,  and  with  the  refusal  to  execute  the  treaty  to 
which  he  had  given  his  sanction.  But  in  criticising  the  con- 
duct of  Aben-Aboo,  we  must  not  forget  the  race  from  which 
he  sprung,  or  the  nature  of  its  institutions.  He  was  a  despot, 
and  a  despot  of  the  Oriental  type.  He  was  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion —  much  against  his  will,  it  may  be  added  —  which  gave 
him  absolute  control  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  peo- 
ple. His  word  was  their  law.  He  passed  the  sentence,  and 
enforced  its  execution.  El  Habaqui  he  adjudged  to  be  a 
traitor;  and,  in  sentencing  him  to  the  bowstring,  he  inflicted 
on  him  only  a  traitor's  doom. 

With  regard  to  the  treaty,  he  spoke  of  himself  as  betrayed, 
saying  that  its  provisions  were  not  such  as  he  had  intended. 
And  when  we  consider  that  the  instrument  w^as  written  in 
the  Spanish  tongue,  that  it  was  drafted  by  a  Spaniard,  finall}', 
that  the  principal  Morisco  agent  who  subscribed  the  treaty 
was  altogether  in  the  Spanish  interest,  as  the  favors  heaped 
on  him  without  measure  too  plainly  proved,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  there  were  good  grounds  for  the  assertion 
of  Aben-Aboo.  From  the  hour  of  his  accession,  he  seems  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  the  great  work  of  securing  the  in- 
dependence of  his  people.  He  could  scarcely  have  agreed 
to  a  treaty  which  was  to  leave  that  people  in  even  a  worse 
state  than  before  the  rebellion.  From  what  we  know  of  his 
character,  we  may  more  reasonably  conclude  that  he  was 

"  Ante,  p.  316. 
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sincere  when  he  told  tlic  Spanish  envoy  Palacios,  who  had 
come  to  press  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  to  remind  him 
of  the  royal  promises  of  grace,  that  "  his  people  might  do  as 
they  listed,  but,  for  himself,  he  would  rather  live  and  die  a 
Mussulman  than  possess  all  the  favors  which  the  king  of 
Spain  could  heap  on  him."  His  deeds  corresponded  with 
his  words;  and,  desperate  as  was  his  condition,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  bid  defiance  to  the  Spanish  government,  until  he 
was  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  a  traitor. 

The  death  of  Aben-Aboo  severed  the  last  bond  which  held 
the  remnant  of  the  Moriscoes  together.  In  a  few  years  the 
sword,  famine,  and  the  gallows  had  exterminated  the  out- 
casts who  still  lurked  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 
Their  places  were  gradually  occupied  by  Christians,  drawn 
thither  by  the  favorable  terms  which  the  government  offered 
to  settlers.  But  it  was  long  before  the  wasted  and  famine- 
stricken  territory  could  make  a  suitable  return  to  the  labors 
of  the  colonists.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  country,  and 
were  altogether  deficient  in  the  agricultural  skill  necessary 
for  turning  its  unpromising  places  to  the  best  account.  The 
Spaniard,  adventurous  as  he  was,  and  reckless  of  danger  and 
difhculty  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  was  impatient  of  the  humble 
drudgery  required  for  the  tillage  of  the  soil;  and  many  a 
valley  and  hill-side,  which  under  the  Moriscoes  had  Ijloomed 
with  all  the  rich  embroidery  of  cultivation,  now  relapsed  into 
its  primitive  barrenness. 

The  exiles  carried  their  superior  skill  and  industry  into  the 
various  provinces  where  they  were  sent.  Scattered  as  they 
were,  and  wide  apart,  the  presence  of  the  Moriscoes  was  sure 
to  be  revealed  by  the  more  minute  and  elaborate  culture  of 
the  soil,  — as  the  secret  course  of  the  mountain  stream 
is  betrayed  by  the  brighter  green  of  the  meadow.  With 
their  skill  in  husbandry  they  comliined  a  familiarity 
with  various  kinds  of  handicraft,  especially  those  requiring 
dexterity  and  fineness  of  execution,  that  was  unknown  to 
the  Spaniards.  As  the  natural  result  of  this  superiority, 
the  products  of  tlicir  lal)or  were  more  abundant,  and  could 
be  afforded  at  a  (■hoai)or  rate  than  those  of  their  ncighl)ors. 
Yet  this  industry   was  exerted  under  every  disadvantage 
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which  a  most  cruel  legislation  could  impose  on  it.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  the  pages  of  history  a  more  flagrant  exam- 
ple of  the  oppression  of  a  conquered  race,  than  that  afforded 
by  the  laws  of  this  period  in  reference  to  the  Moriscoes. 
The  odious  law  of  1566,  which  led  to  the  insurrection,  was 
put  in  full  force.  By  this  the  national  songs  and  dances, 
the  peculiar  baths  of  the  Moriscoes,  the  fHes  and  ceremonies 
which  had  come  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  were 
interdicted  under  heavy  penalties.  By  another  ordinance, 
dated  October  6,  1572,  still  more  cruel  and  absurd,  they  were 
forbidden  to  speak  or  to  write  the  Arabic,  under  penalty  of 
thirty  days'  imprisonment  in  irons  for  the  first  offence, 
double  that  term  for  the  second,  and  for  the  third  a  hundred 
lashes  and  four  years'  confinement  in  the  galleys.  By 
another  monstrous  provision  in  the  same  edict,  whoever 
read,  or  even  had  in  his  possession,  a  work  written  or  printed 
in  the  Arabic,  was  to  be  punished  with  a  hundred  stripes  and 
four  years  in  the  galleys.  Any  contract  or  public  instrument 
made  in  that  tongue  was  to  be  void,  and  the  parties  to  it  were 
condemned  to  receive  two  hundred  lashes  and  to  tug  at  the 
oar  for  six  years. *^ 

But  the  most  oppressive  part  of  this  terrible  ordinance 
related  to  the  residence  of  the  Moriscoes.  No  one  was  al- 
lowed to  change  his  abode,  or  to  leave  the  parish  or  district 
assigned  to  him,  without  permission  from  the  regular  authori- 
ties. Whoever  did  so,  and  was  apprehended  beyond  these 
limits,  was  to  be  punished  with  a  hundred  lashes  and  four 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  galleys.  Should  he  be  found 
within  ten  leagues  of  Granada,  he  was  condemned,  if  between 
ten  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  toil  as  a  galley-slave  the 
rest  of  his  days;  if  above  seventeen,  he  was  sentenced  to 
death !  *^  On  the  escape  of  a  Morisco  from  his  limits,  the 
hue  and  cry  was  to  be  raised  as  for  the  pursuit  of  a  criminal. 
Even  his  own  family  were  required  to  report  his  absence 
to  the  magistrate;    and  in  case  of  their  failure  to  do  this, 

*'  Nueva  Recopilacion,  lib.  VIII.  tit.  ii.  ley  19. 

*^  "Si  estos  tales  que  se  huvieren  huydo,  y  ausentado  fueren  hallados 
en  el  dicho  Reyno  de  Granada,  6  dentro  de  diez  leguas  cercanas  h,  el,  caygan 
e  ineurran  en  pena  de  muerte,  que  sea  en  sus  personas  executada."  Ibid., 
ubi   supra. 
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although  it  should  he  his  wife  or  his  children,  says  the  law, 
they  iiu'urreil  tlie  penalty  of  a  whipping  and  a  month's 
imprisonment  in  the  common  jail.^'' 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  atrocious  enactments,  we  find  the 
Moriscoes  occasionallj'  making  their  escape  into  the  province 
of  V'alencia,  where  numbers  of  their  countrymen  were  living 
as  serfs  on  the  estates  of  the  great  nobles,  uiuler  whose  power- 
ful protection  they  enjoyed  a  degree  of  comfort,  if  not  of  in- 
(.lependence,  unknown  to  their  race  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Some  few  also,  finding  their  way  to  the  coast,  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  sea  to  Barbary.  The  very  severity  of  the  law 
served  in  some  measure  to  defeat  its  execution.  Indeed, 
Philip,  in  more  than  one  instance  in  which  he  deemed  that 
the  edicts  pressed  too  heavily  on  his  Moorish  vassals,  judged 
it  e.xpedient  to  mitigate  the  penalty,  or  even  to  dispense 
with  it  altogether,  —  an  act  of  leniency  which  seems  to  have 
found  little  favor  with  his  Castilian  subjects." 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  under  this  iron  system  the  spirits 
of  the  Moriscoes,  which  had  been  crushed  by  theii  long  suffer- 
ings in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  gradually  ro.se  again  as  they 
found  a  shelter  in  their  new  homes,  and  resumed  their  former 
habits  of  quiet  industry.  Though  deprived  of  their  cus- 
tomary amu.sements,  their  files,  their  songs,  and  their  dances, 

—  though  debarred  from  the  use  of  the  language  which  they 
iiad  lisped  from  the  cradle,  which  embodied  their  national 
traditions,  and  was  associated  with  their  fondest  recollections, 

—  they  were  said  to  be  cheerful,  and  even  gay.  They  lived 
to  a  good  age,  and  examples  of  longevity  were  found  among 
them  to  which  it  was  not  ea.sy  to  find  a  parallel  amongst  the 
Spiiniards.  The  Moorish  stock,  like  the  Jewish,  .seems  to 
have  thriven  under  persecution.*' 

One  would  be  glad  to  find  any  authentic  data  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  actual  population  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion 
from  Granada.     Hut   I   have  met    with   none.     They   must 

♦'  Ibid.,   lor.  rit. 

**  ExampU'M  nf  tlii.><  aro  citt-tl  bv  C'ircourt,  Hist,  des  Arabes  d'Kspagne, 
torn.    III.   pp.    1.50.    1.51. 

**  Ibid.,    f).    lfi.3 

M.  de  Circourt  ha-s  collfcti-d,  from  some  autlientic  and  not  very  arres- 
sible  90urci>9,  much  rurious  information  relative  to  thi."  part  of  liis  subject. 
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have  been  sorely  thinned  by  the  war  of  the  insurrection, 
and  the  countless  woes  it  brought  upon  the  country.  One 
fact  is  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers,  which  shows  that  the 
number  of  the  exiles  must  have  been  very  considerable. 
The  small  remnant  still  left  in  Granada,  with  its  lovely  vega 
and  the  valley  of  Lecrin,  alone  furnished,  we  are  told,  over 
six  thousand. ^"^  In  the  places  to  which  they  were  trans- 
ported they  continued  to  multiply  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
cortes  of  Castile,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  petitioned 
the  king  not  to  allow  the  census  to  be  taken,  lest  it  might 
disclose  to  the  Moriscoes  the  alarming  secret  of  their  increase 
of  numbers.*^  Such  a  petition  shows,  as  strongly  as  language 
can  show,  the  terror  in  which  the  Spaniards  still  stood  of  this 
persecuted  race. 

Yet  the  Moriscoes  were  scattered  over  the  country  in 
small  and  isolated  masses,  hemmed  in  all  around  by  the 
Spaniards.  They  were  transplanted  to  the  interior,  where, 
at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  they  had  no  means  of  com- 
municating with  their  brethren  of  Africa.  They  were 
without  weapons  of  any  kind;  and,  confined  to  their  several 
districts,  they  had  not  the  power  of  acting  in  concert  to- 
gether. There  would  seem  to  have  been  little  to  fear  from 
a  people  so  situated.  But  the  weakest  individual,  who  feels 
that  his  wrongs  are  too  great  to  be  forgiven,  may  well  be- 
come an  object  of  dread  to  the  person  who  has  wronged  him. 

The  course  of  the  government  in  reference  to  the  Moris- 
coes was  clearly  a  failure.  It  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was 
barbarous.  Nothing  but  the  blindest  fanaticism  could  have 
prevented  the  Spaniards  from  perceiving  this.  The  object 
of  the  government  had  been  to  destroy  every  vestige  of 
nationality  in  the  conquered  race.  They  were  compelled 
to  repudiate  their  ancient  usages,  their  festivals,  their 
religion,  their  language,  —  all  that  gave  them  a  separate 
existence  as  a  nation.  But  this  served  only  to  strengthen 
in  secret  the  sentiment  of  nationality.     They  were  to  be 

*®  Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  X.  p.  227. 

""lis  representerent  que  ce  receiLsement  allait  leur  r^v^ler  le  secret 
de  leur  nombre  effrayant ;  qu'ils  fourmillaient."  Circourt,  Hist,  des 
Arabes  d'Espagne,  torn.   III.  p.   1G4. 
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(livorcod  for  over  from  the  past.  But  it  was  the  mistake 
of  the  government  that  it  opene^l  to  tiiem  no  future.  Having 
destroyed  their  independence  as  a  nation,  it  should  have 
offered  them  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  raised  them  to 
an  equahty  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  Such  was  the 
pohcy  of  ancient  Rome  towards  the  nations  which  she 
conquered;  and  such  has  been  that  of  our  own  country 
towards  the  countless  emigrants  who  have  thronged  to  our 
shores  from  so  many  distant  lands.  The  Moriscoes,  on  the 
contrary,  under  the  policy  of  Spain,  were  condemned  to 
exist  as  foreigners  in  the  country,  —  as  enemies  in  the 
midst  of  the  community  into  which  they  were  thrown. 
Experience  had  taught  them  prudence  and  dissimulation; 
and  in  all  outward  observances  they  conformed  to  the 
exactions  of  the  law.  But  in  secret  they  were  as  much 
attached  to  their  national  institutions  as  were  their  ancestors 
when  the  caliphs  of  C(^rdova  ruled  over  half  the  Peninsula. 
The  Inquisition  rarely  gleaned  an  apostate  from  among 
them  to  swell  the  horrors  of  an  auto  de  fc;  but  whoever 
recalls  the  facility  with  which,  in  the  late  rebellion,  the 
whole  population  had  relapsed  into  their  ancient  faith,  will 
hardly  doubt  that  they  must  have  still  continued  to  be 
-Muiiometans  at  heart. 

Thus  the  gulf  which  separated  the  two  races  grew  wider 
and  wider  every  day.  The  Moriscoes  hated  the  Spaniards 
for  the  wrongs  which  they  had  received  from  them.  The 
Spaniards  hated  the  Moriscoes  the  more,  that  they  had 
themselves  inflicted  these  wrongs.  Their  hatred  was  further 
embittered  by  the  feeling  of  jealou.sy  caused  by  the  successful 
competition  of  their  rivals  in  the  various  pursuits  of  gain,  — 
a  circumstance  which  forms  a  fruitful  theme  of  complaint  in 
the  petition  of  the  cortes  above  notifed.^"  The  feeling  of 
hate  became  in  time  mingled  with  that  of  fear,  as  the  Moris- 
coes increased  in  opulence  and  numbers;  and  men  are  not 
apt  to  be  over  scrupulous  in  their  policy  towards  those 
whom  they  both  hate  and  fear. 

With   these  evil   passions  rankling   in   their   bosoms,   the 

*•  "Qti'ils  orraparairnt  toiw  Ipa  mi'-tiers,  tout  U-  commercp."  Ibid., 
lor.    cif. 
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Spaniards  were  gradually  prepared  for  the  consummation 
of  their  long  train  of  persecutions  by  that  last  act,  reserved 
for  the  reign  of  the  imbecile  Philip  the  Third,  —  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moriscoes  from  the  Peninsula,  —  an  act  which 
deprived  Spain  of  the  most  industrious  and  ingenious  portion 
of  her  population,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  subsequent  decline  of  the  mon- 
archy. 


An  historian  less  renowned  than  Mendoza,  but  of  more  importance  to 
one  who  would  acquaint  himself  with  the  story  of  the  Morisco  rebellion, 
is  Luis  del  Marmol  Carbajal.  Little  is  known  of  him  but  what  is  to  be 
gathered  from  brief  notices  of  himself  in  his  works.  He  was  a  native  of 
Granada,  but  we  are  not  informed  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  was  of  a 
good  family,  and  followed  the  profession  of  arms.  When  a  mere  youth, 
as  he  tells  us,  he  was  present  at  the  famous  siege  of  Tunis,  in  1535.  He 
continued  in  the  imperial  service  two  and  twenty  j-ears.  Seven  years  he 
was  a  captive,  and  followed  the  victorious  banner  of  Mohammed,  Scherif 
of  Morocco,  in  his  campaigns  in  the  west  of  Africa.  His  various  fortunes 
and  his  long  residence  in  different  parts  of  the  African  continent,  especially 
in  Barbary  and  Egypt,  supplied  him  with  abundant  information  in  respect 
to  the  subjects  of  his  historical  inquiries ;  and,  as  he  knew  the  Arabic,  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  such  facts  as  were  to  be  gleaned  from  books 
in  that  language.  The  fruits  of  his  studj^  and  observation  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  his  " Descripcion  General  de  Africa,"  a  work  in  three  volumes 
folio,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  at  Granada,  in  1573.  The  remain- 
der was  not  published  till  the  close  of  the  centurj'. 

The  book  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  its  author,  who  was  much 
commended  for  the  fidelitj^  and  diligence  with  which  he  had  pushed  his 
researches  in  a  field  of  letters  into  which  the  European  scholar  had  as  yet 
rarely   ventured  to   penetrate. 

In  the  year  1600  appeared,  at  Malaga,  his  second  work,  the  "Historia 
del  Rebelion  y  Castigo  de  los  Moriscos  del  Reyno  de  Granada,''  in  one 
volume,  foUo.  For  the  composition  of  this  history  the  author  was  ad- 
mirably qualified,  not  only  by  his  familiarity  with  all  that  related  to  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Moriscoes,  but  by  the  part  which  he  had 
personally  taken  in  the  war  of  the  insurrection.  He  held  the  office  of  com- 
missary in  the  royal  army,  and  served  in  that  capacity  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  to  its  close.  In  the  warm  coloring  of  the  narrative,  and 
in  the  minuteness  of  its  details,  we  feel  that  we  are  reading  the  report  of 
one  who  has  himself  beheld  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  Indeed,  the 
interest  which,  as  an  actor,  he  naturally  takes  in  the  operations  of  the 
war,  leads  to  an  amount  of  detail  which  may  well  be  condemned  as  a  blem- 
ish by  those  who  do  not  feel  a  similar  interest  in  the  particulars  of  the 
struggle.  But  if  his  style  have  somewhat  of  the  rambling,  discursive  man- 
ner of  the  old  Castilian  chronicler,  it  has  a  certain  elegance  in  the  execu- 
tion, which  brings  it  much  nearer  to  the  standard  of  a  classic  author.  Far 
Vol.  11—29 
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from  being  chargeable  with  the  obscurity  of  Mendoza,  Marmol  is  uncom- 
monly perspicuous.  With  a  general  facility  of  expression,  his  language 
takes  the  varied  character  suited  to  the  theme,  sometimes  kindled  into 
eloquence  and  occasionally  softened  into  pathos,  for  which  the  melancholy 
character  of  his  story  afforded  too  many  occasions.  Though  loyal  to  his 
country  and  his  faith,  yet  he  shows  but  few  gleams  of  the  fiery  intolerance 
that  belonged  to  his  nation,  and  especially  to  that  portion  of  it  which  came 
into  collision  with  the  Moslems.  Indeed,  in  more  than  one  passage  of  his 
work  we  may  discern  gleams  of  that  Christian  charity  which  in  Castile 
was  the  rarest,  as  it  was,  unhappily,  the  least  precious  of  virtues,  in  the 
age  in  which  he  hved. 

In  the  extensive  plan  adopted  by  Marmol,  his  history  of  the  rebellion 
embraces  a  preliminary  notice  of  the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  of  that 
cruel  policy  of  the  conquerors  which  led  to  the  insurrection.  The  narra- 
tive, thus  complete,  supplied  a  most  important  hiatus  in  the  annals  of  the 
country.  Yet  notwithstanding  its  importance  in  this  view,  and  its  ac- 
knowledged merit  as  a  literary  composition,  such  was  the  indifTerence  of  the 
Spaniards  to  their  national  history  that  it  wa.s  not  till  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  in  1797,  that  a  second  edition  of  Marmol's  work  was  permitted 
to  appear.  This  was  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  from  the  press  of  Sancha, 
at  Madrid,  —  the  edition  used  in  the  preparation  of  these  pages. 

The  most  comprehensive,  and  by  far  the  most  able  history  of  the  Moors 
of  Spain  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  that  of  the  Count  .\lbert  de  Cir- 
court,  —  " Histoire  des  Arabes  en  Espagnc."  Beginning  with  the  begin- 
ning, the  author  opens  his  narrative  with  the  conquest  of  *he  Peninsula 
by  the  Moslems.  He  paints  in  glowing  colors  the  magnihceiit  empire  of 
the  Spanish  caliphs.  He  dwells  with  sufficient  minuteness  on  those  inter- 
minable feuds  which,  growing  out  of  a  diversity  of  races  and  tribes,  baffled 
every  attempt  at  a  permanent  consolidation  under  one  government.  Then 
comes  the  famous  war  of  Granada,  with  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
"Catholic  Kings"  ;  and  the  work  closes  with  the  sad  tale  of  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  the  conquered  races  until  their  final  expulsion  from  the  Pen- 
insula. Thus  the  rapidly  shifting  scenes  of  this  most  picturesque  drama, 
sketched  by  a  master's  hand,  are  brought  in  regular  succession  before  the 
eye  of  the   reader. 

In  conducting  his  long  story,  the  author,  far  from  confining  himself  to 
a  dry  record  of  events,  diligently  pxplf»res  the  causes  of  these  events.  He 
scrutinizes  with  care  every  inch  of  debatable  ground  which  lies  in  his  path. 
He  enriches  his  narrative  with  copious  disquisitions  on  the  condition  of 
the  arts,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  Spani.sh  Arabs  in  science  and  let- 
ters, thus  presenting  a  complete  view  of  that  peculiar  civilization  wliich 
so  curiously  blended  together  the  characteristic  elementa  of  European 
anfl  Oriental  culture. 

If,  in  pursuing  his  speculations,  M.  de  Circourt  may  be  sometimes 
thought  to  refine  too  much,  it  cannot  be  <lenied  that  they  are  distinguished 
by  ranflor  and  by  a  philosophical  spirit.  Kven  when  we  may  difTer  from 
his  conclusions,  we  must  allow  that  they  are  the  result  of  careful  study, 
and  display  an  infinpendent  way  of  thinking.  I  may  regret  that  in  one 
important  instance  —  the  policy  of  the  government  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  —  he  should  have  been  led  to  dissent  from  the  opinions  which  I 
had  exprejwed  in  my  history  of  those  sovereigns.  It  is  possible  that  the 
predilection  which  the  writer,  whether  historian  or  novelist,  naturally  feels 
for  his  hero  when  his  conduct  affords  any  ground  for  it,  may  have  som&- 
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times  seduced  me  from  the  strict  line  of  impartiality  in  my  estimate  of 
character  and  motives  of  action.  I  see,  however,  no  reason  to  change  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  had  arrived  after  a  careful  study  of  the  subject. 
Yet  I  cannot  deny  that  the  labors  of  the  French  historian  have  shed  a 
light  upon  more  than  one  obscure  passage  in  the  administration  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  for  which  the  student  of  Spanish  history  owes  him  a 
debt   of  gratitude. 


CHAPTER   IX 

War  with  thk  Turks 

Leaguf  against  tlie  Turks.  —  Preparations  for  the  War.  —  Don  John  Com- 
niander-in-Cliief.  —  Hi.s  Ueceptioii  at  Naples.  —  His  Departure  from 
Messina. 

1570-1571 

While  Philip  was  occupied  with  the  Morisco  insurrection, 
his  attention  was  called  to  another  quarter,  where  a  storm 
was  gatiiering  that  menaced  Spain  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Christendom.  In  1566,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  closed 
his  long  and  prosperous  reign.  His  son  and  successor, 
Selim  the  Second,  possessed  few  of  the  qualities  of  his  great 
father.  Bred  in  the  seraglio,  he  showed  the  fruits  of  his 
education  in  his  indolent  way  of  life,  and  in  the  free  indul- 
gence of  the  most  licentious  appetites.  With  these  effem- 
inate tastes,  he  inherited  the  passion  for  conquest  which 
belonged,  not  only  to  his  father,  but  to  the  whole  of  his 
warlike  dynasty.  Not  that,  like  them,  he  headed  his  armies 
in  the  field.  These  were  led  by  valiant  commanders,  who 
had  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Solyman.  Selim  was, 
above  all,  fortunate  in  possessing  for  his  grand  vizier  a 
minister  whose  untiring  industry  and  remarkable  talents 
for  business  enabled  him  to  bear  on  his  own  shoulders  tiie 
whole  burden  of  government.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
state,  as  well  as  for  the  sultan,  that  Mahomet  had  the  art 
to  win  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  to  maintain  it  un- 
shaken through  the  whole  of  his  reign. 

The  scheme  which  most  occupied  the  thoughts  of  Selim 
wa.s  the  conquest  of  Cyprus.  This  island,  to  which  Nature 
had  been  so  jirodigal  of  her  gifts,  l)elonged  to  Venice.  Yet, 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  .Mediterranean,  it  seemed  in 
a  manner  to  conunaiid  the  approaches  to  the  Dardanelles, 
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while  its  line  of  coast  furnished  convenient  ports,  from  which 
swarms  of  cruisers  might  sally  forth  in  time  of  war  and 
plunder  the  Turkish  commerce. 

vSelim,  resolved  on  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus,  was  not  slow 
in  devising  a  pretext  for  claiming  it  from  Venice  as  a  part 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  republic,  though  willing  to 
make  almost  any  concession  rather  than  come  to  a  rupture 
with  the  colossal  power  under  whose  shadow  she  lay,  was 
not  prepared  to  surrender  without  a  struggle  the  richest 
gem  in  her  colonial  diadem.  War  was  accordingly  declared 
against  her  by  the  Porte,  and  vast  preparations  were  made 
for  fitting  out  an  armament  against  Cyprus.  Venice,  in 
her  turn,  showed  her  usual  alacrity  in  providing  for  the 
encounter.  She  strained  her  resources  to  the  utmost.  In 
a  very  short  time  she  equipped  a  powerful  fleet,  and  took 
measures  to  place  the  fortifications  of  Cyprus  in  a  proper 
state  of  defence.  But  Venice  no  longer  boasted  a  navy 
such  as  in  earlier  days  had  enabled  her  to  humble  the  pride 
of  Genoa,  and  to  ride  the  unquestioned  mistress  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  defences  of  her  colonies,  moreover, 
during  her  long  repose,  had  gradually  fallen  into  decay.  In 
her  extremity,  she  turned  to  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe, 
and  besought  them  to  make  common  cause  with  her  against 
the  enemy  of  Christendom. 

Fortunately  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  occupied,  at  this 
crisis,  by  Pius  the  Fifth,  one  of  those  pontiffs  who  seem  to 
have  been  called  forth  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  to  up- 
hold the  pillars  of  Catholicism  as  they  were  yet  trembling 
under  the  assaults  of  Luther.  Though  he  was  near  seventy 
years  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth  still  glowed  in  his  veins.  He 
possessed  all  that  impetuous  eloquence  which,  had  he  lived 
in  the  days  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  would  have  enabled  him, 
like  that  enthusiast,  to  rouse  the  nations  of  Europe  to  a 
crusade  against  the  infidel.  But  the  days  of  the  crusades 
were  past;  and  a  summons  from  the  Vatican  had  no  longer 
the  power  to  stir  the  souls  of  men  like  a  voice  from  Heaven. 
The  great  potentates  of  Europe  were  too  intent  on  their 
own  selfish  schemes  to  be  turned  from  these  by  the  appre- 
hension of  a  danger  so  remote  as  that  which  menaced  them 
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from  the  East.  The  forlorn  condition  of  Venice  had  still 
less  power  to  move  them;  and  that  haughty  republic  was 
now  made  to  feel,  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  how  com- 
pletely her  perfidious  and  unscrupulous  policy  had  estranged 
from  her  the  sympathies  of  her  neighbors. 

There  was  one  monarch,  however,  who  did  not  close  his 
ears  against  the  appeal  of  Venice,  —  and  that  monarch,  one 
of  more  importance  to  her  cause  than  any  other,  perhaps  all 
others  united.  In  the  spring  of  1570,  Luigi  Torres,  clerk  of 
the  apostolic  chamber,  was  sent  to  Spain  by  Pius  the  Fifth 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  republic.  He  found  the  king  at 
Ecija,  on  the  route  from  Cordova,  where  he  had  been  for 
some  time  presiding  over  a  meeting  of  the  cortes.  The 
legate  was  graciously  received  by  Philip,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented a  letter  from  his  Holiness,  urging  the  monarch,  in 
the  most  earnest  and  eloquent  language,  to  give  succor  to 
Venice,  and  to  unite  with  her  in  a  league  against  the  infidel. 
Philip  did  not  hesitate  to  promise  his  assistance  in  the 
present  emergency;  but  he  had  natural  doubts  as  to  the 
expediency  of  binding  himself  by  a  league  with  a  power 
on  whose  good  faith  he  had  little  reliance.  He  postponed 
his  decision  until  his  arrival  at  Seville.  Accompanied  by 
the  legate,  on  the  first  of  May  he  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  the  great  commercial  capital  of  the  South.  It  was  his 
first  visit  there,  and  he  was  received  with  tumultuous  joy 
by  the  loyal  inhabitants.  Loyalty  to  their  monarchs  has 
ever  been  a  predominant  trait  of  the  Spaniards;  and  to 
none  of  their  princes  did  they  ever  show  it  in  larger  measure 
than  to  Philip  the  Second.  No  one  of  them,  certainly,  was 
more  thorougiily  Spanish  in  his  own  nature,  or  more  deeply 
attached  to  Spain. 

After  swearing  to  respect  the  privileges  of  the  city,  the 
king  received  the  homage  of  the  authorities.  He  then  rode 
through  the  streets  under  a  gorgeous  canopy,  upheld  by  the 
principal  magistrates,  and  visited  the  churches  and  mon- 
asteries, hearing  Te  Deum,  and  offering  up  his  prayers  in 
the  cathedral.  He  was  attended  by  a  gay  procession  of 
nobles  and  cavaliers,  while  the  streets  of  the  populous  city 
were  thronged  with   multitudes,   filled   with  enthusiasm  at 
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the  presence  of  their  sovereign.  By  this  loyal  escort  Philip 
was  accompanied  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  the  royal 
alcazar  of  Seville.  Here  he  prolonged  his  stay  for  a  fort- 
night, witnessing  the  shows  and  festivals  which  had  been 
prepared  for  his  entertainment.  At  his  departure  he 
received  a  more  substantial  proof  of  the  attachment  of  the 
citizens,  in  a  donation  of  six  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
The  object  of  this  magnificent  present  was  to  defray  in 
part  the  expenses  of  the  king's  approaching  marriage  with 
his  fourth  wife,  \nne  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  his  cousin, 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  fair  young  bride  had  left 
her  father's  court,  and  was  already  on  her  way  to  Madrid, 
where  her  nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated,  and  where  she  was 
to  take  the  place  of  the  lovely  Isabella,  whose  death,  not  two 
years  since,  had  plunged  the  nation  in  mourning.^ 

While  at  Seville,  Philip  laid  the  subject  of  the  league 
before  his  ministers.  Some  of  these,  and  among  the  number 
Espinosa,  president  of  the  council  of  Castile,  entertained 
great  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  binding  Spain  by  a  formal 
treaty  with  the  Venetian  republic.  But,  with  all  his  dis- 
trust of  that  power,  Phihp  took  a  broader  view  of  the  matter 
than  his  ministers.  Independently  of  his  willingness  to 
present  himself  before  the  world  as  the  great  champion  of 
the  Faith,  he  felt  that  such  an  alliance  offered  the  best 
opportunity  for  crippUng  the  maritime  power  of  Turkey, 
and  thus  pro\ading  for  the  safety  of  his  own  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  the  i\Iediterranean.  After  much  deliberation, 
he  dismissed  the  legate  with  the  assurance  that,  notwith- 
standing the  troubles  which  pressed  on  him  both  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  in  Granada,  he  would  furnish  immediate 
succors  to  Venice,  and  would  send  commissioners  to  Rome, 
with  full  powers  to  unite  with  those  of  the  pope  and  the 
republic  in  forming  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  the  Otto- 

•  Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  X.  pp.  239,  240.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe 
Segundo,  p.  641.  —  Zuniga,  Anales  de  Se\'illa,  pp.  536-538. 

The  chroniclers  paint  in  glowing  colors  the  splendors  of  the  royal  recep- 
tion at  Se-valle,  which,  enriched  by  the  Indian  trade,  took  its  place  among 
the  great  commercial  capitals  of  Christendom  in  the  sixteenth  centurj'. 
It  was  a  common  saying, 

"  Quien  no  ha  visto  a  SeviUa 
No  ha  visto  a  maravUla." 
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man  Porto.  The  papal  envoy  was  charpjod  with  a  letter 
to  the  same  efTect,  addressed  by  Philip  to  his  holiness. 

The  ensuing  summer,  the  royal  admiral,  the  famous  John 
Andrew  Doria,  who  was  lying*  with  a  strong  squadron  off 
Sicily,  put  to  sea,  by  the  king's  orders.  He  was  soon  after 
reinforced  by  a  few  galleys  which  were  furnished  by  his 
holiness,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Mark  Antonio 
Colonna,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
illustrious  houses  in  Rome.  On  the  last  of  August,  1570, 
the  combined  fleet  effected  its  junction  with  the  Venetians 
at  Candia,  and  a  plan  of  operations  was  immediately  ar- 
ranged. It  was  not  long  before  the  startling  intelligence 
arrived  that  Nicosia,  the  capital  of  Cyprus,  had  been  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  Turks,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
cruelty  which  distinguish  wars  in  which  the  feeling  of 
national  hostility  is  embittered  by  religious  hatred.  The 
plan  was  now  to  be  changed.  A  dispute  arose  among  the 
commanders  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  No  one  had 
authority  enough  to  enforce  compliance  with  his  own  opin- 
ion. The  dispute  ended  in  a  rupture.  The  expedition  was 
abandoned;  and  the  several  commanders  returned  home 
with  their  squadrons,  without  having  struck  a  blow  for  the 
cause.     It  was  a  bad  omen  for  the  success  of  the  league.' 

Still  the  stout-hearted  pontiff  was  not  discouraged.  On 
the  contrary,  he  endeavored  to  infuse  his  own  heroic  spirit 
into  the  hearts  of  his  allies,  giving  them  the  most  cheering 
assurances  for  the  future,  if  they  would  but  be  true  to 
themselves.  Philip  did  not  need  this  encouragement.  Once 
resolved,  his  was  not  a  mind  lightly  to  be  turned  from  its 
purpose.  Venice,  on  the  other  hand,  soon  showed  that  the 
Catholic  king  had  good  reason  for  distrusting  her  fidelity. 
-Appalled  by  the  loss  of  Nicosia,  with  her  usual  inconstancy, 
she  despatched  a  secret  agent  to  Constantinople,  to  see  if 
some  terms  might  not  yet  be  made  with  the  sultan.  The 
negotiation  could  not  be  managed  so  secretly,  however,  but 
that  notice  of  it  reached  the  ears  of  Pius  the  Fifth.  He 
forthwith  despatched  an  envoy  to  the  republic  to  counter- 

'  HcrrcTa,  Hi.sforia  f Jrnpral,  torn.  I.  p.  708  ot  «of|.  —  f'abrorn,  Filipc 
Sogundo,  lib.  VI.  rap.  17.  — Sagrcdo,  Monarca.><  Othomanos,  p.  277. 
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act  this  measure,  and  to  persuade  the  Venetians  to  trust  to 
their  Christian  alUes  rather  than  to  the  Turks,  the  enemies 
of  their  country  and  their  rehgion.  The  person  selected  for 
this  mission  was  Colonna,  who  was  quite  as  much  distin- 
guished for  his  address  as  for  his  valor.  He  performed  his 
task  well.  He  represented  so  forcibly  to  the  government 
that  the  course  he  recommended  was  the  one  dictated  not 
less  by  interest  than  by  honor,  that  they  finally  acquiesced, 
and  recalled  their  agent  from  Constantinople.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  Colonna's  arguments  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  cold  reception  given  to  the  Venetian 
envoy  at  Constantinople,  where  it  was  soon  seen  that  the 
conquest  of  the  capital  had  by  no  means  tended  to  make  the 
sultan  relax  his  hold  on  Cyprus.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  1570,  the  deputies  from  the  three 
powers  met  in  Rome  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  league. 
Spain  was  represented  by  the  Cardinals  Granvelle  and 
Pacheco,  together  with  the  ambassador,  Juan  de  Zuiiiga, 
all  three  at  that  time  being  resident  in  Rome.  It  will 
readily  be  believed  that  the  interests  of  Spain  would  not 
suffer  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  with  so  skilful  a  tactician 
as  Granvelle  to  direct  it. 

Yet  though  the  parties  seemed  to  be  embarked  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  there  was  found  much  difficulty  in  reconciling 
their  different  pretensions.  The  deputies  from  Venice,  in 
the  usual  spirit  of  her  diplomacy,  regarded  the  league  as 
exclusively  designed  for  her  benefit,  —  in  other  words,  for 
the  protection  of  Cyprus  against  the  Turks.  The  Spanish 
commissioners  took  a  wider  view,  and  talked  of  the  war 
as  one  waged  by  the  Christian  against  the  Infidel,  —  against 
the  Moors  no  less  than  the  Turks.  In  this  politic  view  of 
the  matter,  the  Catholic  King  was  entitled  to  the  same 
protection  for  his  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  Venice 
claimed  for  Cyprus. 

Another  cause  of  disagreement  was  the  claim  of  each  of 
the  parties  to  select  a  commander-in-chief  for  the  expedi- 
tion from  its  own  nation.      This   preeminence  was  finally 

'  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  p.  667.  —  Sagredo,  Monarcas  Othomanos, 
p.  277. 
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conceded  to  Spain,  as  the  power  that  was  to  bear  the  largest 
share  of  the  expenses. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  treaty  should  be  permanent  in  its 
duration,  and  should  be  directed  against  the  Moors  of 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers,  as  well  as  against  the  Turks; 
that  the  contracting  parties  should  furnish  two  hundred 
galleys,  one  hundred  transports  and  smaller  vessels,  fifty 
thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  with 
the  requisite  artillery  and  munitions;  that  by  April,  at 
farthest,  of  every  succeeding  year,  a  similar  force  should 
be  held  in  readiness  by  the  allies  for  expeditions  to  the 
Levant;  and  that  any  year  in  which  there  was  no  expedi- 
tion in  common,  and  either  Spain  or  the  republic  should 
flesire  to  engage  in  one  on  her  own  account  against  the 
infidel,  the  other  confederates  should  furnish  fifty  galleys 
towards  it;  that  if  the  enemy  should  invade  the  dominions 
of  any  of  the  three  powers,  the  others  should  be  bound  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  their  ally;  that  three  sixths  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  should  be  borne  by  the  Catholic  King, 
two  sixths  by  the  republic,  the  remaining  sixth  by  the  Holy 
See;  that  the  Venetians  should  lend  his  holiness  twelve 
galleys,  which  he  was  to  man  and  equip  at  his  own  charge, 
as  his  contriljution  towards  the  armament ;  that  each  power 
should  appoint  a  captain-general ;  that  the  united  voices  of 
the  three  commanders  should  regulate  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions; that  the  execution  of  this  plan  should  be  intrusted 
to  the  captain-gonoral  of  the  league,  and  that  this  high 
office  should  be  given  to  Don  John  of  Austria;  that,  finally, 
no  one  of  the  parties  should  make  peace,  or  enter  into  a 
truce  with  the  enemy,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  others.* 

Such  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the  famous  treaty 
of  the  Holy  Ivcague.  The  very  first  article  declares  this 
treaty  perpetual  in  its  nature.  Yet  we  should  be  slow  to 
believe  that  the  shrewd  and  politic  statesmen  who  directed 

•  A  copy  of  thp  treaty  in  T,ntin,  flatod  May  2.*),  1.571,  pxists  in  tlio  11- 
bmry  of  the  Acadomy  of  Hintory,  at  Madrirl.  SoRor  Hosrll  lia.i  fransffrrod 
it  to  the  app^'nrlix  of  Win  work,  Historia  del  Ckjmbatc  Naval  de  Lrjjanto, 
(.Madrid.    18.53.)    pp.    180-189. 
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the  affairs  of  Spain  and  the  repubUc  could  for  a  moment 
beheve  in  the  perpetuity  of  a  contract  which  imposed  such 
burdensome  obhgations  on  the  parties.  In  fact,  the  league 
did  not  hold  together  two  years.  But  it  held  together  long 
enough  to  accomplish  a  great  result,  and  as  such  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  times. 

Although  a  draft  of  the  treaty  had  been  prepared  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  year,  it  was  not  ratified  till 
1571.^  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  the  pope  caused  it 
to  be  read  aloud  in  full  consistory.  He  then,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  breast,  solemnly  swore  to  the  observance  of  it. 
The  ambassadors  of  Spain  and  Venice  made  oath  to  the  same 
effect,  on  behalf  of  their  governments,  placing  their  hands  on 
a  missal  with  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  beneath  it.  On  the  day 
following,  after  mass  had  been  performed,  the  treaty  was 
publicly  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.^ 

The  tidings  of  the  alliance  of  the  three  powers  caused  a 
great  sensation  throughout  Christendom.  Far  from  dis- 
maying the  sultan,  however,  it  only  stimulated  him  to  greater 
exertions.  Availing  himself  of  the  resources  of  his  vast  em- 
pire, he  soon  got  together  a  powerful  fleet,  partly  drawn 
from  his  own  dominions,  and  in  part  from  those  of  the 
Moslem  powers  on  the  Mediterranean,  who  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  the  Porte.  The  armada  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Selim's  brother-in-law,  the  Pacha  Piali,  a  man 
of  an  intrepid  spirit,  who  had  given  many  proofs  of  a  humane 
and  generous  nature,  —  qualities  more  rare  among  the 
Turks,  perhaps  among  all  nations,  than  mere  physical 
courage. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1571,  the  Ottoman  admiral  sailed 
out  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  directed  his  course  towards 
Candia.  Here  he  remained  until  joined  by  a  strong  Algerine 
force  under  the  redoubtable  corsair,  Uluch  Ah,  —  a  Cala- 
brian  renegade,  who  had  risen  from  the  humblest  condition 
to  the  post  of  dey  of  Algiers.     Early  in  the  season  the  com- 

'  A  copy  from  the  first  draft  of  the  treaty,  as  prepared  in  1570,  is  incor- 
porated in  the  Documentos  In^ditos  (torn.  III.  pp.  337  et  seq.).  The  origi- 
nal is  in  the  Hbrary  of  the  duke  of  Ossuna. 

*  Rosell,  Combate  Naval  de  Lepanto,  p.  56. 
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binod  fleets  sailed  for  (he  Adriatic;  and  Piali,  after  landing 
and  laying  wa.ste  the  territory  belonging  to  the  republic, 
detached  Uluch  with  his  squadron  to  penetrate  higher  up 
the  gulf.  The  Algcrine,  in  executing  these  orders,  advanced 
so  near  to  Venice  as  to  throw  the  inhabitants  of  that  capital 
into  a  consternation  such  as  they  had  not  felt  since  the 
cannon  of  the  Genoese,  two  centuries  before,  had  resounded 
over  their  waters.  But  it  was  not  the  day's  purpose  to 
engage  in  so  formidable  an  enterprise  as  an  assault  upon 
Venice;  and  soon  drawing  off,  lie  joined  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  Corfu,  where  they  waited  for  tidings  of  the  Christian 
fleet.' 

The  indefatigable  Pius,  even  before  the  treaty  was  signed, 
had  despatched  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Alrssandrino,  to  the 
different  courts,  to  rouse  the  drooping  Ki)irits  of  the  allies, 
and  to  persuade  other  princes  of  Christendom  to  join  the 
league.  In  the  middle  of  May,  the  legate,  attended  by  a 
stately  train  of  ecclesiastics,  appeared  at  Madrid.  Philip 
gave  him  a  reception  that  fully  testified  his  devotion  to  the 
Holy  See.  The  king's  brother,  Don  John,  and  his  favorite 
minister,  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  with  some  of  the  principal 
nobles,  waited  at  once  on  the  cardinal,  who  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  in  the  suburbs,  at  the  Dominican  monastery  of 
Atocha,  tenanted  by  brethren  of  his  own  order.  On  the 
following  morning  the  papal  envoy  made  his  entrance  in 
great  state  into  the  capital.  He  was  mounted  on  a  mule, 
gorgeously  caparisoned,  the  gift  of  the  city.  John  of  Austria 
rode  on  his  right ;  and  he  was  escorted  by  a  pompous  array 
of  prelates  and  grandees,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  one  an- 
other in  the  splendor  of  their  costumes.  On  the  way  he 
was  met  by  the  royal  cavalcade.  As  the  legate  paid  his 
ol)eisance  to  the  monarch,  he  remaincfj  with  his  head  un- 
covered; and  Philip,  with  a  similar  act  of  courtesy,  while 
he  addre.s.sed  a  few  remarks  to  the  churchman,  held  his 
hat   in   his  hand.'     He  then  joined   the   procession,   riding 

'  Pnnitft.  Giiprrn  fli  Cipro,  p.  120  ct  scq.  —  Hprrcrn,  Hist.  General, 
torn     II.  pp.   11.   LI. 

•  Cnbrrra.  KiliiK-  S«K\infio.  lil>.  IX.  cap.  22.  —  Fcrrrras,  Hist.  d'EspaRno, 
torn.  X.  pp.  217,  2 IS.  —  Vainlirliamincn,   Don  Juan  do  Austria,  fol.   152. 
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between  the  legate  on  the  right  and  his  brother  on  the  left, 
who  was  observed,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  part  in  the 
conversation,  a  circumstance  occasioning  some  surprise, 
says  an  historian,  as  altogether  contrary  to  the  established 
etiquette  of  the  punctilious  Castilian  court. ^ 

The  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  religious  services  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  where  the  legate,  after  preach- 
ing a  discourse,  granted  all  present  a  full  remission  of  the 
pains  of  Purgatory  for  two  hundred  years. ^**  A  gift  of  more 
worth;  in  a  temporal  view,  was  the  grant  to  the  king  of  the 
cruzada,  the  excusada,  and  other  concessions  of  ecclesiastical 
revenue,  which  the  Roman  see  knows  so  well  how  to  bestow 
on  the  champions  of  the  Faith.  These  concessions  came  in 
good  time  to  supply  the  royal  coffers,  sorely  drained  by  the 
costly  preparations  for  the  war. 

Meanwhile  the  Venetians  were  pushing  forward  their  own 
preparations  with  their  wonted  alacrity,  —  indeed  with 
more  alacrity  than  thoroughness.  They  were  prompt  in 
furnishing  their  quota  of  vessels,  but  discreditably  remiss 
in  their  manner  of  equipping  them.  The  fleet  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Sebastian  Veniero,  a  noble  who  had 
grown  gray  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Zanne,  who  had 
had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  preceding  summer, 
was  superseded  on  the  charge  of  incapacity,  shown  especially 
in  his  neglect  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action.  His  process 
continued  for  two  years,  without  any  opportunity  being 
al'owed  to  the  accused  of  appearing  in  his  own  vindica- 
tion. It  was  finally  brought  to  a  close  by  his  death,  —  the 
consequence,  as  it  is  said,  of  a  broken  heart.  If  it  were  so, 
it  would  not  be  a  solitary  instance  of  such  a  fate  in  the  annals 
of  the  stern  republic.  Before  midsummer  the  new  admiral 
sailed  with  his  fleet,  or  as  much  of  it  as  was  then  ready,  for 
the  port  of  Messina,  appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  allies.     Here  he  was  soon  joined  by  Colonna,  tlie 

'"Nopoco  se  maravillaron  los  curiosos,  vi^ndole,  6  por  casualidad  6 
bien  de  intento,  terciar  Uanamente  en  la  eonversacion,  contra  las  etiquetas 
hasta  entonces  observadas."     Resell,  Corabate  Naval  de  Lepanto,  p.  59. 

'°"Y  concede  dozientos  afios  de  perdon  a  los  presentes." — Vander- 
hammen,  Don  John  de  Austria,  fol.  152. 
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papal  commandor,  with  the  Httle  squadron  furnislied  by 
his  hoHncss;  and  the  two  fleets  lay  at  anchor,  side  by  side, 
in  the  capacious  harbor,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of 
the  confederates  and  of  John  of  Austria. 

Preparations  for  the  war  were  now  going  actively  forward 
in  Spain.  Preparations  on  so  large  a  scale  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  war  with  Paul  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the 
Third,  which  ushered  in  Philip's  accession.  All  the  great 
ports  in  the  Peninsula,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  Sicily,  in  the  Balearic  Isles,  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
in  short,  swarmed  with  artisans,  busily  engaged  in  fitting 
out  the  fleet  which  was  to  form  Philip's  contingent  to 
the  armament.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  he  was  to  bear 
one  half  of  the  charges  of  the  expedition.  In  his  naval 
preparations  he  spared  neither  cost  nor  care.  Ninety  royal 
galleys,  and  more  than  seventy  ships  of  smaller  dimensions, 
were  got  in  readiness  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  They 
were  built  and  equipped  in  that  thorough  manner  which 
vindicated  the  preeminence  in  naval  architecture  claimed 
by  Spain,  and  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  slovenly 
execution  of  the  Venetians." 

I^evies  of  troops  were  at  the  same  time  diligently  enforced 
in  all  parts  of  the  monarchy.  Even  a  corps  of  three  thou- 
sand German  mercenaries  was  subsidized  for  the  campaign. 

"  " De  las  mejoreK  que  jamas  sc  han  vistn,"  —  "among  the  best  galleys 
that  were  ever  seen,"  — says  Don  .lohn  in  a  letter,  from  Messina,  to  Don 
(larcia  de  Toledo.      Documontos  Indditos,  torn.   III.  p.   15. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Documentos  In<?ditos  is  taken 
up  with  the  correspontleiice  Ix-twj'en  .lohn  of  .\ustria  and  Garcia  de  Toledo, 
ill  whirli  the  former  a.sks  information  and  advire  in  respect  to  the  best 
mode  of  conducting  the  war.  Don  Ciarcia  de  Toledo,  fourth  marquis  of 
Villafrnnca,  wa.s  a  man  of  high  family,  and  of  great  .sagacity  and  experi- 
enre.  He  hail  filled  .«nme  of  the  highest  po.st.s  in  the  government,  and, 
an  the  reader  may  remember,  wa,s  viceroy  of  Sicily  at  the  time  when  Malta 
wa«  besieged  by  the  Turk.i.  The  coldiie.-w  which  on  that  occa-sion  he  aj>- 
peare<l  to  show  to  the  b«-sieged,  exciter!  general  intlignation  ;  and  I  ventured 
to  stiite,  on  an  authority  which  I  di<l  not  profess  to  esteem  the  best,  that 
in  eon.Mer|uence  of  this  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  wa.t  suffered  to  pa.ss  the 
remainder  f)f  his  years  in  olwcurity.  (.Xnte,  Book  IV.  p.  100.)  .\n  investi- 
gation of  documi-nts  which  I  had  not  then  seen  shows  this  to  have  been  an 
error.  The  ample  correHjM)ndence  which  both  J'hilip  the  Seconcl  and 
Don  Jfihn  carried  on  with  him,  gives  undeniable  proofs  f)f  the  confidence 
he  continued  to  enj(»y  at  court,  and  the  high  deference  which  was  paid  to 
his  opinion. 
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Troops  were  drawn  from  the  veteran  garrisons  in  Lombardy 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  As  the  Morisco  insurrection 
was  fortunately  quelled,  the  forces  engaged  in  it,  among 
whom  were  the  brave  Neapolitan  battahon  and  its  com- 
mander, Padilla,  could  now  be  employed  in  the  war  against 
the  Turk. 

But  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  required  extraordinary 
efforts  to  fill  the  ranks  on  the  present  occasion;  for  seldom 
had  a  war  been  so  popular  with  the  nation.  Indeed,  the 
Spaniards  entered  into  it  with  an  alacrity  which  might  well 
have  suggested  the  idea  that  their  master  had  engaged  in 
it  on  his  own  account  rather  than  as  an  ally.  It  was  in 
truth  a  war  that  appealed  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the 
sensibilities  of  the  Castilian,  familiar  from  his  cradle  with 
the  sound  of  the  battle-cry  against  the  infidel.  The  whole 
number  of  infantry  raised  by  the  confederates  amounted  to 
twenty-nine  thousand.  Of  this  number  Spain  alone  sent 
over  nineteen  thousand  well-appointed  troops,  comprehend- 
ing numerous  volunteers,  many  of  whom-  belonged  to  the 
noblest  houses  of  the  Peninsula.*' 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  Don  John,  after  receiving  the  last 
instructions  of  his  brother,  set  out  from  Madrid  on  his  jour- 
ney to  the  South.  Besides  his  own  private  establishment, 
making  a  numerous  train,  he  was  escorted  by  a  splendid 
company  of  lords  and  cavaliers,  eager  to  share  with  him  in 
the  triumphs  of  the  Cross.  Anxious  to  reach  the  goal,  he 
pushed  forward  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  was  altogether 
relished  by  the  rest  of  the  cavalcade.  Yet  notwithstanding 
this  speed  on  the  road,  there  were  matters  that  claimed  his 
attention  in  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  that  oc- 
casioned some  delay.  His  journey  had  the  appearance  of 
a  royal  progress.  The  castles  of  the  great  lords  were  thrown 
open  with  princely  hospitality  to  receive  him  and  his  suite. 
In  the  chief  cities,  as  Saragossa  and  Barcelona,  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  viceroys  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  that 
could  have  been  shown  to  the  king  himself.     He  remained 

'2  Authorities  differ  as  usual  as  to  the  precise  number  both  of  vessels 
and  troops.  I  have  accepted  the  estimate  of  Rosell,  who  discreetly  avoids 
the  extremes  on  either  side. 
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some  days  in  the  busy  capital  of  Catalonia,  and  found  there 
much  to  engage  his  attention  in  the  arsenals  and  dock- 
yards, now  alive  with  the  bustle  of  preparation.  He  then 
made  a  brief  pilgrimage  to  the  neighboring  Hermitage  of 
Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  where  he  paid  his  devotions,  and 
conversed  with  the  holy  fathers,  whom  he  had  always  deeply 
reverenced,  and  had  before  visited  in  their  romantic  soli- 
tudes. 

Embarking  at  Barcelona,  he  set  sail  with  a  squadron  of 
more  than  thirty  galleys,  —  a  force  strong  enough  to  guard 
against  the  Moslem  corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
lantled,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  at  Genoa.  The  doge  and  the 
senate  came  out  to  welcome  him,  and  he  was  lodged  during 
liis  stay  in  the  palace  of  Andrew  Doria.  Here  he  received 
embassies  and  congratulatory  addresses  from  the  different 
j)rinces  of  Italy.  He  had  already  been  greeted  with  an 
autograph  letter,  couched  in  the  most  benignant  terms, 
from  the  sovereign  pontiff.  To  all  these  communications 
Don  John  was  careful  to  reply.  He  acquaintea  his  holiness, 
in  particular,  with  the  whole  course  of  his  proceedings. 
While  on  the  way  he  had  received  a  letter  from  his  brotlicr, 
giving  him  a  full  catalogue  of  the  appropriate  titles  by  which 
each  one  of  his  correspondents  should  be  addressed.  Nor 
was  this  list  confined  to  crowned  heads,  but  comprehended 
nobles  and  cavaliers  of  every  degree.'^  In  no  country  has 
the  perilous  code  of  etiquette  been  more  diligently  studied 
than  in  Spain,  and  no  Spaniard  was  better  versed  in  it  than 
I'hilip. 

Pursuing  his  route  by  water,  Don  John,  in  the  month  of 
August,  dropped  anchor  in  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naj)les. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  in  that  city  for  his  reception 
on  a  more  magnificent  scale  than  any  he  had  witnessed  on 
his  journey.  Granvelle,  who  had  lately  lieen  rai.sed  to  the 
post  of  viceroy,  came  forth,  at  the  head  of  a  long  and  brill- 
iant procession,  to  welcome  his  royal  guest.  The  houses 
that  lined  the  streets  were  hung  with  richly-tinted  tapestries, 
and  gayly   festooned  with  flowers.     The  windows  and  ve- 

'•  V'andorliamnif'ii  has  been  rnrcful  to  transrribe  tliis  jjrcciuu.s  catalogue. 
Don  Juan  de  Austria,  fol.   15G  i>t  sec|. 
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randas  were  graced  with  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  that 
pleasure-loving  capital;  and  many  a  dark  eye  sparkled  as 
it  gazed  on  the  fine  form  and  features  of  the  3^outhful  hero, 
who  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  had  come  to  Italy  to  assume 
the  baton  of  command,  and  lead  the  crusade  against  the 
Moslems.  His  splendid  dress  of  white  velvet  and  cloth  of 
gold  set  off  his  graceful  person  to  advantage.  A  crimson 
scarf  floated  loosely  over  his  breast;  and  his  snow-white 
plumes,  drooping  from  his  cap,  mingled  with  the  yellow 
curls  that  fell  in  profusion  over  his  shoulders.  It  was  a 
picture  which  the  Italian  maiden  might  love  to  look  on.  It 
was  certainly  not  the  picture  of  the  warrior  sheathed  in  the 
iron  panoply  of  war.  But  the  young  prince,  in  his  general 
aspect,  might  be  relieved  from  the  charge  of  effeminacy, 
by  his  truly  chivalrous  bearing  and  the  dauntless  spirit 
which  beamed  from  his  clear  blue  eye.  In  his  own  linea- 
ments he  seemed  to  combine  all  that  was  most  comely  in 
the  lineaments  of  his  race.  Fortunately  he  had  escaped 
the  deformity  of  the  heavy  Burgundian  lip,  which  he  might 
perhaps  have  excused,  as  establishing  his  claims  to  a  descent 
from  the  imperial  house  of  Hapsburg.^^ 

Don  John  had  found  no  place  more  busy  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  campaign  than  Naples.  A  fleet  was  riding  at 
anchor  in  her  bay,  ready  to  sail  under  the  command  of  Don 
Alvaro  Bazan,  first  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  nobleman  who 
had  distinguished  himself  by  more  than  one  gallant  achieve- 
ment in  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  was  rapidly  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  fame  that  was  one  day  to  ecHpse  that  of 
every  other  admiral  in  Castile. 

Ten  days  Don  John  remained  at  Naples,  detained  by 
contrary  winds.  Though  impatient  to  reach  Messina,  his 
time  passed  lightly  amidst  the  fetes  and  brilliant  spectacles 
which  his  friendly  hosts  had  provided  for  his  entertainment. 
He  entered  gayly  into  the  revels;  for  he  was  well  skilled  in 
the  courtly  and  chivalrous  exercises  of  the  day.  Few 
danced  better  than  he,  or  rode,  or  fenced,  or  played  at 
tennis  with  more  spirit  and  skill,  or  carried  off  more  fre- 

'*  Ibid.,  fol.  159  et  seq.  —  Fcrreras,  HLst.  d'Espagne,  torn.  X.  p.  251.  — 
Herrera,  Hist.  General,  torn.  II.  p.  15  et  .seq. 
Vol.  II  — :ja 
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qvioiitly  tlio  prizes  of  the  tourney.  Indeed,  he  showed  as 
much  ambition  to  excel  in  the  mimic  game  of  war  as  on  the 
field  of  battle.  With  his  accomplishments  and  personal 
attractions,  we  may  well  believe  that  Don  John  had  little 
reason  to  complain  of  coldness  in  the  fair  dames  of  Italy. 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  no  less  a  favorite  with  the  men. 
The  young  cavaliers,  in  particular,  regarded  him  as  the  very 
mirror  of  chivalry,  and  studiously  formed  themselves  on 
him  as  their  model.  His  hair  clustered  thickly  round  his 
temples,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing  it  back,  so  as 
to  display  his  fine  forehead  to  advantage.  This  suited  his 
physiognomy.  It  soon  became  the  mode  with  the  gallants 
of  the  court ;  and  even  those  whose  physiognomies  it  did 
not  suit  were  no  less  careful  to  arrange  their  hair  in  the 
same  manner. 

While  at  Naples  he  took  part  in  a  ceremony  of  an  in- 
teresting and  significant  character.  It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  a  standard  sent  by  Pius  the  Fifth  for 
the  Holy  War.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  church  of 
the  Franciscan  convent  of  Santa  Chiara.  Granvelle  offici- 
ated on  the  occasion.  Mass  was  performed  by  the  cardinal- 
viceroy  in  his  pontificals.  Te  Deum  was  then  chanted, 
after  which  Don  John,  approaching  the  altar  with  a  slow 
and  dignified  step,  gracefully  knelt  before  the  prelate,  who, 
first  delivering  to  him  the  baton  of  generalissimo,  in  the 
name  of  his  holiness,  next  placed  in  his  hands  the  conse- 
crated standard.  It  was  of  azure  damask.  A  crucifix  was 
embroidered  on  the  upper  part  of  the  banner,  while  below 
were  the  arms  of  the  Church,  with  those  of  Spain  on  the 
right  and  of  Venice  on  the  left,  united  by  a  chain,  from  which 
were  suspended  the  arms  of  John  of  Austria.  The  prelate 
concluded  the  ceremony  by  invf)king  the  l)lessing  of  Heaven 
on  its  champion,  and  beseeching  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  carry  the  banner  of  the  Cross  victorious  over  its  enemies. 
The  choir  of  the  convent  then  burst  forth  into  a  triumphant 
peal,  and  the  people  from  every  quarter  of  the  vast  edifice 
shouted  "  Amen  !"  '^ 

'•"LiiPRo  sii  Altozft,  p1  f'oro,  y  Punblo  dixoron  ron  miiflira,  vozes,  y 
alegria ;    .\m'-ii."     Nanilfrliaiiiincn,  .Junn  de  Au.stria,  fol.   l.VJ. 
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It  was  a  striking  scene,  pregnant  with  matter  for  medita- 
tion to  tiiose  who  gazed  on  it.  For  what  could  be  more 
striking  than  the  contrast  afforded  by  these  two  individuals, 

—  the  one  in  the  morning  of  Ufe,  his  eye  kindling  with  hope 
and  generous  ambition,  as  he  looked  into  the  future  and 
prepared  to  tread  the  path  of  glory  under  auspices  as  brill- 
iant as  ever  attended  any  mortal;  the  other  drawing  near 
to  the  evening  of  his  day,  looking  to  the  past  rather  than 
the  future,  with  pale  and  thoughtful  brow,  as  of  one  who, 
after  many  a  toilsome  day  and  sleepless  night,  had  achieved 
the  proud  eminence  for  which  his  companion  was  panting, 

—  and  had  found  it  barren ! 

The  wind  haxing  become  more  favorable,  Don  John  took 
leave  of  the  gay  capital  of  the  South,  and  embarked  for 
Messina,  which  he  reached  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August. 
If  in  other  places  he  had  seen  preparations  for  war,  here  he 
seemed  to  be  brought  on  the  very  theatre  of  war.  As  he 
entered  the  noble  port,  he  was  saluted  with  the  thunders 
of  hundreds  of  pieces  of  ordnance  from  the  combined  fleets 
of  Rome  and  Venice,  which  lay  side  by  side  awaiting  his 
arrival.  He  landed  beneath  a  triumphal  arch  of  colossal 
dimensions,  embossed  with  rich  plates  of  silver,  and  curiously 
sculptured  with  emblematical  bas-reliefs  and  with  compli- 
mentary legends  in  Latin  verse,  furnished  by  the  classic 
poets  of  Italy.*^  He  passed  under  two  other  arches  of  similar 
rich  and  elaborate  construction,  as  he  rode  into  the  city 
amid.^t  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  cheers  of  the  multitude, 
the  waving  of  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs  from  the  balconies, 
and  other  lively  demonstrations  of  the  pubHc  joy,  such  as 
might  have  intoxicated  the  brain  of  a  less  ambitious  soldier 
than  John  of  Austria.  The  festivities  were  closed  in  the 
evening  by  a  general  illumination  of  the  city,  and  by  a  dis- 
play of  fireworks  that  threw  a  light  far  and  wide  over  the 
beautiful  harbor  and  the  countless  ships  that  floated  on  its 
waters. 

Nothing  could  be  finer,  indeed,  whether  by  day  of  by 
night,  than  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  port  of  Messina. 

'•  For  a  minute  account  of  these  arches  and  their  manifold  inscriptions, 
see  Vanderhammen,  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  fol.  160-162. 
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Every  day  a  fresh  reinforcement  of  squadrons,  or  of  single 
galleys  or  brigantines,  under  some  brave  adventurer,  entered 
the  harbor  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  great  armada.  Many 
of  these  vessels,  especially  the  galleys,  were  richly  carved 
and  gilt,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  with  their  many- 
colored  streamers,  and  their  flags  displaying  the  arms  of 
their  several  states,  made  a  magnificent  show  as  they  glanced 
over  the  waters.  None,  in  the  splendor  of  their  tlecorations, 
exceedetl  the  Real,  as  the  galley  of  tlie  commander-in-chief 
was  termed.  It  was  of  great  size,  and  had  i)een  built  in 
Barcelona,  famous  for  its  naval  architecture  all  the  world 
over.  The  stern  of  the  vessel  was  profusely  decorated  with 
emblems  and  devices  drawn  from  history.  The  interior 
was  furnished  in  a  style  of  luxury  that  seemed  to  be  de- 
signed for  pleasure,  rather  than  for  the  rough  duties  of  war. 
But  the  galley  was  remarkable  for  both  strength  and  speed, 
—  the  two  most  essential  qualities  in  the  construction  of  a  ship. 
Of  this  she  gave  ample  evidence  in  her  contest  with  the  Turk.'^ 
The  whole  number  of  vessels  in  the  armada,  great  and 
small,  amounted  to  something  more  than  three  hundred. 
Of  these  full  two  thirds  were  "royal  galleys."  Venice  alone 
contributed  one  hundred  and  six,  besides  six  qnleazzas. 
These  were  ships  of  enormous  bulk,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  clumsy  construction,  carrying  each  more  than  forty 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  Spaniards  counted  a  score  of 
galleys  less  than  their  Venetian  confederates.  But  they  far 
exceeded  them  in  the  number  of  their  frigates,  brigantines, 
and  vessels  of  smaller  size.  They  boasted  a  still  greater 
superiority  in  the  equipment  of  their  navy.  Indeed,  the 
Venetian  squadron  was  found  so  iiidifTerently  manned,  that 
Don  John  ordered  .several  thousand  hands  to  be  drafted 
from  the  ships  of  the  other  Italian  powers,  and  from  the 
Spanisii,  to  make  up  the  necessary  complement.  This 
proceeding  conveyed  so  direct  a  censure  on  the  remissness 
of  his  eountrymon,  as  to  give  great  disgust  to  the  admiral, 
Veniero.  But  in  the  present  emergency  he  had  neither  the 
power  to  resist   nor  to  resent  it."* 

"  Rowll.  Coiiihati-  Navftl  dc  Lrpanto,  p.  84. 

■■  Duu  Juliii,  in  hid  curre>«poiiijLiice  with  liia  fheud  DoQ  Garcia  de  Toledo, 
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The  number  of  persons  on  board  of  the  fleet,  soldiers  and 
seamen,  was  estimated  at  eighty  thousand.  The  galleys, 
impelled  by  oars  more  than  by  sails,  required  a  large  number 
of  hands  to  navigate  them.  The  soldiers,  as  we  have  seen, 
did  not  exceed  twenty-nine  thousand;  of  which  number 
more  than  nineteen  thousand  were  furnished  by  Spain. 
They  were  well-appointed  troops,  most  of  them  familiar 
with  war,  and  officered  by  men,  many  of  whom  had  already 
established  a  high  reputation  in  the  service.  On  surveying 
the  muster-roll  of  cavaliers  who  embarked  in  this  expedi- 
tion, one  may  well  believe  that  Spain  had  never  before  sent 
forth  a  fleet  in  which  were  to  be  found  the  names  of  so  many 
of  her  sons  illustrious  for  rank  and  military  achievement. 
If  the  same  can  be  said  of  Venice,  we  must  consider  that 
the  present  war  was  one  in  which  the  prosperity,  perhaps 
the  very  existence,  of  the  republic  was  involved.  The 
Spaniard  was  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  the  Crusades, 
when,  instead  of  mercenary  motives,  the  guerdon  for  which 
men  fought  was  glory  in  this  world  and  paradise  in  the  next. 

Sebastian  Veniero,  trembling  for  the  possessions  of  the 
republic  in  the  Adriatic,  would  have  put  to  sea  without 
further  delay,  and  sought  out  the  enemy.  But  Don  John, 
with  a  prudence  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  declined 
moving  until  he  had  been  strengthened  by  all  his  reinforce- 
ments. He  knew  the  resources  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  he 
could  not  doubt  that  in  the  present  emergency  they  would 
be  strained  to  the  utmost  to  equip  a  formidable  armament ; 
and  he  resolved  not  to  expose  himself  unnecessarily  to  the 
chances  of  defeat,  by  neglecting  any  means  in  his  power  to 
prepare  for  the  encounter.  It  was  a  discreet  determination, 
which  must  have  met  the  entire  approbation  of  his  brother. 

While  he  was  thus  detained  at  Messina,  a  papal  nuncio, 
Odescalco,  bishop  of  Pena,  arrived  there.  He  was  the 
bearer  of  sundry  spiritual  favors  from  the  pontiff,  whose 
real  object,  no  doubt,  was  to  quicken  the  movements  of 
John  of  Austria.     The  nuncio  proclaimed  a  jubilee;    and 

speaks  with  high  disgust  of  the  negligence  shown  in  equipping  the  Vene- 
tian galleys.  In  a  letter  dated  Messina,  August  30,  he  says:  "Poneme 
cierta  congoja  ver  que  el  mundo  me  obliga  a  hacer  alguna  cosa  de  momento, 
contando  las  galcras  por  ndnicro  y  no  por  cualidad."  Documentos  Inedi- 
tos,  torn.  III.  p.   18. 
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every  man  in  the  armada,  from  the  captain-general  down- 
wards, having  fasted  three  days,  confessed  and  partook  of 
the  communion.  The  prelate,  in  the  name  of  his  holiness, 
then  proclaimed  a  full  remission  of  their  sins;  and  he  con- 
ceded to  them  the  same  indulgences  as  had  been  granted 
to  the  deliverers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  To  Don  John  the 
pope  communicated  certain  revelations  and  two  cheering 
prophecies  from  St.  Isidore,  which  his  holiness  declared  had 
undoubted  reference  to  the  prince.  It  is  further  stated, 
that  Pius  appealed  to  more  worldly  feelings,  by  intimating 
to  the  3-oung  commander  that  success  could  not  fail  to  open 
the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  some  independent  sovereignty 
for  himself.*'  Whether  this  suggestion  first  awakened  so 
pleasing  an  idea  in  Don  John's  mind,  or  whether  the  wary 
pontiff  was  aware  that  it  already  existed  there,  it  is  certain 
that  it  became  the  spectre  which  from  this  time  forward 
continued  to  haunt  the  imagination  of  the  aspiring  chief- 
tain, and  to  beckon  him  onward  in  the  path  of  perilous 
ambition  to  its  melancholy  close. 

All  being  now  in  readiness,  orders  were  given  to  weigh 
anchor;  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  September  the  magnificent 
armament  —  unrivalled  by  any  which  had  rode  upon  these 
waters  since  the  days  of  imperial  Rome  —  stood  out  to  sea. 
The  papal  nuncio,  dressed  in  his  pontificals,  took  a  promi- 
nent station  on  the  mole;  and  as  each  vessel  passed  suc- 
cessively before  him,  he  bestowed  on  it  his  apostolic  bene- 
diction. Then,  without  postponing  a  moment  longer  his 
return,  he  left  Messina  and  hastened  back  to  Rome  to  an- 
nounce the  joyful  tidings  to  his  master.'" 

'•  IlosoU,  Corabato  Naval  tie  Lopanto,  p.  82. 

The  cloarfflt  and  by  far  the  most  elaborate  arcount  of  the  battle  of  he- 
panto  is  to  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  Don  C'ayetan  Rose!!,  whirh  received 
the  prire  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid,  in  1853.  It  is  a 
narrative  whirh  may  be  read  with  pride  by  Spaniards,  for  the  minut<»  de- 
tails it  K'^'f^  of  the  prowess  shown  by  their  heroic  ancestors  on  that  mem- 
orable day.  The  author  enters  with  spirit  into  the  stormy  scene  he  de- 
Bcribes.  If  hi.M  Inn^iiaKe  may  ho  thought  .••ometime.s  to  betray  the  warmth  of 
national  partialify.  it  cannot  Ix-  denied  tliat  he  htis  explored  the  best  sources 
of  information,  and  endeavored  to  place  the  n-sult  fairly  before  the  reader. 

"Torres  y  Aguilera,  Chronica  tie  (luerra  f)ue  ha  aconte.Hcido  en  Italia 
y  parted  de  Levante  y  Rerberia  desde  l.'i70  en  l.'>74,  (Carago^a,  1.579,) 
fol.  M.  —  V'anrlerhammen,  Don  .Tuan  de  Austria,  fol.  165  et  seq. — Ca- 
brera, Filipe  Segimdo,  lib.  IX.  cap.  23. 
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As  the  allied  fleet  coasted  along  the  Calabrian  shore,  it 
was  so  much  baffled  by  rough  seas  and  contrary  winds,  that 
its  progress  was  slow.  Not  long  before  his  departure  Don 
John  had  sent  a  small  squadron  under  a  Spanish  captain, 
Gil  de  Andrada,  to  collect  tidings  of  the  enemy.  On  his 
return  that  commander  met  the  Christian  fleet,  and  reported 
that  the  Turks,  with  a  powerful  armament,  were  still  in  the 
Adriatic,  where  they  had  committed  fearful  ravages  on  the 
Venetian  territories.  Don  John  now  steered  his  course  for 
Corfu,  which,  however,  he  did  not  reach  till  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  September.  He  soon  had  ample  opportunities  of 
seeing  for  himself  the  traces  of  the  enemy,  in  the  smoking 
hamlets  and  desolated  fields  along  the  coast.  The  allies 
were  welcomed  with  joy  by  the  islanders,  who  furnished 
them  with  whatever  supphes  they  needed.  Here  Don  John 
learned  that  the  Ottoman  fleet  had  been  seen  standing  into 
the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  where  it  lay  as  if  waiting  the  coming 
of  the  Christians. 

The  young  commander-in-chief  had  now  no  hesitation  as 
to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue.  But  he  chose  to  call  a 
council  of  his  principal  captains  before  deciding.  The 
treaty  of  alhance,  indeed,  required  him  to  consult  with 
the  other  commanders  before  taking  any  decisive  step  in 
matters  of  importance ;  and  this  had  been  strenuously  urged 
on  him  by  the  king,  ever  afraid  of  his  brother's  impetuosity. 

The  opinions  of  the  council   were  di\aded.     Some  who 
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had  had  personal  experience  of  the  naval  prowess  of  the 
Turks  appeared  to  shrink  from  encountering  so  formidable 
an  armament,  and  would  have  confined  the  operations  of 
the  fleet  to  the  siege  of  some  place  belonging  to  the  Moslems. 
Even  Doria,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  fighting  with  the 
infidel,  thought  it  was  not  advisable  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  his  present  position,  surrounded  by  friendly  shores, 
whence  he  might  easily  obtain  succor.  It  would  be  better, 
he  urged,  to  attack  some  neighboring  place,  like  Na\arino, 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  drawing  him  from  the  gulf, 
and  thus  compel  him  to  give  battle  in  some  quarter  more 
advantageous  to  the  allies. 

But  the  majority  of  the  council  took  a  very  different  view 
of  the  matter.  To  them  it  appeared  that  the  great  object 
of  the  expedition  was  to  destroy  the  Ottoman  fleet,  and 
that  a  better  opportunity  could  not  be  offered  than  the 
present  one,  while  the  enemy  was  shut  up  in  the  gulf,  from 
which,  if  defeated,  he  would  find  no  means  of  escape.  For- 
tunately this  was  the  opinion,  not  only  of  the  majority,  but 
of  most  of  those  whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  the  greatest 
deference.  Among  these  were  the  gallant  marquis  of  Santa 
Cruz,  the  Grand-Commander  Rcquescns,  who  still  remained 
near  the  person  of  Don  John  and  had  command  of  a  galley 
in  his  rear,  Cardona,  general  of  the  Sicilian  squadron,  Bar- 
barigo,  the  Venetian  provvcditorc,  next  in  authority  to  the 
captain-general  of  his  nation,  the  Roman  Colonna,  and 
Alexander  P'arnese,  the  young  prince  of  Parma,  Don  John's 
nephew,  who  had  come,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  to  take 
his  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  war,  —  an  art  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  remain  without  a  rival. 

The  commander-in-chief,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  saw 
himself  so  well  supported  in  his  own  judgment;  and  he 
resolved,  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  to  give  the  Turks 
battle  in  the  position  they  had  chosen.  He  was  desirous, 
however,  to  be  joined  by  a  part  of  his  fleet,  which,  baffled 
by  the  winds,  and  without  oars,  still  lagged  far  behind. 
For  the  galley,  with  its  numerous  oars  in  addition  to  its 
sails,  hafl  somewhat  of  the  properties  of  a  modern  steamer, 
which  so  gallantly  defies  both   wind   and   wave.     As   Don 
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John  wished  also  to  review  his  fleet  before  coming  to  action, 
he  determined  to  cross  over  to  Comenizza,  a  capacious  and 
well-protected  port  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Albania. 

This  he  did  on  the  thirtieth  of  September.  Here  the 
vessels  were  got  in  readiness  for  immediate  action.  They 
passed  in  review  before  the  commander-in-chief,  and  went 
through  their  various  evolutions,  while  the  artillerymen 
and  musketeers  showed  excellent  practice.  Don  John 
looked  with  increased  confidence  to  the  approaching  com- 
bat. An  even<^,  however,  occurred  at  this  time,  which 
might  have  been  attended  with  the  worst  consequences. 

A  Roman  officer  named  Tortona,  one  of  those  who  had 
been  drafted  to  make  up  the  complement  of  the  Venetian 
galleys,  engaged  in  a  brawl  with  some  of  his  crew.  This 
reached  the  ears  of  Veniero,  the  Venetian  captain-general. 
The  old  man,  naturally  of  a  choleric  temper,  and  still  smart- 
ing from  the  insult  which  he  fancied  he  had  received  by  the 
introduction  of  the  allies  on  board  of  his  vessels,  instantly 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the  offender.  Tortona  for  a  long  time 
resisted  the  execution  of  these  orders;  and  when  finally 
seized,  with  some  of  his  companions,  they  were  all  sen- 
tenced by  the  vindictive  Veniero  to  be  hung  at  the  yard- 
arm.  Such  a  high-handed  proceeding  caused  the  deepest 
indignation  in  Don  John,  who  regarded  it,  moreover,  as 
an  insult  to  himself.  In  the  first  moments  of  his  wrath 
he  talked  of  retaliating  on  the  Venetian  admiral  by  a  similar 
punishment.  But,  happily,  the  remonstrances  of  Colonna 
—  who,  as  the  papal  commander,  had  in  truth  the  most 
reason  to  complain  —  and  the  entreaties  of  other  friends 
prevailed  on  the  angry  chief  to  abstain  from  any  violent 
act.  He  insisted,  however,  that  Veniero  should  never  again 
take  his  place  at  the  council-board,  but  should  be  there 
represented  by  the  provveditore  Barbarigo,  next  in  com- 
mand, —  a  man,  fortunately,  possessed  of  a  better  control 
over  his  temper  than  was  shown  by  his  superior.  Thus  the 
cloud  passed  away,  which  threatened  for  a  moment  to  break 
up  the  harmony  of  the  allies,  and  to  bring  ruin  on  the  enter- 
prise.^ 

'  Torres  y  Aguilera,  Chronica,  fol.  64.  —  Vanderhammen,  Don  Juan  de 
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On  the  third  of  October,  Don  John,  without  waiting 
longer  for  the  missing  vessels,  again  put  to  sea,  and  stood 
for  the  gulf  of  Lepanto.  As  the  fleet  swept  down  the  Ionian 
Sea,  it  passed  many  a  spot  famous  in  ancient  story.  None, 
we  may  imagine,  would  be  so  likely  to  excite  an  interest  at 
tills  time  as  Actium,  on  whose  waters  was  fought  the  greatest 
navaJ  battle  of  antiquity.  But  the  mariner,  probably,  gave 
little  thought  to  the  past,  as  he  dwelt  on  the  conflict  that 
awaited  him  at  Lepanto.  On  the  fifth,  a  thick  fog  envel- 
oped the  armada,  and  shut  out  every  object  from  sight. 
Fortunately  the  vessels  met  with  no  injury,  and,  passing 
by  Ithaca,  the  ancient  home  of  Ulysses,  they  safely  anchored 
off  the  eastern  coast  of  Cephalonia.  For  two  days  their 
progress  was  thwarted  by  head-winds.  But  on  the  seventh, 
Don  John,  impatient  of  delay,  again  put  to  sea,  though  wind 
and  weather  were  still  unfavorable. 

While  lying  off  Cephalonia  he  had  received  tidings  that 
Famagosta,  the  second  city  of  Cyprus,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  this  under  circumstances  of  unparal- 
leled perfidy  and  cruelty.  The  place,  after  a  defence  that  had 
cost  hecatombs  of  lives  to  the  besiegers,  was  allowed  to  capitu- 
late on  honorable  terms.  Mustapha,  the  Moslem  commander, 
the  same  fierce  chief  who  had  conducted  the  siege  of  Malta, 
requested  an  interview  at  his  quarters  with  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal Venetian  captains.  After  a  short  and  angry  conference, 
he  ordered  them  all  to  execution.  Three  were  beheaded. 
The  other,  a  noble  named  Bragadino,  who  had  held  the  su- 
preme command,  he  cau.sed  to  be  flayed  alive  in  the  market- 
place of  the  city.  The  skin  of  the  wretched  victim  wa.s  then 
stuffed;  and  with  this  ghastly  trophy  dangling  from  the 
yard-arm  of  his  galley,  the  brutal  monster  sailed  back  to 
Constantinople,  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  services  from 
Selim.'      These   services    were  great.      The  fall  of   Fama- 

Aiwtria,  fol.  173.  —  Paruta,  Guprra  <li  Cipro,  p.  149.  —  Relacion  «ip  la 
Hstalla  Naval  f\\io  fntre  C'liriHtianos  y  Turcos  hiibo  el  afio  1571,  MS. — 
Otra  Urlarion,   Dorumrntrw  In<^(litos,  tom.   III.  p.  .30.5. 

'  Paruta,  Oiurra  di  ripro,  pp.  14.3,  144.  —  "  I)o«ptir8  hizo  quo  lo  dcgcv 
lla.'v«en  vivo,  v  llmo  el  prllcjo  <lo  jmja  If)  liizo  rolgar  tic  la  pnt<*na  <Ip  una 
galrota,  y  drsfa  nianrr.i  lo  llovo  por  toda  la  ribcra  dc  la  Suria. "  Torres 
y  Aguilera,  Chronica,  fol.  45. 
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gosta  secured  the  fall  of  Cyprus,  which  thus  became  per- 
manently incorporated  in  the  Ottoman  empire.^ 

The  tidings  of  these  shocking  events  filled  the  breast  of 
every  Venetian  with  an  inextinguishable  thirst  for  vengeance. 
The  confederates  entered  heartily  into  these  feelings;  and 
all  on  board  of  the  armada  were  impatient  for  the  hour  that 
was  to  bring  them  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Faith. 

It  was  two  hours  before  dawn,  on  Sunday,  the  memorable 
seventh  of  October,  when  the  fleet  weighed  anchor.  The 
wind  had  become  lighter;  but  it  was  still  contrary,  and  the 
galleys  were  indebted  for  their  progress  much  more  to  their 
oars  than  their  sails.  By  sunrise  they  were  abreast  of  the 
Curzolari,  —  a  cluster  of  huge  rocks,  or  rocky  islets,  which 
on  the  north  defends  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto. 
The  fleet  moved  laboriously  along,  while  every  eye  was 
strained  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  hostile  navy.  At 
length  the  watch  on  the  foretop  of  the  Real  called  out  "A 
sail !"  and  soon  after  declared  that  the  whole  Ottoman  fleet 
was  in  sight.  Several  others,  climbing  up  the  rigging,  con- 
firmed his  report ;  and  in  a  few  moments  more,  word  was  sent 
to  the  same  effect  by  Andrew  Doria,  who  commanded  on  the 
right.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt;  and  Don  John, 
ordering  his  pennon  to  be  displayed  at  the  mizzen-peak, 
unfurled  the  great  standard  of  the  League,  given  by  the  pope, 
and  directed  a  gun  to  be  fired,  the  signal  for  battle.  The 
report,  as  it  ran  along  the  rocky  shores,  fell  cheerily  on  the 
ears  of  the  confederates,  who,  raising  their  eyes  towards  the 
consecrated  banner,  filled  the  air  with  their  shouts.'* 

The  principal  captains  now  came  on  board  the  Real,  to 
receive  the  last  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Even  at 
this  late  hour,  there  were  some  who  ventured  to  intimate  their 
doubts  of  the  expediency  of  engaging  the  enemy  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  had  a  decided  advantage.  But  Don  John  cut 
short  the  discussion.     "  Gentlemen,"   he  said,   "  this  is  the 

*  Ibid.,  fol.  44,  45.  —  Paruta,  Guerra  di  Cipro,  pp.  130-144.  —  Sa- 
gredo,   Monarcas   Othomanos,    pp.   283-289. 

*  Torres  y  Aguilera,  Chronica,  fol.  65.  —  Documentos  Ineditos,  torn. 
III.  p.  241.  —  Rosell,  Historia  del  Combate  Naval,  pp.  93,  94. 
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timo  for  combat,  not  for  counsel."  He  then  continued  the 
div'^positions  he  was  making  for  the  attack. 

He  liad  already  given  to  each  commander  of  a  galley  writ- 
ten instructions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  line  of  battle 
was  to  be  formed  in  case  of  meeting  the  enemy.  The  armada 
was  now  disposed  in  that  order.  It  extended  on  a  front  of 
three  miles.  Far  on  the  right,  a  squadron  of  sixty-four 
galleys  was  commanded  by  the  Genoese  admiral,  Andrew 
Doria,  —  a  name  of  terror  to  the  Moslems.  The  centre,  or 
battle,  as  it  was  called,  consisting  of  sixty-three  galleys,  was 
led  by  John  of  Austria,  who  was  supported  on  the  one  side 
by  Colonna,  the  captain-general  of  the  pope,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Venetian  captain-general,  Veniero.  Imme- 
diately in  the  rear  was  the  galley  of  the  Grand-Commander 
Rcquesens,  who  still  remained  near  the  person  of  his  former 
pupil;  though  a  difference  which  arose  between  them  on  the 
voyage,  fortunately  now  healed,  showed  that  the  young 
commander-in-chief  was  wholly  independent  of  his  teacher 
in  the  art  of  war. 

The  left  wing  was  commanded  by  the  noble  Venetian, 
Barbarigo,  whose  vessels  stretched  along  the  ilCtolian  shore, 
to  which  he  approached  as  near  as,  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
coast,  he  dared  to  venture,  so  as  to  prevent  his  being  turned 
by  the  enemy.  Finally,  the  reserve,  consisting  of  thirty- 
five  galleys,  was  given  to  the  brave  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz, 
with  directions  to  act  in  any  quarter  where  he  thought  his 
presence  most  needed.  The  smaller  craft,  some  of  which 
had  now  arrived,  seem  to  have  taken  little  part  in  the  action, 
which  was  thus  left  to  the  galleys. 

Each  commander  was  to  occupy  so  much  space  with  his 
galley  as  to  allow  room  for  manecuvring  it  to  advantage, 
and  yet  not  enough  to  allow  the  enemy  to  break  the  line. 
He  wius  directerl  to  single  out  his  adversary,  to  close  with  him 
at  once,  and  board  as  soon  as  possible.  The  beaks  of  the 
galleys  were  pronounced  to  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a 
help  in  action.  They  were  rarely  strong  enough  to  resist 
a  shock  from  an  antagonist,  and  they  much  interfered  with 
the  working  and  firing  of  the  guns.  Don  John  had  the  beak 
of  his  vessel  cut  away.     The  example  was  followed  through- 
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out  the  fleet,  and,  as  it  is  said,  with  eminently  good  effect. 
—  It  may  seem  strange  that  this  discovery  should  have  been 
reserved  for  the  crisis  of  a  battle.^ 

When  the  officers  had  received  their  last  instructions,  they 
returned  to  their  respective  vessels;  and  Don  John,  going 
on  board  of  a  light  frigate,  passed  rapidl}'  through  the  part 
of  the  armada  lying  on  his  right,  while  he  commanded 
Requesens  to  do  the  same  with  the  vessels  on  his  left.  His 
object  was  to  feel  the  temper  of  his  men,  and  to  rouse  their 
mettle  by  a  few  words  of  encouragement.  The  \'enetians 
he  reminded  of  their  recent  injuries.  The  hour  for  vengeance, 
he  told  them,  had  arrived.  To  the  Spaniards  and  other  con- 
federates he  said :  "  You  have  come  to  fight  the  battle  of 
the  Cross;  to  conquer  or  to  die.  But  whether  you  are  to 
die  or  conquer,  do  your  duty  this  day,  and  you  will  secure 
a  glorious  immortahty."  His  words  were  received  with  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  which  went  to  the  heart  of  the  com- 
mander, and  assured  him  that  he  could  rely  on  his  men  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  On  returning  to  his  vessel  he  saw 
Veniero  on  his  quarter-deck;  and  they  exchanged  saluta- 
tions in  as  friendly  a  manner  as  if  no  difference  had  existed 
between  them.  At  this  solemn  hour  both  these  brave  men 
were  willing  to  forget  all  personal  animosity  in  a  common 
feeling  of  devotion  to  the  great  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged." 

The  Ottoman  fleet  came  on  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
For  strange  to  say,  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  ad- 
verse to  the  Christians,  after  lulling  for  a  time,  suddenly 
shifted  to  the  opposite  quarter  and  blew  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.'     As  the  day  advanced,  moreover,  the  sun,  which 

*  Torres  y  Aguilera,  Chronica,  fol.  53.  —  Herrera,  Hist.  General,  torn. 
II.  p.  30.  —  Relacion  de  la  Batalla  Naval,  MS.  —  Resell,  Historia  del 
Combate  Naval,   pp.  95,  99,   100. 

^  Torres  y  Aguilera,  Chronica,  fol.  67  et  seq.  —  Relacion  de  la  Batalla 
Naval,  MS.  —  Otras  Relaciones,  Doeumentos  In^ditos,  torn.  III.  pp.  242, 
262. 

"  Most  of  the  authorities  notice  this  auspicious  change  of  the  wind. 
Among  others,  see  Relacion  de  la  Batalla  Naval,  MS. ;  Relacion  escrita 
por  Miguel  Servaa,  confesor  de  Don  Juan,  Doeumentos  In^ditos,  torn. 
XI.  p.  368 ;  Torres  y  Aguilera,  Chronica,  fol.  75.  The  testimony  is  that 
of  persons  present  in  the  action. 
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liad  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  confederates,  gradually  shot 
its  rays  into  those  of  the  Moslems.  Both  circumstances 
were  of  good  omen  to  the  Christians,  and  the  first  was  re- 
garded as  nothing  short  of  a  direct  interposition  of  Heaven. 
Thus  ploughing  its  way  along,  the  Turkish  armament,  as 
it  came  more  into  view,  showed  itself  in  greater  strength  than 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  allies.  It  consisted  of  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  royal  galleys,  most  of  them  of  the  larg- 
est class,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  in  the  rear, 
which,  like  those  of  the  allies,  appear  scarcely  to  have  come 
into  action.  The  men  on  board,  of  every  description,  were 
computed  at  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.* 
The  galleys  spread  out,  as  usual  with  the  Turks,  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  half-moon,  covering  a  wider  extent  of  surface 
than  the  combined  fleets,  which  they  somewhat  exceeded  in 
number.  They  presented,  indeed,  as  they  drew  nearer,  a 
magnificent  array,  with  their  gilded  and  gaudily-painted 
prows,  and  their  myriads  of  pennons  and  streamers,  flutter- 
ing gayly  in  the  breeze;  while  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
glanced  on  the  polished  scymitars  of  Damascus,  and  on  the 
superb  aigrettes  of  jewels  which  sparkled  in  the  turbans  of 
the  Ottoman  chiefs. 

In  the  centre  of  the  extended  line,  and  directly  opposite 
to  the  station  occupied  by  the  captain-general  of  the  League, 
was  the  huge  galley  of  Ali  Pasha.  The  right  of  the  armada 
was  commanded  by  Mahomet  Sirocco,  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
a  circumspect  as  well  as  courageous  leader;  the  left,  by 
riuch  Ali,  dey  of  Algiers,  the  redoubtable  corsair  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Ali  Pasha  had  experienced  a  difficulty 
like  that  of  Don  John,  as  several  of  his  officers  had  strongly 
urged  the  inexpediency  of  engaging  so  formidable  an  arma- 
ment as  that  of  the  allies.  But  Ali,  like  his  rival,  was  young 
and  ambitious.  He  had  been  sent  by  his  master  to  fight  the 
enemy;   and  no  remonstrances,  not  even  those  of  Mahomet 

•  AmifUt  tho  rontradirtory  patimat<«9  of  the  number  of  the  vpiwels  and 
the  forres  in  tho  Turkish  amiadn  to  be  found  in  different  writers  and  even 
in  ofTieial  relations.  I  have  cnnformed  to  the  statement  given  in  Sefior 
lUniell's  Mrmiirin,  prepared  after  a  eareful  conaparison  of  the  various  au- 
tliorities.      Historia  del   C'oinbnle    .N'aval,   p.   94. 
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Sirocco,  for  whom  he  had  great  respect,  could  turn  him  from 
his  purpose. 

He  had,  moreover,  received  inteUigence  that  the  alhed 
fleet  was  much  inferior  in  strength  to  what  it  proved.  In 
this  error  he  was  fortified  by  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Christians;  for  the  extremity  of  their  left  wing,  commanded 
by  Barbarigo,  stretching  behind  the  .^Etolian  shore,  was 
hidden  from  his  view.  As  he  drew  nearer  and  saw  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Christian  hnes,  it  is  said  his  countenance 
fell.  If  so,  he  still  did  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  resolution. 
He  spoke  to  those  around  him  with  the  same  confidence 
as  before,  of  the  result  of  the  battle.  He  urged  his  row^ers 
to  strain  every  nerve.  Ali  was  a  man  of  more  humanity 
in  his  nature  than  often  belonged  to  his  nation.  His  galley- 
slaves  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  Christian  captives;  and  he 
addressed  them  in  this  brief  and  pithy  manner :  "  If  your 
countrymen  are  to  win  this  day,  Allah  give  you  the  benefit 
of  it;  yet  if  I  win  it,  you  shall  certainly  have  your  freedom. 
If  you  feel  that  I  do  well  by  you,  do  then  the  like  by  me."  ^ 

As  the  Turkish  admiral  drew  nearer,  he  made  a  change 
in  his  order  of  battle,  by  separating  his  wings  farther  from 
his  centre,  thus  conforming  to  the  dispositions  of  the  allies. 
Before  he  had  come  within  cannon-shot,  he  fired  a  gun  by 
way  of  challenge  to  his  enemy.  It  was  answered  by  another 
from  the  galley  of  John  of  Austria.  A  second  gun  dis- 
charged by  Ali  was  as  promptly  replied  to  by  the  Christian 
commander.  The  distance  between  the  two  fleets  was  now 
rapidly  diminishing.  At  this  solemn  moment  a  deathlike 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  armament  of  the  confederates. 
Men  seemed  to  hold  their  breath,  as  if  absorbed  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  great  catastrophe.  The  day  was  mag- 
nificent. A  light  breeze,  still  adverse  to  the  Turks,  played 
on  the  waters,  somewhat  fretted  by  the  contrary  winds. 
It  was  nearly  noon;    and  as  the  sun,  mounting  through  a 

'  "Si  hoy  es  vuestro  dia,  Dios  os  lo  d6 ;  pero  estad  ciertos  que  si  pano 
la  Jornada,  os  dare  libertad  :  por  lo  tanto  haced  lo  que  debeis  d  las  obras 
que  de  mi  habeLs  reeebido. "     Rosell,  Historia  del  Combate  Naval,  p.  101. 

For  the  last  pages  see  Paruta,  Guerra  di  Cipro,  pp.  150,  151  ;  Sagredo, 
Monarcas  Othomanos,  p.  292 ;  Torres  y  Aguilera,  Chronica,  fol.  65,  66 ; 
Rtlaciou  de  la  Batalla  Naval,  MS. 
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cloudless  sky,  rose  to  the  zenith,  he  seemed  to  pause,  as  if 
to  look  down  on  the  beautiful  scene,  where  the  multitude  of 
galleys,  moving  over  the  water,  showed  like  a  holiday  spec- 
tacle rather  than  a  preparation  for  mortal  combat. 

The  illusion  was  soon  dispelled  by  the  fierce  yells  which 
rose  on  the  air  from  the  Turkish  armada.  It  was  the  cus- 
tomary war-cry  witii  which  the  Moslems  entered  into  battle. 
N'ery  tlilTeront  was  the  scene  on  board  of  the  Christian  galleys. 
Don  John  might  be  there  seen,  armed  cap-d-pie,  standing  on 
the  prow  of  the  Real,  anxiously  awaiting  the  conflict.  In  this 
conspicuous  position,  kneeling  down,  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  humbly  prayed  that  the  Almighty  would  be 
with  his  people  on  that  day.  His  example  was  followed 
by  the  whole  fleet.  Officers  and  men,  all  prostrating  them- 
selves on  their  knees,  and  turning  their  eyes  to  the  conse- 
crated l)anner  which  floated  from  the  Real,  put  up  a  petition 
like  that  of  their  commander.  They  then  received  absolution 
from  the  priests,  of  whom  there  were  some  in  every  vessel; 
and  each  man,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  gathered  new  strength, 
as  he  felt  assured  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  would  fight  on  his 
side.'" 

When  the  foremost  vessels  of  the  Turks  had  come  within 
cannon-shot,  they  opened  their  fire  on  the  Christians.  The 
firing  soon  ran  along  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  line,  and  was 
kept  up  without  interruption  as  it  advanced.  Don  John 
gave  orders  for  trumpet  and  atabal  to  sound  the  signal  for 
action;  which  was  followed  by  the  simultaneous  discharge 
of  such  of  the  guns  in  the  combined  fleet  as  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  enemy.  The  Spanish  commander  had  caused 
the  (/alcazzas,  those  mammoth  war-ships  of  wiiich  some  ac- 
count has  been  already  given,  to  be  towed  half  a  mile  ahead 
,  of  the  fleet,  where  they  might  intercept  the  advance  of  the 

'"  Tliis  fart  i.s  fold  by  most  of  tlio  hi.storian.s  of  the  battle.  Tlic  author 
of  the  manu.xrript  .«o  often  ritfd  hy  me  further  says,  tlint  it  was  whih-  the? 
fleet  waM  ttuis  enKaf;e(l  in  prayer  for  aid  from  the  Ahiiighty  that  the  rhaiiRe 
of  wiiul  took  filare.  "V  en  este  medio,  (|Uj-  en  hi  oraeion  w  pecha  &  DioH  lu 
vietoria,  estaba  <l  mar  alterado  de  cpii-  nue.xtra  armada  recibia  gran  tlano  y 
unfex  miv  no  arnhiiHt-  hi  dieha  oraeiou  el  mar  entuvo  tan  (|uii'to  y  sosegado 
i|ue  joniaa  »e  a  visto,  y  fue  fueri;a  d  hi  armada  enemiga  amainar  y  venir  ul 
remo." 
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Turks.  As  the  latter  came  abreast  of  them,  the  huge  galleys 
delivered  their  broadsides  right  and  left,  and  their  heavy- 
ordnance  produced  a  startling  effect.  Ali  Pasha  gave  orders 
for  his  galleys  to  open  their  line  and  pass  on  either  side, 
without  engaging  these  monsters  of  the  deep,  of  which  he  had 
had  no  experience.  Even  so  their  heavy  guns  did  consider- 
able damage  to  several  of  the  nearest  vessels,  and  created 
some  confusion  in  the  pacha's  line  of  battle.  They  were, 
however,  but  unwieldy  craft,  and,  having  accomplished  their 
object,  seem  to  hav»  taken  no  further  part  in  the  combat. 

The  action  began  on  the  left  wing  of  the  allies,  which 
Mahomet  Sirocco  was  desirous  of  turning.  This  had  been 
anticipated  by  Barbarigo,  the  Venetian  admiral,  who  com- 
manded in  that  quarter.  To  prevent  it,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  lay  with  his  vessels  as  near  the  coast  as  he  dared.  Sirocco, 
better  acquainted  with  the  soundings,  saw  there  was  space 
enough  for  him  to  pass,  and  darting  by  with  all  the  speed 
that  oars  could  give  him,  he  succeeded  in  doubling  on  his 
enemy.  Thus  placed  between  two  fires,  the  extreme  of  the 
Christian  left  fought  at  terrible  disadvantage.  No  less  than 
eight  galleys  went  to  the  bottom,  and  several  others  were 
captured.  The  brave  Barbarigo,  throwing  himself  into  the 
heat  of  the  fight,  without  availing  himself  of  his  defensive 
armor,  was  pierced  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow,  and,  reluctant 
to  leave  the  glory  of  the  field  to  another,  was  borne  to  his 
cabin.  The  combat  still  continued  with  unabated  fury  on 
the  part  of  the  Venetians.  They  fought  like  men  who  felt 
that  the  war  was  theirs,  and  who  were  animated  not  only  by 
the  tliirst  for  glory,  but  for  revenge." 

Far  on  the  Christian  right  a  manoeuvre  similar  to  that 
so  successfully  executed  by  Sirocco  was  attempted  by  Uluch 
Ali,  the  dey  of  Algiers.     Profiting  by  his  superiority  in  num- 

'*  Torres  y  Aguilera,  Chronica,  fol.  71.  —  Paruta,  Guerra  di  Cipro,  p. 
156.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  p.  688.  —  Relacion  de  la  Batalla  Naval,  MS. 
—  Otra  Relacion,  Documentos  In^ditos,  torn.  XI.  p.  368. 

The  inestimable  collection  of  the  Documentos  In^ditos  contains  several 
narratives  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto  by  contemporary  pens.  One  of  these  is 
from  the  manuscript  of  Fray  Miguel  Servia,  the  confessor  of  John  of  Austria, 
and  present  with  him  in  the  engagement.  The  different  narratives  have 
much  less  discrepancy  with  one  another  than  is  usual  on  such  occasions. 
Vol.  II  —  .31 
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bcrs,  he  endeavored  to  turn  the  right  wing  of  tlie  confed- 
erates. It  was  in  this  quarter  that  Andrew  Doria  com- 
manded. He  had  foreseen  this  movement  of  his  enemy, 
and  lie  succeeded  in  foiling  it.  It  was  a  trial  of  skill  between 
the  two  most  accomplished  seamen  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Doria  extended  his  line  so  far  to  the  right  indeed,  to  prevent 
being  surrounded,  that  Don  John  was  obliged  to  remind  him 
that  he  left  the  centre  too  nuich  exposed.  His  dispositions 
were  so  far  unfortimate  for  himself,  that  his  own  line  was 
thus  weakened,  and  afforded  some  vulnerable  points  to  his 
assailant.  These  were  soon  detected  by  the  eagle  eye  of 
L'luch  Ali;  and,  like  the  king  of  birds  swooping  on  his  prey, 
he  fell  on  some  galleys  separated  by  a  consiilerable  interval 
from  their  companions,  and,  sinking  more  than  one,  carried 
ofT  the  great  Capitana  of  Malta  in  triumph  as  his  prize." 

While  the  combat  opened  thus  disastrously  to  the  allies 
both  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  in  the  centre  they  may 
be  said  to  have  fought  with  doubtful  fortune.  Don  John 
had  led  his  division  gallantly  forward.  But  the  object  on 
which  he  was  intent  was  an  encounter  with  Ali  Pasha,  the 
foe  most  worthy  of  his  sword.  The  Turkish  commander  had 
the  same  combat  no  less  at  heart.  The  galleys  of  both  were 
easily  recognized,  not  only  from  their  position,  but  from  their 
superior  size  and  richer  decoration.  Tiie  one,  moreover, 
displayed  the  holy  banner  of  the  League;  the  other,  the  great 
Ottoman  standard.  This,  like  the  ancient  standard  of  the 
caliphs,  wa.s  held  sacred  in  its  character.  It  was  covered 
with  texts  from  the  Koran,  emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  liad  the  name  of  Allah  inscribed  upon  it  no  less  than 
twenty-fight  thousand  nine  hundred  times.  It  was  the 
banner  of  the  sultan,  having  passed  from  father  to  son  since 
the  foundation  of  the  imperial  dyna.sty,  and  was  never  seen 

"  Torres  y  Agiiilera,  Chronica,  fol.  72.  —  Rolacion  de  la  Ratalla  Naval, 
MS. 

Tho  la'<t-mpntionefl  manuscript  is  one  of  many  left  u»  by  parties  engaged 
in  the  fight.  The  author  of  this  rehitinn  .'W-etiis  to  have  written  it  on  hoard 
one  of  the  galley.M,  whih-  lying  !it  I'etala,  during  the  week  after  the  engage- 
ment. The  event.s  are  told  in  a  plain,  unaffef-ted  inatmer,  that  invites  the 
ronfideuce  «»f  the  reader.  The  original  nianu.Mcript,  from  whii-h  mv  copy 
WU.H  taken,  h  to  he  found  in  the  library  uf  the  Tniversity  of  Lej'den. 
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in  the  field  unless  the  grand  seigneur  or  his  lieutenant  was 
there  in  person." 

Both  the  chiefs  urged  on  their  rowers  to  the  top  of  their 
speed.  Their  galleys  soon  shot  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  line, 
driven  through  the  boiling  surges  as  by  the  force  of  a  tor- 
nado, and  closed  with  a  shock  that  made  every  timber 
crack,  and  the  two  vessels  quiver  to  their  very  keels.  So 
powerful,  indeed,  was  the  impetus  they  received,  that  the 
pacha's  galley,  which  was  considerably  the  larger  and 
loftier  of  the  two,  was  thrown  so  far  upon  its  opponent  that 
the  prow  reached  the  fourth  bench  of  rowers.  As  soon  as 
the  vessels  were  disengaged  from  each  other,  and  those  on 
board  had  recovered  from  the  shock,  the  work  of  death  be- 
gan. Don  John's  chief  strength  consisted  in  some  three 
hundred  Spanish  arquebusiers,  culled  from  the  flower  of  his 
infantry.  Ali,  on  the  other  hand,  was  provided  with  an 
equal  number  of  janizaries.  He  was  followed  by  a  smaller 
vessel,  in  which  two  hundred  more  were  stationed  as  a 
corps  de  reserve.  He  had,  moreover,  a  hundred  archers  on 
board.  The  bow  was  still  as  much  in  use  with  the  Turks 
as  with  the  other  Moslems. 

The  pacha  opened  at  once  on  his  enemy  a  terrible  fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry.  It  was  returned  with  equal  spirit 
and  much  more  effect ;  for  the  Turks  were  observed  to  shoot 
over  the  heads  of  their  adversaries.  The  Moslem  galley 
was  unprovided  with  the  defences  which  protected  the  sides 
of  the  Spanish  vessels;  and  the  troops,  crowded  together 
on  the  lofty  prow,  presented  an  easy  mark  to  their  enemy's 
balls.  But  though  numbers  of  them  fell  at  every  discharge, 
their  places  were  soon  supplied  by  those  in  reserve.  They 
were  enabled,  therefore,  to  keep  up  an  incessant  fire, 
which  wasted  the  strength  of  the  Spaniards;  and  as  both 
Christian  and  Mussulman  fought  with  indomitable  spirit, 
it  seemed  doubtful  to  which  side  victory  would  incline. 

The  affair  was  made  more  complicated  by  the  entrance 
of    other    parties    into    the    conflict.     Both    Ali    and    Don 

"  A  minute  description  of  the  Ottoman  standard,  taken  from  a  manuscript 
of  I,uis  del  Marmol,  is  given  in  the  Colecciou  de  Documentos  In^ditos,  torn. 
III.  p.  270  et  seq. 
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John  were  supported  by  some  of  the  most  vaHant  captains 
in  their  fleets.  Next  to  the  Spanish  commander,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  Colonna  and  the  veteran  Veniero,  who,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six,  performed  feats  of  arms  worthy  of  a  paladin 
of  romance.  In  this  way  a  httle  squadron  of  combatants 
gathered  round  the  principal  leaders,  who  sometimes  found 
themselves  assailed  by  several  enemies  at  the  same  time. 
Still  the  chiefs  did  not  lose  sight  of  one  another;  but,  beating 
off  their  inferior  foes  as  well  as  they  could,  each,  refusing  to 
loosen  his  hold,  clung  with  mortal  grasp  to  his  antagonist." 
Thus  the  fight  raged  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  gulf  of  Lepanto.  The  volumes  of  vapor  rolling 
heavily  over  the  waters  effectually  shut  out  from  sight 
whatever  was  passing  at  any  considerable  distance,  unless 
when  a  fresher  breeze  dispelled  the  smoke  for  a  moment, 
or  the  flashes  of  the  heavy  guns  threw  a  transient  gleam 
on  the  dark  canopy  of  battle.  If  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
could  have  penetrated  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  enveloped 
the  combatants,  and  have  embraced  the  whole  scene  at  a 
glance,  he  would  have  perceived  them  broken  up  into  small 
detachments,  separately  engaged  one  with  another,  inde- 
pendently of  the  rest,  and  indeed  ignorant  of  all  that  was 
doing  in  other  quarters.  The  contest  exhibited  few  of  those 
large  combinations  and  skilful  manoeuvres  to  be  expected 
in  a  great  naval  encounter.  It  was  rather  an  assemblage 
of  petty  actions,  resembling  those  on  land.  The  galleys, 
grappling  together,  presented  a  level  arena,  on  which  sol- 
dier and  galley-slave  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  the  fate  of 
the  engagement  was  generally  decided  by  boarding.  As  in 
most  hand-to-hand  contests,  there  was  an  enormous  waste 
of  life.  The  decks  were  loaded  with  corpses,  Christian  and 
Moslem  lying  promiscuously  together  in  the  embrace  of 
death.  Instances  are  recorded  where  every  man  on  board 
was  slain  or  wounded.''     It  was  a  ghastly  spectacle,  where 

'♦  Doctimontos  Tn<^<lito«i,  torn.  III.  p.  265;  torn.  XI.  p.  368.  — Toiree  y 
Aguilora,  Chronira,  fnl.  70.  —  Panita,  Guerra  di  Cipro,  pp.  156,  167.  —  Re- 
lacion  do  la  I^atnlla  Naval,  MS. 

'*  Herrnra  notircs  ono  galley,  "  La  Piamontosa  do  Saboya  dfgoUada  en  ella 
toda  la  gen  to  do  cabo  y  rcmo  y  do«podazado  con  otiro  horidas  D.  Francisco 
de  Saboya."     Anotlior,  "La  Florcncia, "  .•♦ays  RosoU,  "pordi6  todoB  loa  aol- 
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blood  flowed  in  rivulets  down  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  staining 
the  waters  of  the  gulf  for  miles  around. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  hurricane  had  swept  over  the  sea,  and 
covered  it  with  the  wreck  of  the  noble  armaments  which  a 
moment  before  were  so  proudly  riding  on  its  bosom.  Little 
had  they  now  to  remind  one  of  their  late  magnificent  array, 
with  their  hulls  battered,  their  masts  and  spars  gone  or  splin- 
tered by  the  shot,  their  canvas  cut  into  shreds  and  floating 
wildly  on  the  breeze,  while  thousands  of  wounded  and  drown- 
ing men  were  clinging  to  the  floating  fragments,  and  calling 
piteously  for  help.  Such  was  the  wild  uproar  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Sabbath-hke  stillness  that  two  hours  before  had 
reigned  over  these  beautiful  solitudes. 

The  left  wing  of  the  confederates,  commanded  by  Bar- 
barigo,  had  been  sorely  pressed  by  the  Turks,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight.  Barbarigo  himself  had 
been  mortally  wounded.  His  line  had  been  turned.  Sev- 
eral of  his  galleys  had  been  sunk.  But  the  Venetians 
gathered  courage  from  despair.  By  incredible  efforts,  they 
succeeded  in  beating  off  their  enemies.  They  became 
the  assailants  in  their  turn.  Sword  in  hand,  they  carried 
one  vessel  after  another.  The  Capuchin  was  seen  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  wa\ang  aloft  his  crucifix,  and  leading 
the  boarders  to  the  assault.^"  The  Christian  galley-slaves, 
in  some  instances,  broke  their  fetters,  and  joined  their  coun- 
trymen against  their  masters.  Fortunately,  the  vessel  of 
Maliomet  Sirocco,  the  Moslem  admiral,  was  sunk;  and  though 
extricated  from  the  water  himself,  it  was  only  to  perish  by 
the  sw'ord  of  his  conqueror,  Giovanni  Contarini.  The 
Venetian  could  find  in  his  heart  no  mercy  for  the  Turk. 

The  fall  of  their  commander  gave  the  final  blow  to  his  fol- 
lowers.    Without  further  attempt  to  prolong  the  fight,  they 

dados,  chusma,  galeotes  y  caballeros  de  San  Esteban  que  en  ella  habia, 
excepto  su  capitan  Tomis  de  M6dicis  y  diez  y  seis  hombres  mds,  aunque 
todos  heridos  y  estropeados."     Historia  del  Combate  Naval,  p.  113. 

'*  "Tomo  una  Alabarda  o  Pertesana,  y  ligando  en  ella  el  Sancto  Cruei- 
fixo,  verdadera  pendon,  se  puso  delante  de  todos  assi  desarmado  como 
estava,  y  fue  el  primero  que  entro  en  la  Galera  Turquesca,  haziendo  con  su 
Alabarda  cosas  que  ponian  admiracion."  Torres  v  \guilera,  Chronica,  fol. 
75. 
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flrrl  before  iho  avonpiinp:  swords  of  the  Vonotians.  Tlioso 
nearest  the  lan(i  endeavored  to  escape  by  rnnning  their 
vessels  ashore,  where  they  abandoned  them  as  prizes  to  the 
Christians.  Yet  many  of  the  fugitives,  before  gaining  the 
hind,  perished  miserabl}'  in  the  waves.  —  Barl)arigo,  the 
Venetian  admiral,  who  was  still  lingering  in  agony,  heard 
the  tidings  of  the  enemy's  defeat,  and,  uttering  a  few  words 
expressive  of  his  gratitude  to  Heaven,  which  had  permitted 
him  to  see  this  hour,  he  breathed  his  last.*' 

During  this  time  the  combat  had  been  going  forward  in 
the  centre  between  the  two  commanders-in-chief,  Don  John 
and  Ali  Pasha,  whose  galleys  blazed  with  an  incessant  fire 
of  artillery  and  musketry,  that  enveloped  them  like  "a 
martyr's  robe  of  flames."  The  parties  fought  with  equal 
spirit,  though  not  with  equal  fortune.  Twice  the  Spaniards 
had  boarded  their  enemy,  and  both  times  they  had  been  re- 
pulsed with  loss.  Still  their  superiority  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms would  have  given  them  a  decided  advantage  over  their 
opponents,  if  the  loss  they  had  inflicted  had  not  been  speed- 
ily repaired  by  fresh  reinforcements.  More  than  once  the 
contest  between  the  two  chieftains  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  others  to  take  part  in  the  fray.  They  soon,  how- 
ever, returned  to  each  other,  as  if  unwilling  to  waste  their 
strength  on  a  meaner  enemy.  Through  the  whole  engage- 
ment both  commanders  exposed  themselves  to  danger  as 
freely  as  any  common  soldier.  In  such  a  contest  even 
Philip  must  have  admitted  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  his 
brother  to  find,  with  honor,  a  place  of  safety.  Don  John 
received  a  wound  in  the  foot.  It  was  a  slight  one,  however, 
and  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  dressed  till  the  action  was 
over. 

Again  his  men  were  mustered,  and  a  third  time  tlie  trum- 
pets sounderl  to  tiie  attack.  If  was  more  successful  than 
the  preceding.  The  Spaniards  threw  themselves  boldly 
into   the  Turkish   galley.     They   were   met    with   the    same 

"  "Vivi6  lia.'ftn  quo  8at)ion(lo  quo  la  vitoria  crn  ganafia  <lijo  :  quo  daba 
Urarias  A  DioH  fpio  lo  hubir-sc  ftuardadn  fanfo  quo  vIpko  vonrida  la  batalla  y 
rofo  aqnri  romun  rnrmino  qiu-  tanto  dowiS  vor  drstruido."  Hr-rrora,  Rc- 
larion  ilr  la  Gucrra  <!«•  Cipro,  Porumrntos  In^ditos,  torn.  XXI.  j).  3G0. 
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spirit  as  before  by  the  janizaries.  Ali  Pasha  led  them  on. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  moment  he  was  struck  in  the  head 
by  a  musket-ball,  and  stretched  senseless  in  the  gangway. 
His  men  fought  worthily  of  their  ancient  renown.  But 
they  missed  the  accustomed  voice  of  their  commander. 
After  a  short  but  ineffectual  struggle  against  the  fiery  im- 
petuosity of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  overpowered  and  threw 
down  their  arms.  The  decks  were  loaded  with  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  and  the  dying.  Beneath  these  was  discovered 
the  Turkish  commander-in-chief,  severely  wounded,  but 
perhaps  not  mortally.  He  was  drawn  forth  by  some  Cas- 
tilian  soldiers,  who,  recognizing  his  person,  would  at 
once  have  despatched  him.  But  the  disabled  chief,  having 
rallied  from  the  first  effects  of  his  wound,  had  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  divert  them  from  their  purpose,  by 
pointing  out  the  place  below  where  he  had  deposited  his 
money  and  jewels;  and  they  hastened  to  profit  by  the  dis- 
closure, before  the  treasure  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
their  comrades. 

Ali  was  not  so  successful  with  another  soldier,  who  came 
up  soon  after,  brandishing  his  sword,  and  preparing  to 
plunge  it  into  the  body  of  the  prostrate  commander.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  latter  endeavored  to  turn  the  ruffian 
from  his  purpose.  He  was  a  convict,  one  of  those  galley- 
slaves  whom  Don  John  had  caused  to  be  unchained  from  the 
oar  and  furnished  with  arms.  He  could  not  believe  that 
any  *:reasure  would  be  worth  so  much  as  the  head  of  the 
pacha.  Without  further  hesitation,  he  dealt  him  a  blow 
which  severed  it  from  his  shoulders.  Then,  returning  to  his 
galley,  he  laid  the  bloody  trophy  before  Don  John.  But 
he  had  miscalculated  on  his  recompense.  His  commander 
gazed  on  it  with  a  look  of  pity  mingled  with  horror.  He 
may  have  thought  of  the  generous  conduct  of  Ali  to  his  Chris- 
tian captives,  and  have  felt  that  he  deserved  a  better  fate. 
He  coldly  inquired  "  of  what  use  such  a  present  could  be  to 
him";  and  then  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Far  from  the  order  being  obeyed,  it  is  said  the  head  was 
stuck  on  a  pike,  and  raised  aloft  on  board  of  the  captured 
galley.     At  the  same  time  the  banner  of  the  Crescent  was 
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pulled  down;  while  that  of  the  Cross,  run  up  in  its  place, 
proclaimed  the  downfall  of  the  pacha.'* 

The  sight  of  the  sacred  ensign  was  welcomed  by  the  Chris- 
tians with  a  shout  of  "Victory!"  which  rose  high  above 
the  din  of  battle/'  The  tidings  of  the  death  of  Ali  soon 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  giving  fresh  heart  to  the  con- 
federates, but  falling  like  a  knell  on  the  ears  of  the  Mos- 
lems. Their  confidence  was  gone.  Their  fire  slackened. 
Their  efforts  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  They  were  loo  far 
from  shore  to  seek  an  asylum  there,  like  their  comrades  on 
the  right.  They  had  no  resource  but  to  prolong  the  com- 
bat or  to  surrender.  Most  preferred  the  latter.  Many  ves- 
sels were  carried  by  boarding,  others  were  sunk  by  the 
victorious  Christians.  Ere  four  hours  had  elapsed,  the  cen- 
tre, like  the  right  wing,  of  the  Moslems  might  be  said  to 
be  annihilated. 

Still  the  fight  was  lingering  on  the  right  of  the  confederates, 
where,  it  will  be  remembered,  Uluch  Ali,  the  Algerine  chief, 
had  profited  by  Doria's  error  in  extending  his  line  so  far 
as  greatly  to  weaken  it.  Uluch  Ali,  attacking  it  on  its 
most  vulnerable  quarter,  had  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  capturing  and  destroying  several  vessels,  and  would  have 
inflicted  still  heavier  losses  on  his  enemy  had  it  not  been  for 
the  seasonable  succor  received  from  the  marquis  of  Santa 

'*  Relacion  de  la  Batalla  Naval,  MS.  —  Hcrrera,  Hist.  General,  torn.  II. 
p.  33.  —  Paruta,  Guerra  di  Cipro,  pp.  157,  158. —  Documentos  In<5dito8, 
torn.  III.  p.  244. 

Torres  y  Aguilera  tell.s  a  rather  extraordinary'  nneedote  respecting  the 
great  standartl  of  the  League  in  the  Real.  Tiie  figure  of  ('liri.st  emblasoned 
on  it  wtin  not  hit  by  ball  or  arrow  during  tlie  aetion,  ncjtwith.standing  every 
other  banner  was  pierced  in  a  multitude  of  pliiees.  Two  arrows,  liowever, 
loflgetl  on  either  siclo  of  the  rrueifix,  wiien  a  monkey  belonging  to  the  galley 
ran  up  tlie  ma.><t,  and,  drawing  out  the  weapons  witli  his  tei'th.  threw  them 
overboard !  (Chronica,  fol.  75.)  ('onsidering  the  number  of  eccleaiaiitics 
on  bf)ard  the  fleet,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  more  miracles  occurred  on  this 
f>cea.sion. 

'»  Torres  y  Aguilera,  Chronica,  fol.  72  et  seq.  —  Relacion  de  la  Batalla 
Naval,    MS.     -  V'anderharnmen,    Don   .Juan   de    Austria,    fol.    182.  —  Docu- 
mentos   In«''ditoa,   torn.    III.   p.  247  et  scq.  —  Paruta,  Guerra    di  Cii)ro,  p. 
160.  — Cabrera.  Filipe  Hegundo,  lib.  IX.  cap.  25,  26. 
"  Do  o\  r!«lnn(l«rto  tiiirbani  nhntldo 
In  ('ni7.  (lol  Uodonlor  fin"  marhnliu]* 
con  iin  Irltinfo  »ol«»no  y  frranrlc  gloria, 
c*ntan<lo  •blert&tncntc  In  vttnrlii." 

Errillk,  I^  Afftucmna,  par.  II.  canto  24. 
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Cruz.  This  brave  officer,  who  commanded  the  reserve,  had 
already  been  of  much  service  to  Don  John  when  the  Real 
was  assailed  by  several  Turkish  galleys  at  once  during  his 
combat  with  Ali  Pasha;  for  at  this  juncture  the  marquis 
of  Santa  Cruz  arri\ang,  and  beating  off  the  assailants, 
one  of  whom  he  afterwards  captured,  enabled  the  comman- 
der-in-chief to  resume  his  engagement  with  the  pacha. 

No  sooner  did  Santa  Cruz  learn  the  critical  situation  of 
Doria,  than,  supported  by  Cardona,  "general"  of  the  Sicilian 
squadron,  he  pushed  forward  to  his  reUef.  Dashing  into 
the  midst  of  the  milee,  the  two  commanders  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  the  Algerine  galleys.  Few  attempted  to 
withstand  the  shock.  But  in  their  haste  to  avoid  it,  they 
were  encountered  by  Doria  and  his  Genoese  galleys.  Thus 
beset  on  all  sides,  Uluch  Ali  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  prizes  and  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  flight.  He  cut 
adrift  the  Maltese  Capitana,  which  he  had  lashed  to  his  stern, 
and  on  which  three  hundred  corpses  attested  the  desperate 
character  of  her  defence.  As  tidings  reached  him  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  centre  and  of  the  death  of  Ali  Pasha, 
he  felt  that  nothing  remained  but  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  from  the  fatal  scene  of  action,  and  save  as  many  of  his 
own  ships  as  he  could.  And  there  were  no  ships  in  the 
Turkish  fleet  superior  to  his,  or  manned  by  men  under  more 
perfect  discipline.  For  they  were  the  famous  corsairs 
of  the  Mediterranean,  who  had  been  rocked  from  infancy 
on  its  waters. 

Throwing  out  his  signals  for  retreat,  the  Algerine  was 
soon  to  be  seen,  at  the  head  of  his  squadron,  standing 
towards  the  north,  under  as  much  canvas  as  remained  to 
him  after  the  battle,  and  urged  forward  through  the  deep 
by  the  whole  strength  of  his  oarsmen.  Doria  and  Santa 
Cruz  followed  quickly  in  his  wake.  But  he  was  borne 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  soon  distanced  his  pursuers. 
Don  John,  having  disposed  of  his  own  assailants,  was  com- 
ing to  the  support  of  Doria,  and  now  joined  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  viceroy.  A  rocky  headland,  stretching  far  into  the  sea. 
lay  in  the  path  of  the  fugitive;  and  his  enemies  hoped  to 
intercept  him  there.     Some  few  of  his  vessels  were  stranded 
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on  the  rncks.  liut  the  rest,  near  forty  in  number,  stand- 
ing more  boldly  out  to  sea,  safely  doubled  the  promontory. 
Then,  quickening  their  flight,  they  gradually  faded  from  the 
horizon,  their  white  sails,  the  last  thing  visible,  showing 
in  the  distance  like  a  flock  of  Arctic  sea-fowl  on  their  way 
to  their  native  homes. — The  confederates  explained  the 
inferior  sailing  of  their  own  galleys  on  this  occasion  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  rowers,  who  had  been  allowed  to  bear 
arms  in  the  figiit,  being  crippled  by  their  wounds. 

The  battle  had  lasted  more  than  four  hours.  The  sky, 
which  had  been  almost  without  a  cloud  through  the  day, 
began  now  to  be  overcast,  and  showed  signs  of  a  coming 
storm.  Before  seeking  a  place  of  shelter  for  himself  and 
his  prizes,  Don  John  reconnoitred  the  scene  of  action.  He 
met  with  several  vessels  too  much  damaged  for  further 
service.  These,  mostly  belonging  to  the  enemy,  after  sav- 
ing what  was  of  any  value  on  board,  he  ordered  to  be  burnt. 
He  selected  the  neighboring  port  of  Petala,  as  aff'ording  the 
most  secure  and  accessible  harbor  for  the  night.  Before 
he  had  arrived  there,  the  tempest  began  to  mutter  and 
darkness  was  on  the  water.  Yet  the  darkness  rendered  only 
more  visible  the  blazing  wrecks,  which,  s(^nding  up  streams 
of  fire  mingled  with  showers  of  sparks,  looked  like  volcanoes 
on  the  deep. 
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War  with  the  Turks 

Losses  of  the  Combatants.  —  Don  John's  Generosity. — Triumphant  Return. 
—  Enthusiasm  throughout  Christendom.  —  Results  of  the  Battle. — 
Operations  in  the  Levant.  —  Conquest  of  Tunis.  —  Retaken  by  the 
Turks. 

1571-1574 

Long  and  loud  were  the  congratulations  now  paid  to  the 
young  commander-in-chief  by  his  brave  companions  in  arms, 
on  the  success  of  the  day.  The  hours  passed  blithely  with 
officers  and  men,  while  they  recounted  to  one  another  their 
manifold  achievements.  But  feelings  of  gloom  mingled 
with  their  gayety,  as  they  gathered  tidings  of  the  loss  of 
friends  who  had  bought  this  victory  with  their  blood. 

It  was  indeed  a  sanguinary  battle,  surpassing,  in  this 
particular,  any  sea-fight  of  modern  times.  The  loss  fell 
much  the  most  heavily  on  the  Turks.  There  is  the  usual 
discrepancy  about  numbers;  but  it  may  be  safe  to  estimate 
their  loss  at  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  slain  and  five 
thousand  prisoners.  What  brought  most  pleasure  to  the 
hearts  of  the  conquerors  was  the  liberation  of  twelve  thou- 
sand Christian  captives,  who  had  been  chained  to  the  oar 
on  board  the  Moslem  galleys,  and  who  now  came  forth,  with 
tears  of  joy  streaming  down  their  haggard  cheeks,  to  bless 
their  deliverers.* 

The  loss  of  the  allies  was  comparatively  small,  —  le^s  than 
eight    thousand.^     That  it  was  so  much  less  than  that  of 

'  The  loss  of  the  Moslems  is  little  better  than  matter  of  conjecture,  so 
contradictory  are  the  authorities.  The  author  of  the  Leyden  MS.  dis- 
misses the  subject  with  the  remark,  "La  gente  muerta  de  Turcos  no  se  ha 
podido  saber  por  que  la  que  se  hecho  en  la  mar  fuera  de  los  degollados  fu- 
eron  infinitos."  I  have  conformed,  as  in  my  other  estimates,  to  those  of 
Senor  Rosell,  Historia  del  Combate  Naval,  p.  118. 

^  Rosell  computes  the  total  loss  of  the  allies  at  not  less  than  seven  thou- 
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their  enemies,  may  be  referred  in  part  to  their  superiority 
in  the  use  of  fire-arms;  in  part  also  to  their  exclusive  use 
of  these,  instead  of  employing  bows  and  arrows,  weapons 
on  which,  though  much  less  effective,  the  Turks,  like  the 
other  Moslem  nations,  seem  to  have  greatly  relied.  Lastly, 
the  Turks  were  the  vanquished  party,  and  in  their  heavier 
loss  suffered  the  almost  invariable  lot  of  the  vanquished. 

As  to  their  armada,  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
annihilated.  Not  more  than  forty  galleys  escaped  out  of 
near  two  hundred  and  fifty  which  entered  into  the  action. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  were  taken  and  divided  among 
the  conquerors.  The  remainder,  sunk  or  burned,  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  To  counterbalance  all  this, 
the  confederates  are  said  to  have  lost  not  more  than  fifteen 
galleys,  though  a  much  larger  number,  doubtless,  were 
rendered  unfit  for  service.  This  disparity  affords  good  evi- 
dence of  the  inferiority  of  the  Turks  in  the  construction  of 
their  vessels,  as  well  as  in  the  nautical  skill  required  to  man- 
age them.  A  great  amount  of  booty,  in  the  lorm  of  gold, 
jewels,  and  brocade,  was  found  on  board  several  of  the  prizes. 
The  galley  of  the  commander-in-chief  alone  is  stated  to  have 
contained  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  gold  sequins, 
—  a  large  sum,  but  not  large  enough,  it  seems,  to  buy  off  his 
life.'' 

The  losses  of  the  combatants  cannot  be  fairly  presented 
without  taking  into  the  account  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  number  of  the  slain.  The  number  of  persons  of  con- 
sideration, i)oth  Christians  and  Moslems,  who  embarked  in 
the  expedition,  weus  very  great.  The  roll  of  slaughter  showed 
that  in  the  race  of  glory  they  gave  little  heed  to  their 
personal  safety.  The  officer  second  in  command  among 
the  Venetians,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish 
armament,  and  the  commander  of  its  right  wing,  all  fell  in 
the  battle.  Many  a  high-born  cavalier  closed  at  Lepanto 
a  long  career  of  honorable  service.     More  than  one,  on  the 

sand  nix  hiintlrfd  :  of  whom  one  thoiinand  wore  Romans,  two  thousand 
Spanianlfi,  and  thf  remaindpr  VrnrtinnH.      Ibid.,  p.  11.3. 

*  Ibid.,  ubi  8upra.  —  Torros  y  Aj^'iil'Ta,  (Mironira,  fol.  7-1  vt  seq.  —  Do- 
nitnfntos  Ini'-ditos,  torn.  III.  pp.  246-240;  torn.  XI.  p.  .170. — Sagrrdo, 
Monarras  Othonianos.  pp.  295,  296.  —  Rolacion  do  la  Batalla  Naval,  MS. 
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Other  hand,  dated  the  commencement  of  their  career  from 
this  day.  Such  was  Alexander  Farnese,  prince  of  Parma. 
Though  he  was  but  a  few  years  younger  than  his  uncle, 
John  of  Austria,  those  few  years  had  placed  an  immense  dis- 
tance between  their  conditions,  the  one  filling  the  post  of 
commander-in-chief,  the  other  being  only  a  private  adven- 
turer. Yet  even  so  he  succeeded  in  winning  great  renown 
by  his  achievements.  The  galley  in  which  he  sailed  was 
lying,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  alongside  of  a  Turkish  galley, 
with  which  it  was  hotly  engaged.  In  the  midst  of  the  action 
Farnese  sprang  on  board  of  the  enemy,  and  with  his  good 
broadsword  hewed  down  all  who  opposed  him,  opening  a 
path  into  which  his  comrades  poured  one  after  another, 
and,  after  a  short  but  murderous  contest,  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  vessel.  As  Farnese's  galley  lay  just  astern  of 
Don  John's,  the  latter  could  witness  the  achievement  of  his 
nephew,  which  filled  him  with  an  admiration  he  did  not 
affect  to  conceal.  The  intrepidity  displayed  by  the  young 
warrior  on  this  occasion  gave  augury  of  his  character  in 
later  life,  when  he  succeeded  his  uncle  in  command,  and  sur- 
passed him  in  mihtary  renown.* 

Another  youth  was  in  that  fight,  who,  then  humble  and 
unknown,  was  destined  one  day  to  win  laurels  of  a  purer  and 
more  enviable  kind  than  those  which  grow  on  the  battle- 
field. This  was  Cervantes,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  was  serving  on  board  the  fleet  as  a  common  soldier. 
He  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  fever;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  his  captain,  he  insisted,  on 
the  morning  of  the  action,  not  only  on  bearing  arms,  but  on 
being  stationed  in  the  post  of  danger.  And  well  did  he  per- 
form his  duty  there,  as  was  shown  by  two  wounds  on  the 
breast,  and  by  another  in  the  hand,  by  which  he  lost  the  use 
of  it.  Fortunately  it  was  the  left  hand.  The  right  yet 
remained  to  indite  those  immortal  productions  which  were 


*  Relacion  de  la  Batalla  Naval,  MS. 

Don  John  notices  this  achievement  of  his  gallant  kinsman  in  the  first 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Philip  after  the  action.  The  letter,  dated  at 
Petala,  October  10,  is  published  by  .A.parici,  Documentos  In^ditos  rela- 
tives &  la  Batalla  de  Lepanto,  p.  26. 
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to  be  known  as  household  words,  not  only  in  his  own  land, 
but  in  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world. ^ 

A  fierce  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  raged  for  four  and 
twenty  hours  after  the  battle,  during  which  time  the  fleet 
rode  safely  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  IVtala.  It  remained 
there  three  days  longer.  Don  John  profited  by  the  delay 
to  visit  the  different  galleys  and  ascertain  their  eonditiou. 
He  informed  himself  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  and  was 
liberal  of  his  praises  to  those  who  deserved  theni.  With  the 
sick  and  the  wounded  he  showed  the  greatest  sympathy, 
endeavoring  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  furnishing  them 
with  whatever  his  galley  contained  that  could  contribute 
to  their  comfort.  With  so  generous  and  sympathetic  a 
nature,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  established 
himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.'' 

But  the  proofs  of  this  kindly  temper  were  not  confined 
to  his  own  followers.  Among  tiie  prisoners  were  two  sons 
of  Ali,  the  Turkish  commander-in-chief.  One  was  seventeen, 
the  other  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  Thus  early  had  their 
father  desired  to  initiate  them  in  a  profession  which,  beyond 
all  others,  opened  the  way  to  eminence  in  Turkey.  They 
were  not  on  board  of  his  galley;  and  when  they  were  in- 
formed of  his  death,  tliey  were  inconsolable.  To  this  afflic- 
tion was  now  to  be  added  the  doom  of  slavery. 

As  they  were  led  into  the  presence  of  Don  John,  the  youths 
prostrated  themselves  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel.  But  raising 
them  up,  he  affectionately  embraced  them,  and  said  all  he 
could  to  console  them  under  their  troubles.  He  caused  thcni 
to  be  treated  with  the  consideration  due  to  their  rank.  His 
secretary,  Juan  de  Soto,  surrendered  his  quarters  to  them. 

»  Navaroto,  Vnla  do  Corvaiitos,  (Madrid,  1819.)  p.  19. 

('••rvanli's,  in  tlif  proloKUi-  to  the  .scroiid  part  of  Don  Quixotr,  nliudiiif; 
to  l.i'panto,  pntliiisiustirally  ••xclaims,  that,  for  all  his  wounds.  In-  W(»nl(l 
not  havi-  tnissi'd  thf  glory  of  Ixing  prest-nt  on  that  day.  "t^xiisiera  unt<'8 
halxTinf  hallado  fu  :ii|iit'lhi  farrion  prodigiosa,  que  8ano  ahora  de  mis 
heridas,  sin   habfrnn-  hall.'i<lr)  en  r-ila." 

'  Thi.H  humano  ronduct  of  Don  .lohn  is  nientionpd,  among  othor  writers, 
by  the  author  of  the  Ut-larion  de  la  Itatulla  .Naval,  whose  language  shows 
that  his  manuscript  wiu*  written  on  th<'  spot:  "El  queda  visitando  lo.s 
heridos  y  proeurando  su  remedio  haziendoles  nierced  y  tlundolea  todo  io 
que   aviu.se   inenester.'!     MS. 
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They  were  provided  with  the  richest  apparel  that  could  be 
found  among  the  spoil.  Their  table  was  served  with  the 
same  delicacies  as  that  of  the  commander-in-chief;  and  his 
chamberlains  showed  the  same  deference  to  them  as  to  him- 
self. His  kindness  did  not  stop  with  these  acts  of  chivalrous 
courtes3^  He  received  a  letter  from  their  sister  Fatima 
containing  a  touching  appeal  to  Don  John's  humanity,  and 
soliciting  the  release  of  her  orphan  brothers.  He  had  sent 
a  courier  to  give  their  friends  in  Constantinople  the  assurance 
of  their  personal  safety;  "which,"  adds  the  lady,  "is  held 
by  all  this  court  as  an  act  of  great  courtesy,  —  gran  gen- 
tileza;  —  and  there  is  no  one  here  who  does  not  admire  the 
goodness  and  magnanimity  of  your  highness."  She  enforced 
her  petition  with  a  rich  present,  for  which  she  gracefully 
apologized,  as  intended  to  express  her  own  feelings,  though 
far  below  his  deserts.^ 

In  the  division  of  the  spoil,  the  young  princes  had  been 
assigned  to  the  pope.  But  Don  John  succeeded  in  obtaining 
their  liberation.  Unfortunately,  the  elder  died  —  of  a 
broken  heart,  it  is  said  —  at  Naples.  The  younger  was 
sent  home,  with  three  of  his  attendants,  for  whom  he  had  a 
particular  regard.  Don  John  declined  keeping  Fatima's 
present,  which  he  gave  to  her  brother.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Turkish  princess,  he  remarked  that  he  had  done  this,  not 
because  he  undervalued  her  beautiful  gift,  but  because  it 
had  ever  been  the  habit  of  his  royal  ancestors  freely  to  grant 
their  favors  to  those  who  stood  in  need  of  them,  but  not  to 
receive  aught  by  way  of  recompense.* 

The  same  noble  nature  he  showed  in  his  conduct  towards 
Veniero.     We  have  seen  the  friendly  demonstration  he  made 

^  "Lo  qual  toda  esta  corte  tuvo  d  gran  gentileza,  y  no  hazen  sino  ala- 
bar  la  virtue!  y  grandeza  de  vuestra  Alteza." 

The  letter  of  Fatima  is  to  be  found  in  Torres  y  Aguilera,  Chronica  (fol. 
92).  The  chronicler  adds  a  list  of  the  articles  sent  by  the  Turkish  princess 
to  Don  John,  enumerating,  among  other  things,  robes  of  sable,  brocade, 
and  various  rich  stuffs,  fine  porcelain,  carpets  and  tapestry,  weapons  curi- 
ously inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  and  Damascus  blades  ornamented  with 
rubies    and    turquoises. 

^  "El  presente  que  me  em  bio  dexe  de  rescibir,  y  le  huvo  el  mismo  Ma- 
hamet  Bey,  no  por  no  preciarle  como  cosa  venida  de  su  mano,  sino  por 
que  la  grandeza  de  mis  antece.ssores  no  acostumbra  rescibir  dones  de  loa 
ueces.jitados  de  favor,  sino  darlos  y  hazerles  gracias."     Ibid.,  fol.  94. 
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to  the  testy  Venetian  on  entering  into  battle.  He  now 
desired  his  presence  on  board  his  galley.  As  he  drew  near, 
Don  John  came  forward  frankly  to  greet  him.  He  spoke  of 
his  desire  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion,  and,  complimenting 
the  veteran  on  his  prowess  in  the  late  engagement,  saluted 
him  with  the  endearing  name  of  "father."  The  old  soldier, 
not  prepared  for  so  kind  a  welcome,  burst  into  tears;  and 
tliere  was  no  one,  says  the  chronicler  who  tells  the  anecdote, 
that  could  witness  the  scene  with  a  dry  eye.* 

While  at  Petala,  a  council  of  war  was  called  to  decide  on 
the  next  operations  of  the  fleet.  Some  were  for  following 
up  the  blow  by  an  immediate  attack  on  Constantinople. 
Others  considered  that,  from  the  want  of  provisions  and  the 
damaged  state  of  the  vessels,  they  were  in  no  condition  for 
such  an  enterprise.  They  recommended  that  the  armada 
should  be  disbanded,  that  the  several  squadrons  of  which 
it  was  composed  should  return  to  their  respective  winter- 
quarters,  and  meet  again  in  the  spring  to  resume  operations. 
Others,  again,  among  whom  was  Don  John,  tliought  that 
before  disbanding  they  should  undertake  some  enterprise 
commensurate  with  their  strength.  It  was  accordingly 
determined  to  lay  siege  to  Santa  Maura,  in  the  island  of 
Leucadia,  —  a  strongly  fortified  place,  which  commanded 
the  northern  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Lepanto. 

The  fleet,  weighing  anchor  on  the  eleventh  of  October, 
arrived  off  Santa  Maura  on  the  following  day.  On  a  careful 
reconnaissance  oi  the  ground,  it  became  evident  that  the  siege 

*  Accordinj?  to  some,  Don  John  was  indurecl,  by  tho  pfrsuasion  of  his 
friends,  to  mako  these  advances  to  the  Venetian  admiral.  (See  Torres  y 
ARuilera,  Ctironiea,  fol.  7.5 ;  Vanderhammen,  Don  .Juan  de  Austria,  fol. 
12.3.)  It  is  certain  he  could  not  erase  the  memory  of  the  past  from  his 
bosom,  as  appears  from  more  than  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  speaks 
cif  the  difTieulty  he  should  find,  in  another  campaiRn,  in  acting  in  concert 
with  a  man  of  so  choleric  a  t*>mper.  In  conse<iuence  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment was  induced,  though  very  reluctantly,  tf>  eni[)loy  Veniero  on  another 
service.  In  truth,  the  conduct  which  ha<l  .so  much  <lisgUHt«'<l  Don  .lohn 
aiirl  the  allies  .seems  to  have  found  favor  with  Veniero's  countrymen,  who 
regarde<i  it  as  evidence  of  his  sensitive  concern  ft)r  the  honf)r  of  his  nation. 
A  few  years  lator  they  made  ample  amen<is  to  the  veteran  for  the  slight 
put  on  him,  by  raising  him  to  the  highest  dignify  in  the  republic.  He 
was  the  third  of  his  family  who  held  the  office  of  doge,  to  which  he  waa 
chodon  in   1.576,  and  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death. 
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would  be  a  work  of  much  greater  difficulty  than  had  been 
anticipated.  A  council  of  war  was  again  summoned;  and  it 
was  resolved,  as  the  season  was  far  advanced,  to  suspend  fur- 
ther operations  for  the  present,  to  return  to  winter-quarters, 
and  in  the  ensuing  spring  to  open  the  campaign  under  more 
favorable  auspices. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  a  division  of  the  spoil  taken 
from  the  enemy,  which  was  done  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  all  parties.  One  half  of  the  galleys  and  inferior  vessels, 
of  the  artillery  and  small  arms,  and  also  of  the  captives,  was 
set  apart  for  the  CathoUc  King.  The  other  half  was  di- 
vided between  the  pope  and  the  republic,  in  the  proportion 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  confederation. ^°  Next  proceeding 
to  Corfu,  Don  John  passed  three  days  at  that  island,  making 
some  necessary  repairs  of  his  vessels;  then,  bidding  adieu 
to  the  confederates,  he  directed  his  course  to  Messina,  which 
he  reached,  after  a  stormy  passage,  on  the  thirty-first  of  the 
month. 

We  may  imagine  the  joy  with  which  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  which  he  had  left  but  little 
more  than  six  weeks  before,  and  to  which  he  had  now  re- 
turned in  triumph,  after  winning  the  most  memorable  naval 
victory  of  modern  times.  The  whole  population,  with  the 
magistrates  at  their  head,  hurried  down  to  the  shore  to  wit- 
ness the  magnificent  spectacle.  As  the  gallant  armament 
swept  into  port,  it  showed  the  results  of  the  late  contest  in 
many  a  scar.  But  the  consecrated  standard  was  still  proudly 
flying  at  the  masthead  of  the  Real;  and  in  the  rear  came  the 
long  line  of  conquered  galleys,  in  much  worse  plight  than  their 
conquerors,  trailing  their  banners  ignominiously  behind 
them  through  the  water.  On  landing  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  Don  John  was  greeted  with  flourishes  of  music, 
while  salvoes  of  artillery  thundered  from  the  fortresses  which 
commanded  the  city.     He  was  received  under  a  gorgeous 

"  The  spoil  found  on  board  the  Turkish  ships  was  abandoned  to  the 
captors.  There  was  enough  of  it  to  make  many  a  needy  adventurer  rich. 
"Assi  por  la  victoria  havnda  como  porque  muchos  venian  tan  ricos  y  pros- 
perados  que  no  havia  hombre  que  se  preciasse  de  gastar  moneda  de  plata 
sino  Zequi  es  ni  curasse  de  regatear  en  nada  que  compras.->e. "  Torres  y 
Aguilera,  Chronica,  fol.  79. 
Vol.  U  — 32 
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canopy,  and  escorted  by  a  numerous  concourse  of  citizens 
and  soldiers.  The  clergy,  mingling  in  the  procession,  broke 
forth  into  the  Te  Deum;  and  thus  entering  the  cathedral, 
they  all  joined  in  thanksgivings  to  the  Almighty  for  granting 
them  so  glorious  a  victory." 

Don  John  was  sumptuously  lodged  in  the  castle.  He  was 
complimented  with  a  superb  banquet,  —  a  mode  of  express- 
ing the  public  gratitude  not  confined  to  our  day,  —  and 
received  a  more  substantial  guerdon  in  a  present  from  the 
city  of  thirty  thousand  crowns.  Finally,  a  colossal  statue 
in  bronze  was  executed  by  a  skilful  artist,  as  a  permanent 
memorial  of  the  conqueror  of  Lepanto.  Don  John  accepted 
the  money;  but  it  was  only  to  devote  it  to  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  In  the  same  generous  spirit, 
he  had  ordered  that  all  his  own  share  of  the  booty  taken 
in  the  Turkish  vessels,  including  the  large  amount  of  gold  and 
rich  brocades  found  in  the  galley  of  Ali  Pasha,  should  be 
distributed  among  the  captors. '- 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  Lepanto  caused  a  profound 
sensation  throughout  Christendom ;  for  it  had  been  a  general 
opinion  that  the  Turks  were  invincible  by  sea.  The  con- 
federates more  particularly  testified  their  joy  by  such  ex- 
traordinary demonstrations  as  showed  the  extent  of  their 
previous  fears.  In  Venice,  which  might  be  said  to  have 
gained  a  new  lease  of  existence  from  the  result  of  the  battle, 
the  doge,  the  senators,  and  the  people  met  in  the  great  square 
of  St.  Mark,  and  congratulated  one  another  on  the  triumph 
of  their  arms.     By  a  public  decree,  the  seventh  of  October 


"  For  the  preceding  pagos  soo  Vandprhammpn,  Don  .hian  de  Aiwtria, 
fol.  186;  Torres  y  .\Kuilcra,  C'lironira,  fol.  79;  Cabrera,  Filipe  Scgiiiulo, 
p.  696;  Herrera,  Hisforia  General,  torn.  II.  p.  37;  Ferrera«,  Hist,  d'l-^pagiie, 
torn.    X.    p.   261. 

"  An  old  romance  thu.s  commemorates  thi.s  liberal  conduct  of  Don 
Jolin  :  — 

"  Y  anM  swia  romo  tie  or« 
NInKiins  rosa  ha  iiiierido 
Don  .Iiian,  ronn)  lll><T»l, 
Por  mostrar  <lo  ha  ileM-endldo, 
HIno  <|iie  entre  In"  f>olilB<l<>» 
Fue.^e  tfxio  n'partlilo 
En  pri-mio  <le  »iik  traliajo^ 
Pue»  l<i  tiuMan  inen-olilo." 
Durao,  Kuiiiaii<-<To  lieutral,  (Madiid,  1861,)  torn.  II.  p.  IM. 
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was  set  apart,  to  be  observed  for  ever  as  a  national  anni- 
versary. 

The  joy  was  scarcely  less  in  Naples,  where  the  people  had 
so  often  seen  their  coasts  desolated  by  the  Ottoman  cruisers; 
and  when  their  admiral,  the  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  returned 
to  port  with  his  squadron,  he  was  welcomed  with  acclama- 
tions, such  as  greet  the  conqueror  returning  from  his  cam- 
paign. 

But  even  these  honors  were  inferior  to  those  which  in 
Rome  were  paid  to  Colonna,  the  captain-general  of  the  papal 
fleet.  As  he  was  borne  in  stately  procession,  with  the  tro- 
phies won  from  the  enemy  carried  before  him,  and  a  throng 
of  mourning  captives  in  the  rear,  the  spectacle  recalled  the 
splendors  of  the  ancient  Roman  triumph.  Pius  the  Fifth 
had,  before  this,  announced  that  the  victory  of  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  revealed  to  him  from  Heaven.  But  when  the 
tidings  reached  him  of  the  actual  result,  it  so  far  transcended 
his  expectations,  that,  overcome  by  his  emotions,  the  old 
pontiff  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming,  in  the  words 
of  the  Evangelist,  "There  was  a  man  sent  from  God;  and 
his  name  was  John."  *^ 

We  may  readily  believe  that  the  joy  with  which  the  glad 
tidings  were  welcomed  in  Spain  fell  nothing  short  of  that 
with  which  they  were  received  in  other  parts  of  Christendom. 
While  lying  off  Petala,  Don  John  sent  Lope  de  Figueroa 
with  despatches  for  the  king,  together  with  the  great  Otto- 
man standard,  as  the  most  glorious  trophy  taken  in  the 
battle.**  He  soon  after  sent  a  courier  with  further  letters. 
It  so  happened  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  arrived 
at  the  place  of  their  destination  till  some  weeks  after  the 
intelligence  had  reached  Philip  by  another  channel.  This 
was  the   Venetian   minister,   who   on   the  last   of  October 

**  Lorea,  Vida  de  Pio  Qiiinto,  cap.  XXIV.  §  ii.  —  Torres  y  Aguilera, 
Chronica,  fol.  80.  —  Rosell,  HLstoria  del  Combate  Naval,  pp.  124,  125. 

^*  Philip,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  dated  from  the  Escorial  in  the  fol- 
lowing November,  speak-s  of  his  delight  at  receiving  this  trophy  from  the 
hands  of  Figueroa.  (See  the  letter,  ap.  Rosell,  Hist,  del  Combate  Naval, 
Ap^nd.  No.  15.)  The  standard  was  deposited  in  the  Escorial,  where  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1671.  Docunieutos  Ineditos,  torn.  III. 
p.  256. 
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received  despatches  from  his  own  government,  containing 
a  full  account  of  the  fight.  Hastening  with  them  to  the 
palace,  he  found  the  king  in  his  private  chapel,  attending 
vespers  on  tiie  eve  of  All-Saints.  The  news,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  hlled  his  soul  with  joy;  though  it  is  said  that, 
far  from  exhibiting  this  in  his  demeanor,  he  continued  to 
be  occupied  with  his  devotions,  without  the  least  change  of 
countenance,  till  the  services  were  concluded.  He  then 
ordered  Tc  Dcum  to  be  sung."  All  present  joined,  with 
overflowing  hearts,  in  pouring  forth  their  gratitude  to  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  for  granting  such  a  triumph  to  the  Cross." 

That  night  there  was  a  grand  illumination  in  Madrid. 
The  following  day  mass  was  said  by  the  papal  legate  in 
presence  of  the  king,  who  afterwards  took  part  in  a  solemn 
procession  to  the  church  of  Saint  Mary,  where  the  people 
united  with  the  court  in  a  general  thanksgiving. 

In  a  letter  from  Philip  to  his  brother,  dated  from  the 
ICscorial,  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  he  writes  to  him 
out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  in  the  language  of  gratitude 
and  brotherly  love:  "I  cannot  express  to  you  the  joy  it 
has  given  me  to  learn  the  particulars  of  your  conduct  in  the 
battle,  of  the  great  valor  you  showed  in  your  own  person, 

•"Y  S.  M.  no  so  aUer6,  ni  domud6,  ni  hizo  sentimiento  alguno,  y  se 
estuvo  con  el  semblante  y  sorcnidad  <jue  antes  estaba,  con  el  qual  sem- 
hlante  estuvo  lia-sta  (jue  He  acabaron  tie  cantar  las  vfsperas. "  Menioria-s 
de  Fray  .Juan  de  San  Ger6ninio,  Docvimentos  In^ditos,  torn.  III.  p.  2.58. 
"  The  third  volume  of  the  Documentos  In(''ditos  contain.s  a  copious  ex- 
tract from  a  niaiui.Hcript  in  the  lOscorial  written  by  a  .Jeronymite  monk. 
In  thi.s  the  writer  states  that  Philip  received  intellij^ence  of  the  victory 
from  a  courier  tle.spatched  by  Don  .John,  while  enpaRed  at  vespers  in  the 
palare  moniistery  of  the  E.scorial.  This  account  is  the  one  followed  by 
Cabrera  (Filipe  Segundo,  p.  006)  and  by  the  principal  rnstilian  writers. 
Its  inaccuracy,  however,  is  sufRciently  attested  by  two  letters  written  at 
the  time  to  Don  .John  of  Austria,  one  by  the  royal  .secretary  Alzamora, 
the  other  by  Philip  himself.  According  to  their  account  the  person  who 
first  conveyed  the  tidings  was  the  Venetian  minister;  and  the  place  where 
they  were  received  by  the  king  was  the  private  chapel  of  the  palace  at 
Madrid,  while  engaged  at  vespers  on  All-Saints  eve.  It  is  worthy  of  nf>- 
tice,  that  the  secretary's  letter  contains  no  hint  of  the  norxrhnlnncr  with 
which  Phiiif)  is  said  to  have  heard  the  tidings.  The  originals  of  these  in- 
teresting despatches  still  exist  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid.  They 
have  b<'en  copied  by  Sefior  Uosell  for  his  memoir  (A})<^nd.  Nos.  13,  15). 
One  makes  little-  progress  in  history  before  finding  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  repeat  an  error  than  to  correct  it. 
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Painting  by  Antonio  Moro,  Museum 
del  Prado,  Madrid. 
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and  your  watchfulness  in  giving  proper  directions  to  others, 
—  all  which  has  doubtless  been  a  principal  cause  of  the  vic- 
tory. So  to  you,  after  God,  I  am  to  make  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  it,  as  I  now  do ;  and  happy  am  I  that  it  has  been 
reserved  for  one  so  near  and  so  dear  to  me  to  perform  this 
great  work,  which  has  gained  such  glory  for  you  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  of  the  whole  world."  *^ 

The  feelings  of  the  king  were  fully  shared  by  his  subjects. 
The  enthusiasm  roused  throughout  the  country  by  the  great 
victory  was  without  bounds.  "There  is  no  man,"  writes 
one  of  the  royal  secretaries  to  Don  John,  "who  does  not 
discern  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  it ;  —  though  it  seems  rather 
like  a  dream  than  a  reality,  so  far  does  it  transcend  any 
naval  encounter  that  the  world  ever  heard  of  before."  *^ 
The  best  sculptors  and  painters  were  employed  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  glorious  event.  Amongst  the 
number  was  Titian,  who  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
had  passed  two  years  in  Spain,  and  who  now,  when  more 
than  ninety  years  of  age,  executed  the  great  picture  of 
"The  Victory  of  the  League,"  still  hanging  on  the  walls  of 
the  Museo  at  Madrid. ^^  The  lofty  theme  proved  a  fruitful 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  Castilian  muse.  Among  heca- 
tombs of  epics  and  lyrics,  the  heroic  poem  of  Ercilla  "^^  and 
the  sublime  cancion  of  Fernando  de  Herrera  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  victory  of  Lepanto  in  forms  more  durable 
than  canvas  or  marble,  —  as  imperishable  as  the  language 
itself. 

While  all  were  thus  ready  to  render  homage  to  the  talent 
and  bravery  which  had  won  the  greatest  battle  of  the  time, 

"  "Y  ansi  d  vos  (despues  de  Dios)  se  ha  de  dar  el  parabien  y  las  gracias 
della,  como  yo  os  las  doy,  y  d  mi  de  que  por  mano  de  persona  que  tanto 
me  toca  como  la  vuestra,  y  a  quien  yo  tanto  quiero,  se  haya  hecho  un  tan 
gran  negocio,  y  ganado  vos  tanto  honra  y  gloria  con  Dios  y  con  todo  el 
mundo."     Rosell,  Historia  del  Combate  Naval,  Apend.  No.  15. 

'*  Carta  del  secretario  Alzamora  A  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  Madrid,  Nov. 
11,  1571,  ap.  Rosell,  Historia  del  Combate  Naval,  .\p6nd.  No.  13. 

'9  See  Ford,  Handbook  for  Spain,  vol.  II.  p.  697. 

*"  Ercilla  has  devoted  the  twenty-fourth  canto  of  the  Araucana  to  the 
splendid  episode  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  If  Ercilla  was  not,  like  Cer- 
vantes, present  in  the  fight,  his  acquaintance  with  the  principal  actors  in 
it  makes  his  epic,  in  addition  to  its  poetical  merits,  of  considerable  value 
as  historical  testimony. 
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men,  as  they  grow  cooler,  and  could  criticise  events  more 
carefully,  were  disposed  to  ask,  where  were  the  fruits  of  this 
great  victory.  Had  Don  John's  father,  Charles  the  Fifth, 
gained  such  a  victory,  it  was  said,  he  would  not  thus  have 
quitted  the  field,  l)ut,  before  the  enemy  could  recover  from 
the  blow,  would  have  followed  it  up  by  another.  Many 
expressed  the  conviction,  that  the  young  generalissimo 
should  at  once  have  led  his  navy  against  Constant innple. 

There  would  indeed  seem  to  be  plausible  ground  for 
criticising  his  course  after  the  action.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber, in  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  Don  John,  that  his 
situation  was  altogether  different  from  that  of  his  imperial 
father.  He  possessed  no  such  absolute  authority  as  the 
latter  did  over  his  army.  The  great  leaders  of  the  con- 
federates were  so  nearly  equal  in  rank,  that  they  each 
claimed  a  right  to  be  consulted  on  all  measures  of  impor- 
tance. The  greatest  jealousy  existed  among  the  three  com- 
manders, as  there  did  also  among  the  troops  'vhom  they 
commanded.  They  were  all  united,  it  is  true,  in  their  hatred 
to  the  Turk.  But  they  were  all  influenced,  more  or  less,  by 
the  interests  of  their  own  states,  in  determining  the  quarter 
where  he  was  to  be  assailed.  Every  rood  of  territory  wrung 
from  the  enemy  in  the  Levant  would  only  serve  to  enlarge 
the  domain  of  Venice;  while  the  conquests  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  would  strengthen  the  empire  of 
Castile.  This  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Venetians  was,  as  we  have  seen,  so  great,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  expedition,  as  nearly  to  bring  ruin  on  it. 

Those  who  censured  Don  John  for  not  directing  his  arms 
against  Constantinople,  woiild  seem  to  have  had  but  a  very 
inadequate  notion  of  the  resources  of  the  Porte,  —  as  sliown 
in  the  course  of  that  very  year.  There  is  a  remarkable 
letter  from  the  duke  of  Alva,  written  the  month  after  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  he  discusses  the  best  course 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  the  victory. 
In  it  he  expresses  the  opinion,  that  an  attempt  against 
Constantinople,  or  indeed  any  part  of  the  Turkish  domin- 
ions, unless  supported  by  a  general  coalition  of  the  great 
powers  of  Chri.stendom,  must  end  only  in  disappointment, 
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—  SO  vast  were  the  resources  of  that  great  empire.^*  If 
this  were  so,  —  and  no  better  judge  than  Alva  could  be 
found  in  miUtary  affairs,  —  how  incompetent  were  the 
means  at  Don  John's  disposal  for  effecting  this  object,  — 
confederates  held  together,  as  the  event  proved,  by  a  rope 
of  sand,  and  a  fleet  so  much  damaged  in  the  recent  combat 
that  many  of  the  vessels  were  scarcely  seaworthy  ! 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  stated,  that  Don  John  knew 
it  was  his  brother's  wish  that  the  Spanish  squadron  should 
return  to  Sicily  to  pass  the  winter.^^  If  he  persisted,  there- 
fore, in  the  campaign,  he  must  do  so  on  his  own  responsi- 
biUty.  He  had  now  accompUshed  the  great  object  for  which 
he  had  put  to  sea.  He  had  won  a  victory  more  complete 
than  the  most  sanguine  of  his  countrj^men  had  a  right  to 
anticipate.  To  prolong  the  contest  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  in  a  manner  to  provoke  his  fate,  to 
jeopard  the  glory  he  had  already  gained,  and  incur  the  risk 
of  closing  the  campaign  with  melancholy  cypress,  instead  of 
the  laurel-wreath  of  victory.  Was  it  surprising  that  even 
an  adventurous  spirit  like  his  should  have  shrunk  from 
hazarding  so  vast  a  stake  with  the  odds  against  him? 

It  is  a  great  error  to  speak  of  the  victory  of  Lepanto  as 
a  barren  victory,  which  yielded  no  fruits  to  those  who  gained 
it.  True,  it  did  not  strip  the  Turks  of  an  inch  of  territory. 
Even  the  heavy  loss  of  ships  and  soldiers  which  it  cost  them, 
was  repaired  in  the  following  year.  But  the  loss  of  reputa- 
tion —  that  tower  of  strength  to  the  conqueror  —  was  not 
to  be  estimated.  The  long  and  successful  career  of  the 
Ottoman  princes,  especially  of  the  last  one,  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  had  made  the  Turks  to  be  thought  invincible. 
There  was  not  a  nation  in  Christendom  that  did  not  tremble 
at  the  idea  of  a  war  with  Turkey.  The  spell  was  now 
broken.     Though   her   resources   were   still   boundless,   she 

*'  The  letter,  which  is  dated  Brussels,  Nov.  17,  1571,  is  addressed  to 
Juan  de  Zuniga,  the  Castilian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome.  A  copy 
from  a  m.anuscript  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Ossuna,   is  inserted  in   the   Documentos  Ineditos,   torn.   III.   pp.   292-303. 

22  "Ya  ha\Teis  entendido  la  6rden  que  se  os  ha  dado  de  que  inverneis 
en  Medina,  y  las  causas  dello."  Carta  del  Rey  i,  su  hermano,  ap.  Rosell, 
Historia  del  Combate  Naval,  Apend.  No.  15. 
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lost  confidence  in  herself.  Venice  gained  confidence  in  pro- 
portion. When  the  hostile  fleets  met  in  the  year  following 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  the  Turks,  though  greatly  the  su- 
perior in  numbers,  declined  the  combat.  For  the  seventy 
years  which  elapsed  after  the  close  of  the  present  war,  the 
Turks  abandoned  their  efforts  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  any  of  the  rich  possessions  of  the  republic,  which  lay  so 
temptingly  around  them.  When  the  two  nations  came  next 
into  collision,  Venice,  instead  of  leaning  on  confederates, 
took  the  field  single-handed,  and  disputed  it  with  an  in- 
trepidity which  placed  her  on  a  level  with  the  gigantic  power 
that  assailed  her.  That  power  was  already  on  the  wane; 
and  those  who  have  most  carefully  studied  the  history  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  date  the  commencement  of  her  decUne 
from  the  battle  of  Lepanto.^ 

The  allies  should  have  been  ready  with  their  several 
contingents  early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  1572. 
They  were  not  ready  till  the  summer  was  well  advanced. 
One  cause  of  delay  was  the  difficulty  of  decidiixg  on  what 
quarter  the  Turkish  empire  was  to  be  attacked.  The  Vene- 
tians, from  an  obvious  regard  to  their  own  interests,  were 
for  continuing  the  war  in  the  Levant.  Philip,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  similar  motives,  would  have  transferred  it  to 
the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  have  under- 
taken an  expedition  against  the  Barbary  powers.  Lastly, 
Pius  the  Fifth,  urged  by  that  fiery  enthusiasm  which  made 
him  overlook  or  overleap  every  obstacle  in  his  path,  would 
have  marched  on  Constantinople,  and  then  carried  his  con- 
quering banners  to  the  Holy  Land.  These  chimerical  fancies 
of  a  crusader  provoked  a  smile  —  it  may  have  been  a  sneer 
—  from  men  better  instructed  in  military  operations  than 
the  pontiff.** 

"  Spo  Unsnll,  Historift  dol  Combnto  Naval,  p.  l.")". — Lafiionto,  Historia 
dp  I'^pana,  (Mn.lrid,  IS.'iO,)  torn.  XIII.  p.  .S.IS.  Rankr.  who  lia-s  madf  tlio 
hifltory  of  the  Ottoman  cTnf)irf  hi.s  partinilar  Btiidy,  rrmark.s  :  "The  Tiirk« 
lo8t  all  thpir  old  confid»-nrp  after  the  hattlfof  Lrpanto.  Tlwy  had  no  P()ual 
to  oppose  to  .John  of  Aii.stria.  The  day  of  Lepanto  broke  down  the  Otto- 
man Hiipremary."     Ottoman  and  Spani.sh   Empires,  (Kn^.  tr.,)  p.  2.3. 

"  "Hii  Santidad  ha  do  querer  fjue  se  f^ane  Constant inopla  y  la  Cana 
Santa,  y  (jiie  tendrii  m\ichos  iiuc  le  (pierrdn  adular  con  facilitiirselo,  y  que 
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Pius  again  labored  to  infuse  his  own  spirit  into  the  mon- 
archs  of  Christendom.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  urged 
them  to  join  the  League.  All,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
decUned  it.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  had  less  fear 
of  the  Turk,  than  of  augmenting  the  power  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  But  the  great  plans  of  Pius  the  Fifth  were  termi- 
nated by  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  first  of  May, 
1572.  He  was  the  true  author  of  the  League,  It  occupied 
his  thoughts  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  existence;  and  his 
last  act  was  to  appropriate  to  its  uses  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  lying  in  his  coffers."  He  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  been  the  only  one  of  the  confederates  w^ho  acted  solely 
for  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of  the  Faith.  This 
soon  became  apparent. 

The  affairs  of  Philip  the  Second  were  at  this  time  in  a 
critical  situation.  He  much  feared  that  one  of  the  French 
faction  would  be  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  had 
great  reason  to  distrust  the  policy  of  France  in  respect  to 
the  Netherlands.  Till  he  was  more  assured  on  these  points, 
he  was  not  incUned  to  furnish  the  costly  armament  to  which 
he  was  pledged  as  his  contingent.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
allies  called  on  Don  John  to  aid  them  with  his  Spanish  fleet. 
He  had  orders  from  his  brother  not  to  quit  Messina;  and 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  chafed  under  these  orders,  which 
threatened  thus  prematurely  to  close  the  glorious  career 
on  which  he  had  entered,  and  which  exposed  him  to  the 
most  mortifying  imputations.  It  was  not  till  the  sixth  of 
July,  that  the  king  allowed  him  to  send  a  part  of  his  con- 
tingent, amounting  only  to  twent3'-two  galleys  and  five 
thousand  troops,  to  the  aid  of  the  confederates. 

Some  historians  explain  the  conduct  of  PhiUp,  not  so 
much  by  the  embarrassments  of  his  situation,  as  by  his 
reluctance  to  afford  his  brother  the  opportunity  of  adding 
fresh  laurels  to  his  brow,  and  possibly  of  acliieving  for  him- 
self some  independent  sovereignty,  like  that  to  which  Pius 

no  faltardn  entre  estos  algunos  que  hacen  profesion  de  soldados  y  que  como 
su  Beatitud  no  pueden  entender  estas  cosas."  Carta  del  Duque  de  Alba, 
ap.  Docuxnentos  In6ditos,  torn.  III.  p.  300. 

2«  Ranke,  History  of  the  Popes,  (Eng.  tr.,)  vol.  I.  p.  384. 
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the  Fifth  had  riirouragcd  him  to  aspirr.  It  may  bo  thought 
some  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  —  at  least  it  infers  some 
jealousy  of  his  Ijrother's  pretensions,  —  that,  in  his  de- 
spatches to  his  ministers  in  Italy,  the  king  instructed  them 
that,  while  they  showed  all  proper  deference  to  Don  John, 
they  should  be  careful  not  to  address  him  in  speech  or  in 
writing  by  the  title  of  Hiffhncus,  but  to  use  that  of  Excel- 
lency; adding,  that  they  were  not  to  speak  of  this  sugges- 
tion as  coming  from  him.^"  He  caused  a  similar  notice  to 
be  given  to  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land. This  was  but  a  feeble  thread  by  which  to  check  the 
flight  of  the  young  eagle  as  he  was  soaring  to  the  clouds.  It 
served  to  show,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  his 
master  that  he  should  soar  too  high. 

Happily  Philip  was  relieved  from  his  fears  in  regard  to 
the  new  pope,  by  the  election  of  Cardinal  Buoncampagno 
to  the  vacant  throne.  This  ecclesiastic,  who  took  th(>  name 
of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  was  personally  known  to  the 
king,  having  in  earlier  life  passed  several  ycsLTS  at  the  court 
of  Castile.  He  was  well  affected  to  that  court,  and  he 
possessed  in  full  measure  the  zeal  of  his  predecessor  for 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Moslems.  He  lost  no  time 
in  sending  his  "briefs  of  fire,"  ^'  as  Don  John  called  them, 
to  rouse  him  to  now  exertions  in  the  cause.  In  France, 
too,  Philip  learned  with  satisfaction  that  the  Guises,  the 
devoted  partisans  of  Spain,  had  now  the  direction  of  public 
affairs.  Thus  relieved  from  apprehensions  on  these  two 
quarters.  Philip  consented  to  his  brother's  departure  with 
the  remainder  of  his  squadron.  It  amounted  to  fifty-five 
galleys  and  thirty  snuillor  ve.ssels.  But  when  the  prince 
reached  Corfu,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  he  found  that  the 
confederates,  tired  of  waiting,  had  already  put  to  sea,  imder 
the  commanfl  of  Colonna,  in  search  of  the  Ottoman  fleet. 

The  Porte  had  shown  such  extraorrlinary  despatch,  that 
in  six  months  it  had  built  anfl  equipped  a  hundred  and 
twenty   galleys,    making,    with    those   already   on   hand,   a 


••  Lafucnt*.  lli.storia  rlc  ICwpana,  toni.  Xlll.  p.  530. 
"  "BrevcM  dc  fucgo."     Ibid.,  p.  629. 
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formidable  fleet.-^  It  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  its  re- 
sources ;  but  suggests  the  idea  of  the  wide  difference  between 
a  Turkish  galley  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  a  man-of-war 
in  our  day.  The  command  of  the  armament  was  given  to 
the  Algerine  chieftain,  Uluch  AH,  who  had  so  adroitly 
managed  to  bring  off  the  few  vessels  which  effected  their 
escape  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  He  stood  deservedly  high 
in  the  confidence  of  the  sultan,  and  had  the  supreme  direction 
in  maritime  affairs. 

The  two  fleets  came  face  to  face  with  each  other  off  the 
western  coast  of  the  Morea.  But  though  the  Algerine  com- 
mander was  much  superior  to  the  Christians  in  the  number 
and  strength  of  his  vessels,  he  declined  an  action,  showing 
the  same  adroitness  in  eluding  a  battle  that  he  had  before 
shown  in  escaping  from  one. 

At  the  close  of  August  the  confederates  returned  to  Corfu, 
where  they  were  reinforced  by  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  squad- 
ron. The  combined  fleet,  with  this  addition,  amounted  to 
some  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  vessels,  of  which  nearly 
two  thirds  were  galleys.  It  was  a  force  somewhat  superior 
to  that  of  the  enemy.  Thus  strengthened,  Don  John,  un- 
furling the  consecrated  banner  as  generahssimo  of  the 
Iveague,  weighed  anchor,  and  steered  with  his  whole  fleet 
in  a  southerly  direction.  It  was  not  long  before  he  ap- 
peared off  the  harbors  of  Modon  and  Navarino,  where  the 
two  di\asions  of  the  Turkish  armada  were  lying  at  anchor. 
He  would  have  attacked  them  separately,  but,  notwith- 
standing his  efforts,  failed  to  prevent  their  effecting  a  junc- 
tion in  the  harbor  of  Modon.  On  the  seventh  of  October, 
Uluch  Ali  ventured  out  of  port,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
give  battle.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  fight  of  Lepanto ; 
and  Don  John  flattered  himself  that  he  should  again  see  his 
arms  crowned  with  victory,  as  on  that  memorable  day. 
But  if  the  Turkish  commander  was  unwilling  to  fight  the 

^*  "E  si  e  veduto,  che  quando  gli  fu  data  la  gran  rotta,  in  sei  mesi  rifab- 
brico  cento  venti  galere,  oltre  quelle  che  si  trovavano  in  essere,  cosa  che 
essendo  preveduta  e  scritta  da  me,  fu  giudicata  piuttosto  impossibile  che 
creduta."  Relazione  di  Marcantino  Barbaro,  1573,  Alberi,  Relazioni 
Venete,   torn.   III.   p.  306. 
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confederates  wlien  he  was  superior  to  them  in  numbers,  it 
was  not  Ukely  that  he  would  fight  them  now  that  he  was 
inferior.  After  some  manoeuvres  which  led  to  no  result, 
he  took  refuge  under  the  castle  of  Modon,  and  again  re- 
treated into  port.  There  Don  John  would  have  followed 
him,  with  the  design  of  forcing  him  to  a  battle.  But  from 
this  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  other  leaders  of  the  confeder- 
ates, who  considered  that  the  chances  of  success  in  a  place 
so  strongly  defended  by  no  means  warranted  the  risk. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  allies  prolonged  their  stay  in  the 
neighborhood,  with  the  hope  of  enticing  the  enemy  to  an 
engagement.  The  season  wore  away  with  no  prospect  of  a 
better  result.  Meantime  provisions  were  failing,  the  stormy 
weather  of  autumn  was  drawing  nigh,  and  Don  John,  dis- 
gusted with  what  he  regarded  as  the  timid  counsels  of  his 
associates,  and  with  the  control  which  they  were  permitted 
to  e.xercise  over  him,  decided,  as  it  was  now  too  late  for  any 
new  enterprise,  to  break  up  and  postpone  further  action  till 
the  following  spring,  when  he  hoped  to  enter  on  the  cam- 
paign at  an  earlier  day  than  he  had  done  this  year.  The 
allies,  accordingly,  on  reaching  the  island  of  Paxo,  late  in 
October,  parted  from  each  other,  and  withdrew  to  their 
respective  winter-quarters.  Don  John,  with  the  Spanish 
armament,  returned  to  Sicily.^® 

The  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain,  nowise  discouraged  by 
the  results  of  the  campaign,  resolved  to  resume  operations 
early  in  the  spring  on  a  still  more  formidable  scale  than 
before.  But  their  intentions  were  defeated  by  the  startling 
intelligence,  that  Venice  had  entered  into  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  Porte.  The  treaty,  which  was  negotiated,  it  is 
said,  through  the  intervention  of  the  French  ambassador, 
was  executed  on  the  seventh  of  March,  1573.  The  terms 
seemed  somewhat  extraordinary,  considering  the  relative 
positions  of  the  parties.  By  the  two  princi{)al  articles,  the 
republic   agreed   to   pay   the  annual   sum   of  one   hundred 

*•  For  the  proor-clinfj  pagrs  sop  Torros  y  ARnilrTa,  Clironira,  fol.  87- 
89;  Cabrprn,  Filipo  SoKiindo,  lib.  ,\.  cap.  .5;  VandrrhamtTirTi,  Don  Jiian 
di*  Aiuttria,  fol.  l.'in  pt  Koq. ;  Paruta,  Guprra  di  Cipro,  p.  206  et  seq. ;  Sa- 
gredo,  Monarcas  Othoraanos,   pp.  301,  302. 
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thousand  ducats  for  three  years  to  the  sultan,  and  to  cede 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  original  cause  of  the  war.  One 
might  suppose  it  was  the  Turks,  and  not  the  Christians,  who 
had  won  the  battle  of  Lepanto.^*' 

Venice  was  a  commercial  state,  and  doubtless  had  more 
to  gain  from  peace  than  from  any  war,  however  well  con- 
ducted. In  this  point  of  view,  even  such  a  treaty  may 
have  been  politic  with  so  formidable  an  enemy.  But  a 
nation's  interests,  in  the  long  run,  cannot,  any  more  than 
those  of  an  individual,  be  divorced  from  its  honor.  And 
what  could  be  more  dishonorable  than  for  a  state  secretly 
to  make  terms  for  herself  with  the  enemy,  and  desert  the 
allies  who  had  come  into  the  war  at  her  solicitation  and 
in  her  defence?  Such  conduct,  indeed,  was  too  much  in 
harmony  with  the  past  history  of  Venice,  and  justified  the 
reputation  for  bad  faith  which  had  made  the  European 
nations  so  reluctant  to  enter  into  the  League.^^ 

The  tidings  were  received  by  Philip  with  his  usual  com- 
posure. "If  Venice,"  he  said,  "thinks  she  consults  her  own 
interests  by  such  a  proceeding,  I  can  truly  say  that  in  what 
I  have  done  I  have  endeavored  to  consult  both  her  inter- 
ests and  those  of  Christendom."  He,  however,  spoke  his 
mind  more  plainly  aften\'ards  to  the  Venetian  ambassador. 
The  pope  gave  free  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  consistory, 
where  he  denounced  the  conduct  of  Venice  in  the  most 
bitter  and  contemptuous  terms.  When  the  republic  sent  a 
speciid  envoy  to  deprecate  his  anger,  and  to  excuse  herself 
by  the  embarrassments  of  her  situation,  the  pontiff  refused 
to  see  him.  Don  John  would  not  believe  in  the  defection 
of  Venice,  when  the  tidings  were  first  announced  to  him. 
When  he  was  advised  of  it  by  a  direct  communication  from 
her  government,  he  replied  by  indignantly  commanding  the 
great  standard  of  the  League  to  be  torn  down  from  his 
galley,  and  in  its  place  to  be  unfurled  the  banner  of  Castile.^ 

^  It  is  Voltaire's  reflection :  "II  semblait  que  les  Turques  exissent  gagn6 
la  bataille  de  L^pante."     Essais  sur  les  Mceurs,  chap.  160. 

^'  The  treaty  is  to  be  found  in  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  V. 
par.  I.  pp.  218,  219. 

^-  Resell,  Historia  del  Combate  Naval,  p.  149.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe  Se- 
gundo,  p.  747.  —  Torres  y  Aguilera,  Chronica,  fol.  95. 
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Such  was  the  end  of  the  Holy  League,  on  which  Pius  the 
Fifth  had  so  fully  relied  for  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
and  the  recovery  of  Palestine.  Pliilip  could  now  transfer 
the  war  to  the  quarter  he  had  preferred.  He  resolved,  ac- 
cordingly, to  send  an  expedition  to  the  Barbary  coast. 
Tunis  was  selected  as  the  place  of  attack,  —  a  thriving  city 
and  the  home  of  many  a  corsair  who  preyed  on  tiie  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean.  It  had  been  taken  by  Charles 
the  Fifth,  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1535,  but  had  since 
been  recovered  by  the  Moslems.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
still  retained  possession  of  the  strong  fortress  of  the  Goletta, 
which  overlooked  the  approaches  to  Tunis. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1574,  Don  John  left  the 
shores  of  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  consisting  of  about  a 
hundred  galleys,  and  nearly  as  many  smaller  vessels.  The 
number  of  his  troops  amounted  to  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand.^  The  story  of  the  campaign  is  a  short  one. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tunis  fled  from  the  city.  The 
few  who  remained  did  not  care  to  bring  the  war  on  their 
heads  by  offering  resistance  to  the  Spaniards.  Don  John, 
without  so  much  as  firing  a  shot,  marched  in  at  the  head 
of  his  battalions,  through  gates  flung  open  to  receive  him. 
He  found  an  ample  booty  awaiting  him,  —  near  fifty  pieces 
of  artillery,  with  ammunition  and  military  stores,  large 
quantities  of  grain,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  rich  silks 
and  brocades,  with  various  other  kind.s  of  costly  merchan- 
dise. The  troops  spent  more  than  a  week  in  sacking  the 
place.'*  They  gained,  in  short,  everything  —  but  glory; 
for  little  glory  was  to  be  gained  where  there  were  no  obsta- 
cles to  be  overcome. 

Don  John  gave  orders  that  no  injury  should  be  offered 
to  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  He  forbade  that  any 
should  be  made  slaves.  By  a  proclamation,  he  invited  all 
to  return  to  their  dwellings,  under  the  assurance  of  his 
protection.     In  one  particular  hi.s  conduct  was  remarkable. 

"  VandpHiammen,  Don  Juan  de  Au-stria,  fol.   172. 

**  Cabrera.  Filiix»  Srgundo,  p.  76.5.  —  Vandorhammen,  Don  .Iwan  de 
Austria,  fol.  174.  \7^.  — Torrr^  y  ARuiW-ra,  ("lironira,  fol.  10.3  et  .xpq. — 
Tlie  author  last  ritPil,  who  wa«  prpxt-nf  at  tin-  tupturt-  of  Tunis,  gives  a 
fearftd  picture  of  thr  rapacity  of  the  .soldierB. 
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Philip,  disgusted  with  the  expenses  to  which  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  castle  of  the  Goletta  annually  subjected  him, 
had  recommended,  if  not  positively  directed,  his  brother 
to  dismantle  the  place,  and  to  demolish  in  like  manner  the 
fortifications  of  Tunis. ^  Instead  of  heeding  these  instruc- 
tions, Don  John  no  sooner  saw  himself  in  possession  of  the 
capital,  than  he  commanded  the  Goletta  to  be  thoroughly 
repaired,  and  at  the  same  time  provided  for  the  erection  of 
a  strong  fortress  in  the  city.  This  work  he  committed  to 
an  Italian  engineer,  named  Cerbelloni,  a  knight  of  Malta, 
with  whom  he  left  eight  thousand  soldiers,  to  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  fort,  and  to  furnish  him  with  a 
garrison  to  defend  it. 

Don  John,  it  is  said,  had  been  urged  to  take  this  course 
by  his  secretary,  Juan  de  Soto,  a  man  of  aVjility  but  of  an 
intriguing  temper,  who  fostered  in  his  master  those  ambitious 
projects  which  had  been  encouraged,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Pius  the  Fifth.  No  more  eligible  spot  seemed  likely  to  pre- 
sent itself  for  the  seat  of  his  dominion  than  Tunis,  —  a 
flourishing  capital  surrounded  by  a  well-peopled  and  fruit- 
ful territory.  Philip  had  been  warned  of  the  unwholesome 
influence  exerted  by  De  Soto ;  and  he  now  sought  to  remove 
him  from  the  person  of  his  brother  by  giving  him  a  distinct 
position  in  the  arm}-,  and  by  sending  another  to  replace 
him  in  his  post  of  secretary.  The  person  thus  sent  was 
Juan  de  Escovedo.     But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  influence 


'-  The  Castilian  writers  generally  speak  of  it  as  the  peremptory  com- 
mand of  Philip.  Cabrera,  one  of  the  best  authorities,  tells  us:  "Mand6 
el  Key  Catolico  a  don  .luan  de  Austria  enplear  su  armada  en  la  conquista 
de  Tunez,  i  que  le  desmantelase,  i  la  Goleta."  But  soon  after  he  remarks  : 
"Olvadando  el  huen  acuerdo  del  Rev,  por  consejo  de  lisongeros  determin6 
de  conservar  la  ciudad."  (Filipe  Segundo,  pp.  7G3,  764.)  From  this 
qualified  language  we  may  infer  that  the  king  meant  to  give  his  brother 
his  decided  opinion,  not  amounting,  however,  to  .such  an  absolute  com- 
m^and  as  would  leave  him  no  power  to  exercise  hLs  discretion  in  the  matter. 
This  last  \'iew  is  made  the  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  in  the  following 
spring  a  correspondence  took  place  between  the  king  and  his  brother,  in 
which  the  former,  after  stating  the  arguments  both  for  preserving  and  for 
dismantling  the  fortress  of  Tunis,  concludes  by  referring  the  decision  of 
the  question  to  Don  John  himself.  "  Representadas  toda.s  estas  dlficul- 
tades,  manda  remitir  S.  M.  al  Senor  Don  Juan  que  el  tome  la  resolucion 
que  mas  convenga."     Documentos  In^ditos,  tom.  III.  p.  139. 
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which  Escovcdo  acqiiirod  over  the  young  prince  was  both 
greater  and  more  mischievous  than  that  of  his  predecessor; 
and  the  troubles  that  grew  out  of  this  new  intimacy  were 
destined,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  form  some  of  the 
darkest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  times. 

Having  provided  for  the  security  of  his  new  acquisition, 
and  received,  moreover,  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Biserta,  the  Spanish  commander  re- 
turned with  his  fleet  to  Sicily.  He  landed  at  Palermo, 
amidst  the  roaring  of  cannon,  the  shouts  of  the  populace, 
and  the  usual  rejoicings  that  announce  the  return  of  the 
victorious  commander.  He  did  not,  however,  prolong  his 
stay  in  Sicily.  After  dismissing  his  fleet,  he  proceeded  to 
Naples,  where  he  landed  about  the  middle  of  November. 
He  proposed  to  pass  the  winter  in  this  capital,  where  the 
delicious  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  women,  says  a  con- 
temporary chronicler,  had  the  attractions  for  him  that  be- 
longed naturally  to  his  age.'®  His  partiality  for  Naples 
was  amply  requited  by  the  inhabitants, — especially  that 
lovelier  portion  of  them  whose  smiles  were  the  well-prized 
guerdon  of  the  soldier.  If  his  brilliant  exterior  and  the 
charm  of  his  society  had  excited  their  admiration  when  he 
first  appeared  among  them  as  an  adventurer  in  the  path  of 
honor,  how  much  was  this  admiration  likely  to  be  increased 
when  he  returned  with  the  halo  of  glory  beaming  around 
his  brow,  as  the  successful  champion  of  Christendom? 

The  days  of  John  of  Austria  glided  merrily  along  in  the 
gay  capital  of  Southern  Italy.  But  we  should  wrong  him 
did  we  suppose  that  all  his  hours  were  passed  in  idle  dalliance. 
A  portion  of  each  day,  on  the  contrary,  was  set  apart  for 
study.  Another  part  was  given  to  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness. When  he  went  abroad,  he  affected  the  society  of 
men  flistinguished  for  their  science,  or  still  more  for  their 
knowledge  of  pul)lic  affairs.  In  his  intercourse  with  these 
persons  he  showed  dignity  of  demeanor  tempered  by  cour- 
tesy, while  his  conversation  revealed  those  lofty  aspirations 

*•  "Porque  la  K^'Htilrza  de  la  ticrra  i  dp  ]&h  rlama-s  on  hm  connervacion 
ai^radaba  a  hu  gallarda  rdad."  Cabrera,  Filipo  Spgiindo,  p.  TSri.  —  Also 
Vundcrhammen,   Don  Juan  d«'  .\u«tria,  fol.   170. 
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which  proved  that  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  a  higher 
eminence  than  any  he  had  yet  reached.  It  was  clear  to 
every  observer  that  ambition  was  the  moving  principle  of 
his  actions,  —  the  passion  to  which  every  other  passion, 
even  the  love  of  pleasure,  was  wholly  subordinate. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gayeties  of  Naples  his  thoughts  were 
intent  on  the  best  means  of  securing  his  African  empire. 
He  despatched  his  secretary,  Escovedo,  to  the  pope,  to 
solicit  his  good  offices  with  PhiUp.  Gregory  entertained 
the  same  friendly  feelings  for  Don  John  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  shown,  and  he  good-naturedly  acquiesced  in  his 
petition.  He  directed  his  nuncio  at  the  Castilian  court  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  suit  of  the  young  chief, 
and  to  assure  the  king  that  nothing  could  be  more  gratify- 
ing to  the  head  of  the  Church  than  to  see  so  worthy  a  recom- 
pense bestowed  on  one  who  had  rendered  such  signal  ser- 
vices to  Christendom.  Philip  received  the  communication 
in  the  most  gracious  manner.  He  was  grateful,  he  said,  for 
the  interest  which  the  pope  condescended  to  take  in  the 
fortunes  of  Don  John;  and  nothing,  certainly,  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  his  own  feelings  than  to  have  the  power 
to  reward  his  brother  according  to  his  deserts.  But  to  take 
any  steps  at  present  in  the  matter  would  be  premature. 
He  had  received  information  that  the  sultan  was  making 
extensive  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  Tunis.  Before 
giving  it  away,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  see  to  whom 
it  belonged. ^^ 

Philip's  information  was  correct.  No  sooner  had  Selim 
learned  the  fate  of  the  Barbary  capital,  than  he  made  pro- 
digious efforts  for  driving  the  Spaniards  from  their  con- 
quests. He  assembled  a  powerful  armament,  which  he 
placed  under  the  command  of  Uluch  Ali.  As  lord  of  Algiers, 
that  chief  had  a  particular  interest  in  preventing  any  Chris- 
tian power  from  planting  its  foot  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
own  dominions.  The  command  of  the  land  forces  was  given 
to  Sinan  Pasha,  Selim's  son-in-law. 

Early  in  July,  the  Ottoman  fleet  arrived  off  the  Barbary 

*' Ferreras,   Hist.   d'Espagne,   torn.  X.  p.   286.  —  Vanderhammen,   Don 
Juan  de  Austria,   fol.   178. 
Vol.  11  —  33 
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coast.  Tunis  offered  as  little  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the 
Moslems,  as  it  had  before  done  to  those  of  the  Christians. 
That  city  had  been  so  often  transferred  from  one  master 
to  another,  that  it  seemed  almost  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  inhabitants  to  whom  it  belonged.  But  the  Turks 
found  it  a  more  difficult  matter  to  reduce  the  castle  of  the 
Goletta  and  the  fort  raised  by  the  brave  engineer  Cerbelloni, 
now  well  advanced,  though  not  entirely  completed.  It 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  September,  after  an  incredible 
waste  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  and  the  exter- 
mination of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  garrisons,  that 
both  the  fortresses  surrendered.'* 

No  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  them,  than  the  Turkish 
commander  did  that  which  Philip  had  in  vain  wished  his 
brother  to  do.  He  razed  to  the  ground  the  fortress  of  the 
Goletta.  —  Thus  ended  the  campaign,  in  which  Spain,  be- 
sides her  recent  conquests,  saw  herself  stripped  of  the 
strong  castle  which  had  defied  every  assault  of  the  Moslems 
since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

One  may  naturally  ask.  Where  was  John  of  Austria  all 
this  time?  He  had  not  been  idle,  nor  had  he  remained  an 
indifferent  spectator  of  the  loss  of  the  place  he  had  so  gal- 
lantly won  for  Spain.  But  when  he  first  received  tidings  of 
the  presence  of  a  Turkish  fleet  before  Tunis,  he  was  absent 
on  a  mission  to  Genoa,  or  rather  to  its  neighborhood.  That 
republic  was  at  this  time  torn  by  factions  so  fierce,  that  it 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  civil  war.  The  mi.'^chief  threatened  to 
extend  even  more  widely,  as  the  neighboring  powers,  es- 
pecially France  anrl  Savoy,  prepared  to  take  part  in  the 
quarrel,  in  hopes  of  establishing  their  own  authority  in  the 
state.  At  length  Philip,  who  had  inherited  from  his  father 
the  somewhat  ill-defined  title  of  "  Protector  of  Genoa,"  was 
compelled  to  interpose  in  the  dispute.  It  was  on  this  mis- 
sion that  Don  John  was  .sent,  to  watch  more  nearly  the  rival 
factions.     It    was    not    till    after    this    domestic    broil    had 

*•  Torrrs  y  .AKuilrra,  Chronica,  fol.  116  et  seq.  —  Relacion  particular 
de  Don  .Juan  SanogrTa.  MS. 

Vanrlorhammfn  statos  the  Iohs  of  flip  Moslom.s  at  tliirty-thrcp  thou.<<and 
wlain.  (Don  .Juan  flo  .Austria,  fol.  189.)  Hut  the  arithmetic  of  the  Ca»- 
lilian  is  little  to  be  trusted  as  regard.s  the  infidel. 
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lasted  for  several  months,  that  the  prudent  policy  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  hostile  par- 
ties, and  thus  securing  the  republic  from  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war.  He  reaped  the  good  fruits  of  his  temperate  con- 
duct in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  authority  in  the  counsels 
of  the  republic,  thus  binding  to  himself  an  ally  whose  navy, 
in  time  of  war,  served  greatly  to  strengthen  his  maritime 
resources.^' 

While  detained  on  this  delicate  mission,  Don  John  did 
what  he  could  for  Tunis,  by  urging  the  viceroys  of  Sicily 
and  Naples  to  send  immediate  aid  to  the  beleaguered  gar- 
risons.''*' But  these  functionaries  seem  to  have  been  more 
interested  in  the  feuds  of  Genoa  than  in  the  fate  of  the 
African  colony.  Granvelle,  who  presided  over  Naples,  was 
even  said  to  be  so  jealous  of  the  rising  fame  of  John  of 
Austria,  as  not  to  be  unwilling  that  his  lofty  pretensions 
should  be  somewhat  humbled."  The  supplies  sent  were 
wholly  unequal  to  the  exigency. 

Don  John,  impatient  of  the  delay,  as  soon  as  he  could 
extricate  himself  from  the  troubles  of  Genoa,  sailed  for 
Naples,  and  thence  speedily  crossed  to  Sicily.  He  there 
made  every  effort  to  assemble  an  armament,  of  which  he 
prepared,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  to 
take  the  command  in  person.  But  nature,  no  less  than 
man,  was  against  him.  A  tempest  scattered  his  fleet;  and 
when  he  had  reassembled  it,  and  fairly  put  to  sea,  he  was 
baffled  by  contrary  winds,  and,  taking  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
boring port  of  Trapani,   was  detained  there  until  tidings 

**  For  a  brief  but  very  perspicuous  view  of  the  troubles  of  Genoa,  see 
San  Miguel,  Hist,  de  Filipe  Segundo,  (torn.  II.  cap.  36.)  The  care  of  this 
judicious  writer  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  contemporary  events  in  other 
countries,  as  they  bore  more  or  less  directly  on  Spain,  is  a  characteristic 
merit  of  his  historJ^ 

*<>  Torres  y  Aguilera,  Chronica,  fol.  113. 

*'  The  principal  cause  of  Granvelle '.s  coldness  to  Don  John,  as  we  are 
told  by  Cabrera,  (Filipe  Segundo,  p.  794,)  echoed,  as  usual,  by  Vander- 
hammen,  (Don  Juan  de  Austria,  fol.  184,)  was  envy  of  the  fame  which 
the  hero  of  Lepanto  had  gained  by  his  conquests  both  in  love  and  in  war. 
"La  causa  principal  era  el  poco  gusto  que  tenia  de  acudir  a  don  Juan,  invi- 
dioso  de  sus  favores  de  Marte  i  Venus."  Considering  the  cardinal's  profes- 
sion, he  would  seeni  to  have  had  no  right  to  envy  any  one's  success  in 
either  of  these  fields. 
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reached  him  of  the  fall  of  Tunis.  They  fell  heavily  on  his 
ear.  For  they  announced  to  him  that  all  his  bright  visions 
of  an  African  empire  had  vanished,  like  the  airy  fabric  of 
an  Eastern  tale.  All  tliat  remained  was  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  displeased  his  brother  by  his  scheme  of  an 
independent  sovereignty  and  by  his  omission  to  raze  thy 
fortress  of  the  Goletta,  the  unavailing  defence  of  which  had 
cost  the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  l)rave  countrymen. 

But  Don  John,  however  chagrined  by  the  tidings,  was  of 
too  elastic  a  temper  to  yield  to  despondency.  He  was  a 
knigiit-errant  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  He  still  clung 
as  fondly  as  ever  to  the  hope  of  one  day  carving  out  with 
his  good  sword  an  independent  dominion  for  himself.  His 
first  step,  he  considered,  was  to  make  his  peace  with  his 
brother.  Though  not  summoned  thither,  lie  resolved  to 
return  at  once  to  the  Castilian  court,  —  for  in  that  direc- 
tion, he  felt,  lay  the  true  road  to  preferment. 


BOOK  VI 

CHAPTER   I 

Domestic  Affairs  of  Spain 

Internal  Administration  of  Spain.  —  Absolute  Power  of  the  Crown.  — 
Royal  Councils.  —  Alva  and  Ruy  Gomez.  —  Espinosa.  —  Personal 
Habits  of  Philip.  —  Court  and  Nobles.  —  The  Cortes.  —  The  Guards  of 
Castile. 

Seventeen  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Philip  the  Second 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  —  a  period  long  enough 
to  disclose  the  poUcy  of  his  government,  longer,  indeed, 
than  that  of  the  entire  reigns  of  some  of  his  predecessors. 
In  the  previous  portion  of  this  work,  the  reader  has  been 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  foreign  relations  of  Spain,  and 
with  military  details.  It  is  now  time  to  pause,  and,  before 
plunging  anew  into  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  consider  the  internal  administration  of  the  country,  and 
the  character  and  policy  of  the  monarch  who  presided 
over  it. 

The  most  important  epoch  in  Castihan  history  since  the 
great  Saracen  invasion  in  the  eighth  century,  is  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  when  anarchy  was  succeeded  by  law, 
and  from  the  elements  of  chaos  arose  that  beautiful  fabric 
of  order  and  constitutional  liberty  which  promised  a  new 
era  for  the  nation.  In  the  assertion  of  her  rights,  Isabella, 
to  whom  this  revolution  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed,  was 
obliged  to  rely  on  the  support  of  the  people.  It  was  natural 
that  she  should  requite  their  services  by  aiding  them  in  the 
recovery  of  their  own  rights,  —  especially  of  those  which 
had  been  usurped  by  the  rapacious  nobles.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  obvious  policy  of  the  crown  to  humble  the  pride  of  the 
aristocracy  and  abate  their  arrogant  pretensions.  In  this 
it  was  so  well  supported  by  the  commons,  that  the  scheme 
perfectly  succeeded.     By  the  depression  of  the  privileged 
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classes  and  the  elevation  of  the  people,  the  different  orders 
were  brought  more  strictly  within  their  constitutional 
limits;  and  the  state  made  a  nearer  approach  to  a  well- 
balanced  limited  monarchy,  than  at  any  previous  period  of 
its  history. 

This  auspicious  revolution  was  soon,  alas !  to  be  followed 
by  another,  of  a  most  disastrous  kind.  Charles  the  Plfth, 
who  succeeded  his  grandfather  Ferdinand,  was  born  a 
foreigner,  —  and  a  foreigner  he  remained  through  his  whole 
life.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
Spaniards,  had  little  respect  for  their  institutions,  and  as 
little  love  for  the  nation.  He  continued  to  live  mostly 
abroad;  was  occupied  with  foreign  enterprises;  and  the 
only  people  whom  he  really  loved  were  those  of  the  Nether- 
lands, his  native  land.  The  Spaniards  requited  these  feel- 
ings of  indifference  in  full  measure.  They  felt  that  the 
glory  of  the  imperial  name  shed  no  lustre  upon  them.  Thus 
estranged  at  heart,  they  were  easily  provoked  to  insurrec- 
tion by  his  violation  of  their  rights.  The  insurrection  was 
a  failure;  and  the  blow  which  crushed  the  insurgents  on 
the  plains  of  Villalar,  deprived  them  for  ever  of  the  few 
liberties  which  they  had  been  permitted  to  retain.  They 
were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government,  and  were 
henceforth  summoned  to  the  cortes  only  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  heir  apparent,  or  to  furnish  subsidies  for  their  master. 
They  were  indeed  allowed  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
throne.  But  they  had  no  means  of  enforcing  redress;  for, 
with  the  cunning  policy  of  a  despot,  Charles  would  not 
receive  their  petitions  until  they  had  first  voted  the  supplies. 

The  nobles,  who  had  stood  by  their  master  in  the  struggle, 
fared  no  better.  They  found  too  late  how  short-sighted  was 
the  policy  which  had  led  them  to  put  their  faith  in  princes. 
Henceforth  they  could  not  be  said  to  form  a  necessary  part 
of  the  legislature.  For  as  they  insisted  on  their  right  to 
be  excused  from  l)earing  any  share  in  the  burdens  of  the 
state,  they  could  take  no  part  in  voting  the  supplies;  and 
as  this  was  almost  the  only  purpose  for  which  the  cortes 
was  convencfl,  their  presence  was  no  longer  required  in  it. 
Instead  of  the  powers  which  were  left  to  them  untouched 
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by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  they  were  now  amused  with 
high-sounding  and  empty  titles,  or  with  offices  about  the 
person  of  the  monarch.  In  this  way  they  gradually  sunk 
into  the  unsubstantial  though  glittering  pageant  of  a  court. 
Meanwhile  the  government  of  Castile,  assuming  the  powers 
of  both  making  the  laws  and  enforcing  their  execution,  be- 
came in  its  essential  attributes  nearly  as  absolute  as  that 
of  Turkey. 

Such  was  the  gigantic  despotism  which,  on  the  death  of 
Charles,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Phihp  the  Second.  The 
son  had  many  qualities  in  common  with  his  father.  But 
among  these  was  not  that  restless  ambition  of  foreign  con- 
quest, which  was  ever  goading  the  emperor.  Nor  was  he, 
Uke  his  father,  urged  by  the  love  of  glory  to  military  achieve- 
ment. He  was  of  too  sluggish  a  nature  to  embark  readily 
in  great  enterprises.  He  was  capable  of  much  labor;  but 
it  was  of  that  sedentary  kind  which  belongs  to  the  cabinet 
rather  than  the  camp.  His  tendencies  were  naturally 
pacific;  and  up  to  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
he  had  engaged  in  no  wars  but  those  into  which  he  had 
been  drawn  by  the  revolt  of  his  vassals,  as  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  Granada,  or  those  forced  on  him  by  circumstances 
beyond  his  control.  Such  was  the  war  which  he  had  carried 
on  with  the  pope  and  the  French  monarchy  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign. 

But  while  less  ambitious  than  Charles  of  foreign  acquisi- 
tions, Philip  was  full  as  tenacious  of  the  possessions  and 
power  which  had  come  to  him  by  inheritance.  Nor  was  it 
likely  that  the  regal  prerogative  would  suffer  any  diminu- 
tion in  his  reign,  or  that  the  nobles  or  commons  would  be 
allowed  to  retrieve  any  of  the  immunities  which  they  had 
lost  under  his  predecessors. 

Philip  understood  the  character  of  his  countrymen  better 
than  his  father  had  done.  A  Spaniard  by  birth,  he  was,  as 
I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark,  a  Spaniard 
in  his  whole  nature.  His  tastes,  his  habits,  his  prejudices, 
were  all  Spanish.  His  policy  was  directed  solely  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  Spain.  The  distant  races  whom  he 
governed  were  all  strangers  to  him.     With  a  few  exceptions 
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Spaniards  were  tlic  only  persons  he  placed  in  offices  of 
(rust.  His  C'astilian  countrymen  saw  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction that  they  had  a  native  prince  on  the  throne,  who 
identified  his  own  interests  with  theirs.  They  contrasted 
this  conduct  with  that  of  his  father,  and  requited  it  with  a 
devotion  such  as  they  had  shown  to  few  of  his  predecessors. 
They  not  only  held  him  in  reverence,  says  the  Venetian 
minister,  Contarini,  but  respected  his  laws,  as  something 
sacred  and  inviolable.'  It  was  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands who  rose  up  against  him.  For  similar  reasons  it 
fared  just  the  opposite  with  Charles.  His  Flemish  coun- 
trymen remained  loyal  to  the  last.  It  was  his  Castilian 
subjects  who  were  driven  to  rebellion. 

Though  tenacious  of  power,  Philip  had  not  the  secret 
consciousness  of  strength  wliich  enabled  his  father,  unaided 
as  it  were,  to  bear  up  so  long  under  the  burden  of  empire. 
The  habitual  caution  of  the  son  made  him  averse  to  taking 
any  step  of  importance  without  first  ascertaining  the  opin- 
ions of  others.  Yet  he  was  not  willing,  like  his  ancestor, 
the  good  Queen  Isabella,  to  invoke  the  cooperation  of  the 
cortes,  and  thus  awaken  the  consciousness  of  power  in  an 
arm  of  the  government  which  had  been  so  long  smitten 
with  paralysis.  Such  an  expedient  was  fraught  with  too 
much  danger.  He  found  a  substitute  in  the  several  councils, 
the  members  of  which,  appointed  by  the  crown  and  remov- 
able at  its  pleasure,  were  pledged  to  the  support  of  the 
prerogative. 

Fnder  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  there  had  been  a  complete 
reorganization  of  these  councils.  Their  number  was  in- 
creased under  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  suit  the  increased  extent 
of  the  empire.  It  was  still  further  enlarged  by  Philip.' 
I'nder  liim  there  were  no  less  than  eleven  councils,  among 
which  may  be  particularly  noticed  those  of  war,  of  finance, 
of  justice,  and  of  state.'     Of  these  various  bodies  the  council 

'  "Que«ta  oppinionp,  chc  di  liii  si  hh,  rondp  Ic  sue  Icggi  piii  sacrosancte 
et   inviolahili. "     Rrlnzinnp  rli  Cont.irini,   MS. 

*  A  manti«<rript,  rntitlrrl  "Orifjrn  dr  Inn  Cnnsrjnx,"  without  date  or  the 
name  of  tho  author,  in  thr  library  of  Sir  Thonia.'<  Phillif>s,  gives  a  minute 
account  of  the  various  rouiirils  imdrr  "hilip  the  Serorul. 

*  "Sono  XI;    il  ron.«iplio  dell' Indie, Castiglia,  d' Aragona,  d '  inquisitione, 
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of  state,  charged  with  the  most  important  concerns  of  the 
monarchy,  was  held  in  highest  consideration.  The  number 
of  its  members  varied.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
it  amounted  to  sixteen.*  But  the  weight  of  the  business 
devolved  on  less  than  half  that  number.  It  was  composed 
of  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen.  Among  the  latter  were 
some  eminent  jurists.  A  sprinkling  of  men  of  the  robe,  in- 
deed, was  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  councils.  Philip 
imitated  in  this  the  policy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who 
thus  intended  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  great  lords,  and  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  loyal  militia,  whose  services  would 
be  of  no  little  advantage  in  maintaining  the  prerogative. 

Among  the  members  of  the  council  of  state,  two  may  be 
particularly  noticed  for  their  preeminence  in  that  body. 
These  were  the  duke  of  Alva  and  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva, 
prince  of  Eboli.  With  the  former  the  reader  is  well  ac- 
quainted. His  great  talents,  his  ample  experience  both  in 
ci\-il  and  military  life,  his  iron  will  and  the  fearlessness  with 
which  he  asserted  it,  even  his  stern  and  overbearing  man- 
ner, which  seemed  to  proclaim  his  own  superiority,  all 
marked  him  out  as  the  leader  of  a  party. 

The  emperor  appears  to  have  feared  the  ascendency 
which  Alva  might  one  day  acquire  over  Philip.  "The 
duke,"  wrote  Charles  to  his  son  in  a  letter  before  cited, 
"is  the  ablest  statesman  and  the  best  soldier  I  have  in  my 
dominions.  Consult  him,  above  all,  in  military  affairs. 
Bur  do  not  depend  -on  him  entirely  in  these  or  any  other 
matters.  Depend  on  no  one  but  yourself."  The  advice  was 
good;  and  Philip  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  it.  Though  al- 
w^ays  seeking  the  opinions  of  others,  it  was  the  better  to 
form  his  own.  He  was  too  jealous  of  power  to  submit  to 
the  control,  even  to  the  guidance,  of  another.  With  all 
his  deference  to  Alva,  on  whose  services  he  set  the  greatest 
value,  the  king  seems  to  have  shown  him  but  little  of  that  per- 
sonal attachment  which  he  evinced  for  his  rival,  Ruy  Gomez. 

di  camera,  dell'  ordini,  di  guerra,  di  hazzienda,  di  giustizia,  d'  Italia,  et  di 
stato."  Sommario  del'  ordine  che  si  tiene  alia  corte  di  Spagna  circa  il 
governo  delli  stati  del  R6  Catholico,  MS. 

*  Ibid.     The  date  of  this  manuscript  is  1570. 
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This  nobleman  was  descended  from  an  ancient  house  in 
Portugal,  a  branch  of  which  had  been  transplanted  to 
Castile.  He  had  been  early  received  as  a  page  in  the  im- 
perial household,  where,  though  he  was  several  years  older 
than  Philip,  his  amiable  temper,  his  engaging  manners, 
and,  above  all,  that  tact  which  made  his  fortune  in  later 
life,  soon  rendered  him  the  prince's  favorite.  An  anecdote 
is  reported  of  him  at  this  time,  which,  however  difficult  to 
credit,  rests  on  respectable  authority.  While  engaged  in 
their  sports,  the  page  accidentally  struck  the  prince.  The 
emperor,  greatly  incensed,  and  conceiving  that  such  an 
indignity  to  the  heir  apparent  was  to  be  effaced  only  by 
the  blood  of  the  offender,  condemned  the  unhappy  youth 
to  lose  his  life.  The  tears  and  entreaties  of  Philip  at  length 
so  far  softened  the  heart  of  his  father,  that  he  consented  to 
commute  the  punishment  of  death  for  exile.  Indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  Charles  had  ever  really  intended  to 
carry  his  cruel  sentence  into  execution.  The  exile  was  of 
no  long  duration.  The  society  of  Gomez  had  become  in- 
dispensable to  the  prince,  who,  pining  under  the  separation, 
at  length  prevailed  on  his  father  to  recall  the  young  noble, 
and  reinstate  him  in  his  former  situation  in  the  palace. ° 

The  regard  of  Philip,  who  was  not  of  a  fickle  disposition, 
seemed  to  increase  with  years.  We  find  Iluy  Gomez  one  of 
the  brilliant  suite  who  accompanied  him  to  London  on 
his  visit  there  to  wed  the  English  queen.  After  the  em- 
peror's abdication,  Ruy  Gomez  continued  to  occupy  a 
distinguished  place  in  Philip's  household,  as  first  gentle- 
man of  the  bedchamber.  By  virtue  of  this  office  he  was 
required  to  attend  his  master  both  at  his  rising  and  his 
going  to  rest.  His  situation  gave  him  ready  access  at  all 
hours  to  the  royal  person.  It  was  soon  understood  that 
there  was  no  one  in  the  court  who  exercised  a  more  important 
influence  over  the  monarch;  and  he  naturally  became  the 
channel  through  which  applicants  for  favors  sought  to  prefer 
their  petitions." 

•  Rrlazione  di    Badocr,   MS. 

•  In.Htrad  of  "  R(iy  Gomez,"  Badoer  t^'lls  ufl  they  punningly  Ravo  liim 
the   title  of   "  Rey   CJomez,"    to  denote   his   influence   over   the   kinp.      "II 
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Meanwhile  the  most  substantial  honors  were  liberally 
bestowed  on  him.  He  was  created  duke  of  Pastrana,  with 
an  income  of  twenty-five  thousand  crowns,  —  a  large 
revenue,  considering  the  value  of  money  in  that  day.  The 
title  of  Pastrana  was  subsequently  merged  in  that  of  Eboli, 
by  which  he  has  continued  to  be  known.  It  was  derived 
from  his  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Eboli,  Anna  de 
Mendoza,  a  lady  much  younger  than  he,  and,  though  blind 
of  one  eye,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  no  less  than  her  wit. 
She  was  yet  more  celebrated  for  her  gallantries,  and  for 
the  tragic  results  to  which  they  led,  —  a  subject  closely 
connected  with  the  personal  history  of  Philip,  to  which  I 
shall  return  hereafter. 

Among  his  other  dignities  Ruy  Gomez  was  made  a  member 
of  the  council  of  state,  in  which  body  he  exercised  an  in- 
fluence not  inferior,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  that  of  any 
of  his  associates.  His  head  was  not  turned  by  his  pros- 
perity. He  did  not,  like  many  a  favorite  before  him,  dis- 
play his  full-blown  fortunes  in  the  eye  of  the  world;  nor, 
though  he  maintained  a  state  suited  to  his  station,  did  he, 
like  Wolsey,  excite  the  jealousy  of  his  master  by  a  mag- 
nificence in  his  way  of  hving  that  eclipsed  the  splendors  of 
royalty.  Far  from  showing  arrogance  to  his  inferiors,  he 
was  affable  to  all,  did  what  he  could  to  serve  their  interests 
with  the  king,  and  magnanimously  spoke  of  his  rivals  in 
terms  of  praise.  By  this  way  of  proceeding  he  enjoyed  the 
good  fortune,  rare  for  a  favorite,  of  being  both  caressed  by 
his  sovereign  and  beloved  by  the  people.^ 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Ruy  Gomez  had  the  moral 
courage  to  resist  the  evil  tendency  of  Philip's  policy,  still 
less  that  he  ventured  to  open  the  monarch's  eyes  to  his 
errors.     He  had  too  keen  a  regard  to  his  own  interests  to 

titolo  principal  che  gli  vien  dato  6  di  Rev  Gomez  e  non  Ruy  Gomez,  perche 
pare  che  non  sia  state  mai  alcun  private  con  principe  del  mondo  di  tanta 
autoritll  e  cosi  stimato  dal  signor  suo  come  egli  e  da  questa  Maesta. ' '  Re- 
lazione,   MS. 

^  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segimdo,  pp.  712,  713. 

Cabrera  has  given  us,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  tenth  book  of  his  his- 
tory, a  finished  portrait  of  Ruy  Gomez,  which  for  the  niceness  of  its  dis- 
crimination, and  the  felicity  of  its  language,  may  compare  with  the  best 
compositions  of  the  Castilian  chroniclers. 
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attempt  this.  He  may  have  thought,  probably  with  some 
reason,  that  such  a  course  would  avail  little  with  the  king, 
and  would  bring  ruin  on  himself.  His  life  was  passed  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  court,  and  he  had  imbibed  its  selfish 
spirit.  He  had  profoundly  studied  the  character  of  his 
master,  and  he  accommodated  himself  to  all  his  humors 
with  an  obsequiousness  which  docs  little  honor  to  his  memory. 
The  duke  of  Alva,  who  hated  him  with  all  the  hatred  of  a 
rival,  speaking  of  him  after  his  death,  remarked:  'Ruy 
Gomez,  though  not  the  greatest  statesman  that  ever  lived, 
was  such  a  master  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Inimors  and  dis- 
positions of  kings,  that  we  were  all  of  us  fools  in  compari- 
son." » 

Yet  the  influence  of  the  favorite  was,  on  the  whole,  good. 
He  was  humane  and  liberal  in  his  temper,  and  inclined  to 
peace,  —  virtues  which  were  not  too  common  in  that  iron 
age,  and  which  in  the  council  served  much  to  counteract 
the  stern  policy  of  Alva.  Persons  of  a  generous  natiu-e 
ranged  themselves  under  him  as  their  leader.  When  John 
of  Austria  came  to  court,  his  liberal  spirit  prompted  him  at 
once  to  lean  on  Ruy  Gomez  as  his  friend  and  counsellor. 
The  correspondence  which  passed  between  them  when  the 
young  soldier  was  on  his  campaigns,  in  which  he  addressed 
the  favorite  by  the  epithet  of  "father,"  confessing  his 
errors  to  him  and  soliciting  his  advice,  is  honorable  to 
both. 

The  historian  Cabrera,  who  had  often  seen  him,  sums  up 
the  character  of  Ruy  Gomez  by  saying:  "He  was  the  first 
pilot  who  in  these  stormy  seas  both  lived  and  died  secure, 
always  contriving  to  gain  a  safe  port."  "  His  death  took 
place  in  July,  1573.  "  Living,"  adds  the  writer,  in  his 
peculiar  style,  "he  preserved  the  favor  of  his  sovereign. 
Dead,  he  was  mourned  by  him,  —  and  by  the  whole  nation, 

•  "El  sefior  Ruy  Gomez  no  fii*'-  (\o  los  mayorefl  con.'»rjpros  f|ur  ha  habido, 
ppro  flrl  humor  y  natural  <lc  los  royrs  lo  roconozro  por  fan  i;ran  marsfro, 
rjiio  tofios  los  <nio  por  a'pii  flrntro  anclamo8  trnomos  la  raboza  flonflr  prnsa- 
mo«  rjup  traonuw  los  pirs. "  Bormudrz  do  ("astro,  Antonio  Pprrz,  (Ma- 
drid.   1841.)    p.   ■2H. 

*  "  P'lic  Rui  (iomrz  o\  primrro  piloto  que  vn  trabajo.s  tan  grandf^  vivid 
y  murid  seguro,  tomando  sirnprc  cl  mrjor  puerto."     Cabrera,  p.  713. 
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which  kept  him  in  its  recollection  as  the  pattern  of  loyal 
vassals  and  prudent  favorites."  ^" 

Besides  the  two  leaders  in  the  council,  there  were  two 
others  who  deserve  to  be  noticed.  One  of  these  was  Figu- 
eroa,  count,  afterwards  created  by  PhiHp  duke,  of  Feria, 
a  grandee  of  Spain.  He  was  one  of  those  who  accom- 
panied the  king  on  his  first  visit  to  England.  He  there 
married  a  lady  of  rank,  and,  as  the  reader  may  remember, 
afterwards  represented  his  master  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth. 
He  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  enriched  by  that  kind  of 
practical  knowledge  which  he  had  gained  from  foreign 
travel  and  a  famiharity  with  courts.  He  lived  magnifi- 
cently, somewhat  encumbering  his  large  estates  indeed  by 
his  profusion.  His  person  was  handsome ;  and  his  courteous 
and  polished  manners  made  him  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
ornaments  of  the  royal  circle.  He  had  a  truly  chivalrous 
sense  of  honor,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  king,  who 
placed  him  near  his  person  as  captain  of  his  Spanish  guard. 
Feria  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Ruy  Gomez;  and  the  long 
friendship  that  subsisted  between  the  two  nobles  seems 
never  to  have  been  clouded  by  those  feelings  of  envy  and 
jealousy  which  so  often  arise  between  rivals  contending  for 
the  smiles  of  their  sovereign. 

The  other  member  of  the  council  of  state  was  a  person  of 
still  more  importance.  This  was  the  Cardinal  Espinosa, 
who,  though  an  ecclesiastic,  possessed  such  an  acquaintance 
with  affairs  as  belonged  to  few  laymen.  Phihp's  eye  readily 
discovered  his  uncommon  qualities,  and  he  heaped  upon  him 
offices  in  rapid  succession,  any  one  of  which  might  well 
have  engrossed  his  time.  But  Espinosa  was  as  fond  of 
labor  as  most  men  are  of  ease;  and  in  every  situation  he 
not  only  performed  his  own  share  of  the  work,  but  very 
often  that  of  his  associates.  He  was  made  president  of  the 
council  of  Castile,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Indies,  and  finally 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  He  was  inquisitor-general, 
sat  in  the  royal  chancery  of  Seville,  and  held  the  bishopric  of 

10  "Vivo  conservd  la  gracia  de  su  Rev,  muerto  le  doli6  su  falta,  i  la  Uord 
su  Reyno,  que  en  su  memoria  le  k  conservado  para  exemplo  de  fieles 
vasallos  i  prudentes  privados  de  los  mayores  Principes.'.'     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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Siguenga,  one  of  the  richest  sees  in  the  kingdom.  To  crown 
the  whole,  in  1568,  Pius  the  Fifth,  on  the  appHcation  of 
PhiHp,  gave  him  a  cardinal's  hat.  The  king  seems  to  have 
taken  the  greater  pleaaure  in  this  rapid  elevation  of  E^pinosa, 
that  he  sprung  from  a  comparatively  humble  condition,  and 
thus  the  height  to  whicii  he  raised  him  served  the  more 
keenly  to  mortify  the  nobles. 

But  the  cardinal,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  those  who 
have  suddenly  risen  to  greatness,  did  not  bear  his  honors 
meekly.  His  love  of  power  was  insatiable;  and  when  an 
office  became  vacant  in  any  of  his  own  departments,  he  was 
prompt  to  secure  it  for  one  of  his  dependents.  An  anecdote 
is  told  in  relation  to  a  place  in  the  chancery  of  Granada, 
which  had  become  open  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent. 
As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Madrid,  Hernandez  de  C6rdova, 
the  royal  equerry,  made  application  to  the  king  for  it.  Philip 
answered  that  he  was  too  late,  that  the  place  had  been  al- 
ready given  away.  "  How  am  I  to  understand  your  maj- 
esty?" said  the  petitioner.  "The  tidings  were  brought  to 
me  by  a  courier,  the  moment  at  which  the  post  became 
vacant;  and  no  one  could  have  brought  them  sooner  un- 
less he  had  wings."  "That  may  be,"  said  the  monarch; 
"but  I  have  just  given  the  place  to  another,  whom  the 
cardinal  recommended  to  me  as  I  was  leaving  the  council."  " 

Hspinosa,  says  a  contemporary,  was  a  man  of  noble 
presence.  He  had  the  air  of  one  born  to  command.  His 
haughty  bearing,  however,  did  little  for  him  with  the  more 
humble  suitors,  and  disgusted  the  great  lords,  who  looked 
down  with  contempt  on  his  lowly  origin.  They  complained 
to  the  king  of  his  intolerable  arrogance;  and  the  king  was 
not  unwilling  to  receive  their  charges  jigainst  iiim.  In  fact, 
he  iiad  himself  grown  to  be  displeased  with  his  minister's 
presumption.  He  was  weary  of  the  deference  which,  now 
that  Espinosa  had  become  a  cardinal,  he  felt  obliged  to  pay 
him;  of  coming  forward  to  receive  him  when  he  entered  the 
room;  of  taking  off  his  cap  to  the  churchman,  and  giving 
him  a  seat  as  high  as  his  own;    finally,  of  allowing  him  to 

"  "PuwIp  8or,  ppro  p1  Cardonal  Enpinrwia  me  consult^  en  salienclo  del 
no  .xpjo,  i  provof  la  placja."     Ibid.,  p.  700. 
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interfere  in  all  appointments  to  office.  It  seemed  incredible, 
says  the  historian,  that  a  prince  so  jealous  of  his  prerogatives 
should  have  submitted  to  all  this  so  long.^^  Philip  was 
now  determined  to  submit  to  it  no  longer;  but  to  tumble 
from  its  pride  of  place  the  idol  which  he  had  raised  with  his 
own  hands. 

He  was  slow  in  betraying  his  intention,  by  word  or  act, 
to  the  courtiers,  still  more  to  the  unfortunate  minister,  who 
continued  to  show  the  same  security  and  confidence  as  if 
he  were  treading  the  solid  ground,  instead  of  the  crust  of  a 
volcano. 

At  length  an  opportunity  offered  when  Espinosa,  in  a 
discussion  respecting  the  affairs  of  Flanders,  made  a  state- 
ment which  the  king  deemed  not  entirely  conformable  to 
truth.  Philip  at  once  broke  in  upon  the  discourse  with  an 
appearance  of  great  indignation,  and  charged  the  minister 
with  falsehood.  The  blow  was  the  more  effectual,  coming 
from  one  who  had  been  scarcely  ever  known  to  give  way  to 
passion."  The  cardinal  was  stunned  by  it.  He  at  once 
saw  his  ruin,  and  the  vision  of  glory  vanished  for  ever.  He 
withdrew,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  his  house.  There  he 
soon  took  10  his  bed;  and  in  a  short  time,  in  September, 
1572,  he  breathed  his  last.  His  fate  was  that  of  more  than 
one  minister  whose  head  had  been  made  giddy  by  the  height 
to  which  he  had  climbed." 

The  council  of  state,  under  its  two  great  leaders,  Alva  and 
Ruy  Gomez,  was  sure  to  be  divided  on  every  question  of 
impt-rtance.  This  was  a  fruitful  source  of  embarrassment, 
and,  to  private  suitors  especially,  occasioned  infinite  delay. 
Such  was  the  hostility  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  that, 
if  an  applicant  for  favor  secured  the  good-will  of  one  of  the 
chiefs,  he  was  very  certain  to  encounter  the  ill-will  of  the 

*2  "Que  en  principe  tan  zeloso  de  su  immunidad  i  oficio  parecid  increible 
su  tolerancia  hasta  alii."     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

'^  The  anon\Tnous  author  of  a  contemporary  relation  speaks  of  the  king 
as  a  person  little  subject  to  passions  of  any  kind.  The  language  is  strik- 
ing:  "E  questo  Re  poco  soggetto  alle  pasioni,  venga  ci6,  o  per  inclina- 
zione  naturale,  o  per  costume ;  e  quasi  non  appariscono  in  lui  i  primi  movi- 
menti  ne  dell'  allegrezza,  ne  del  dolore,  ne  dell'  ira  ancora."     MS. 

'■•  "El  Rey  le  hablo  tan  asperamente  sobre  el  afinar  una  verdad,  que  le 
mat6  brev^emente, "  says  Cabrera  emphatically.     Fihpe  Segundo,   p.  699. 
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other.'^  He  was  a  skilful  pilot  who  in  such  cross  seas  could 
keep  his  course. 

Yet  the  existence  of  these  divisions  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  discouraged  by  Philip,  who  saw  in  them  only 
the  natural  consequence  of  a  rivalry  for  his  favor.  They 
gave  him,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  seeing  every  question 
of  moment  well  canvassed,  and,  by  furnishing  him  with  the 
opposite  opinions  of  his  councillors,  enabled  him  the  more 
accurately  to  form  his  own.  In  the  mean  tinu\,  the  value 
which  he  set  on  both  the  great  chiefs  made  him  careful  not 
to  disgust  either  by  any  show  of  preference  for  his  rival. 
He  held  the  balance  adroitly  between  them;  and  if  on  any 
occasion  he  bestowed  a  mark  of  his  favor  on  the  one,  it  was 
usually  followed  by  some  equivalent  to  the  other.*"  Thus, 
for  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  reign,  their  influence  may 
be  said  to  have  been  pretty  equally  exerted.  Then  came 
the  memorable  discussion  respecting  the  royal  visit  to  the 
Netherlands.  Alva,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  Philip  should  send  an  army  to  punish  the 
refractory  and  bring  the  country  to  obedience,  when  the 
king  might  visit  it  with  safety  to  his  own  person.  Ruy 
(iomez,  on  the  other  hand,  reconmiended  that  I'hilip  should 
go  at  once,  without  an  army,  and  by  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures  win  the  malecontents  back  to  their  allegiance. 
Each  advised  the  course  most  congenial  to  his  own  temper, 
and  the  one,  moreover,  which  wouUl  have  required  the  aid 
of  his  own  services  to  carry  it  into  execution,  rnfortunately, 
the  violent  mea.sures  of  Alva  were  more  congenial  to  the  stern 
temper  of  the  king,  and  the  duke  was  sent  at  the  head  of  his 
battalions. 

But  if  .^Iva  thus  gained  the  victory,  it  was  Ruy  Ciomez 
who  reaped  the  fruits  of  it.  Left  without  a  rival  in  the 
council,  his  influence  became  predominant  over  every  other. 

i»  "Perch^  clii  \  ikiIp  il  favore  del  dura  d'  Alva  porde  qiiollo  di  Ruy  Go- 
moz.  r  rlii  rerra  il  favore  di  Ruy  (Jomez,  ncdi  lia  (|Uollo  del  dura  d'  Alva." 
Hflazionc  <lf  Soriano,    MS. 

'•  Hankc  has  Kiven  Home  pertinent  examples  of  this  in  an  inftTesting 
Hketch  whieh  he  has  pn-sented  of  thi-  relative  positions  of  these  two  states- 
men in  the  cabinet  uf  Philip.  OttomuD  aud  ISpaaiiih  Empires,  (Ktig.  trans.,) 
p.  3S. 
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It  became  still  more  firmly  established,  as  the  result  showed 
that  his  rival's  mission  was  a  failure.  So  it  continued,  after 
Alva's  return,  till  the  favorite's  death.  Even  then  his  well- 
organized  party  was  so  deeply  rooted,  that  for  several  years 
longer  it  maintained  an  ascendency  in  the  cabinet,  while 
the  duke  languished  in  disgrace. 

Philip,  unlike  most  of  his  predecessors,  rarely  took  his 
seat  in  the  council  of  state.  It  was  his  maxim  that  his 
ministers  would  more  freely  discuss  measures  in  the  absence 
of  their  master  than  when  he  was  there  to  overawe  them. 
The  course  he  adopted  was  for  a  consulta,  or  a  committee  of 
two  or  three  members,  to  wait  on  him  in  his  cabinet,  and 
report  to  him  the  proceedings  of  the  council. ^^  He  more 
commonly,  especially  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  preferred 
to  receive  a  full  report  of  the  discussion,  WTitten  so  as  to 
leave  an  ample  margin  for  his  own  commentaries.  These 
were  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  were  so 
minute  as  usually  to  cover  several  sheets  of  paper.  Philip 
had  a  reserved  and  unsocial  temper.  He  preferred  to  work 
alone,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  closet,  rather  than  in  the  presence 
of  others.  This  may  explain  the  reason,  in  part,  why  he 
seemed  so  much  to  prefer  writing  to  talking.  Even  with 
liis  private  secretaries,  who  were  always  near  at  hand,  he 
chose  to  communicate  by  writing;  and  they  had  as  large 
a  mass  of  his  autograph  notes  in  their  possession,  as  if  the 
correspondence  had  been  carried  on  from  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  1**  His  thoughts  too  —  at  any  rate  his  words 
—  came  slowly ;  and  by  writing  he  gained  time  for  the 
utterance  of  them. 

Philip  has  been  accused  of  indolence.  As  far  as  the  body 
was  concerned,  such  an  accusation  was  well  founded.  Even 
when  young,  he  had  no  fondness,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the 
robust  and  chivalrous  sports  of  the  age.  He  never,  hke 
liis  father,  conducted  military  expeditions  in  person.  He 
thought  it  wiser  to  follow  the  example  of  his  great-grand- 

"  "Non  si  trova  mai  S.  M.  presente  alle  deliberation!  ne  i  consigli,  ma 
deliberato  chiama  una  delle  tre  consulte  .  .  .  alia  qual  sempre  si  ritrova, 
onde  sono  lette  le  rLsolutioni  del  consiglio."     Relazione  di  Tiepolo,  MS. 

'=  Ranke,  Ottoman  and  Spanish  Empires,  p.  32. 
Vol.  11  —  34 
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father,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  stayed  at  home  and 
sent  liis  generals  to  command  his  armies.  As  little  did  he 
like  to  travel,  —  forming  too  in  this  respect  a  great  contrast 
to  the  emperor.  He  had  been  years  on  the  throne  before 
he  made  a  visit  to  his  great  southern  capital,  Seville.  It 
was  a  matter  of  complaint  in  cortes  that  he  thus  withdrew 
himself  from  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  The  only  sport  he 
cared  for  —  not  by  any  means  to  excess  —  was  shooting 
with  his  gun  or  his  crossbow  such  game  as  he  could  find  in 
liis  own  grounds  at  the  Wood  of  Segovia,  or  Aranjuez,  or 
some  other  of  his  pleasant  country  seats,  none  of  them  at 
a  great  distance  from  Madrid. 

On  a  visit  to  such  places  he  would  take  with  him  as  large 
a  heap  of  papers  as  if  he  were  a  poor  clerk,  earning  his  bread ; 
and  after  the  fatigues  of  the  chase,  he  would  retire  to  his 
cabinet  and  refresh  himself  with  his  despatches."  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  great  mistake  to  charge  him  with  sluggishness 
of  mind.  He  was  content  to  toil  for  hours,  and  long  into 
the  night,  at  his  solitary  labors.^"  No  expression  of  weari- 
ness or  of  impatience  was  known  to  escape  him.  A  charac- 
teristic anecdote  is  told  of  him  in  regard  to  this.  Having 
written  a  despatch,  late  at  night,  to  be  sent  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  he  handed  it  to  his  secretary  to  throw  some 
sand  over  it.  This  functionary,  who  happened  to  be  dozing, 
suddenly  roused  himself,  and,  snatching  up  the  inkstand, 
emptied  it  on  the  paper.  The  king,  coolly  remarking  that 
"it  would  have  been  better  to  use  the  sand,"  set  himself 
down,  without  any  complaint,  to  rewrite  the  whole  of  the 
letter.''     A  prince  so  much  addicted  to  the  pen,  we  may 

"  "  Kl  dia  que  iva  &  ca<;a  bolvia  ron  ansia-s  do  bolvor  al  trabajo,  como 
un  oficial  pobre  que  huviera  <1<'  ^anar  la  roniida  con  ello."  Lo.h  Oichos 
y  Horlu)s  del  Roy  Phclipe  II.,  (Brussela-s,  1666,)  p.  214.  —See  also  Rela- 
zione  di  Pij^afetta,  M.S. 

'^  Hclazione  di  Vandramino,   MS.  —  Rrlaziono  di  Contarini,  MS. 

"  Di.strihuia  la-s  horos  del  dia,  se  purdf  decir,  tofla-s  i-n  los  ne^ocios, 
quando  yo  lo  conocf ;  porf)ue  aunque  la.s  tonia  df  OQio  li  ocupacionos  for- 
90saA  de  su  persona,  las  Ra-stava  ron  talcs  rriados  elef^idos  tan  A  propo- 
sito  que  quanto  hablava  venia  i\  sor  informarse  rnurlio,  <le»ranso  pn  lo  que 
k  otro  rostara  nota  y  fatiRa."  MS.  Anon.,  in  the  Library  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burtjundv. 

"  Dicho."}  y  Ilechos  de  Phelipe  II.,  pp.  339,  340. 
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well  believe,  must  have  left  a  large  amount  of  autograph 
materials  behind  him.  Few  monarchs,  in  point  of  fact, 
have  done  so  much  in  this  way  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
their  reigns.  Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  the  historian 
who  was  to  profit  by  it,  if  the  royal  composition  had  been 
somewhat  less  diffuse  and  the  handwriting  somewhat  more 
legible. 

Philip  was  an  economist  of  time,  and  regulated  the  dis- 
tribution of  it  with  great  precision.  In  the  morning,  he 
gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors.  He  afterwards 
heard  mass.  After  mass  came  dinner,  in  his  father's  fashion. 
But  dinner  was  not  an  affair  with  Philip  of  so  much  moment 
as  it  was  with  Charles.  He  was  exceedingly  temperate  both 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  not  unfrequently  had  his  phy- 
sician at  his  side,  to  warn  him  against  any  provocative  of 
the  gout,  —  the  hereditary  disease  which  at  a  very  early 
period  had  begun  to  affect  his  health.  After  a  light  repast, 
he  gave  audience  to  such  of  his  subjects  as  desired  to  present 
their  memorials.  He  received  the  petitioners  graciously, 
and  listened  to  all  they  had  to  say  with  patience,  —  for 
that  was  his  virtue.  But  his  countenance  was  exceedingly 
grave,  —  which,  in  truth,  was  its  natural  expression ;  and 
there  was  a  reserv^e  in  his  deportment  which  made  the  boldest 
feel  ill  at  ease  in  his  presence.  On  such  occasions  he  would 
say,  ''Compose  yourself,"  —  a  recommendation  that  had 
not  always  the  tranquillizing  effect  intended."  Once  when 
a  papal  nuncio  forgot,  in  his  confusion,  the  address  he  had 
prepared,  the  king  coolly  remarked:  "If  you  will  bring  it 
in  writing,  I  will  read  it  myself,  and  expedite  your  busi- 
ness." ^  It  was  natural  that  men  of  even  the  highest  rank 
should  be  overawed  in  the  presence  of  a  monarch  who  held 
the  destinies  of  so  many  millions  in  his  hands,  and  who  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  veil  of  mystery  which  the  most 
cunning  politician  could  not  penetrate. 

The  reserve  so  noticeable   in   his   youth  increased  with 

*•  "  A  estos  estando  turbados,  y  desalentados,  los  animava  diziendoles, 
sossegaos."     Ibid.,  p.  40. 

2'  "Diziendole  si  lo  traeis  escrito,  lo  vere,  y  os  hare  despachar."  Ibid., 
p.  41. 
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age.  He  became  more  difficult  of  access.  His  public 
audiences  were  much  less  frequent.  In  the  summer  he 
would  escape  from  them  altogether,  by  taking  refuge  in 
some  one  of  his  country  places.  His  favorite  retreat  was 
his  palace-monastery  of  the  Escorial,  then  slowly  rising 
under  his  patronage,  and  affording  him  an  occupation  con- 
genial with  his  taste.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  sought 
the  country  not  so  much  from  the  love  of  its  beauties  as 
for  the  retreat  it  afforded  him  from  the  town.  When  in 
the  latter,  he  rarely  showed  himself  to  the  public  eye,  going 
abroad  chiefly  in  a  clo.se  carriage,  untl  driving  late  so  as  to 
return  to  the  city  after  dark.^* 

Thus  he  lived  in  solitude  even  in  the  heart  of  his  capital, 
knowing  much  less  of  men  from  his  own  ob.servation  than 
from  the  reports  that  were  made  to  him.  In  availing  him- 
self of  these  sources  of  information  he  was  indefatigable. 
He  caused  a  statistical  survey  of  Spain  to  be  prepared  for 
his  own  use.  It  was  a  work  of  immense  labor,  embracing 
a  vast  amount  of  curious  details,  such  as  were  rareiy  brought 
together  in  those  days.^^  He  kept  his  spies  at  the  principal 
European  courts,  who  furnished  him  with  intelligence;  and 
he  was  as  well  acquainted  with  what  was  passing  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France,  as  if  he  had  resided  on  the  spot.  We 
have  seen  how  well  he  knew  the  smallest  details  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Netherlands,  sometimes  even  better  than 
Margaret  herself.  He  employed  similar  means  to  procure 
information  that  might  be  of  service  in  making  appoint- 
ments to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  offices. 

In  his  eagerness  for  information,  his  ear  was  ever  open 
to  accusations  against  his  ministers,  which,  as  they  were 
sure  to  be  locked  up  in  his  own  bosom,  were  not  slow  in 
coming  to  him."     This  filled  his  mind  with  suspicions.     He 

"  "Quando  psoo  fli  Palazzo,  siiolo  montare  in  un  cocchio  coperto  di 
tela  incerata,  >'t.  .s»Trata  a  motlo  die  nnn  si  veilc.  .  .  .  Suole  quarulo  va 
in  villa  ritornare  la  Hera  per  le  porte  del  Purro,  senza  esser  veduto  da  al- 
cuno. "      Rela/.ione    di    Pigafc'tta,    M.^. 

'*  Ranki-,  Ut toman  and  Spani.sh  Kinpires,  p.  32. 

Inglis  s|M':iks  of  xi-ciim  fliis  work  in  tin-  library  when  he  visited  the  Es- 
corial.     Spain  in   IH30.  vol.   I.  p.  348. 

'•  Ranke,  Ottoman  and  Spanish  Empires,  p.  33. 
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waited  till  time  had  proved  their  truth,  treating  the  object 
of  them  with  particular  favor  till  the  hour  of  vengeance 
had  arrived.  The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  the  terrible 
saying  of  Philip's  own  historian,  "  His  dagger  followed  close 
upon  his  smile."  " 

Even  to  the  ministers  in  whom  Philip  appeared  most  to 
confide,  he  often  gave  but  half  his  confidence.  Instead  of 
frankly  furnishing  them  with  a  full  statement  of  facts,  he 
sometimes  made  so  imperfect  a  disclosure,  that,  when  his 
measures  came  to  be  taken,  his  counsellors  were  surprised 
to  find  of  how  much  they  had  been  kept  in  ignorance.  When 
he  communicated  to  them  any  foreign  despatches,  he  would 
not  scruple  to  alter  the  original,  striking  out  some  passages 
and  inserting  others,  so  as  best  to  serve  his  purpose.  The 
copy,  in  this  garbled  form,  was  given  to  the  council.  Such 
was  the  case  with  a  letter  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  troubles  of  Genoa,  the  original  of 
which,  with  its  numerous  alterations  in  the  royal  hand- 
writing, still  exists  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas.^^ 

But  though  Philip's  suspicious  nature  prevented  him 
from  entirely  trusting  his  ministers,  —  though  with  chilling 
reserve  he  kept  at  a  distance  even  those  who  approached  him 
nearest,  —  he  was  kind,  even  liberal,  to  his  servants,  was  not 
capricious  in  his  humors,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  gave  way  to 
those  sallies  of  passion  so  common  in  princes  clothed  with 
absolute  power.  He  was  patient  to  the  last  degree,  and 
rarely  changed  his  ministers  without  good  cause.  Ruy 
Gomez  was  not  the  only  courtier  who  continued  in  the  royal 
service  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Philip  was  of  a  careful,  or.  to  say  truth,  of  a  frugal  dis- 
position, which  he  may  well  have  inherited  from  his  father; 
though  this  did  not,  as  with  his  father  in  later  life,  degener- 
ate into  parsimony.  The  beginning  of  his  reign,  indeed,  was 
distinguished  by  some  acts  of  uncommon  liberality.  One 
of  these  occurred  at  the  close  of  Alva's  campaigns  in  Italy, 

^  See  ante,  vol.  II.  p.  542. 

^  Lafuente,  Historia  de  Espana,  torn.  XIV.  p.  44. 

The  historian  tells  us  he  has  seen  the  original  letter  with  the  changes 
made  in  it  by  Philip. 
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when  the  king  pre!>ented  that  commander  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  ducats,  greatly  to  the  discontent  of  the 
emperor.  This  was  contrary  to  his  usual  policy.  As  he 
grew  older,  and  the  expenses  of  government  pressed  more 
heavily  on  him,  he  became  more  economical.  Yet  those 
who  served  him  had  no  reason,  like  the  emperor's  servants, 
to  complain  of  their  master's  meanness.  It  was  observed, 
however,  that  he  was  slow  to  recompense  those  who  served 
him  until  they  had  proved  themselves  worthy  of  it.  Still 
it  was  a  man's  own  fault,  says  a  contemporary,  if  he  was  not 
well  paid  for  his  services  in  the  end.-^ 

In  one  particular  he  indulged  in  a  most  lavish  expenditure. 
This  was  his  household.  It  was  formed  on  the  Burgundian 
model,  —  the  most  stately  and  magnificent  in  Europe.  Its 
peculiarity  consisted  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  mem- 
bers who  composed  it.  The  principal  officers  were  nobles 
of  the  highest  rank,  who  frequently  held  posts  of  great  con- 
sideration in  the  state.  Thus  the  duke  of  Alva  was  chief 
major-domo;  the  prince  of  Eboli  was  first  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber;  the  duke  of  Feria  was  captain  of  the  Spanish 
guard.  There  was  the  grand  equerry,  the  grand  huntsman, 
the  chief  muleteer,  and  a  host  of  officers,  some  of  whom  were 
designated  by  menial  titles,  though  nobles  and  cavaliers  of 
family.'"  There  were  forty  pages,  sons  of  the  most  illustrious 
houses  in  Castile.  The  whole  household  amounted  to  no  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  persons."  The  king's  guard  consisted 
of  three  hundred  men,  one  third  of  whom  were  Spaniards, 
one  third  Flemings,  and  the  remainder  Germans.'' 

The  queen  had  also  her  establishment  on  the  same  scale. 
She  had  twenty-six  ladies-in-waiting,  and,  among  other  func- 

**  "Chi  rominria  a  Hcrvirlo  p^^<^  tc-nor  por  rrrfa  la  remuncrazione,  sc  il 
difctto  non   vir-n  da  hii."     Rolaziono  Anon.,   MS. 

*>  Flrlaziono  fi.lla  Cort<>  di  Spagna,  M.S.  —  Rolaziono  di  Badocr,  MS.  — 
Etiquetas  do  Palario.   MS. 

*'  Rolaziono  di  Badoor,  MS. 

"  "Ha  tro  K\iardic  di  1(K)  porsono  1'  una;  la  piii  honorata  c"^  di  Borgog- 
noni  o  Kiamminjtlii,  rlio  hannn  a<l  c-s-sor  bon  nafi  i-  .sorvono  a  cavallo,  e  si 
dicono  Arri«Ti  arrompHRfmndo  bono  il  Ho  por  la  ritfi\  a  picdo  non  in  fila, 
ma  alia  rinfu.ta  infnrno  alia  persona  roalo ;  I'  alfri  sono  d'Altiardiori  100 
di  nazion  todcsca,  it  altri  e  tanti  Spagnuoli."  Uclaziono  tlclla  Corte  di 
Spagna,    MS. 
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tionaries,  no  less  than  four  physicians  to  watch  over  her 
health.'^ 

The  annual  cost  of  the  royal  establishment  amounted  to 
full  two  hundred  thousand  florins.^*  The  cortes  earnestly 
remonstrated  against  this  useless  prodigality,  beseeching 
the  king  to  place  his  household  on  the  modest  scale  to 
which  the  monarchs  of  Castile  had  been  accustomed.^  And 
it  seems  singular  that  one  usually  so  averse  to  extravagance 
and  pomp,  should  have  so  recklessly  indulged  in  them  here. 
It  was  one  of  those  inconsistencies  which  we  sometimes 
meet  with  in  private  life,  when  a  man,  habitually  careful 
of  his  expenses,  indulges  himself  in  some  which  taste,  or, 
as  in  this  case,  early  habits,  have  made  him  regard  as  indis- 
pensable. The  emperor  had  been  careful  to  form  the  house- 
hold of  his  son,  when  very  young,  on  the  Burgundian  model; 
and  Philip,  thus  early  trained,  probably  regarded  it  as  essen- 
tial to  the  royal  dignity. 

The  king  did  not  affect  an  ostentation  in  his  dress  cor- 
responding with  that  of  his  household.  This  seemed  to  be 
suited  to  the  sober-colored  livery  of  his  own  feelings,  and 
was  almost  always  of  black  velvet  or  satin,  with  shoes  of 
the  former  material.  He  wore  a  cap,  garnished  with  plumes 
after  the  Spanish  fashion.  He  used  few  ornaments,  scarce 
any  but  the  rich  jewel  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  hung 
from  his  neck.  But  in  his  attire  he  was  scrupulously  neat, 
says  the  Venetian  diplomatist  who  tells  these  particulars; 
and  he  changed  his  dress  for  a  new  one  every  month,  giving 
away  his  cast-off  suits  to  his  attendants.^® 

It  was  a  capital  defect  in  Philip's  administration,  that  his 
love  of  power  and  his  distrust  of  others  made  him  desire  to 
do  everything  himself,  —  even  those  things  which  could  be 
done  much  better  by  his  ministers.  As  he  was  slow  in 
making  up  his  own  opinions,  and  seldom  acted  without 
first  ascertaining  those  of  his  council,  we  may  well  under- 

'3  Raumer,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  vol.  I.  p.  106. 

3*  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

^*  Cortes  of  1558,  peticion  4. 

^*  "Questi  habiti  sempre  sono  nuovi  et  puliti,  perche  ogni  mese  se  gli 
muta,  et  poi  gli  dona  quando  ad  uno,  e  quando  ad  un  altro."  Relazione 
di  Pigafetta,  MS. 
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stand  the  mischievous  consequences  of  such  dehiy.  Loud 
were  the  complaints  of  private  suitors,  who  saw  month  after 
month  pass  away  without  an  answer  to  their  petitions.  The 
state  suffered  no  less,  as  the  wheels  of  government  seemed 
actually  to  stand  still  under  the  accumulated  pressure  of 
the  public  business.  Even  when  a  decision  did  come,  it 
often  came  too  late  to  be  of  service;  for  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it  had  wholly  changed.  Of  this  the  reader  has 
seen  more  than  one  example  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
favorite  saying  of  Philip,  that  "time  and  he  were  a  match 
for  any  other  two,"  was  a  sad  mistake.  The  time  he  de- 
manded was  his  ruin.  It  was  in  vain  that  Granvelle,  who, 
at  a  later  day,  came  to  Castile  to  assume  the  direction  of 
affairs,  endeavored,  in  his  courtly  language,  to  convince  the 
king  of  his  error,  telling  him  that  no  man  could  bear  up 
under  such  a  load  of  business,  which  sooner  or  later  must 
destroy  his  health,  perhaps  his  life.'^ 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  king  by  his  grand  almoner,  Don 
Luis  Manrique,  told  the  truth  in  plainer  terms,  such  as  had 
not  often  reached  the  royal  ear.  "Your  majesty's  subjects 
everywhere  complain,"  he  says,  "of  your  manner  of  doing 
business,  —  sitting  all  day  long  over  your  papers,  from  your 
desire,  as  they  intimate,  to  seclude  yourself  from  the  world, 
and  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  your  ministers.'*  Hence 
such  interminable  delays  as  fill  the  soul  of  every  suitor  with 
despair.     Your  subjects  are  discontented  that  you  refuse  to 

*'  rjarhard  ritos  a  pa-'wagr  from  nno  of  dranvrllr'.s  unpublished  letters, 
in  whirh  he  says,  "Suplico  A  V.  M.,  eon  la  humildad  que  devo,  que  eon- 
siderando  quanto  su  vida  imports  al  principe  nue.sfro  sefior,  &  todos  rus 
reyno8  y  Estados,  y  va-salios  suyos,  y  aiin  A  toda  la  chri.stiandad,  mirando 
en  que  miserando  estaflo  quedarfa  sin  V.  M.,  sea  servido  mirar  adelante 
thAk.  por  su  salud,  desear^anflose  de  tan  jjranfle  y  eontinuo  trabajo,  que 
tanto  dano  le  haze."  Rappfirt  j)refixerl  fo  the  f 'orrr-spondanee  <\v  Philippe 
II.  (fom.  I.  p.  li.),  in  which  the  Helpian  seholar,  with  his  usual  con.seien- 
tiou.sness  and  care,  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  charact.er  and  per- 
sonal   habitfl    of    Philip. 

*•  "  Habiendo  en  otra  oea-sion  avisado  A  xniestra  maf^e-stad  fie  la  pub- 
lie^  querella  y  flrseonsuelo  tjtip  liabia  del  ewtilo  que  vuestra  maRefitad  liabia 
tomado  r\r  nr-goeiar.  estan'ln  perpetuamente  a^ido  A  los  papelew,  por  tener 
mojor  tftulo  para  huir  rie  la  Rente,  ademas  de  no  quererse  fiar  de  nadie." 
Carta  que  ejterivio  al  Sefior  Rey  P'elipe  Segundo  Don  Luis  Manrique,  s>i 
limosnero    mayor,    MS. 
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take  your  seat  in  the  council  of  state.  The  Almighty," 
he  adds,  "did  not  send  kings  into  the  world  to  spend  their 
days  in  reading  or  writing,  or  even  in  meditation  and  prayer," 

—  in  which  Philip  was  understood  to  pass  much  of  his  time, 

—  "but  to  serve  as  public  oracles,  to  which  all  may  resort  for 
answers.  If  any  sovereign  have  received  this  grace,  it  is 
your  majesty;  and  the  greater  the  sin,  therefore,  if  you 
do  not  give  free  access  to  all."  ^^  —  One  may  be  surprised 
to  find  that  language  such  as  this  was  addressed  to  a  prince 
like  Philip  the  Second,  and  that  he  should  have  borne  it  so 
patiently.  But  in  this  the  king  resembled  his  father. 
Churchmen  and  jesters  —  of  which  latter  he  had  usually 
one  or  two  in  attendance  —  were  privileged  persons  at  his 
court.  In  point  of  fact,  the  homilies  of  the  one  had  as 
little  effect  as  the  jests  of  the  other. 

The  pomp  of  the  royal  establishment  was  imitated  on  a 
smaller  scale  by  the  great  nobles  living  on  their  vast  estates 
scattered  over  the  country.  Their  revenues  were  very  large, 
though  often  heavily  burdened.  Out  of  twenty-three  dukes, 
in  1581,  only  three  had  an  income  so  low  as  forty  thousand 
ducats  a  year.*"  That  of  most  of  the  others  ranged  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and  that  of  one,  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  was  computed  at  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand.  Revenues  like  these  would  not  easily  have 
been  matched  in  that  day  by  the  aristocracy  of  any  other 
nation  in  Christendom." 

The  Spanish  grandees  preferred  to  live  on  their  estates  in 
the  country.     But  in  the  winter  they  repaired  to  Madrid, 

*'  "No  embio  Dios  d  vuestra  magestad  y  A  todos  los  otros  Reyes,  que 
tienen  sus  veces  en  la  tierra,  para  que  se  extravien  leyendo  ni  escribiendo 
ni  aun  contemplando  ni  rezando,  si  no  para  que  fuesen  y  sean  publicos  y 
patentes  oraculos  d.  donde  todos  sus  subditos  vengan  per  sus  respuestas. 
...  Y  si  d  algun  Rey  en  el  mundo  dio  Dios  esta  gracia,  es  d  vuestra 
magestad  y  por  eso  es  mayor  la  culpa  de  no  manifestarse  d  todos."     Ibid. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  preserved  among  the  Egerton  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum. 

*"  Nota  di  tutti  li  Titolati  di  Spagna  con  li  lora  casate  et  rendite,  &c., 
fatta  nel  1581,  MS. 

*'  Ibid. 

The  Spanish  aristocracy,  in  1581,  reckoned  twenty-three  dukes,  forty- 
two  marquises,  and  fifty-six  counts.  All  the  dukes  and  thirteen  of  the 
inferior  nobles  were  grandees. 
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and  displayed  their  magnificence  at  the  court  of  their  sov- 
ereign. Here  they  dazzled  the  eye  by  the  splendor  of  their 
equipages,  the  beauty  of  their  horses,  their  rich  liveries,  and 
the  throng  of  their  retainers.  But  with  all  this  the  Castilian 
court  was  far  from  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  a  gay 
one,  —  forming  in  this  respect  a  contra.st  to  the  Flemish 
court  of  Margaret  of  Parma.  It  seemed  to  have  imbibed 
much  of  the  serious  and  indeed  sombre  character  of  the 
monarch  who  presided  over  it.  All  was  stately  and  cere- 
monious, with  old-fashioned  manners  and  usages.  "There 
is  nothing  new  to  be  seen  there,"  write  the  Venetian  envoys. 
"  There  is  no  pleasant  gossip  about  the  events  of  the  day.  If 
a  man  is  acquainted  with  any  news,  he  is  too  prudent  to 
repeat  it."  The  courtiers  talk  little,  and  for  the  most  part 
are  ignorant,  —  in  fact  without  the  least  tincture  of  learn- 
ing. The  arrogance  of  the  great  lords  is  beyond  belief; 
and  when  they  meet  a  foreign  ambassador,  or  even  the 
nuncio  of  his  holiness,  they  rarely  condescend  to  salute  him 
by  raising  their  caps."  They  all  affect  that  imperturbable 
composure,  or  apathy,  which  they  term  sosiego."  ** 

They  gave  no  splendid  banquets,  like  the  Flemish  nobles. 
Their  chief  amusement  was  gaming,  —  the  hereditary  vice 
of  the  Spaniard.  They  played  deep,  often  to  the  great 
detriment  of  their  fortunes.  This  did  not  displease  the 
king.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  society  so  cold  and  formal 
should  be  much  addicted  to  intrigue.**  In  this  they  followed 
the  example  of  their  master. 

Thus  passing  their  days  in  frivolous  amusements  and  idle 
dalliance,  the  Spanish  nobles,  with  the  lofty  titles  and  pre- 
tensions of  their  ancestors,  were  a  degenerate  race.     With 

*'  "  La  corte  fe  muta;  in  publico  non  si  ra^iona  di  nuove,  et  chi  pure  le 
sa,  8e  le  tare."     Rrlazione  di  Pigafctta,  MS. 

**  "Sono  d' animo  tanto  rlevato  .  .  .  rhr  ^  cosa  inolto  difficile  da  crcnlrro 
.  .  .  p  quando  avviotip  rlio  inrontrino  o  nunzi  del  |>ont<'ficc  o  ambascia- 
dori  (V\  qiialrho  testa  roroiinta  o  d'  altro  stato,  pocin.«»simi  son  quelli  che  si 
levin   la   bcrrfta."      Rrlazione   di    Madfu-ro,    MS. 

**  "  Non  si  att*"nde  A  lettore,  nia  la  NoV)ilitA  c^  a  maraviglia  ij^norante  e 
ritirata,  mantrnrndo  una  rrrta  sua  altrrijjia,  rhi-  loro  chiamano  HUimiegn, 
che  vuol  liire  tranquillity  et  sicurezza,  et  quasi  serenitA."  Rrlazione  di 
Pigafetta.    MS. 

**  "Non  si  convita,  non  si  cavalca,  si  giuoca.  et  si  fa  all'  amorc."  Ibid. 
See  al.Mo  the  Relaziuni  of  iJadocro  and  Contarini. 
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a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  they  filled  no  important  posts  in 
the  state  or  in  the  army.  The  places  of  most  consideration 
to  which  they  aspired  were  those  connected  with  the  royal 
household;  and  their  greatest  honor  was  to  possess  the 
empty  privileges  of  the  grandee,  and  to  sit  with  their  heads 
covered  in  the  presence  of  the  king.^® 

From  this  life  of  splendid  humiliation  they  were  nothing 
loath  to  escape  into  the  country,  where  they  passed  their 
days  in  their  ancestral  castles,  surrounded  by  princely  do- 
mains, which  embraced  towns  and  villages  within  their  cir- 
cuit, and  a  population  sometimes  reaching  to  thirty  thousand 
families.  Here  the  proud  lords  lived  in  truly  regal  pomp. 
Their  households  were  formed  on  that  of  the  sovereign. 
They  had  their  major-domos,  their  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber, their  grand  equerries,  and  other  officers  of  rank. 
Their  halls  were  filled  with  hidalgos  and  cavaliers,  and  a 
throng  of  inferior  retainers.  They  were  attended  by  body- 
guards of  one  or  two  hundred  soldiers.  Their  dwellings 
were  sumptuously  furnished,  and  their  sideboards  loaded 
with  plate  from  the  silver  quarries  of  the  New  World.  Their 
chapels  were  magnificent.  Their  wives  affected  a  royal  state. 
They  had  their  ladies  of  honor;  and  the  page  who  served  as 
cupbearer  knelt  while  his  mistress  drank.  Even  knights  of 
ancient  blood,  whom  she  addressed  from  her  seat,  did  not 
refuse  to  bend  the  knee  to  her.^^ 

Amidst  all  this  splendor  the  Spanish  grandees  had  no  real 
power  to  correspond  with  it.  They  could  no  longer,  as  in 
the  days  of  their  fathers,  engage  in  feuds  with  one  another; 
nor  could  they  enjoy  the  privilege,  so  highly  prized,  of  re- 
nouncing their  allegiance  and  declaring  war  upon  their  sov- 
ereign. Their  numerous  vassals,  instead  of  being  gathered 
as  of  yore  into  a  formidable  military  array,  had  sunk  into 
the  more  humble  rank  of  retainers,  who  served  only  to 
swell   the  idle  pomp  of  their  lord's  establishment.     They 

**  Dr.  Salazar  y  Mendoza  takes  a  verj'  exalted  view  of  the  importance 
of  this  right  to  wear  the  hat  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  —  "a  prerogative," 
he  remarks,  "so  illustrious  in  itself  and  so  admirable  in  its  effects,  that  it 
alone  suffices  to  stamp  its  peculiar  character  on  the  dignity  of  the  grandee." 
Dignidades  de  Castilla,   p.   .34. 

*''  Ranke,  Ottoman  and  Spanish  Empires,  p.  57. 
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were  no  longer  allowed  to  bear  arms,  except  in  the  service 
of  the  crown;  and  after  the  Moriscoes  had  been  reduced, 
the  crown  had  no  occasion  for  their  services,  —  unless  in 
foreign  war.^* 

The  measures  by  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had 
broken  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  had  been  enforced  with 
still  greater  rigor  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  were  now  carried 
out  even  more  effectually  by  Philip  the  Second.  For  Philip 
had  the  advantage  of  being  always  in  Spain,  while  Charles 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions. 
Thus  ever  present,  Philip  was  as  prompt  to  enforce  the  law 
against  the  highest  noble  as  against  the  humblest  of  his 
subjects. 

Men  of  rank  commanded  the  armies  abroad,  and  were 
sent  as  viceroys  to  Naples,  Sicily,  Milan,  and  the  provinces 
of  the  New  World.  But  at  home  they  were  rarely  raised  to 
civil  or  military  office.  They  no  longer  formed  a  necessary 
part  of  the  national  legislature,  and  were  seldom  summoned 
to  the  meetings  of  the  cortcs ;  for  the  Castilian  noble  claimed 
exemption  from  the  public  burdens,  and  it  was  rarely  that 
the  cortes  were  assembled  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  im- 
pose those  burdens.  Thus  without  political  power  of  any 
kind,  they  resided  like  so  many  private  gentlemen  on  their 
estates  in  the  country.  Their  princely  style  of  living  gave 
no  umbrage  to  the  king,  who  was  rather  pleased  to  see  them 
dissipate  their  vast  revenues  in  a  way  that  was  attended  with 
no  worse  evil  than  that  of  driving  the  proprietors  to  ex- 
actions which  made  them  odious  to  their  vassals.*"  Such, 
we  are  avssured  by  a  Venetian  envoy,  —  who,  with  great 
powers  of  observation,  was  placed  in  the  best  situation  for 
exerting  them,  —  was  the  policy  of  Philip.  "Thus,"  he 
concludes,  "did  the  king  make  himself  feared  by  those  who, 
if  they  had  managed  discreetly,  might  have  made  themselves 
feared  by  him."  ^^ 

•»  Rflazionr  di  Tiopolo,  MS.  —  Relazionr  Anon..  MS.  —  Rclazione  di 
Contarini,  MS. 

*•  "Che  prr  contrario  afHigiono  i  loro  proprii  sudditi  onde  incorrono 
nel  loro  odio. "     Rrlazinne  fli  Contarini,  M.S. 

*"  "Trmono  Stia  Mar.stn,  fiovr,  qnando  si  Rovrrnasscro  prudrntcmontc, 
tnrirno  da  essa  per  Ic  lore  forzc  temuti."     Ibid. 
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While  the  aristocracy  was  thus  depressed,  the  strong  arm 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  had  stripped  the  Castilian  commons  of 
their  most  precious  rights.  Philip,  happily  for  himself,  was 
spared  the  odium  of  having  reduced  them  to  this  abject 
condition.  But  he  was  as  careful  as  his  father  could  have 
been,  that  they  should  not  rise  from  it.  The  legislative 
power  of  the  commons,  that  most  important  of  all  their 
privileges,  was  nearly  annihilated.  The  Castilian  cortes 
were,  it  is  true,  frequently  convoked  under  Philip,  —  more 
frequently,  on  the  whole,  than  in  any  preceding  reign.  For 
in  them  still  resided  the  power  of  voting  supplies  for  the 
crown.  To  have  summoned  them  so  often,  therefore,  was 
rather  a  proof  of  the  necessities  of  the  government  than  of 
respect  for  the  rights  of  the  commons. 

The  cortes,  it  is  true,  still  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  laying 
their  grievances  before  the  king ;  but  as  they  were  compelled 
to  vote  the  supplies  before  they  presented  their  grievances, 
they  had  lost  the  only  lever  by  which  they  could  effectually 
operate  on  the  royal  will.  Yet  when  we  review  their  peti- 
tions, and  see  the  care  with  which  they  watched  over  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  courage  with  which  they 
maintained  them,  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration.  We 
must  acknowledge  that,  under  every  circumstance  of  dis- 
couragement and  oppression,  the  old  Castilian  spirit  still 
lingered  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  proof  of  this,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  cite  a  few  of  these  petitions,  which, 
whether  successful  or  not,  may  serve,  at  least,  to  show  the 
state  of  public  opinion  on  the  topics  to  which  they  relate. 

One,  of  repeated  recurrence,  is  a  remonstrance  to  the 
king  on  the  enormous  expense  of  his  household,  — "  as 
great,"  says  the  cortes,  "  as  would  be  required  for  the  con- 
quest of  a  kingdom."  ^^  The  Burgundian  establishment, 
independently  of  its  costliness,  found  little  favor  with  the 
honest  Castilian;  and  the  cortes  prayed  his  majesty  to 
abandon  it,  and  to  return  to  the  more  simple  and  natural 
usage  of  his  ancestors.  They  represented  "  the  pernicious 
effects  which  this  manner  of  living  necessarily  had  on  the 

*'  "Que  bastardn  para  conqiiistar  y  ganar  un  reyno."  Cortes  of  Valla- 
dolid   of   1558,    pet.   4. 
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great  nobles  and  others  of  his  subjects,  prone  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  master."  ^^  To  one  of  these  petitions  Philip 
replied,  that  "  he  would  cause  the  matter  to  be  inquired  into, 
and  such  measures  to  be  taken  as  were  most  for  his  service." 
No  alteration  took  place  during  his  reign;  and  the  Burgun- 
tlian  establishment,  which  in  1562  involved  an  annual  charge 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  millions  of  maravedis,  was  con- 
tinued by  his  successor.^^ 

Another  remonstrance  of  constant  recurrence  —  a  proof 
of  its  inefficacy  —  was  that  against  the  alienation  of  the 
crown  lands  and  the  sale  of  offices  and  the  lesser  titles  of 
nobility.  To  this  the  king  made  answer  in  much  the  same 
equivocal  language  as  before.  Another  petition  besought 
him  no  longer  to  seek  an  increase  of  his  revenue  by  imposing 
taxes  without  the  sanction  of  the  cortes  required  by  the 
ancient  law  and  usage  of  the  realm.  Philip's  reply  on  this 
occasion  was  plain  enough.  It  was  in  truth  one  worthy  of 
an  Eastern  despot.  "The  necessities,"  he  said,  "which 
have  compelled  me  to  resort  to  these  measures,  far  from 
having  ceased,  have  increased,  and  are  still  increasing, 
allowing  me  no  alternative  but  to  pursue  the  course  I  have 
adopted."  "  Philip's  embarrassments  were  indeed  great,  — 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  financial  skill  of  his  ministers  to 
remove.  His  various  expedients  for  relievmg  himself  from 
the  burden  which,  as  he  truly  said,  was  becoming  heavier 
every  day,  form  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  finance. 
But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  period  at  which  they  can 
be  most  effectively  presented  to  the  reader. 

The  commons  strongly  urged  the  king  to  complete  the 
great  work  he  had  early  undertaken,  of  embodying  in  one 
code  the  municipal  law  of  Castile."  They  gave  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  administration  of  justice,  showed  their  desire  for 
the  reform  of  various  abuses,  especially  for  quickening  the 
despatch  of  business,  proverbially  slow  in  Spain,  and,  in 
short,   for   relieving   suitors,   as   far   as   possible,   from   the 

"Cortes  of  Toledo  of   l.'j.'in,   pot.   .3. 

*'  Lafiifnf^,  HistoriA  ilo  Kspafift,  torn.  XIII.  p.  118. 

*♦  Ibid.,  torn.   XIV.   p.  .307. 

**Conea  of  Valladoli«l  of  LWR,  prt.   12. 
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manifold  vexations  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed  in 
the  tribunals.  With  a  wise  liberality,  they  recommended 
that,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  persons 
in  judicial  offices,  their  salaries  —  in  many  cases  wholly 
inadequate  —  should  be  greatly  increased. ^^ 

The  cortes  watched  with  a  truly  parental  care  over  the 
great  interests  of  the  state,  —  its  commerce,  its  husbandry, 
and  its  manufactures.  They  raised  a  loud,  and  as  it  would 
seem  not  an  ineffectual,  note  of  remonstrance  against  the 
tyrannical  practice  of  the  crown  in  seizing  for  its  own  use 
the  bullion  which,  as  elsewhere  stated,  had  been  imported 
from  the  New  World  on  their  own  account  by  the  merchants 
of  Seville. 

Some  of  the  petitions  of  the  cortes  show  what  would  be 
thought  at  the  present  day  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  true 
principles  of  legislation  in  respect  to  commerce.  Thus,  re- 
garding gold  and  silver,  independently  of  their  value  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  as  constituting  in  a  peculiar  manner 
the  wealth  of  a  country,  they  considered  that  the  true  policy 
was  to  keep  the  precious  metals  at  home,  and  prayed  that 
their  exportation  might  be  forbidden.  Yet  this  was  a  com- 
mon error  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  other  nations  be- 
sides the  Spaniards.  It  may  seem  singular,  however,  that 
the  experience  of  three  fourths  of  a  century  had  not  satisfied 
the  Castihan  of  the  futiUty  of  such  attempts  to  obstruct  the 
natural  current  of  commercial  circulation. 

In  the  same  spirit,  they  besought  the  king  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  in  plating  copper  and  other  substances, 
as  well  as  for  wearing-apparel  and  articles  of  household 
luxury.  It  was  a  waste  of  the  precious  metals,  which  were 
needed  for  other  purposes.  This  petition  of  the  commons 
may  be  referred  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  their  fondness  for 
sumptuary  laws,  which  in  Castile  formed  a  more  ample 
code  than  could  be  easily  found  in   any  other  country. ^^ 

**  Lafuente,  Historia  de  Espafia,  torn.  XIII.  p.  125. 

"  The  history  of  luxury  in  Castile,  and  of  the  various  enactments  for 
the  restraint  of  it,  form  the  subject  of  a  work  by  Sempere  y  Guarinos, 
containing  many  curious  particulars,  especially  in  regard  to  the  life  of  the 
Castilians  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  history.  Historia  del  Luxo,  (Ma- 
drid,  1788,  2  torn.   12mo.) 
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The  love  of  costly  and  ostentatious  dress  was  a  passion 
which  they  may  have  caught  from  their  neighbors,  the 
Spanish  Arabs,  who  delighted  in  this  way  of  displaying  their 
opulence.  It  furnished,  accordingly,  from  an  early  period, 
a  fruitful  theme  of  declamation  to  the  clergy,  in  their  invec- 
tives against  the  pomp  and  vanities  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  Philip,  who  was  so  frequently  deaf  to  the 
wiser  suggestions  of  the  cortes,  gave  his  sanction  to  this 
petition;  and  in  a  pragmatic  devoted  to  the  object,  he 
carried  out  the  ideas  of  tiie  legislature  as  heartily  as  the 
most  austere  reformer  could  have  desired.  As  a  state  paper 
it  has  certainly  a  novel  aspect,  going  at  great  length  into 
such  minute  specifications  of  wearing-apparel,  both  male 
and  female,  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  devised  by  a 
committee  of  tailors  and  milliners,  rather  than  of  grave 
legislators.^"  The  tailors,  indeed,  the  authors  of  these 
seductive  abominations,  did  not  escape  the  direct  ani- 
madversion of  the  cortes.  In  another  petition,  they  were 
tlenounced  as  unprofitable  persons,  occupied  w'th  needle- 
work, like  women,  instead  of  tilling  the  ground  or  serving 
his  majesty  in  the  wars,  like  men."'" 

In  the  same  spirit  of  impertinent  legislation,  the  cortes 
would  have  regulated  the  expenses  of  the  table,  which,  they 
.said,  of  late  years  had  been  excessive.  They  reconnuended 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  have  more  than  four  dishes 
(jf  meat  and  four  of  fruit  served  at  the  same  meal.  They 
were  further  scandalized  by  the  increasing  use  of  coaches, 
a  mode  of  conveyance  which  had  been  introduced  into 
Spain   only   a  few  years   before.     They   regarded   them  as 

•*  "  Anssi  mismo  mandamos  que  ninguna  persona  de  ninguna  condicion 
ni  calidad  que  sea,  no  pucda  traor  ni  traya  en  ropa  ni  en  vestido,  ni  en 
calzas,  ni  jubon,  ni  en  guaidrapa,  ni  guarnicion  de  mula  ni  de  cavallo, 
ningun  geni-ro  de  hordado  ni  rerainado,  ni  Rfinihijado,  ni  i-ntorcliado,  ni 
rliaperia  de  oro  ni  de  plata,  ni  de  nro  de  cafiutillo,  ni  de  niartilio.  ni  ningun 
genero  de  tri-nza  ni  rordon  ni  rordoncilio,  ni  franja,  ni  pa-sarnaiio,  ni  pes- 
punte,  ni  perfd  de  oro  ni  plata  ni  sc<la,  ni  ofra  eosa,  awnquc  el  dieho  oro  y 
plata  Mean  falsos,"  At.  Pracniatira  expedida  si  peticioii  de  la  Cortes  de 
Madrid  de  1.'>ri.3. 

**  "Ocupados  en  este  oficio  y  g<^nero  de  vivienda  <le  eoser,  fjuc  habia 
tie  ser  para  las  mugeres,  rnuehos  hom\)res  <pie  jxulrian  servir  A  .S.  M.  en  la 
guerra  dejaban  de  ir  li  ilia,  y  «lejaban  tanibien  de  labrar  loa  campos." 
Cortes  of  lOTIJ,  pet.  75,  ap    Lafuente,   lli.^t.  de  llspafia,  toni,   \1V    p.  407. 
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tempting  men  to  an  effeminate  indulgence,  which  most  of 
them  could  ill  afford.  They  considered  the  practice,  more- 
over, as  detrimental  to  the  good  horsemanship  for  which 
their  ancestors  had  been  so  renowned.  They  prayed,  there- 
fore, that,  considering  "  the  nation  had  done  well  for  so  many 
years  without  the  use  of  coaches,  it  might  henceforth  be 
prohibited."  ^°  Philip  so  far  complied  with  their  petition, 
as  to  forbid  any  one  but  the  owner  of  four  horses  to  keep 
a  coach.  Thus  he  imagined  that,  while  encouraging  the 
raising  of  horses,  he  should  effectually  discourage  any  but 
the  more  wealthy  from  affecting  this  costly  luxury. 

There  was  another  petition,  somewhat  remarkable,  and 
worth  citing  as  it  shows  the  attachment  of  the  Castilians  to 
a  national  institution  which  has  often  incurred  the  censure 
of  foreigners.  A  petition  of  the  cortes  of  1573  prayed  that 
some  direct  encouragement  might  be  given  to  bull-fights, 
which  of  late  had  shown  symptoms  of  decline.  They  ad- 
vised that  the  principal  towns  should  be  required  to  erect 
additional  circuses,  and  to  provide  lances  for  the  com- 
batants and  music  for  the  entertainments  at  the  charge  of 
the  municipahties.  They  insisted  on  this  as  important  for 
mending  the  breed  of  horses,  as  well  as  for  furnishing  a 
chivalrous  exercise  for  the  nobles  and  cavahers.  This  may 
excite  some  surprise  in  a  spectator  of  our  day,  accustomed 
to  see  only  the  most  wretched  hacks  led  to  the  slaughter, 
and  men  of  humble  condition  skirmishing  in  the  arena.  It 
was  otherwise  in  those  palmy  days  of  chivalry,  when  the 
hoises  employed  were  of  a  generous  breed,  and  the  com- 
batants were  nobles,  who  entered  the  lists  with  as  proud  a 
feeling  as  that  with  which  they  would  have  gone  to  a  tourney. 
Even  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  the  boast  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  had  fought 
like  a  matador  and  killed  his  bull.  Philip  gave  his  assent 
to  this  petition,  with  a  promptness  which  showed  that  he 
understood  the  character  of  his  countrymen. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  regard  the  more  exceptionable 
and  frivolous  petitions  of  the  cortes,  some  of  which  have 

«>  Ibid.,  p.  408. 
Vol.  11  — 35 
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been  above  enumerated,  as  affording  a  true  type  of  the 
predominant  character  of  Castihan  legislation.  The  laws, 
or,  to  speak  correctly,  the  petitions  of  that  body,  are  strongly 
impressed  with  a  wise  and  patriotic  sentiment,  showing  a 
keen  perception  of  the  wants  of  the  community  and  a  tender 
anxiety  to  relieve  them.  Thus  we  find  the  corles  recom- 
mending that  guardians  should  be  appointed  to  find  em- 
ployment for  such  young  and  destitute  persons  as,  without 
friends  to  aid  them,  had  no  means  of  getting  a  livelihood 
for  them.selves.®'  They  propose  to  have  visitors  chosen, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  inspect  the  prisons  ever\'  week, 
and  see  that  fitting  arrangements  were  made  for  securing 
the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  inmates."^  They  desire 
that  care  should  be  taken  to  have  suitable  accommodations 
provided  at  the  inns  for  travellers.^  With  their  usual  fond- 
ness for  domestic  inquisition,  they  take  notice  of  the  be- 
havior of  servants  to  their  masters,  and,  with  a  simplicity 
that  may  well  excite  a  smile,  they  animadvert  on  the  con- 
duct of  maidens  who,  "in  the  absence  of  their  mothers, 
spend  their  idle  hours  in  reading  romances  full  of  lies  and 
vanities,  which  they  receive  as  trutlis  for  the  government 
of  their  own  conduct  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world."  "* 
The  books  tluis  stigmatized  were  doubtless  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  which  at  this  period  were  at  the  height  of  their 
popularity  in  Castile.  Cervantes  had  not  yet  aimed  at  this 
p(\stilent  literature  those  shafts  of  ridicule  which  did  more 
than  any  legislation  could  have  done  towards  driving  it 
from  the  land. 

"  Rankp,  Ottoman  and  Spanish  Empires,  p.  59. 

'^  "Que  cadu  s<'maiia  6  ruda  mes  se  iiombren  en  los  ayuntamientos  de 
rada  ciinlad  6  villa  dcstOH  Ueynos,  dos  Ri-gidorrs,  los  tjuales  so  hallfU  d  la 
vinion  y   visitas  <le   la  carct-l."     ("<jrtes  of  'I'olftlu  of   LO-Ofl,    l.'idO,   pt-t.    lO'J. 

"  Provision  real  para  que  loa  mesonew  del  reyno  esten  bien  proveidos 
de  loa  mantenimientos  necesarios  para  los  caminantes,  Toledo,  20  de  Oc- 
lubre  de   1500. 

**  "Como  lo.s  mancebos  y  las  donzellas  por  su  ociosidatl  »e  prinripal- 
mentr  ocu[>an  en  a({uello  [leer  libros  de  mentiras  y  vanidades].  desvane- 
cense  y  afirionanw  en  rierta  manera  &  los  ea.so»  tjiie  leeri  en  a<)iiello»  libros 
haver  aeontesrido,  ansi  tie  amores  como  de  armas  y  otra.s  vanidatles  :  y 
afficionados,  (jiiando  se  ofTrece  algun  raso  semejant«',  <lanse  &  el  mas  & 
rienda  siielta  que  si  no  lo  hnvit-ssen  leyilo."  ("ort«'s  of  IS.'iS,  pet.  107, 
rited  by  Hunke,  Ottoman  ami  Sjianisli   I-'.mpires,  p.  GO. 
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The  commons  watched  over  the  business  of  education  as 
zealously  as  over  any  of  the  material  interests  of  the  state. 
They  inspected  the  condition  of  the  higher  seminaries,  and 
would  have  provision  made  for  the  foundation  of  new  chairs 
in  the  universities.  In  accordance  with  their  views,  though 
'  not  in  conformit}'  to  any  positive  suggestion,  Philip  pub- 
lished a  pragmatic  in  respect  to  these  institutions.  He 
complained  of  the  practice,  rapidly  increasing  among  his 
subjects,  of  going  abroad  to  get  their  education,  when  the 
most  ample  provision  was  made  for  it  at  home.  The  effect 
was  eminently  disastrous;  for  while  the  Castilian  univer- 
sities languished  for  want  of  patronage,  the  student  who 
went  abroad  was  pretty  sure  to  return  with  ideas  not  the 
best  suited  to  his  own  country.  The  king,  therefore, 
prohibited  Spaniards  from  going  to  any  university  out 
of  his  dominions,  and  required  all  now  abroad  to  return. 
This  edict  he  accompanied  with  the  severe  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  their  secular  possessions  for  ecclesiastics,  and 
of  banishment  and  confiscation  of  their  property  for 
laymen.^ 

This  kind  of  pragmatic,  though  made  doubtless  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  popular  feeling,  inferred  a  stretch  of 
arbitrary  power  that  cannot  be  charged  on  those  which 
emanated  directly  from  the  suggestion  of  the  legislature. 
In  this  respect,  however,  it  fell  far  short  of  those  ordinances 
which  proceeded  exclusively  from  the  royal  will,  without 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  commons.  Such  ordinances 
—  and  they  were  probably  more  numerous  than  any  other 
class  of  laws  during  this  reign  —  are  doubtless  among  the 
most  arbitrary  acts  of  which  a  monarch  can  be  guilty;  for 
they  imply  nothing  less  than  an  assumption  of  the  law- 
making power  into  his  own  hands.  Indeed,  they  met  with 
a  strong  remonstrance  in  the  year  1579,  when  Philip  was 
besought  by  the  commons  not  to  make  any  laws  but  such 
as  had  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  cortes.**  Yet  Philip 
might  vindicate  himself  by  the  example  of  his  predecessors, 

"'  Pracmatica  para  que  ningun  natural  de  estos  reynos  vaya  d  estudiar 
fuera  de  ellos.  Aranjuez,  22  de  Noviembre  de  1559. 
'"-  Marina,  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  torn.  II.  p.  219. 
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—  even  of  tlioso  wiio,  like  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  had  most 
at  heart  the  interests  of  the  nation."' 

It  must  be  further  admitted,  that  the  more  regular  mode 
of  proceeding,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  cortes,  had  in  it 
much  to  warrant  the  idea,  that  the  real  right  of  legislation 
was  vested  in  the  king.  A  petition,  usually  couched  in  the 
most  humble  terms,  prayed  his  majesty  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  law  proposed.  This  he  did  in  a  few  words;  or,  what 
was  much  more  common,  he  refused  to  give  it,  declaring 
that,  in  the  existing  case,  "it  was  not  expedient  that  any 
change  should  be  made."  It  was  observed  that  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  Philip  rejected  the  petitions  of  the  commons 
was  much  greater  than  had  been  usual  with  former  sov- 
ereigns. 

A  more  frequent  practice  with  Philip  was  one  that  better 
suited  his  hesitating  nature  and  habit  of  procrastination. 
He  replied,  in  ambiguous  terms,  that  "  he  would  take  the 
matter  into  consideration,"  or  "  that  he  would  lay  it  before 
his  council,  and  take  such  measures  as  would  be  best  for  his 
service."  Thus  the  cortes  adjourned  in  ignorance  of  the 
fate  of  their  petitions.  Even  wlien  he  announced  his  assent, 
a.s  it  was  left  to  him  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  the  law,  it 
might  be  more  or  less  conformable  to  those  of  the  petition. 
The  cortes  having  been  dismissed,  there  was  no  redress  to 
be  obtained  if  the  law  did  not  express  their  views,  nor  could 
any  remonstrance  be  presented  by  that  body  until  their 
next  session,  usually  three  years  later.  The  practice  es- 
tablished l)y  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  postponing  the  presenting 
of  petitions  till  the  supplies  had  been  voted,  and  the  im- 
mediate adjournment  of  the  legislature  afterwards,  secured 
an  absolute  authority  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
that  made  a  fearful  change  in  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Castile. 

Yet  the  meetings  of  the  cortes,  shorn  as  that  body  was 
of  its  ancient  privileges,  were  not  without  important  benefits 

"  See  the  "  PraRinaticafl  del  Reyno, "  first  print-ed  at  AlcalA  de  Henarec, 
at  the  clone  of  iHahflla'H  roign,  in  1.503.  Thi.s  famous  collection  wa«  alniOHt 
wholly  made  up  of  the  ordinances  of  Ferdinand  and  Isahell.i.  After  pas-s- 
ing  through  several  editions,  it  was  finally  al)Horhe<l  in  the  "Nueva  Hecopi- 
lacion"  of  Philip  the  Second. 
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to  the  nation.  None  could  be  better  acquainted  than  the 
deputies  with  the  actual  wants  and  wishes  of  their  con- 
stituents. It  was  a  manifest  advantage  for  the  king  to 
receive  this  information.  It  enabled  him  to  take  the  course 
best  suited  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  to  which  he  would 
naturally  be  inclined  when  he  did  not  regard  them  as  con- 
flicting with  his  own.  Even  when  he  did,  the  strenuous 
support  of  their  own  views  by  the  commons  might  compel 
him  to  modify  his  measures.  However  absolute  the  mon- 
arch, he  would  naturally  shrink  from  pursuing  a  policy  so 
odious  to  the  people  that,  if  persevered  in,  it  might  convert 
remonstrance  into  downright  resistance. 

The  freedom  of  discussion  among  the  deputies  is  attested 
by  the  independent  tone  with  which  in  their  petitions  they 
denounce  the  manifold  abuses  in  the  state.  It  is  honorable 
to  Philip,  that  he  should  not  have  attempted  to  stifle  this 
freedom  of  debate;  though  perhaps  this  may  be  more 
correctly  referred  to  his  policy,  which  made  him  willing  to 
leave  this  safety-valve  open  for  the  passions  of  the  people. 
He  may  have  been  content  to  flatter  them  with  the  image 
of  power,  conscious  that  he  alone  retained  the  substance  of 
it.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  good  effect  of  the 
exercise  of  these  rights,  imperfect  as  they  were,  by  the 
third  estate,  must  be  highly  estimated.  The  fact  of  being 
called  together  to  consult  on  public  affairs  gave  the  people 
a  consideration  in  their  own  eyes  which  raised  them  far 
above  the  abject  condition  of  the  subjects  of  an  Eastern 
despotism.  It  cherished  in  them  that  love  of  independence 
which  was  their  birthright,  inherited  from  their  ancestors, 
and  thus  maintained  in  their  bosoms  those  lofty  sentiments 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
Spaniards  beyond  those  of  any  other  nation  in  Christendom. 

One  feature  was  wanting  to  complete  the  picture  of  ab- 
solute monarchy.  This  was  a  standing  army,  —  a  thing 
hitherto  unknown  in  Spain.  There  was,  indeed,  an  immense 
force  kept  on  foot  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  many 
of  the  troops  were  Spaniards.  But  they  were  stationed 
abroad,  and  were  intended  solely  for  foreign  enterprises. 
It  is  to  Phihp's  time  that  we  are  to  refer  the  first  germs  of 
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a  permanent   military  estal)lishment,  designed  to  maintain 
order  and  obedience  at  home. 

The  levies  raised  for  this  purpose  amounted  to  twenty 
companies  of  men-at-arms,  which,  with  the  complement  of 
four  or  five  followers  to  each  lance,  made  a  force  of  some 
strength.  It  was  further  swelled  by  five  thousand  ginetcs, 
or  light  cavalry."^  These  corps  were  a  heavy  charge  on 
the  crown.  They  were  called  "the  Guards  of  Castile." 
The  men-at-arms,  in  particular,  were  an  object  of  great 
care,  and  were  under  admirable  discipline.  Even  Philip, 
who  had  little  relish  for  military  affairs,  was  in  the  habit 
of  occasionally  reviewing  them  in  person.  In  addition  to 
these  troops  there  was  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  militia, 
whom  the  king  could  call  into  the  field  when  necessary.  A 
corps  of  some  sixteen  hundred  horsemen  patroled  the  south- 
ern coasts  of  Andalusia,  to  guard  tlie  country  from  inva- 
sion by  the  African  Moslems;  and  garrisons  established  in 
fortresses  along  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  both  north  and  south, 
completed  a  permanent  force  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom 
against  domestic  insurrection,  as  well  as  foreign  invasion. 

•*  ReiazioQc  di  Contarini,  MS. 


CHAPTER   II 
Domestic  Affairs  of  Spain 

The  Clergy.  —  Their  Subordination  to  the  Crown.  —  The  Escorial.  —  Queen 

Anne. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  polity  of  Castile  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  notice  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  which  may  well 
be  supposed  to  have  stood  preeminent  in  such  a  country, 
and  under  such  a  monarch  as  Philip  the  Second.  Indeed, 
not  only  did  that  prince  present  himself  before  the  world  as 
the  great  champion  of  the  Faith,  but  he  seemed  ever  solici- 
tous in  private  life  to  display  his  zeal  for  religion  and  its 
ministers.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  him  in  connection 
with  this.  On  one  occasion,  seeing  a  young  girl  going  within 
the  railing  of  the  altar,  he  rebuked  her,  saying,  "  Where  the 
priest  enters  is  no  place  either  for  me  or  you."  *  A  cavalier 
who  had  given  a  blow  to  a  canon  of  Toledo  he  sentenced  to 
death.^ 

Under  his  protection  and  princely  patronage,  the  Church 
reached  its  most  palmy  state.  Colleges  and  convents  —  in 
short,  religious  institutions  of  every  kind  —  were  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  land.  The  good  fathers  loved  pleasant 
and  picturesque  sites  for  their  dwellings;  and  the  traveller, 
as  he  journeyed  through  the  country,  was  surprised  by  the 
number  of  stately  edifices  which  crowned  the  hill-tops  or 
rested  on  their  slopes,  surrounded  by  territories  that  spread 
out  for  many  a  league  over  meadows  and  cultivated  fields 
and  pasture-land. 

The  secular  clergy,  at  least  the  higher  dignitaries,  were 

1  "Vos  ni  yo  no  avemos  de  subir  donde  los  Sacerdotes."  Dichos  y 
Hechos  de  Phelipe  II.,  p.  96. 

^  Cabrera,  FiUpe  Segundo,  p.  894. 
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SO  well  endowed,  as  sometimes  to  eclipse  the  grandees  in 
the  pomp  of  their  establishments.  In  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  held  jurisdiction  over 
fifteen  principal  towns  and  a  great  number  of  villages.  His 
income  amounted  to  full  eighty  thousand  ducats  a  year.' 
In  Philip's  time  the  income  of  the  archbishop  of  8eville 
amounted  to  the  same  sum,  while  that  of  the  see  of  Toledo 
had  risen  to  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  that  of  the  richest  grandee  in  the  kingdom.*  In 
power  and  opulence  the  primate  of  Spain  ranked  next  in 
Christendom  to  the  pope. 

The  great  source  of  all  this  wealth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order  in  Castile,  as  in  most  other  countries,  was  the  bene- 
factions and  bequests  of  the  pious,  —  of  those,  more  es- 
pecially, whose  piety  had  been  deferred  till  the  close  of  life, 
when,  anxious  to  make  amends  for  past  delinquencies,  they 
bestowed  the  more  freely  that  it  was  at  the  expense  of  their 
heirs.  As  what  was  thus  bequeathed  was  locked  up  by  en- 
tail, the  constantly  accumulating  property  of  *he  Church 
had  amounted  in  Philip's  time,  if  we  may  take  the  assertion 
of  the  cortes,  to  more  than  one  half  of  the  landed  property 
in  the  kingdom.*  Thus  the  burden  of  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  the  state  fell  with  increased  heaviness  on  the 
commons.  Alienations  in  mortmain  formed  the  subject  of 
one  of  their  earliest  remonstrances  after  Philip's  accession, 
but  without  effect ;  and  though  the  same  petition  was  urged 
in  very  plain  language  at  almost  every  succeeding  session, 
the  king  still  answered,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  make 
any  change  in  the  existing  laws.  Besides  his  good-will  to 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  Philip  was  occupied  with  the  costly 
construction  of  the  Escorial ;  and  he  had  probably  no  mind 
to  see  the  streams  of  public  Iniunty,  which  had  hitherto 
flowed  so  freely  into  the  reservoirs  of  the  Church,  thus 
suddenly  obstructed,  when  they  were  so  much  needed  for 
his  own  infant  institution. 

While  Philip  was  thus  willing  to  exalt  the  religious  order, 

•  L.  Mftrinpo  Sinilo,  Cosafl  Mfmorabilc«,  fol.  23. 

•  Nota  ili  fntti  li  Titolnti  di  Spagna,  MS. 

•  Lafucnto,  Historia  dr  E.<<pafia,  torn.  XIV.  p.  410. 
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already  far  too  powerful,  he  was  careful  that  it  should 
never  gain  such  a  height  as  would  enable  it  to  overtop  the 
royal  authority.  Both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  council,  — 
for  they  were  freely  introduced  into  the  councils,  —  theolo- 
gians were  ever  found  the  most  devoted  servants  of  the 
crown.  Indeed,  it  was  on  the  crown  that  they  were  obliged 
to  rest  all  their  hopes  of  preferment. 

Philip  perfectly  understood  that  the  control  of  the  clergy 
must  be  lodged  with  that  power  which  had  the  right  of 
nomination  to  benefices.  The  Roman  see,  in  its  usual  spirit 
of  encroachment:,  had  long  claimed  the  exercise  of  this  right 
in  Castile,  as  it  had  done  in  other  European  states.  The 
great  battle  with  the  Church  was  fought  in  the  time  of 
Isabella  the  Catholic.  Fortunately  the  sceptre  was  held  by 
a  sovereign  whose  loyalty  to  the  Faith  was  beyond  suspicion. 
From  this  hard  struggle  she  came  off  victorious;  and  the 
government  of  Castile  henceforth  retained  possession  of  the 
important  prerogative  of  appointing  to  vacant  benefices. 

Philip,  with  all  his  deference  to  Rome,  was  not  a  man  to 
relinquish  any  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  A  diffi- 
culty arose  under  Pius  the  Fifth,  who  contended  that  he 
still  had  the  right,  possessed  by  former  popes,  of  nominating 
to  ecclesiastical  offices  in  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  the 
Italian  possessions  held  by  Spain.  He  complained  bitterly 
of  the  conduct  of  the  councils  in  those  states,  which  refused 
to  allow  the  publication  of  his  bulls  without  the  royal 
exequatur.  Philip,  in  mild  terms,  expressed  his  desire  to 
maintain  the  most  amicable  relations  with  the  see  of  Rome, 
provided  he  was  not  required  to  compromise  the  interests  of 
his  crown.  At  the  same  time  he  intimated  his  surprise  that 
his  holiness  should  take  exceptions  at  his  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  his  predecessors,  to  many  of  whom  the  Church  was 
indebted  for  the  most  signal  services.  The  pope  was  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  good  understand- 
ing with  so  devoted  a  son  of  the  Church;  and  Philip  was 
allowed  to  remain  henceforth  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
this  inestimable  prerogative.® 

•  Ibid.,  torn.  XIII.  p.  261.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  pp.  432,  433. 
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The  i")o\vers  thus  vested  in  the  king  he  exercised  with  great 
discretion.  With  his  usual  facilities  for  information,  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  clergy 
in  the  different  parts  of  his  dominions.  He  w^as  so  accurate 
in  his  knowledge,  that  he  was  frequently  able  to  detect  an 
error  or  omission  in  the  information  he  received.  To  one 
who  had  been  giving  him  an  account  of  a  certain  ecclesiastic, 
he  remarked:  "You  have  told  me  nothing  of  his  amours." 
Thus  perfectly  apprised  of  the  characters  of  the  candidates, 
he  w-as  prepared,  whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  to  fill  the 
place  with  a  suitable  incumbent.' 

It  was  his  habit,  before  preferring  an  individual  to  a  high 
office,  to  have  proof  of  his  powers  by  trying  them  first  in 
some  subordinate  station.  In  his  selection  he  laid  much 
stress  on  rank,  for  the  influence  it  carried  with  it.  Yet 
frequently,  when  well  satisfied  of  the  merits  of  the  parties, 
he  promoted  those  whose  humble  condition  had  made  them 
little  prepared  for  such  an  elevation.*  There  was  no  more 
effectual  way  to  secure  his  favor,  than  to  show  a  steady 
resistance  to  the  usurpations  of  Rome.  It  was  owing,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  refusal  of  Quiroga,  the  bishop  of  Cuenga, 
to  publish  a  papal  bull  without  the  royal  assent,  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  kingdom,  as  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo.  Philip  chose  to  have  a  suitable  acknowl- 
edgment from  the  person  on  whom  he  conferred  a  favor; 
and  once  when  an  ecclesiastic,  whom  he  had  made  a  bishop, 
went  to  take  possession  of  his  see  without  first  expressing 
his  gratitude,  the  king  sent  for  him  back,  to  remind  him  of 
his  duty."  Such  an  acknowledgment  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
homage  rendered  to  his  master  on  his  preferment. 

Thus  gratitude  for  the  past  and  hopes  for  the  future  were 
the  strong  ties  which  bound  every  prelate  to  his  sovereign. 

^  Cftbrfra,  Filipo  Sopindo,  lib.  XI.  cap.  11  ;  lib.  XII.  rap.  21.  —  Rcla- 
«ionr    Anon..    1.588,    MS. 

■  "Otra.s  vrze.s  prowntaba  para  Obi.>»po»  Cannnifjos  tan  particiilaros  i 
prwtbiforns  fan  aparfndfts  no  solo  <]v  t.il  f.sp<>ran<;a,  mii.s  p«'n.«amipnto  rn  -^i 
mi8mo.s,  i  en  la  ronmn  opinion.  ()iio  la  rrfltila  dp  hu  prewntacion  no  ad- 
mitis  811  rpwio  dp  jwr  rnKJifi.Tdos  (S  IxirliidoH.  Eligia  &  quicn  no  pedia,  i 
merpcia."     f'abrrra.   Fiiipp  .'^okhikIo.  p.  891. 

•  Ibid.,  lib.  XI.  cap.    II. 
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In  a  difference  with  the  Roman  see,  the  Castilian  church- 
man was  sure  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  sovereign,  rather 
than  on  that  of  the  pontiff.  In  his  own  troubles,  in  Hke  man- 
ner, it  was  to  the  king,  and  not  to  the  pope,  that  he  was 
to  turn  for  relief.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  when  pressed 
by  those  embarrassments  with  which  he  was  too  often  sur- 
rounded, looked  for  aid  to  the  clergy,  who  for  the  most 
part  rendered  it  cheerfully  and  in  liberal  measure.  No- 
where were  the  clergy  so  heavily  burdened  as  in  Spain.'" 
It  was  computed  that  at  least  one  third  of  their  revenues 
was  given  to  the  king.  —  Thus  completely  were  the  different 
orders,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  throughout  the  mon- 
archy, under  the  control  of  the  sovereign. 

A  few  pages  back,  while  touching  on  alienations  in  mort- 
main, I  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  Escorial,  that  "eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,"  as  it  is  proudly  styled  .by  the  Span- 
iards. There  can  be  no  place  more  proper  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary  edifice,  than  the  part  of  the 
narrative  in  which  I  have  been  desirous  to  throw  as  much 
light  as  possible  on  the  character  and  occupations  of  Philip. 
The  Esconal  engrossed  the  leisure  of  more  than  thirty  years 
of  his  life ;  it  reflects  in  a  peculiar  manner  his  tastes,  and  the 
austere  character  of  his  mind;  and  whatever  criticism  may 
be  passed  on  it  as  a  work  of  art,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  if 
every  other  vestige  of  his  reign  were  to  be  swept  away,  that 
wonderful  structure  would  of  itself  suffice  to  show  the 
grandeur  of  his  plans  and  the  extent  of  his  resources. 

The  common  tradition  that  Philip  built  the  Escorial  in 
pursuance  of  a  vow  which  he  made  at  the  time  of  the  great 
battle  of  St.  Quentin,  the  tenth  of  August,  1557,  has  been 
rejected  by  modern  critics,  on  the  ground  that  contemporary 
writers,  and  amongst  them  the  historians  of  the  convent, 
make  no  mention  of  the  fact.  But  a  recently  discovered 
document  leaves  little  doubt  that  such  a  vow  was  actually 
made."     However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the 

'"  Relazione  di  Contarini,  MS.  —  Ranke,  Ottoman  and  Spanish  Empires, 
p.   61. 

••  The  document  alluded  to  is  a  letter,  without  date  or  signature,  but  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  purporting  to  be  written  by 
a  person  intrusted  with  the  task  of  drafting  the  necessary  legal  instru- 
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king  designed  to  commemorate  the  event  by  this  structure, 
as  is  intimated  by  its  dedication  to  St.  Lawrence,  the  martyr 
on  whose  day  the  victory  was  gained.  The  name  given  to 
the  place  was  El  Sitio  de  San  Lorenzo  cl  Real.  But  the 
monastery  was  better  known  from  the  hamlet  near  which 
it  stood,  —  El  Escurial,  or  El  Escorial,  —  which  latter  soon 
became  the  orthography  generally  adopted  by  the  Cas- 
tilians.'^ 

The  motives  which,  after  all,  operated  probably  most 
powerfully  on  Philip,  had  no  connection  with  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin.  His  father  the  emperor  had  directed  by  his 
will  that  his  bones  should  remain  at  Yuste,  until  a  more 
suitable  place  should  be  provided  for  them  by  his  son.  The 
building  now  to  be  erected  was  designed  expressly  as  a 
mausoleum  for  Philip's  parents,  as  well  as  for  their  de- 
scendants of  the  royal  line  of  Austria.  But  the  erection  of 
a  religious  house  on  a  magnificent  scale,  that  would  proclaim 
to  the  world  his  devotion  to  the  Faith,  was  the  predominant 
idea  in  the  mind  of  Philip.  It  was,  moreover,  t,  part  of  his 
scheme  to  combine  in  the  plan  a  palace  for  himself;  for, 
with  a  taste  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  inherited  from  his 
father,  he  loved  to  live  in  the  sacred  shadows  of  the  cloister. 
These  ideas,  somewhat  incongruous  as  they  may  seem,  were 
fully  carried  out  by  the  erection  of  an  edifice  dedicated  at 
once  to  the  threefold  purpose  of  a  palace,  a  monastery,  and 
a  tomb." 

Soon  after  the  king's  return  to  Spain,  he  set  about  carry- 
ing his  plan  into  execution.  The  site  which,  after  careful 
examination,  he  selected  for  the  building,  was  among  the 

mrnts  for  the  foiindation  of  the  convent.  He  inquires  whether  in  the 
preamble  he  shall  make  mention  of  his  majesty's  vow.  "  FjI  voto  que  S. 
Sf .  hijn,  .si  S.  M.  no  lo  fniioro  ix>ner  ni  declarar,  hien  puetlr,  porque  no  hay 
para  que;  pero  si  S.  M.  qiiisiero  que  se  derlnre  en  las  escrituras,  avfnemelo 
V.  m."     Documentos  Ini'-ditos,  torn.   XXVIII.   p.  .567. 

"  Exftmpl(>s  efjually  anrient  of  both  fonns  of  spelling  the  name  may 
be  founil  ;  thougli  Kucnrinl.  now  univcrsnl  in  the  ra.><tilian,  sonms  to  have 
been  al.Ho  the  more  common  from  the  first.  The  wonJ  is  derived  from 
ncoritr,  the  dros.s  of  iron  mines,  found  near  the  spot.  See  Ford,  Handbook 
for  Spain  f.ld  eilition"),  p.  ITtX. 

"  A  letter  of  flie  royal  founder,  published  by  SiKuen<;a,  enumerates  the 
objeetJ*  to  which  the  new  building  wn.s  to  be  specially  devoted.  Historia 
dc  la  Orden  de  San  CJeronimo,  torn.  III.  p.  ■'>34. 
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mountains  of  the  Guadarrama,  on  the  borders  of  New 
Castile,"  about  eight  leagues  northwest  of  Madrid.  The 
healthiness  of  the  place  and  its  convenient  distance  from 
the  capital  combined  with  the  stern  and  solitary  character 
of  the  region,  so  congenial  to  his  taste,  to  give  it  the  pref- 
erence over  other  spots,  which  might  have  found  more 
favor  with  persons  of  a  different  nature.  Encompassed  by 
rude  and  rocky  hills,  which  sometimes  soar  to  the  gigantic 
elevation  of  mountains,  it  seemed  to  be  shut  out  completely 
from  the  world.  The  vegetation  was  of  a  thin  and  stunted 
growth,  seldom  spreading  out  into  the  luxuriant  foliage  of 
the  lower  regions;  and  the  winds  swept  down  from  the 
neighboring  sierra  with  the  violence  of  a  hurricane.  Yet 
the  air  was  salubrious,  and  the  soil  was  nourished  by  springs 
of  the  purest  water.  To  add  to  its  recommendations,  a 
quarry,  close  at  hand,  of  excellent  stone  somewhat  resembling 
granite  in  appearance,  readily  supplied  the  materials  for 
building,  —  a  circumstance,  considering  the  vastness  of  the 
work,  of  no  little  importance. 

The  architect  who  furnished  the  plans,  and  on  whom  the 
king  relied  for  superintending  their  execution,  was  Juan 
Bautista  de  Toledo.  He  was  born  in  Spain,  and,  early 
discovering  uncommon  talents  for  his  profession,  was  sent 
to  Italy.  Here  he  studied  the  principles  of  his  art,  under 
the  great  masters  who  were  then  filling  their  native  land 
with  those  monuments  of  genius  that  furnished  the  best 
studv  to  the  artist.  Toledo  imbibed  their  spirit,  and  under 
their  tuition  acquired  that  simple,  indeed  severe  taste,  which 
formed  a  contrast  to  the  prevalent  tone  of  Spanish  architec- 
ture, but  which,  happily,  found  favor  with  his  royal  patron. 

Before  a  stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  laid,  Philip  had 
taken  care  to  provide  himself  with  the  tenants  who  were  to 
occupy  it.  At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Jeronymite  fra- 
ternity, a  prior  was  chosen  for  the  convent  of  the  Escorial, 
which  was  to  consist  of  fifty  members,  soon  increased  to 
double  that  number.     Philip  had  been  induced  to  give  the 

>*  "The  Escorial  is  placed  by  some  geographers  in  Old  Castile;  but 
the  di\-ision  of  the  provinces  is  carried  on  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  which 
rises  behind  it."     Ford,  Handbook  for  Spain,  p.  750. 
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preference  to  the  Jeronymite  order,  partly  from  their  general 
reputation  for  ascetic  piety,  and  in  part  from  the  regard 
slu)\vn  for  them  by  his  father,  who  had  chosen  a  convent  of 
that  order  as  the  place  of  his  last  retreat.  The  monks  were 
speedily  transferred  to  the  village  of  the  Escorial,  where 
they  continued  to  dwell  until  accommodations  were  prepared 
for  them  in  the  magnificent  pile  which  they  were  thenceforth 
to  occupy. 

Their  temporary  habitation  was  of  the  meanest  kind,  like 
most  of  the  buildings  in  the  hamlet.  It  was  without  window 
or  chimney,  and  the  rain  found  its  way  through  the  dilapi- 
dated roof  of  the  apartment  which  they  used  as  a  chapel, 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  protect  themselves  by  a  coverlet 
stretched  above  their  heads.  A  rude  altar  was  raised  at 
one  end  of  the  chapel,  over  which  was  scrawled  on  the  wall 
with  charcoal  the  figure  of  a  crucifix.'"' 

The  king,  on  his  visits  to  tiie  place,  was  lodged  in  the 
house  of  the  curate,  in  not  much  better  repair  than  the 
other  dwellings  in  the  hamlet.  While  there  he  w.is  punctual 
in  his  attendance  at  mass,  when  a  rude  seat  was  prepared  for 
him  near  the  choir,  consisting  of  a  three-legged  stool,  de- 
fended from  vulgar  eyes  by  a  screen  of  such  old  and  tattered 
cloth  that  the  inquisitive  spectator  might,  without  difficulty, 
see  him  through  the  holes  in  it.'"  He  was  so  near  the  choir, 
that  the  monk  who  stood  next  to  him  could  hardly  avoid 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  royal  person.  The 
Jeronymite  who  tells  the  story  assures  us  that  Brother 
Antonio  used  to  weep  as  he  declared  that  more  than  once, 
when  he  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  the  monarch,  he  saw  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Such,"  says  the  good  father,  "were 
the  devout  and  joyful  feelings  with  which  the  king,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  poverty  around  him,  meditated  his  lofty  plans 

'•  Siguen(;a,  Hist,  tie  la  Orden  de  San  Geronimo,  torn.  III.  p.  649.  — 
Mfinoria-H  de  Frav  Juan  de  San  Geronimo,  Docunientos  In^ditos,  toni. 
Vn.    p.    22. 

"  "Tenia  tie  ordinario  una  banquetiila  de  tres  pies,  bafltfsima  y  Rrosera, 
por  .silla,  y  ruandi*  iba  d  nii.sa  porijue  estuviesc  con  al^un  decenria  se  ie 
ponia  un  pafio  vicjo  francY-s  de  .MrnaK'ier  el  contador,  <)ue  ya  de  gastado 
y  denhilado  haria  liarto  lugar  por  siis  aRUJeros  ii  los  que  querian  ver  d  la 
Persona  Real."  Meniorias  de  Fray  Juun  de  San  Geronimo,  Uocumenlos 
In(/ditos,    toni.    \TI     p.   22. 
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for  converting  this  poverty  into  a  scene  of  grandeur  more 
worthy  of  the  worship  to  be  performed  there."  " 

The  brethren  were  much  edified  by  the  humility  shown 
by  Phihp  when  attending  the  services  in  this  wretched 
cabin.  They  often  told  the  story  of  his  one  day  coming 
'  late  to  matins,  when,  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  services, 
he  quietly  took  his  seat  by  the  entrance,  on  a  rude  bench, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  a  peasant  was  sitting.  He  re- 
mained some  time  before  his  presence  was  observed,  when 
the  monks  conducted  him  to  his  tribune.'^ 

On  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1563,  the  first  stone  of  the 
monastery  was  laid.  On  the  twentieth  of  August  follow- 
ing, the  corner-stone  of  the  church  was  also  laid,  with  still 
greater  pomp  and  solemnity.  The  royal  confessor,  the 
bishop  of  Cuenga,  arrayed  in  his  pontificals,  presided  over 
the  ceremonies.  The  king  was  present,  and  laid  the  stone 
with  his  own  hands.  The  principal  nobles  of  the  court 
were  in  attendance,  and  there  was  a  great  concourse  of 
spectators,  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen;  the  solemn  ser- 
vices were  concluded  by  the  brotherhood,  who  joined  in  an 
anthem  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  Almighty,  to 
whom  so  glorious  a  monument  was  to  be  reared  in  this 
mountain  wilderness.^® 

The  rude  sierra  now  swarmed  with  life.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  tents  and  huts.  The  busy  hum  of  labor 
mingled  with  the  songs  of  the  laborers,  which,  from  their 
various  dialects,  betrayed  the  different,  and  oftentimes 
distant,  provinces  from  which  they  had  come.  In  this 
motley  host  the  greatest  order  and  decorum  prevailed;  nor 
were  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  day  interrupted  by  any 
indecent  brawls. 

"  "  Jurdbame  muchas  veces  llorando  el  dicho  fray  Antonio  que  muchas 
veces  alzando  cautamente  los  ojos  vio  correr  por  los  de  S.  M.  Idgrimas  : 
tanta  era  su  devocion  mezclada  con  el  alegrfa  de  verse  en  aquella  pobreza 
y  ver  trds  esto  aquella  alta  idea  que  en  su  mente  traia  de  la  grandeza  d 
que  pensaba  levantar  aquella  pequenez  del  div-ino  culto."  Ibid.,  ubi 
supra. 

'*  "iPara  levantar  tanta  fdbrica  menester  eran  aetos  de  humildad  tan 
profunda!"     Ibid.,    p.    23. 

'9  Ibid.,  p.  25  et  seq.  —  Siguen^a,  Hist,  de  la  Orden  de  San  Geronimo, 
torn.  III.  p.  54G. 
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As  the  work  advanced,  Philip's  visits  to  the  Escorial  were 
longer  and  more  frequent.  He  had  always  shown  his  love 
for  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  by  passing  some  days  of 
every  year  in  it.  Indeed,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
Holy  Week  not  far  from  the  scene  of  his  present  labors,  at 
the  convent  of  Guisando.  In  his  present  monastic  retreat 
he  had  the  additional  interest  afforded  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  great  work,  which  seemed  to  engage  as  much  of  his 
thoughts  as  any  of  the  concerns  of  government. 

Philip  had  given  a  degree  of  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  fine  arts  seldom  found  in  persons  of  his  condition.  He 
was  a  connoisseur  in  painting,  and,  above  all,  in  architec- 
ture, making  a  careful  study  of  its  principles,  and  occasionally 
furnishing  designs  with  his  own  hands.'"  No  prince  of  his 
time  left  behind  him  so  many  proofs  of  his  taste  and  magnifi- 
cence in  building.  The  royal  mint  at  Segovia,  the  hunting- 
seat  of  the  Pardo,  the  pleasant  residence  of  Aranjuez,  the 
alcazar  of  Madrid,  the  "Armeria  Real,"  and  other  noble 
works  which  adorned  his  infant  capital,  w«re  either  built 
or  greatly  embellished  by  him.  The  land  was  covered  with 
structures  both  civil  and  religious,  which  rose  under  the 
royal  patronage.  Churches  and  convents  —  the  latter  in 
lamentable  profusion  —  constantly  met  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler. The  general  style  of  their  execution  was  simple  in  the 
extreme.  Some,  like  the  groat  ratliedral  of  Valladolid,  of 
more  pretension,  but  still  showing  the  same  austere  character 
in  their  designs,  furnished  excellent  models  of  architecture 
to  counteract  the  meretricious  tendencies  of  the  age.  Struc- 
tures of  a  different  kind  from  these  were  planted  by  Philip 
along  the  frontiers  in  the  north  and  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  kingdom;  and  the  voyager  in  the  Mediterranean 
beheld  fortress  after  fortress  crowning  the  heigiits  above 
the  shore,  for  its  defence  against  the  Barbary  corsair.  Nor 
was  the  king's  passion  for  building  confined  to  Spain.  Wher- 
ever his  armies  penetrated  in  the  semi-civilized  regions  of 

"  "Tenia  tanta  <lo«trp(;a  on  disponcr  lim  fragaj*  <Ip  Palarios,  Castillos, 
.lardinps,  y  otra-s  rcmaw,  quo  r|uan(lc>  FraiuMHOo  de  Mora  ini  Tio  Tra(;a(lor 
mayor  8\iyo,  y  .F\ian  do  llprrcra  nil  Aiifprt'sHor  1p  traian  la  primera  planta, 
as-si  mandava  quitar,  cV  jM)n<T,  cS  niiidar,  conio  hi  fupra  un  Vitrubio."  Di- 
chos  y  Uechos  dc  Pbelipe  II.,  p.   181. 


^ 

^ 


^C^^- 
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the  New  World,  the  march  of  the  conqueror  was  sure  to  be 
traced  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  military  structures  which 
rose  in  his  rear. 

Fortunately  similarity  of  taste  led  to  the  most  perfect 
harmony  between  the  monarch  and  his  architect,  in  their 
conferences  on  the  great  work  which  was  to  crown  the 
architectural  glories  of  Philip's  reign.  The  king  inspected 
the  details,  and  watched  over  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  building,  with  as  much  care  as  Toledo  himself.  In  order 
to  judge  of  the  effect  from  a  distance,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
climbing  the  mountains  at  a  spot  about  half  a  league  from 
the  monastery,  where  a  kind  of  natural  chair  was  formed 
by  the  crags.  Here,  with  his  spyglass  in  his  hand,  he  would 
sit  for  hours,  and  gaze  on  the  complicated  structure  growing 
up  below.     The  place  is  still  known  as  the  "king's  seat."  ^^ 

It  was  certainly  no  slight  proof  of  the  deep  interest  which 
Philip  took  in  the  work,  that  he  was  content  to  exchange 
his  palace  at  Madrid  for  a  place  that  afforded  him  no  better 
accommodations  than  the  poverty-stricken  village  of  the 
Escorial.  In  1571  he  made  an  important  change  in  these 
accommodations,  by  erecting  a  chapel  which  might  afford 
the  monks  a  more  decent  house  of  worship  than  their  old, 
weather-beaten  hovel;  and  with  this  he  combined  a  com- 
fortable apartment  for  himself.  In  these  new  quarters  he 
passed  still  more  of  his  time  in  cloistered  seclusion  than  he 
had  done  before.  Far  from  confining  his  attention  to  a 
supervision  of  the  Escorial,  he  brought  his  secretaries  and 
his  papers  along  with  him,  read  here  his  despatches  from 
abroad,  and  kept  up  a  busy  correspondence  with  all  parts 
of  his  dominions.  He  did  four  times  the  amount  of  work 
here,  says  a  Jeronymite,  than  he  did  in  the  same  number  of 
days  in  the  capital. ^^  He  used  to  boast  that,  thus  hidden 
from  the  world,  with  a  little  bit  of  paper,  he  ruled  over  both 
hemispheres.  That  he  did  not  always  wisely  rule,  is  proved 
by  more  than  one  of  his  despatches  relating  to  the  affairs  of 

*'  Lafuente,  Historia  de  Espana,  torn.  XIII.  p.  253. 

"  "Sabese  de  cierto  que  se  negociava  aqui  mas  en  un  dia  que  en  Ma- 
drid en  quatro."  Siguen9a,  Hist,  de  la  Orden  de  San  Geronimo,  torn.  III. 
p.   575. 

Vol.  11  —  36 
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Flanders,  which  issued  from  this  consecrated  place.  Here 
he  received  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  his  heretic  sub- 
jects in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  Morisco  insurgents  in 
(Jranada.  And  as  he  pondered  on  their  demolition  of 
church  and  convent,  and  their  desecration  of  the  most  holy 
symbols  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he  doubtless  felt  a  proud 
satisfaction  in  proving  his  own  piety  to  the  world  by  the 
erection  of  the  most  sumptuous  edifice  ever  dedicated  to  the 
Cross. 

In  1577,  the  Escorial  was  so  far  advanced  towards  its 
completion  as  to  afford  accommodations,  not  merely  for 
Philip  and  his  personal  attendants,  but  for  many  of  the 
court,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  some  time  there 
with  the  king  during  the  summer.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, an  accident  occurred  which  had  nearly  been  attended 
with  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  building. 

A  violent  thunder-storm  was  raging  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  lightning  struck  one  of  the  great  towers  of  the  monas- 
tery. In  a  short  time  the  upper  portion  of  the  building 
was  in  a  blaze.  So  much  of  it,  fortunately,  was  of  solid 
materials,  that  the  fire  made  slow  progress.  But  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  water  to  bear  on  it  was  extreme.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  the  fire  broke  out,  and  in  the 
orderly  household  of  Philip  all  had  retired  to  rest.  They 
were  soon  roused  by  the  noise.  The  king  took  his  station 
on  the  opposite  tower,  and  watched  with  deep  an.xiety  the 
progress  of  the  flames.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  one  among 
the  guests.  Though  sorely  aflHicted  with  the  gout  at  the 
time,  he  wrapped  his  dressing-gown  about  him  and  climbed 
to  a  spot  which  afforded  a  still  nearer  view  of  the  conHagra- 
tion.  Here  the  "good  duke"  at  once  assumed  the  coni- 
mand,  and  gave  his  orders  with  as  much  promptness  and 
tlecision  as  on  the  field  of  battle." 

-Ml  the  workmen,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  peasantry, 
were  asseiiil)led  there.     The  men  showed  the  same  spirit  (tf 

"  "El  burn  DiKjue  de  Alba,  aunque  su  vpjpz  y  gotn  no  Ic  daban  lugar, 
f>e  Hiibi6  &  In  :iHo  do  la  torre  &  dar  linimo  y  osfuerzo  &  Ioh  oficialM  y  gentt-; 
.  .  .  y  esto  lo  liariii  S.  K.  conui  dii-sfni  rapitari  y  romo  ijuii-n  sp  habia  visto 
en  otros  mayon-s  |M*ligros  vn  la  gtu-rra."  Nti'iiiurias  dt-  h'ray  Juan  de  Sai» 
Geronimo,   Documeiitos  Iii^dituH,  torn.   \'II.   p    197. 
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subordination  which  they  had  shown  throughout  the  erection 
of  the  building.  The  duke's  orders  were  impUcitly  obeyed; 
and  more  than  one  instance  is  recorded  of  daring  self- 
devotion  among  the  workmen,  who  toiled  as  if  conscious 
they  were  under  the  eye  of  their  sovereign.  The  tower 
trembled  under  the  fury  of  the  flames;  and  the  upper 
portion  of  it  threatened  every  moment  to  fall  in  ruins. 
Great  fears  were  entertained  that  it  would  crush  the  hospi- 
tal, situated  in  that  part  of  the  monastery.  Fortunately, 
it  fell  in  an  opposite  direction,  carrying  with  it  a  splendid 
chime  of  bells  that  was  lodged  in  it,  but  doing  no  injury 
to  the  spectators.  The  loss  which  bore  most  heavily  on  the 
royal  heart  was  that  of  sundry  inestimable  relics  which 
perished  in  the  flames.  But  Philip's  sorrow  was  mitigated 
when  he  learned  that  a  bit  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  right 
arm  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  martyred  patron  of  the  Escorial, 
were  rescued  from  the  flames.  At  length,  by  incredible 
efforts,  the  fire,  which  had  lasted  till  six  in  the  morning, 
was  happily  extinguished,  and  Philip  withdrew  to  his 
chamber,  where  his  first  act,  we  are  told,  was  to  return 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  preservation  of  the  build- 
ing consecrated  to  his  sersdce.^* 

The  king  was  desirous  that  as  many  of  the  materials  as 
possible  for  the  structure  should  be  collected  from  his  own 
dominions.  These  were  so  vast,  and  so  various  in  their 
productions,  that  they  furnished  nearly  every  article  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of  the  edifice,  as  well  as  for  its 
interior  decoration.  The  gray  stone  of  which  its  walls  were 
formed  was  drawn  from  a  neighboring  quarry.  It  was  called 
berroquefia,  —  a  stone  bearing  a  resemblance  to  granite, 
though  not  so  hard.  The  blocks  hewn  from  the  quarries, 
and  dressed  there,  were  of  such  magnitude  as  sometimes  to 
require  forty  or  fifty  yoke  of  oxen  to  drag  them.  The 
jasper  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  Burgo  de  Osma.  The 
more  delicate  marbles,  of  a  great  variety  of  colors,  were 
furnished  by  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  south  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  costly  and  elegant  fabrics  were  many  of  them 
supplied  by  native  artisans.     Such  were  the  damasks  and 

"  Ibid.,  p.  201. 
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velvets  of  Granada.  Other  cities,  as  Madrid,  Toledo,  and 
Saragossa,  showed  the  proficiency  of  native  art  in  curious 
manufactures  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  occasionally  of  the 
more  precious  metals. 

Yet  Philip  was  largely  indebted  to  his  foreign  possessions, 
especially  those  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice,  which,  in  its 
sumptuous  style  of  decoration,  presented  a  contrast  to  the 
stern  simplicity  of  its  exterior.  Milan,  so  renowned  at  that 
period  for  its  fine  workmanship  in  steel,  gold,  and  precious 
stones,  contributed  many  e.xquisite  specimens  of  art.  The 
walls  were  clothed  with  gorgeous  tapestries  from  the  Flemish 
looms.  Spanish  convents  vied  with  each  other  in  furnishing 
embroideries  for  the  altars.  Even  the  rude  colonies  in  the 
New  World  had  their  part  in  the  great  work,  and  the  Ameri- 
can forests  supplied  their  cedar  and  ebony  and  richly-tinted 
woods,  which  displayed  all  their  magical  brilliancy  of  color 
under  the  hands  of  the  Castilian  workman." 

Though  desirous,  as  far  as  possible,  to  employ  the  products 
of  his  own  dominions,  and  to  encourage  native  art,  in  one 
}iarticular  he  resorted  almost  exclusively  to  foreigners.  The 
oil-paintings  and  frescos  which  profu.sely  decorated  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  the  Escorial  were  executed  by  artists  drawn 
chiefly  from  Italy,  who.se  schools  of  design  were  still  in  their 
glory.  But  of  all  living  painters.  Titian  was  the  one  whom 
Philip,  like  his  father,  most  delighted  to  honor.  To  the 
king's  generous  patronage  the  world  is  indebted  for  some  of 
that  great  master's  noblest  productions,  which  found  a 
fitting  place  on  the  walls  of  the  Kscorial. 

The  prices  which  Philip  paid  enabled  him  to  command 
the  services  of  the  most  eminent  artists.  Many  anecdotes 
are  told  of  his  munificence.  He  was,  however,  a  severe 
critic.  He  did  not  prematurely  disclose  his  opinion.  But 
when  the  hour  came,  the  painter  had  sometimes  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find  the  work  he  had  executed,  it  may  be  with 
greater  confidence  than  skill,  peremptorily  rejected,  or  at 

*•  SiRijenQa,  Hisf.  do  la  Ordpn  <lc  San  Grronimo,  torn.  Til.  p.  596. — 
r>icho«  V  Hprho«4  do  PliolijK"  II.,  p.  289.  —  LafuenU",  Hist,  de  Espafia, 
torn.   XiV.   p.   427. 
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best  condemned  to  some  obscure  corner  of  the  building. 
This  was  the  fate  of  an  Italian  artist,  of  much  more  preten- 
sion than  power,  who,  after  repeated  failures  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  king,  —  which  later  critics  have  not 
reversed,  —  w^as  dismissed  to  his  own  country.  But  even 
here  Philip  dealt  in  a  magnanimous  way  with  the  unlucky 
painter.  "It  is  not  Zuccaro's  fault,"  he  said,  "but  that  of 
the  persons  who  brought  him  here";  and  when  he  sent  him 
back  to  Italy,  he  gave  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
addition  to  his  large  salary .^*' 

Before  this  magnificent  pile,  in  a  manner  the  creation  of 
his  own  taste,  Philip's  nature  appeared  to  expand,  and  to 
discover  some  approach  to  those  generous  sympathies  for 
humanity  which  elsewhere  seem  to  have  been  denied  him. 
He  would  linger  for  hours  while  he  watched  the  labors  of 
the  artist,  making  occasional  criticisms,  and  laying  his  hand 
familiarly  on  his  shoulder.^^  He  seemed  to  put  off  the  cold- 
ness and  reserve  which  formed  so  essential  a  part  of  his 
character.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  a  stranger,  having 
come  into  the  Escorial  when  the  king  was  there,  mistook 
him  for  one  of  the  officials,  and  asked  him  some  questions 
about  the  pictures.  Philip,  without  undeceiving  the  man, 
humored  his  mistake,  and  good-naturedly  undertook  the 
part  of  cicerone,  by  answering  his  inquiries  and  showing 
him  some  of  the  objects  most  worth  seeing.^*  Similar  anec- 
dotes have  been  told  of  others.  What  is  strange  is,  that 
Philip  should  have  acted  the  part  of  the  good-natured  man. 

In  1584,  the  masonry  of  the  Escorial  was  completed. 
Twenty-one  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  stone  of  the 
monastery  was  laid.  This  certainly  must  be  regarded  as  a 
short  period  for  the  erection  of  so  stupendous  a  pile.  St. 
Peter's  church,  with  which  one  naturally  compares  it  as 
the  building  nearest  in  size  and  magnificence,  occupied  more 
than  a  century  in  its  erection,  which  spread  over  the  reigns 
of  at  least  eighteen  popes.  But  the  Escorial,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  subterraneous  chapel  constructed  by  Philip  the 

^  Stirling,  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,  torn.  I.  p.  211. 

27  Ibid.,  torn.  I.  p.  20.3. 

2*  Dichos  y  Heches  de  Phelipe  II.,  p.  81. 
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Fourth  for  the  burial-i)lace  of  the  Spanish  princes,  was 
executed  in  the  reign  of  one  monarch.  That  monarch  hehl 
in  his  hands  the  revenues  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the 
New;  and  as  he  gave,  in  some  sort,  a  personal  supervision 
to  the  work,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one  was  allowed  to 
sleep  on  his  post. 

Yet  the  architect  who  designed  the  building  was  not  per- 
mitted to  complete  it.  Long  before  it  was  finished,  the 
hand  of  Toledo  had  mouldered  in  the  dust.  By  his  death 
it  seemed  that  Philip  had  met  with  an  irreparable  loss.  He 
felt  it  to  be  so  himself;  and  with  great  distrust  consigned 
the  important  task  to  Juan  de  Herrera,  a  young  Asturiari. 
But  though  young,  Herrera  had  been  formed  on  the  best 
models;  for  he  was  the  favorite  pupil  of  Toledo,  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  had  not  only  imbibed  the  severe  and 
elevated  tastes  of  his  master,  but  that  his  own  genius  fully 
enabled  him  to  comprehend  all  Toledo's  great  conceptions, 
and  to  carry  them  out  as  perfectly  as  that  artist  could  have 
done  himself.  Philip  saw  with  satisfaction  that  he  had 
made  no  mistake  in  his  selection.  He  soon  conferred  as 
freely  with  the  new  architect  as  he  had  done  with  his  jircd- 
ecessor.  He  even  showed  him  greater  favor,  settling  on 
him  a  salary  of  a  thousand  ducats  a  year,  and  giving  him 
an  office  in  tlie  royal  household,  and  the  cross  of  St.  lago. 
Herrera  had  the  happiness  to  complete  the  Escorial.  Indeed, 
he  lived  some  six  years  after  its  completion.  He  left  several 
works,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  perpetuate  his 
fame.  But  the  Escorial  is  the  monument  by  which  his 
name,  and  that  of  his  master,  Toledo,  have  come  down  to 
posterity  as  those  of  the  two  greatest  architects  of  whom 
Spain  can  boast. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  criticism  on  the  architectural 
merits  of  the  Escorial.  Such  criticism  more  properly  be- 
longs to  a  treatise  on  art.  It  has  been  my  ol^jcct  simply  to 
lay  before  the  reader  such  an  account  of  the  execution  of 
this  great  work  as  would  enable  him  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  object  to  which  Philip  drvotod  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
time,  and  which  so  eminently  reflected  his  peculiar  cast  of 
mind. 
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Critics  have  greatly  differed  from  each  other  in  their 
judgments  of  the  Escorial.  Few  foreigners  have  been  found 
to  acquiesce  in  the  undiluted  panegyric  of  those  Castilians 
who  pronounce  it  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.^®  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  few  foreigners  are  qualified  to  decide 
on  the  merits  of  a  work,  to  judge  of  which  correctly  requires 
a  perfect  understanding  of  the  character  of  the  country  in 
which  it  was  built,  and  of  the  monarch  who  built  it.  The 
traveller  who  gazes  on  its  long  lines  of  cold  gray  stone, 
scarcel}'  broken  by  an  ornament,  feels  a  dreary  sensation 
creeping  over  him,  while  he  contrasts  it  with  the  lighter 
and  more  graceful  edifices  to  which  his  eye  has  been  ac- 
customed. But  he  may  read  in  this  the  true  expression  of 
the  founder's  character.  Philip  did  not  aim  at  the  beautiful, 
much  less  at  the  festive  and  cheerful.  The  feelings  which 
he  desired  to  raise  in  the  spectator  were  of  that  solemn, 
indeed  sombre  complexion,  which  corresponded  best  wnth 
his  own  religious  faith. 

Whatever  defects  may  be  charged  on  the  Escorial,  it  is 
impossible  to  view  it  from  a  distance,  and  see  the  mighty 
pile  as  it  emerges  from  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  mountains, 
without  feeling  how  perfectly  it  conforms  in  its  aspect  to 
the  wild  and  melancholy  scenery  of  the  sierra.  Nor  can 
one  enter  the  consecrated  precincts,  without  confessing  the 
genius  of  the  place,  and  experiencing  sensations  of  a  mys- 
terious awe  as  he  wanders  through  the  desolate  halls,  which 
fancy  peoples  with  the  solemn  images  of  the  past. 

The  architect  of  the  building  was  embarrassed  by  more 
than  one  difficulty  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  It  was  not 
simply  a  monastery  that  he  was  to  build.  The  same  edifice, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  to  comprehend  at  once  a  convent,  a 
palace,  and  a  tomb.  It  was  no  easy  problem  to  reconcile 
objects  so  discordant,  and  infuse  into  them  a  common 
principle  of  unity.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the  builder  that 
he  did  not  perfectly  succeed  in  this,  and  that  the  palace 
should  impair  the  predominant  tone  of  feeling  raised  by 

**  One  of  its  historians,  Father  Francisco  de  los  Santos,  styles  it,  on  his 
title-page,  "Unica  Maravilla  del  M undo."  Descripcion  del  Real  Monas- 
terio  de  San  Lorenzo  de  el  Escorial  (Madrid,  1698). 
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the  other  parts  of  the  structure,   looking  in  fact  Hke  an 
excrescence,  rather  than  an  integral  portion  of  the  edifice. 

Another  ditliculty,  of  a  more  whimsical  nature,  imposed 
on  the  architect,  was  the  necessity  of  accommodating  the 
plan  of  the  building  to  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  —  as  typical 
of  the  kind  of  martyrdom  suffered  by  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Escoriul.  Thus  the  long  lines  of  cloisters,  with  their 
intervening  courts,  served  for  the  bars  of  the  instrument. 
The  four  lofty  spires  at  the  corners  of  the  monastery,  rep- 
resented its  legs  inverted;  and  the  palace,  extending  its 
slender  length  on  the  east,  furnished  the  awkward  handle. 

It  is  impossible  for  language  to  convey  any  adequate  idea 
of  a  work  of  art.  Yet  architecture  has  this  advantage  over 
the  sister  arts  of  design,  that  the  mere  statement  of  the 
dimensions  helps  us  much  in  forming  a  conception  of  the 
work.  A  few  of  these  dimensions  will  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  edifice.  They  are  reported  to  us 
by  Los  Santos,  a  Jeronymite  monk,  who  has  left  one  of  the 
best  accounts  of  the  Escorial. 

The  main  building,  or  monastery,  he  estimates  at  seven 
hundred  and  forty  Castilian  feet  in  length  by  five  hundred 
and  eighty  in  breadth.  Its  greatest  height,  measured  to 
the  central  cross  above  the  dome  of  the  great  church,  is 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  The  whole  circumference  of 
the  Escorial,  including  the  palace,  he  reckons  at  two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  or  near  three  fifths  of  a 
mile.  The  patient  inquirer  tells  us  there  were  no  less  than 
twelve  thousand  doors  and  windows  in  the  building;  that 
the  weight  of  the  keys  alone  amounted  to  fifty  arrobas,  or 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  and,  finally,  that  there 
were  sixty-eight  fountains  playing  in  the  halls  and  courts 
of  this  enormous  pile.'" 

The  cost  of  its  construction  and  interior  decoration,  we 
are  informed  by  F'ather  Siguenqa,  amounted  to  very  near  six 
millions  of  ducats."  Siguenqa  was  prior  of  the  monastery, 
and  had  access,  of  course,  to  the  best  sources  of  information. 
That  he  did  not  exaggerate,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 

*•  Lofl  Santos,    Dfurriprion  flol   KBcnrial,  fol.   116. 

*'  Sigucncn,  Hi.sf    do  la  Union  dc  8an  Geronimo,  torn.  Ill,  p.  862. 
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that  he  was  desirous  to  relieve  the  building  from  the  impu- 
tation of  any  excessive  expenditure  incurred  in  its  erection, 
—  a  common  theme  of  complaint,  it  seems,  and  one  that 
was  urged  with  strong  marks  of  discontent  by  contempo- 
rary writers.  Probably  no  single  edifice  ever  contained 
such  an  amount  and  variety  of  inestimable  treasures  as  the 
Escorial,  —  so  many  paintings  and  sculptures  by  the  greatest 
masters,  —  so  many  articles  of  exquisite  workmanship,  com- 
posed of  the  most  precious  materials.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that,  when  the  building  was  finished,  the 
labors  of  Philip  were  at  an  end.  One  might  almost  say 
they  were  but  begun.  The  casket  was  completed;  but  the 
remainder  of  his  days  was  to  be  passed  in  filling  it  with  the 
rarest  and  richest  gems.  This  was  a  labor  never  to  be 
completed.  It  was  to  be  bequeathed  to  his  successors,  who, 
with  more  or  less  taste,  but  with  the  revenues  of  the  Indies 
at  their  disposal,  continued  to  lavish  them  on  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  Escorial.^ 

Philip  the  Second  set  the  example.  He  omitted  nothing 
which  could  give  a  value,  real  or  imaginary,  to  his  museum. 
He  gathered  at  an  immense  cost  several  hundred  cases  of 
the  bones  of  saints  and  martyrs,  depositing  them  in  rich 
silver  shrines,  of  elaborate  workmanship.  He  collected  four 
thousand  volumes,  in  various  languages,  especially  the 
Oriental,  as  the  basis  of  the  fine  library  of  the  Escorial. 

The  care  of  successive  princes,  who  continued  to  spend 
there  a  part  of  every  year,  preserved  the  palace-monastery 
and  its  contents  from  the  rude  touch  of  Time.  But  what 
the  hand  of  Time  had  spared,  the  hand  of  violence  destroyed. 
The  French,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 

'*  The  enthusiasm  of  Fraj'  Alonso  de  San  Geronimo  carries  him  so  far, 
that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  Almighty  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  PhiUp  the  Second  for  the  dedication  of  so  glorious  a  structure  to 
the  Christian  worship!  "Este  Templo,  Senor,  deve  d  Filipo  Segundo  vue- 
stra  Grandeza ;  con  que  gratitud  le  estard  mirando,  en  el  Impireo,  vuestra 
Divinidad ! ' ' 

This  language,  so  near  akin  to  blasphemy,  as  it  would  be  thought  in  our 
day,  occurs  in  a  panegyric  delivered  at  the  Escorial  on  the  occasion  of  a 
solemn  festival  in  honor  of  the  hundredth  annis-ersary  of  its  foundation. 
A  volume  compiled  by  Fray  I^uis  de  Santa  Maria  is  filled  with  a  particular 
account  of  the  ceremonies,  under  the  title  of  "Octava  sagradamente  culta, 
celebrada  en  la  Octava  Mara  villa, "  &c.     (Madrid,  1664,  folio.) 
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swept  like  a  horde  of  Vandals  over  the  Pcnin.sula,  did  not 
overlook  the  Escorial.  For  in  it  they  saw  the  monument 
designed  to  commemorate  their  own  humiliating  defeat. 
A  body  of  dragoons  under  La  Houssaye  burst  into  the 
monastery  in  the  winter  of  1808;  and  the  ravages  of  a  few 
days  demolished  what  it  had  cost  years  and  the  highest 
efforts  of  art  to  construct.  The  apprehension  of  similar 
violence  from  the  Carlists,  in  1837,  led  to  the  removal  of 
the  finest  paintings  to  Madrid.  The  Escorial  ceased  to  be 
a  royal  residence.  Tenantless  and  unprotected,  it  wa,s  left 
to  the  fury  of  the  blasts  which  swept  down  the  hills  of  the 
Ciuadarrama. 

The  traveller  who  now  visits  the  place  will  find  its  condi- 
tion very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  bare  and  mildewed  walls  no  longer  glow 
with  the  magical  tints  of  Raphael  and  Titian,  and  the  sober 
pomp  of  the  Castilian  school.  The  exquisite  specimens  of 
art  with  which  the  halls  were  filled  have  been  wantonly 
demolished,  or  more  frequently  pilfered  for  the  ^ake  of  the 
rich  materials.  The  monks,  so  long  the  guardians  of  the 
place,  have  shared  the  fate  of  their  brethren  elsewhere, 
since  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  and  their  vener- 
able forms  have  disappeared.  Silence  and  solitude  reign 
throughout  the  courts,  undisturbed  by  any  sound  save  that 
of  the  ceaseless  winds,  which  seem  to  be  ever  chanting  their 
melancholy  dirge  over  the  faded  glories  of  the  Escorial. 
There  is  little  now  to  remind  one  of  the  palace  or  of  the 
monastery.  Of  the  three  great  objects  to  which  the  edifice 
was  devoted,  one  alone  survives,  —  that  of  a  mausoleum 
for  the  royal  line  of  Castile.  The  spirit  of  the  dead  broods 
over  the  place,  —  of  the  sceptred  dead,  who  lie  in  the  same 
dark  chamber  where  they  have  lain  for  centuries,  uncon- 
scious of  the  changes  that  have  been  going  on  all  around 
them. 

During  the  latter  half  of  Philip's  reign,  he  was  in  the 
liabit  of  repairing  with  his  court  to  the  Escorial,  and  passing 
here  a  part  of  the  summer.  Hither  he  brought  his  young 
queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  —  when  the  gloomy  pile  assumed 
an  unwonted  appearance  of  animation.     In  a  previous  chap- 
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ter  the  reader  has  seen  some  notice  of  his  preparations  for 
his  marriage  with  that  princess,  in  less  than  two  years  after 
he  had  consigned  the  lovely  Isabella  to  the  tomb.  Anne 
had  been  already  plighted  to  the  mifortunate  Don  Carlos. 
Philip's  marriage  with  her  afforded  him  the  melancholy 
triumph  of  a  second  time  supplanting  his  son.  She  was  his 
niece;  for  the  Empress  Mary,  her  mother,  was  the  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  There  was,  moreover,  a  great  disparity 
in  their  years;  for  the  Austrian  princess,  having  been  born 
in  Castile  during  the  regency  of  her  parents,  in  1549,  was  at 
this  time  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  —  less  than  half  the 
age  of  Philip.  It  does  not  appear  that  her  father,  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  made  any  objection  to  the  match.  If  he 
felt  any,  he  was  too  politic  to  prevent  a  marriage  which  would 
place  his  daughter  on  the  throne  of  the  most  potent  mon- 
archy in  Europe. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  princess  should  proceed  to  Spain 
by  the  way  of  the  Netherlands.  In  September,  1570,  Anne 
bade  a  last  adieu  to  her  father's  court,  and  with  a  stately 
retinue  set  out  on  her  long  journey.  On  entering  Flanders, 
she  was  received  with  great  pomp  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  at 
the  head  of  the  Flemish  nobles.  Soon  after  her  arrival, 
Queen  Elizabeth  despatched  a  squadron  of  eight  vessels, 
with  offers  to  transport  her  to  Spain,  and  an  invitation  for 
her  to  visit  England  on  her  way.  These  offers  were  cour- 
teously declined;  and  the  German  princess,  escorted  by 
Count  Bossu,  captain-general  of  the  Flemish  navy,  with  a 
gallant  squadron,  was  fortunate  in  reaching  the  place  of 
her  destination,  after  a  voyage  of  less  than  a  week.  On  the 
third  of  October  she  landed  at  Santander,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Spain,  where  she  found  the  archbishop  of  Seville 
and  the  duke  of  Bejar,  with  a  brilliant  train  of  followers, 
waiting  to  receive  her. 

Under  this  escort,  Anne  was  conducted  by  the  way  of 
Burgos  and  Valladolid  to  the  ancient  city  of  Segovia.  In 
the  great  towns  through  which  she  passed,  she  was  enter- 
tained in  a  style  suited  to  her  rank ;  and  everywhere  along 
her  route  she  was  greeted  with  the  hearty  acclamations  of 
the  people.    For  the  match  was  popular  with  the  nation ;  and 
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the  cortes  had  urged  the  king  to  expedite  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible." The  [Spaniards  longed  for  a  male  heir  to  the  crown; 
and  since  the  death  of  Carlos,  Philip  had  only  daughters 
remaining  to  him. 

In  Segovia,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
formed, magnificent  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  princess.  As  she  approached  that  city,  she 
was  met  by  a  large  body  of  the  local  militia,  dressed  in  gay 
uniforms,  and  by  the  municipality  of  the  place,  arrayed  in 
their  robes  of  office  and  mounted  on  horseback.  With  this 
brave  escort  she  entered  the  gates.  The  streets  were  orna- 
mented with  beautiful  fountains,  and  spanned  by  triumphal 
arches,  under  which  the  princess  proceeded,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  populace,  to  the  great  cathedral." 

Anne,  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  is  described  as  having 
a  rich  and  delicate  complexion.  Her  figure  was  good,  her 
deportment  gracious,  and  she  rode  her  richly  caparisoned 
palfrey  with  natural  ease  and  dignity.  Her  not  very  im- 
partial chronicler  tells  us,  that  the  spectators  particularly 
admired  the  novelty  of  her  Bohemian  costume,  her  riding- 
hat  gayly  ornamented  with  feathers,  and  her  short  mantle 
of  crim.son  velvet  richly  fringed  with  gold.^ 

After  Te  Deum  had  been  chanted,  the  splendid  procession 
took  its  way  to  the  far-famed  alcazor,  that  palace-fortress, 
originally  built  by  the  Moors,  which  now  served  both  as  a 
royal  residence  and  as  a  place  f)f  confinement  for  prisoners 
of  state.  Here  it  was  that  the  unfortunate  Montigny  passed 
many  a  weary  month  of  captivity;  and  less  than  three 
months  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been  removed  from  the 
place  which  was  so  soon  to  become  the  scene  of  royal  fes- 
tivity, and  consigned  to  the  fatal  forti-ess  of  Simancas,  to 
perish  by  the  hand  of  the  midnight  executioner.  Anne,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  said,  on  her  journey  through  the 
Ix)w  Countries,  to  have  promised  .Montigny's  family  to 
intercede  with   her  lord  in  his  behalf.      liut  the  king,  per- 

••  Floror,,   Rpyna.s  CathoIira«.  torn.   II.   p.  ftO.*). 

»♦  Ibid.,  torn.   11.  p.  WW. 

'*  "  Kralxadn  rnn  graria  por  ol  mismo  trafje  <M  ramino.  Hombroro  alto 
matirafin  ron  pliimaA.  rapotilln  <lc  tprciop<>lo  rarmrst,  bonlado  dc  oro  &  la 
raoda   Uohcma."     Ibid.,   p.  907. 
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haps  willing  to  be  spared  the  awkwardness  of  refusing  the 
first  boon  asked  by  his  young  bride,  disposed  of  his  victim 
soon  after  her  landing,  while  she  was  yet  in  the  north. 

Anne  entered  the  alcazar  amidst  salvoes  of  artillery.  She 
found  there  the  good  Princess  Joanna,  Philip's  sister,  who 
received  her  with  the  same  \yomanly  kindness  which  she 
had  shown  twelve  years  before  to  Elizabeth  of  France, 
when,  on  a  similar  occasion,  she  made  her  first  entrance 
into  Castile.  The  marriage  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
the  following  day,  the  fourteenth  of  November.  Philip,  it 
is  said,  obtained  his  first  view  of  his  betrothed  when,  mingling 
in  disguise  among  the  cavalcade  of  courtiers,  he  accompanied 
her  entrance  into  the  capital.^  When  he  had  led  his  late 
queen,  Isabella,  to  the  altar,  some  white  hairs  on  his  temples 
attracted  her  attention."  During  the  ten  years  which  had 
since  elapsed,  the  cares  of  office  had  wrought  the  same  effect 
on  him  as  on  his  father,  and  turned  his  head  prematurely 
gray.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  with  great  pomp  in 
the  cathedral  of  Segovia.  The  service  was  performed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Seville.  The  spacious  building  was 
crowded  to  overflowing  with  spectators,  among  whom  were 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  nobility  of  Spain. ^* 

During  the  few  days  which  followed,  while  the  royal  pair 
remained  in  Segovia,  the  city  was  abandoned  to  jubilee. 
The  auspicious  event  was  celebrated  by  public  illuminations 
and  by  magnificent  jHes,  at  which  the  king  and  queen  danced 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  who  stood  around  in 
respectful  silence. ^^  On  the  eighteenth,  the  new-married 
couple  proceeded  to  Madrid,  where  such  splendid  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  their  reception  as  evinced  the 
loyalty  of  the  capital. 

As  soon  as  the  building  of  the  Escorial  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  furnish  suitable  accommodations  for  his  young 

*•  Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

"  Ante,  vol.  I.  p.  310. 

'*  norez,  Reynas  Catholicas,  torn.  II.  p.  908.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segun- 
do,  p.  661. 

^*  "En  el  sarao  bailaron  Rev  y  Reyna,  estando  de  pie  toda  la  Corte. " 
Florez,  Reynas  Catholicas,  torn.  II.  p.  908. 
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queen,  Philip  passed  a  part  of  every  summer  in  its  cloistered 
solitudes,  which  had  more  attraction  for  him  than  any  other 
of  his  residences.  The  presence  of  Anne  and  her  courtly 
train  diffused  something  like  an  air  of  gayety  over  the  grand 
but  gloomy  pile,  to  which  it  had  been  little  accustomed. 
Among  other  diversions  for  her  entertainment  we  find  men- 
tion made  of  autos  sacra mentales,  those  religious  dramas  that 
remind  one  of  the  ancient  Mysteries  and  Moralities  which 
entertained  our  English  ancestors.  These  aulus  were  so 
much  in  favor  with  the  Spaniards  as  to  keep  possession  of 
the  stage  longer  than  in  most  other  countries;  nor  did  they 
receive  their  full  development  until  they  had  awakened  the 
genius  of  Calderon. 

It  was  a  pen,  however,  bearing  little  resemblance  to  that 
of  Calderon  which  furnished  these  edifying  dramas.  They 
proceeded,  probably,  from  some  Jeronymite  gifted  with  a 
more  poetic  vein  than  his  brethren.  The  actors  were  taken 
from  among  the  pupils  in  the  seminary  established  in  the 
Escorial.  Anne,  who  appears  to  have  been  simple  in  her 
tastes,  is  said  to  have  found  much  pleasure  in  these  exhibi- 
tions, and  in  such  recreation  as  could  be  afforded  her  by 
excursions  into  the  wild,  romantic  country  that  surrounded 
the  monastery.  Historians  have  left  us  but  few  particulars 
of  her  life  and  character,  —  much  fewer  than  of  her  lovely 
predecessor.  Such  accounts  as  we  have,  represent  her  as 
of  an  amiable  disj)()sition,  and  addicted  to  pious  works.  She 
was  rarely  idle,  and  employed  nmch  of  her  time  in  needle- 
work, leaving  many  specimens  of  her  skill  in  this  way  in  the 
decorations  of  the  convents  and  churches.  A  rich  piece  of 
embroidery,  wrought  b}'  her  hands  and  those  of  her  maidens, 
was  long  pre.served  in  the  royal  chapel,  under  the  name  of 
"Queen  Anne's  tapestry." 

Her  wedded  life  was  destined  not  to  be  a  long  one,  — 
oidy  two  years  longer  than  that  of  Isabella.  She  was 
blessed,  however,  with  a  more  numerous  progeny  than 
either  of  her  predecessors.  She  had  four  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. But  all  died  in  infancy  or  early  childhood  except  the 
third  son,  who  as  Philip  the  Third  lived  to  take  his  place  in 
the  rovul  dvna.>^tv  of  Castile. 
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The  queen  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  1580,  in 
the  thirty-first  year  of  her  age  and  the  eleventh  of  her  reign. 
A  singular  anecdote  is  told  in  connection  with  her  death. 
This  occurred  at  Badajoz,  where  the  court  was  then  estab- 
lished, as  a  convenient  place  for  overlooking  the  war  in 
which  the  country  was  at  that  time  engaged  with  Portugal. 
While  there  the  king  fell  ill.  The  symptoms  were  of  the 
most  alarming  character.  The  queen,  in  her  distress,  im- 
plored the  Almighty  to  spare  a  life  so  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  Church,  and  instead  of 
it  to  accept  the  sacrifice  of  her  own.  Heaven,  says  the 
chronicler,  as  the  result  showed,  listened  to  her  prayer.^'' 
The  king  recovered;  and  the  queen  fell  ill  of  a  disorder 
which  in  a  few  days  terminated  fatally.  Her  remains,  after 
lying  in  state  for  some  time,  were  transported  with  solemn 
pomp  to  the  Escorial,  where  they  enjoyed  the  melancholy 
preeminence  of  being  laid  in  the  quarter  of  the  mausoleum 
reserved  exclusively  for  kings  and  the  mothers  of  kings. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  fourth  and  last 
wife  of  Philip  the  Second. 

*"  "El  ofecto  dijo,  que  oy6  Dios  su  oracion :  pues  mejorando  el  Rey, 
cay6  mala  la  Reyna.''     Ibid.,  p.  913. 
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Aben-Farax,  leader  of  Moriscoes, 
II.  271.  Attempts  to  raise 
Moriscoes  in  Granada  against 
Spanish,  273-274.  Accepts 
service  under  Aben-Humeya, 
278.  Torture  of  Christians  in- 
cited by,  285.  Deposition  of, 
from  leadership,   286. 

Aben-Humeya,  Morisco  chieftain, 
II.  276-278.  Flight  of,  from 
victorious  Spanish,  310.  Ad- 
ventures of,  314-315.  Re- 
covery of  power  by,  329-330. 
Reinforcements  received  by, 
351-352.  Seron  taken  by, 
and  inhabitants  massacred, 
356-357.       Defeated     by     Los 


Velez,  364-365.  Further  opera- 
tions of,  365,  368-369.  Murder 
of,  373.  Defects  in  character 
of,  374. 

Acqs,  bishop  of,  reports  on  con- 
dition of  Calais,  i.  175-176. 

Adam.  See  Villiers  de  L'Isle 
Adam. 

Adolphus  of  Nassau,  Count,  death 
of,  I.  591. 

Africa,  Mohammedans  on  north- 
ern coast  of,  II.  71-72.  Span- 
ish successes  in,  83-93.  Pirates 
of,  see  Corsairs.    See  also  Tunis. 

"Agony  in  the  Garden,"  Titian's, 
at  Yuste,  i.  229. 

Aguilar,  Alonso  de,  defeat  and 
death  of,  recalled,  ii.  433-434. 

Alava,  Spanish  minister  at  French 
court,  letter  to  Margaret  of 
Parma  from,   i.   481,   483. 

Albaicin,  Morisco  quarter  in 
Granada,  ii.  265. 

Albuquerque,  duke  of,  account 
of  sideboard  of,  i.  86,  note. 

Alcala,  University  of,  Don  Carlos, 
John  of  Austria,  and  Alexander 
Farnese  at,  ii.  181,  342. 

Alcaudete,  count  of,  governor  of 
Oran  and  Mazarquivir,  ii.  83- 
91. 

Alcazar,  residence  of  Spanish 
monarchs  in  Madrid,  i.  318-319. 

Alessandrino,  Cardinal,  legate  of 
Pius  v.,  at  Madrid,  ii.  460-461. 

Alfarajali,  battle  at  pass  of,  ii. 
298-300. 

Alguazil,  Diego,  ii.  369-370. 
Conspiracy  of,  ending  in  murder 
of    Aben-Humeya,    371-373. 

Ali  Pasha,  commander  of  Turks 
in  battle  of  Lepanto,   ii.   478. 
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Encounter  between  John  of 
Austria  and.  483-484,  486-487. 
Fate  of,  487.  Treatment  of 
son.s  of,  by  John  of  Austria, 
494-495. 

Alps,  march  of  Alva's  army  across 
the,  I.   530-531. 

Alpujarra.*;,  Moori.sh  population 
of,  II.  253-255.  Government 
of,  by  Spaniards,  256.  Mas- 
sacre of  Christians  in,  279- 
286. 

Alva,  duches.s  of,  at  obsequies  of 
Queen  I.-^abella,  ii.  241. 

Alva,  duke  of,  Charles  V'.'s  opinion 
of,  I.  28;  II.  521.  Appointed 
Philip  II. 's  mayor-domo,  i.  34. 
Attends  Philip  II.  to  England, 
78,  82.  Government  of  Naples 
committed  to.  111.  Sketch  of 
career  of,  1 11-1 13.  Three  biog- 
raphies of,  113,  ixotc.  Success- 
ful conduct  of  war  with  Paul 
IV.  by,  114-138.  Forced  by 
Philip  II.  to  make  peace  with 
Paul  IV.,  138-139.  Public  en- 
trance of,  into  Rome,  139-140. 
Member  of  commission  to  make 
peace  with  France  (Cateau- 
Cambresis),  187.  Repre.'^ents 
Philip  in  betrothal  ceremonv 
with  I.siibella,  200-201.  Advice 
of,  to  Philip,  on  treatment  of 
recalcitrant  Flemish  nobles, 
368-369.  Conferences  of,  with 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  looking 
to  exterminati(jn  of  heresy  in 
France  and  Netherlands,  416. 
Member  of  Philip's  council  of 
state,  451.  Fear  of  name  of, 
drives  thuusaiids  to  emigrate 
from  Netherlands,  518-519. 
Philip  orders  to  Netherlands, 
at  head  (jf  army,  524.  De- 
parture of,  from  Spain  and 
arrival  at  Genoa,  527.  Army 
of,  52H-529.  Crosses  Alps 
and  marches  through  Bur- 
gundy, 530-531.  Arrival  in 
Netherlands,  5.32-.533.  Inter- 
view with  duclif.s.s  of  Parma, 
534-535.  Powers  vested  in, 
for  governing  Netherlands,  535- 


536.  Age  of,  wlien  raised  to 
power  in  Netherlands,  541. 
Arrest  of  Flemish  nobles  by, 
543-545.  Council  of  Blood  or- 
ganized by,  551-553.  Reign 
of  terror  in  Netherlands  under, 
554-561,  572-595.  Trial  and 
execution  of  Egmont  and 
Hoorne  by,  see  Egmont  and 
Hoorne.  Don  Carlos'  behavior 
to,  before  duke's  departure 
for  Netherlands,  ii.  191.  Dis- 
approval of,  of  edicts  against 
Mori.scoes,  204.  Quoti'd  on 
character  of  Ruy  Gomez,  524. 

Ambas-sadors,  Venetian,  reports 
by,  quoted,  i.  44,  54-58,  88-89, 
90,  91,  95,  191;  ii.  179-180, 
186-187,  261. 

Amsterdam,  authority  of  duchess 
of  Parma  a.sserted  in,  i.  516- 
517. 

Anabaptists,  numbers  and  treat- 
ment of,  in  Netherlands,  i.  439. 

Anagni,  storming  and  sack  of,  by 
duke  of  Alva,  i.  1 16. 

Anchyn,  iconoclasts  routed  by 
troops  at,  I.  465. 

Andrea,  Ale.s.sandro,  account  of 
war  between  Paul  IV.  and 
Philip  II.  by,  i.   115,  note. 

Anne  (of  .\ustria),  wife  of  Philip 
II.,  II.  53.  Suggested  for  wife 
of  Don  Carlos,  189.  Marriage 
to  Philip,  189,  242,  455, 
570-574.  Children  of,  574. 
Death   of,   575. 

.\nne  of  Kgmont,  first  wife  of 
William  of  Orange,  i.  332. 

Ann(!  of  Saxonv,  marriage  of, 
to  William  of'Orange,  i.  332- 
334.  Jealousies  between,  and 
Counters  Egmont,  393-394. 
As  a  conjugal  .scold,  394,  note. 

Antwerp,  population  of  (1555-()0), 
I.  253.  Fairs  held  at,  253. 
Metropolis  of  Netherlands,  254- 
255.  Importance  of,  in  16th 
centurv.  254-256.  Religious 
freedom  in,  382.  Hatred  and 
coiitenipt  for  Inqui.sitioii  in, 
389.  (Jreat  meetings  of  Protes- 
tants held  in,  442-445.     Cathe- 
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dral  at,  ruined  by  iconoclasts, 
461-463.  Rioting  at,  463-465. 
Tumult  in,  on  assertion  of 
duchess  of  Parma's  authority 
by  force  at  Austruweel,  495- 
497.  Submits  to  regent's 
authority  and  receives  Walloon 
garrison,  512.  Entry  of  duchess 
of  Parma  into,  512-513. 

Arabs,  conquest  of  Spain  by,  ii. 
246.  Extent  of  mixture  of, 
with  Spanish,  247.  Spaniards' 
mission  to  expel,  248.  Influ- 
ence on  Spanish  character  of 
eight  centuries  of  warfare  with, 
248-250.     See  Moriscoes. 

"Araucana,"  ErciUa's,  ii.  501, 
note. 

Arcos,  duke  of,  in  war  with  Moris- 
coes, II.  431,  433-434,  436. 
Becomes   captain-general,    438. 

Arellano,  Alonzo  de,  ii.  55-56. 

Aremberg,  Count,  in  tournament 
at  Brussels,  i.  42-44.  Defeated 
and  killed  in  battle  of  Heyliger- 
lee,  589-591. 

Ariosto,  I.  34,  50,  126. 

Armenteros,  confidential  secre- 
taiy  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  i. 

365.  Sent  on  mission  to  Spain, 

366.  Effect  of  arrival  of,  at 
Spanish  court,  368.  Brings 
back  Philip's  instructions  to 
Netherlands,  370-371.  Quoted 
on  indefatigable  energy  of 
duchess  of  Parma  488-489. 
Conduct  on  arrival  of  Alva  in 
Netherlands,  537. 

Arms.     See  Fire-arms. 

Army,  strength  of  Alva's,  in  war 
against  Paul  IV.,  1. 115.  Guise's, 
for  Italian  campaign,  123. 
Philip  II. 's,  against  Henry  II., 
149.  Difficulties  in  Philip  II. 's, 
in  first  campaign  against  France, 
172.  Guise's  troubles  with,  in 
campaign  again.st  Spanish,  178. 
Alva's,  for  Netherlands,  528, 
532-533.  Behavior  of  Alva's, 
in  Netherlands,  542,  576-577. 
The  standing,  in  Spain  under 
Philip  II.,  II.  549-550.  See 
also  Mercenaries. 


Arras,  bishop  of.     See  Granvelle. 

Arrows,  Moriscoes'  poisoned,  ii. 
299. 

Anschot,  duke  of,  i.  350.  Envoy 
of  duchess  of  Parma  to  insur- 
gent citizens  of  Valenciennes, 
499. 

Art,  Granvelle's  encouragement 
and  aid  of,  i.  376.  Works  of, 
in  the  Escorial,  ii.  564. 

Ascoli,  bishop  of,  Pius  V.'s  envoy 
to  Philip,  I.  522. 

Augsburg,  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
II.  meet  Ferdinand  and  Maxi- 
milian at,  I.  46-47. 

Austruweel,  Netherland  patriots' 
force  destroyed  at,  i.  494. 

Auto  de  je  (Act  of  faith),  first,  of 
Spanish  Protestants,  i.  291- 
292.  Description  of  second, 
which  was  witnessed  by  Philip 
II.,  292-298.  Last,  of  Protes- 
tants, 305. 

Autos  sacramentales ,  ii.   574. 

Avila,  lingo  Lopez  de,  ii.  385. 


B. 


Backerzele,  Egmont's  secretary, 
arrested  by  Alva,  i.  544.  Tor- 
ture and  execution  of,  595.  In- 
formation concerning  Egmont's 
property  extracted  from,  ii.  4. 

Balbi,  Spanish  soldier  at  siege  of 
Malta,  II.  113,  note,  122,  note, 
130,  note,  132,  note,  144,  note, 
147-148,  159. 

Barbarigo,  Venetian  naval  officer 
in  expedition  against  Turks, 
II.  473.  Commands  left  wing 
in  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  764. 
Wounded  in  eye  by  an  arrow, 
481.     Death  of,  486. 

Barlaimont,  Count,  Flemish  noble 
and  statesman,  i.  276,  277,  329, 
350.  At  head  of  Cardinalist 
faction,  384.  Meets  Alva  on 
latter's  entrance  into  Nether- 
lands, 533-534.  Member  of 
Alva's  Council  of  Blood,  5.52. 
Withdraws    from    meetings    of 
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rounril,  o.'ifi.  Embarrassment 
of,  over  trial  of  Egmont  and 
Hoorne,  ii.  6. 

Battenberg,  brothers  named, 
member  of  Confederates'  league 
in  Netherlands,  i.  516. 

Bavay,  M.  de,  Belgian  seholar, 
II.  16. 

Baj'onne,  interview  between 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  Isabella 
of  Spain,  and  Alva  at,  i.  415- 
416;    II.  244,  note. 

Bazan,  Alvaro.     See  Santa  Cruz. 

Bedford,  earl  of,  i.  78. 

Beggars.     See  Gueux. 

Bergen,  marquis  of,  selected  for 
mi.ssion  to  Philip  II.  by  Mar- 
garet of  Parma,  i.  437.  At 
Madrid,  451.  Death  of,  and 
Alva's  confi.'^ration  of  estates, 
579.     Light  on  end  of,  ii.  41-46. 

Berty,  secretary  to  duche.ss  of 
Parma,  sent  to  conciliate  Will- 
iam   of    Orange,    i.     506,-507. 

Besan^on,  Granvelle's  residence 
at,   I.   376. 

Bigelow,  "Travels  in  Sicily  and 
Malta"  by,  ii.  173,  note. 

Bishopries,  Flemish,  i.  266.  In- 
crease of,  by  Philip  II.,  266- 
267.  Troubles  resulting  from 
creation  of  new,  340-344. 

Bishop's  Tower,  the,  in  fortress 
of  Simancas,  ii.  52-53. 

Blaseres,  member  of  Alva's  Coun- 
ril  of  Blood,  I.  553. 

Blf>iiiberg,  Barbani,  mother  of 
.Inhn    of    Austria,   ii.   ;i31-:WJ. 

Boisgelin,  "Ancient  and  Modern 
Malta"  by.  ii.  99,  note. 

Boi.ssfit,  AbM.  Granvelle's  papers 
collected  and  edited  by,  i.  37S. 

Bor,  Dutch  historian,  ii.  3. 

Borja,  Franci.xco,  visits  Charles  V. 
at  Vuste,  I.  216.  Mission  to 
Portuguese  regent  undertaken 
for  Charles  V.  by.  220.  nnlr. 
Charles  V.  seeks  aflvice  of,  re- 
garding autobioeraphy,  240. 

BrantAtuf,  Sr^cneur  de,  anecdoti^ 
of.  concerning  Constable  Mont- 
morency. I.  10S.  note.  On 
Charles  V.'s  reception  of  news 


of  victory  of  St.  Quentin.  165, 
219.  On  Henry  II.,  202,  nMr. 
On  Elizabeth  of  Valois  (Isa- 
bella of  Spain),  311,  312,  note, 
316.  Description  of  Aremberg 
by.  .590.  note.  Quoted  on  Eg- 
mont. ii.  31.  Cited  on  behavior 
of  Don  Carlos,  184.  Death  of 
Don  Carlos  according  to,  221. 
On  piussion  of  Don  Carlos  for 
Isabella,  230-231.  On  Isa- 
bella's wardrobe,  235.  On 
death     of     Isabella,     244-245. 

Brederode,  Henry,  viscount  of, 
I.  374,  note,  413.  Heads  Con- 
federates in  entrance  to  Brus- 
.sels,  427-428.  Petiti(»n  pre- 
sented to  regent  Margaret  of 
Parma  by.  428-429.  Relates 
reception  of  petition  by  Mar- 
garet of  Parma,  432-433.  Lays 
petition  of  people  of  Valen- 
ciennes before  duche.ss  of  Parma, 
491-492.  Activity  of,  in  Hol- 
land, and  death,  .515. 

Broglio,  chevalier  de,  ii.  117. 

Brunswick,  prince  of,  at  St. 
Quentin,  i.   1.59,  161. 

Bru.s.sels,  ceremony  of  abdication 
of  Charles  V.  at.  i.  9-16.  De- 
parture of  former  emperor 
from,  16.  Philip  II. 's  first 
visit  to,  39-40.  A  famous 
tournament  held  at.  42-44. 
Funeral  obsequies  of  Chjirles 
V.  at.  233-235.  Population 
of.  253.  Alva's  arrival  at, 
534.  Wholesale  executions  in, 
.594-.595. 

Bubion,  Spaniards  t^ikc,  from 
Mori.scoes,    ii.    .300-.301. 

Bull-fight,s  in  time  of  Philip,  ii. 
.545. 

Buren.  count  of,  son  of  William 
of  Orange,  i.  .509.  Removed  to 
Spain  by  Alva,  and  results,  .560. 

Burgos,  cardinal  of,  i.  309,  310. 

c. 

Cabrera,  quoted  concerning  Ruy 

Gomez,    n.    .524-.525. 
Calais,     Philip's    stay    at,    after 
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leaving  England,  i.  98.  French 
and  English  views  of  English 
occupation  of,  175.  Decay  of 
works  of,  175-176.  Captured 
by  Guise,  176.  Effect  of  loss 
of,  on  Queen  Mary,  188.  Dis- 
posal of,  in  peace  of  Cateau- 
Cambresis,  195-197.  Charles 
V.'s  concern  over  loss  of, 
219. 

Calvinists,  numbers  and  activities 
of,  in  Netherlands,  i.  439-443. 
The  predominating  party  in 
Netherlands,  fail  to  secure  help 
of  Lutheran  princes  of  Ger- 
many, 485. 

Cambray,  archbishop  of,  i.  396- 
397. 

Campli,  storm  and  sack  of,  by 
French,  i.  12,5-126. 

Canal,  Antwerp-Brussels,  com- 
pletion of,  I.  326. 

Capital  of  Spain,  in  time  of  Philip 
II.,  I.  318. 

Caraffa,  Cardinal,  nephew  of  Paul 
IV.,  I.  106.  Mission  of,  to 
Paris,  107.  Activities  of,  in 
war  between  Paul  IV.  and 
Phihp,  142. 

Caraffas,  elevation  of,  by  Paul  IV. 
I.    105-106.     Disgrace  of,    142. 

Cardinalists,  faction  of,  in  Nether- 
lands, I.  367,  384. 

Cardona,  Juan  de,  ii.  134-135. 

Caricatures  of  Granvelle  by  Flem- 
ish wits,  I.  366,  373. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  notice  of  work 
by,  II.  98,  note.  Quoted,  171, 
nnte. 

Carlos,  Don,  son  of  Philip  II.  and 
Mary  of  Portugal,  i.  18,  32. 
Philip  II. 's  arrangements  for 
education  of,  78.  Proposition 
of  marriage  between  Isabella 
of  Valois  and,  199.  Charles 
V.'s  interest  in  succession 
of,  220.  Rumors  concerning 
Queen  Isabella  and,  i.  311-312. 
Jest  of,  concerning  "Voyages 
of  King  Philip,"  458.  Story  of, 
in  literature,  ii.  175,  note. 
Birth  of,  and  early  hi.'^tory,  176. 
Method  of  life  pursued  by,  178. 


John  of  Austria  and,  180,  192, 
194,   195,  209,  342,  344.  Ill 

health  of,  180.  Recognized  as 
heir  to  Spanish  crown,  180,  181. 
Goes  to  Alcala  for  his  health, 
181.  Injury  to  head  from  a 
fall,  and  onJy  partial  recovery, 
181-183.  Reckless  traits  de- 
velop in,  184-188.  Matri- 
monial alliances  suggested  for, 
187,  189,  571.  Incurs  dislike 
of  Philip,  188-189,  191-192. 
Question  of  connection  between 
revolutionists  in  Netherlands 
and,  190-191,  205-206.  Story 
of  desire  to  kill  his  father,  192- 
194,  206.  Plan  of,  to  flee  from 
Spain,  192,  194.  Confinement 
of,  by  Philip,  196-198.  Recep- 
tion by  people  of  news  of 
prince's  arrest,  196,  209.  An- 
nouncement of  arrest  made  by 
Philip  to  foreign  courts,  200- 
202.  Commission  appointed 
for  trial  of,  203.  Aversion  of 
Philip  for,  at  bottom  of  troubles 
of,  206.  Sympathy  felt  by 
Queen  Isabella  for,  209,  232, 
236-237.  Death  of,  216. 
Varying  narratives  of  end  of, 
216-224.  Funeral  rites  of, 
226-227.  Groundless  story  of 
intrigue  between  Queen  Isa- 
bella and,  230-232,  243. 
Carranza,  Bartolom^  de,  with 
Charles    V.    during   last   hours, 

I.  230.  Character  and  career 
of,  300.  Made  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  300-301.  Victim  of 
Inquisition,   301-305. 

Castaneo,  papal  nuncio  at  Madrid, 

II.  203-204. 

Castillego,  Luis  Paer  de,  ii.  290. 
Castillo,    Fray    Hernando   de,   ii. 

5.5-59. 
Castiot,  Italian  cavalier  at  Malta, 

II.  117. 
Castro,   Alfonso   de,   sermon   by, 

I.  93. 
Cateau-Cambresis,    treaty    of,    i. 

187,   195-197. 
Catelet,  surrender  of,  to  Spanish, 

I.  171-172. 
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Cathedral.  St.  Gudule's,  Bnis.sol.>^, 
I.  233.  235,  note;  of  Antwerp, 
2.55-256. 

Catherine,  duche.s.s  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  Queen  Isabella,  ii. 
243. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  i.  203.  In- 
terview between  Isabella  of 
Spain  and,  41.5-416.  Alva's 
conferences  with,  eonrerning 
heretics  in  France  and  Nether- 
lands, 416.  Treatment  by,  of 
Huguenot  question  in  France, 
562-564.  Watch  preserved  by, 
over    Queen    Isabella,    ii.    2.52. 

Catholicism,  contra.st  between 
Charles  V.'s  and  Philip  II. 's 
championship    of,    i.    381-3.S3. 

Cavallo,  Marino,  Venetian  am- 
bassador, I.  40,  note. 

Cavalry,  the  Spanish,  at  battle 
of   St.    Quentin,    i.    1.56-160. 

CerlDelloni,  Italian  engineer,  ii. 
511. 

Cerda,   Chevalier   de   la,    ii.    110. 

Cervantes,  cited,  ii.  73,  note 
At  battle  of  Lepanto,  493-494. 

Chantonnay,  corre^spondence  of, 
with  Granvelle,  Cjuoted,  i.  402. 

Charles  V.,  condition  oif  Spain 
under,  l.  4-5.  Review  of  career 
of,  .5-7.  Abdication  of,  9-15. 
Personal  appearance  of,  10. 
Retirement  to  Yuste,  lS-20. 
I^ett^r  from,  \r,  Zui^iga,  Philip 
II.'s  tutor,  24.  Betrothal  t.. 
Mary  of  England  recalled,  61. 
View  of,  of  .\Iva's  truce  witli 
Paul  IV.,  121,  nolr.  Receipt 
of  news  of  battle  of  St.  Quentin 
bv,  165,  219.  Death  of,  at 
Yust^,  204,  2.32.  Mode  of  life 
at  YustP,  204-223.  Reported 
rehearsal  of  fimeral  by,  224-22S. 
riovernment  of,  in  Netherlands, 
251-2.53.  Treatment  by,  of 
Protestantism  in  Netherlanfls, 
257-263.  Contrast  between 
behavior  of,  in  Netherlanfls, 
and  Philip  II.'s.  264-265.  Don 
Carlos  and,  ii.  177. 

Chaulny,  surrender  of,  and  sack 
by  Spanish,  i.    172. 


"Chevalier  Delibc^K^,"  Charles  V.'s 
translation   of,   i.   241-242. 

Chievres,  Charles  V.'s  tutor,  i. 
236. 

Chivalry,  orders  of,  in  Spain,  ii. 
249. 

Church  in  Spain  under  Philip, 
II.  .551 -.5.55. 

Circourt,  Count  Albert  de,  his- 
torian f)f  the  Moors,  ii.  4.50-451. 

Civitella,  siege  of,  by  (luise,  i. 
127.      Repels  C.ui.se,  132. 

Clara  Eugenia,  daughter  of  Isa- 
bella of  Valois,   II.  243. 

Clement  VII.,  pope,  capture  of,  by 
constable  de  Bourbon,  i.    21-22. 

Clough,  Englishman  in  Nether- 
lands in  Alva's  time,  i.  .542,  nolr. 
Account  by,  of  ICgmont's  bear- 
ing   when    arrested,    545,    note. 

Cobos,  commendador,  Charles  V.'s 
opinion  of,  i.  2S. 

Cocqueville,  Huguenot  leader,  i. 
.587.  Made  prisoner  and  hanged 
.588 

Coligni,  Dandelot  de,  i.  154,  168. 

Coligni,  Ci.-i.spard  dc,  account  of 
career  of,  i.  151-1.52.  Defence 
of  St.  Quentin  by,  152-154, 
166-169. 

Colonna,  Mark  Antony,  general 
in  war  between  Philip  and  Paul 
IV.,  I.  1.3.3-134.  .loins  John 
Andrew  Doria  .against  Turks, 
II.  4.56.  Mi.s.sion  of,  to  Venice, 
457.  Commands  pope's  con- 
tingent in  John  «)f  Austria's 
expedition  against  Turks,  461- 
4()2.  Honors  paid  to,  after 
victory  at   Lep.-mtf),   499. 

Colonnas,  persecution  of,  by  Paul 
IV.,  I.  106. 

Commerce  f)f  Netherlands,  i.  2.54- 
2.55.  Effect.s  of  fear  of  religious 
persecjition  on,  417-418. 

"Compromise,"  doctmient  known 
:i.s,  I.  410.  Object  .and  transla- 
tions of,  411.  Author  and 
signers  of,  412—414. 

Cond**.  prince  de,  at  St.  Quentin, 
I.   1.55,   1.57. 

Confederates,  Flemi.sh  (I/cague  of 
the     Nobles    of     Flanders),     i. 
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410-411.  Greater  nobles  not 
included  among,  413-414. 
Duchess  of  Parma's  attitude 
toward,  418-419.  William  of 
Orange  disapproves  of,  420. 
Plans  of,  425-426.  Entrance 
of,  into  Brussels,  427-428.  Peti- 
tion presented  to  regent  by, 
428-430.  Week  of  festivity  in 
Brussels,  432-435.  Welcome 
given  to,  in  Antwerp,  436. 
Meeting  of,  at  St.  Trond,  447- 
448.  Concessions  granted  to, 
by  Margaret  of  Parma,  through 
fear  of  iconoclasts,  471.  Lo.';s 
of  prestige  caused  by  compact 
with  regent,  474-475.  Appeal 
to  arms  taken  by,  493.  Armj^ 
of,  routed  bj^  duchess  of  Parma 's 
forces  under  Xoircarmes,  498. 
Leaders  of,  retire  to  German^' 
with  William  of  Orange,  510. 
Remnants  of,  in  Netherlands 
scattered,  516.  Egmont  charged 
with  abetting,  ii.  8.  Considera- 
tion of  Egmont  and  Hoorne's 
connection  with,  16-17. 

Confiscations  a  part  of  Alva's 
method  of  subduing  Nether- 
lands, I.  555.  557-559. 

Consults,  in  system  of  government 
of  Netherlands,  i.  277,  329.  In 
Spanish    government,    ii.    529. 

Contarini,  Giovanni,  in  battle  of 
Lepanto,  ii.  485. 

Coppier,  grand  marshal  of  Knights 
of  Malta,  II.   109. 

C<^rdova,  Alonzo  de,  chamberlain 
<,f   Don  Carlos,   ii.    185. 

Cordova,  Martin  de,  ii.  83,  note. 
Defence  of  Mazarquivir  by, 
84-91. 

Corfia,  Ascanio  de  la,  commands 
Sicilian  reinforcement  at  siege 
of  Malta,  n.   160-162. 

Corsairs,  African,  ii.  72-73.  Wars 
of  Christians  against,  73-74. 
John  of  Austria's  successful 
cruise  against,  345-346. 

Cortes  under  Philip  II.,  i.  33-34, 
101;    II.  541-549. 

Council  of  Blood,  creation  of,  i. 
551-552.      Members     of,    552. 


Wholesale  executions  ordered 
by,  574,  579-580,  594-595 
Sentence  passed  on  Egmont 
and  Hoorne  bj',  ii.  13.  Pro- 
ceedings of,  against  Montigny 
after   his    death,    61-62. 

Council  of  Trent,  Philip  II.  re- 
ceived bj'  members  of,  i.  .50. 
Publication  of  decrees  of,  391. 
Philip  determines  to  enforce 
decrees  of,  392. 

Council  of  Troubles.  See  Coun- 
cil of  Blood. 

Councils,  Margaret  of  Parma's,  in 
government  of  Netherlands,  i. 
276-277.  Flemish  nobles  with- 
draw from,  365. 

Courtenaj^  earl  of  Devonshire,  i. 
62-63,  72,  95. 

Courtesans  with  Alva's  army  for 
Netherlands,  i.  533. 

Cranmer,  archbishop,  absent  from 
wedding  of  Philip  II.  and  Queen 
Mary,  i.  84. 

Culemborg  House,  meeting  of 
Flemish  nobles  at,  i.  410. 
Alva's  head-quarters  at,  535. 
Razed  to  ground  by  Alva,  592. 

Cyprus,  Turks  aim  to  acquire, 
II.  4.52-453.  Capital  of.  sacked 
bj'  Turks,  456.  Capture  of 
Famagosta  by  Turks,  and  fall 
of,  474-475.  Ceded  by  Venice 
to  Turkey,  509. 


D. 


Davila,  Sancho,  officer  of  Alva's, 

I.  545.     Defeats   force   led   by 
Hoogstraten,  587-588. 

Del  Rio,  doctor,  member  of  Alva's 

Council  of  Blood,  i.  552. 
Dendermonde,       conference       of 

Flemish  leaders  at,  i.  482. 
De  Soto,  Juan,  secretary  to  John 

of  Austria,  ii.  494,  511. 
De  Thou,   cited  on   Don  Carlos' 

feeling  toward  Queen  Isabella, 

II.  234. 

Deza,  Diego,  ii.  265,  310,  316. 
Unfriendliness  of,  toward  Mon- 
de jar,    322.     Member   of   John 
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of  Avistria's  council  of  war  in 
Morisco  rebellion,  347,  349. 
rrojrct  of,  to  rornovo  Moriscocs 
from  Clranada,  350,  357.  John 
of  Austria  bops  Philip  to  re- 
move from  field,  426-427. 
Made  a  cardinal,  and  residence 
in  Rome,  427,  note.  Sentences 
pa,ssed  on  captured  insurgents 
by,  439. 

Diana  of  Poictiers,  mistress  of 
Henry  II.  of  France,  i.  107,  109. 

Diego,  F^ray,  cure  of  Don  Carlos 
by  bones  of,  n.  182-183. 

Dominicans,  order  of,  furni.shes 
many  proselytes  to  Reformed 
religion,  i.  297-298. 

Doria,  Andrew,  Philip  II. 's  voy- 
ages to  and  from  Italy  with, 
I.  35,  50.  Conveys  Alva  and 
his  army  to  Genoa,  en  route 
U^  Netherlands,  527.  At  battle 
of  Lcpanto,  ii.  476,  482. 

Doria,  John  Andrew,  in  expedi- 
tion again.st  corsairs,  ii.  75-76, 
77.  In  expedition  against 
Turks  (1570),  456. 

Dori;i.s,   family  of,  ii.  73. 

Douay,  seminary  of,  founded,  i. 
278. 

DraRut,  African  corsair,  ii.  75, 
76.  Comes  to  aid  of  Turks  in 
siege  of  Malta,  114.  Wounded, 
124.     Death    of,    131. 

Du  Bois,  attorney-general  in 
Netherlands,  ii.  7. 

Dunkirk,  storm  and  pillage  of, 
by  French,  i.  178.  Destruc- 
tion of,   179. 


E. 

Ebolj,  prince  of  (Ruy  Clomez  de 
Silva),  I.  34.  Sent  to  Spain  to 
procure  funds  for  war  with 
France,  145.  Methods  employed 
by,  184-185.  In  emba.s.sy  to 
France,  200.  .Member  of  Philip's 
council  of  state,  451 .  Mentioned 
as  suitable  representative  of 
Philip  in  Netlurlanfis.  .523-524, 
Member  of  couimisbion  to  try 


Don  Carlos,  n.  203.  In  charge 
of  Don  Carlos  during  his  ini- 
pri.>^onment,  207.  Regard  of 
Philip  for,  522.  Death  of,  .524. 
Character  of,  523-524.  Pre- 
eminence of,  in  Philip's  coun- 
cils, 521,  523,  528-529. 

Eboli,  princess  of,  ii.  523. 

Edicts,  Charles  V.'s,  relating  to 
heresy  in  Netherlands,  i.  258, 
325-326.  Philip  prepares  to 
enforce,  265,  275.  Calvinists 
persecuted  under,  354-355. 
Philip  II. 's  final  announcement 
of  determination  to  enforce, 
and  its  results,  406-409.  Sus- 
pension of,  438.  Margaret  of 
Parma's  new,  513-514.  Philip's 
dissatisfaction  with,  and  repeal 
of,  514.  Of  Charles  V.  con- 
cerning Moriscoes,  ii.  252-253. 
Philip's,  concerning  Moriscoes, 
257-265.  Results  of  publica- 
tion of,  265-266.  Philip's,  ex- 
pelling Moriscoes  from  Granada, 
357. 

Education,  popular,  in  Nether- 
lands, I.  256-257.  In  Spain 
under  Philip,  ii.  547. 

Edward  VI.  of  England,  death 
of,  and  succession  by  Mary,  i. 
53-54. 

?]gmont,  Count,  in  tournament  at 
Brussels,  i.  42-44.  lMnba.ssy 
of,  to  Mary  of  England,  68-69. 
Second  embfussy  of,  to  England, 
74.  Interview  of,  with  Queen 
Mary,  before  departure,  74-75. 
Attends  Philip  II.  to  England, 
78,  82.  Character  and  career 
of,  156-157.  Commands  cavalry 
at  St.  (iuentiii,  157,  158-160. 
Defeats  French  at  (Iravelinea, 
179-183.  In  emba.ssy  to  France 
on  betrothal  of  Philip  to  I.sabella 
of  Valois,  200.  .Member  of 
supreme  council  of  Netherlands, 
under  Margaret  of  Parma,  276. 
Relations  of,  with  William  of 
Orange,  353-.354.  Signs,  with 
William  of  Orange  and  Moorne, 
lettfT  to  king  seeking  removal  of 
Graavcilc  from  power  in  Nether- 
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lands,  361.  Esteem  for,  of  Mar- 
garet of  Parma,  365,  369,  383, 
420.  Granvelle's  estimate  of, 
370.  Mission  of,  to  Spain, 
393-397.  Pleasant  treatment 
of,  at  Madrid,  and  return  to 
the  Netherlands,  397-399.  Du- 
plicity of  Philip  II. 's  treatment 
of,  revealed,  400-401 .  Catholic 
faith  of,  and  position  in  rivalry 
with  William  of  Orange,  422- 
424.  Visits  meeting  of  Con- 
federates, 433-434.  Severity  of 
measures  of,  in  settling  icono- 
clast difficulties  in  Flanders  and 
Artois,  473-474.  Loses  con- 
fidence and  regard  of  regent, 
476.  Resulting  injury  to  pride 
and  influence  of,  476-477.  Re- 
fuses at  Dendermonde  con- 
ference to  join  in  active  meas- 
ures against  Philip,  482.  En- 
voy of  duchess  of  Parma  to 
insurgent  citizens  of  Valen- 
ciennes, 499.  Warned  by  Will- 
iam of  Orange  against  trust- 
ing the  Spanish,  507.  Demon- 
strations of  loyalty  by,  511. 
Greeting  of,  by  Alva,  on  latter's 
entry  into  Netherlands,  534. 
Arrest  of,  by  Alva,  545.  Rigor 
of  confinement  of,  ii.  3.  Ex- 
amination of,  by  commission 
of  the  Council  of  Blood,  4. 
Efforts  in  behalf  of,  5-7.  Ar- 
ticles of  accusation  prepared 
against,  7-8.  Sentenced  to 
death  by  Council  of  Blood,  13. 
Removal  of,  to  Brussels,  and 
execution,  19-26.  Review  of 
career  and  character  of,  29-32. 
Effects  abroad,  of  execution  of, 
38-40. 

Egmont,  Countess,  jealousies  be- 
tween Anne  of  Saxony  and,  i. 
393-394.  Efforts  of,  in  behalf 
of  her  husband,  ii.  5,  11-12. 
Condition  of,  resulting  from 
husband's  misfortunes,  34-37. 
Small  pension  granted  to,  by 
Philip,  38. 

Egmont,  Philip,  son  of  Count 
Egmont,  II.   38,   note. 


Eleanor,  queen-dowager  of  France 
and  Portugal,  i.  11,  216-217. 
Death  of,  223. 

El  Habaqui,  Morisco  general,  ii. 
404,  415,  420.  Secret  agree- 
ment of  Spanish  with,  421. 
Surrender  of,  to  John  of  Austria, 
425.  Charged  with  interested 
motives  in  arrangement  of 
treaty,  426-427.  Mission  of, 
to  arrest  Aben-Aboo,  428. 
Strangled  by  order  of  Aben- 
Aboo,  429. 

Elizabeth,  French  princess, 
daughter  of  Henry  II.,  mar- 
ried to  Phihp  II.,  I.  199-201. 
See   Isabella. 

Elizabeth  of  England,  Mary's 
treatment  of,  i.  59-60.  Duke 
of  Savoy  and,  60,  150.  Suc- 
ceeds to  throne,  190-191.  Per- 
sonal appearance  of,  191. 
Philip  II. 's  offers  for  hand  of, 
192-193.  Sanctions  restora- 
tion of  Reformed  religion,  193. 
Affair  of,  with  Philip,  broken 
off,  194.  Reasons  of,  for  mak- 
ing peace  with  France,  196- 
197.  Welcomes  Flemish  refu- 
gees, 417,  518.  Expressions 
of  regret  sent  to  duchess  of 
Parma  by,  567. 

El  Zaguer,  captain-general  of 
Moriscoes,   ii.   278,    315. 

El  Zamar,  repulse  of  Spanish  by, 
at  Guajaras,  ii.  312.  Capture 
and  torture  of,  314. 

Emanuel    Philibert.     See    Savoy. 

Enghien,  count  d'  (Jean  de  Bour- 
bon), falls  at  St.  Quentin,  i. 
162. 

England,  condition  of,  on  acces- 
sion of  Mary,  i.  53-56.  Insur- 
rections in,  71-73.  Philip  II. 's 
visit  to,  and  marriage  with 
Mary,  79-86.  Cardinal  Pole 
in,  91-92.  Restoration  of,  to 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  92. 
Persecution  in,  93-95.  Philip's 
departure  from,  97-98.  Brought 
into  war  with  France,  145. 
Troops  of,  in  Spanish  force,  149. 
Philip    II. 's    second    visit    to. 
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146-147.  Troops  of,  in  assault 
on  St.  (^urntin,  168.  Discon- 
tent and  return  home  of  forces 
of,  172.  Loss  of  territory  of, 
on  continent,  176.  Protestant- 
ism becomes  the  established 
religion  of,  322.  Flemish  refu- 
gees   welcoincrl    to,    417,    51S. 

Ercilla,  celebratif)n  of  victory  of 
Lepanto   by,    ii.   501. 

Escorial,  construction  of,  i.  173. 
Charles  V.'s  remains  placed  in, 
233.  Egmont's  visit  to,  in 
process  of  construction,  399. 
Supervision  of  building  of,  by 
Philip,  II.  192.  Library  of, 
385,  569.  Account  of,  555-569. 
Pre.sent  condition  of,  570. 

Escovedo,  Juan  de,  .secretary  to 
John    of   Austria,   ii.   511-512. 

Espino.sa,  Cardinal,  and  Don 
Carlos,  II.  1S5-186,  204.  Mem- 
ber of  cf)mmission  to  try  the 
prince,  203.  Career  f)f,  260- 
261,  525-526.  Measures  ad- 
vi.sed  bv,  relating  to  Moriscoes, 
261-26.5.  Jealou.sy  of,  of  Alva, 
264.  Discourages  appeal  of 
Moriscoes  from  Philip's  edicts, 
267-268.  Fall  of,  and  death, 
527. 


F. 


Fabricius,  converted  friar,  exe- 
cution of,  I.  389. 

Fajardo,  Diego,  .son  of  marquis 
of  Los  Vegas,  ii.  366. 

Famagosta,  cjipture  of,  by  Turks, 
II.  474. 

Farne.se,  Alexander,  a  hostage  in 
court  of  Philip  TL.  i.  124. 
.Meiilioncd  in  connection  with 
his  mother,  .Margaret  of  Parma, 
56S.  With  I)f)n  Carlos  and 
John  of  Austria  at  .McalA,  ii. 
IHl,  342.  In  experlition  !ig.iiiist 
the  Turks,  472.  Hrilliant  feats 
of,  at   Lepanto.   493. 

Fame.se,  (Mtavio,  husband  of 
duchess  of   Parma,   i.   269-270. 

Ferdinanri,  brother  of  Charles  V., 
I.   15;    refusal  of,  to  rfllnrpiish 


pretensions  to  the  empire,  15, 
nolc,  46-49. 

Ferdinand  de  Toledo,  illegitimate 
son  of  Alva,  i.  529. 

Feria,  count  (afterwards  duke)  of, 
mis.sion  of,  to  London,  i.  188- 
189.  Advances  of,  to  ]':iizabeth, 
in  behalf  of  Phil!]),  1S9,  192- 
194.  Con\'ersation  between 
Elizabeth  and,  on  Philip's  mar- 
riage to  French  princess,  200. 
Member  r)f  Philip's  council  of 
state,  451.  Cuardian  of  Don 
Carlos  fluring  his  imprisonment, 
II.  196-197.  Predominance  of, 
in  Philip's  council,  525. 

Feria,  duchess  of,  at  obsequies  of 
gueeii    Isabella,   ii.   241. 

Ferrara,  duke  of,  in  war  between 
Philip  II.  and  Paul  IV.,  i.  123, 
124. 

Fietstns  dc  torox,  I.  52. 

Figueroa,  Lope  de,  Spanish  ofFHor 
with  John  of  Austri.i,  ii.  415, 
416.  Mes,senger  to  Philip  from 
John  of  Austria,  after  Lepanto, 
II.   495. 

Filix,  battle  of,  ii.  318-319. 

Finances,  state  of  Spanish,  in 
1557,  I.  184-185.  Charles  V.'s 
attention  to  and  troubles  over, 
at  Vuste,  220-222.  Of  Nether- 
lands, under  Margaret  of  Parma, 
390-391. 

I'"ire-arms,  novelties  in,  intro- 
duced by  .\lva,  I.  529-530. 
Christian  and  .Moslem,  at  battle 
of   Lepanto,   ii.   492. 

Flanders.     See    Nrihrrlnndn. 

Florez,   chronicler,    i.    32,    nolr.. 

Foix,  Louis  de,  authority  on 
conduct  of  Don  Carlos,  ii.  185. 
II nil-,    19.5,    itolr. 

I'oppens,  authority  on  trials  of 
FtlMKUit  and  llonrne,  ii.  9, 
iKttr,   10,   iinlr. 

Fondon  de  ,\rax,  discussions  be- 
tween Sp.'inish  and  Moriscoes 
at,  II.  423,  424. 

Forfl,  "  H.-inrlbcMik  of  Spain"  by, 
cited,  I.  210,  nnir,  216,  nntr,  246. 
Cited  concernini;  results  of 
.Maflrid  as  Spanish  capital,  321. 
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Fourquevaulx,  French  minister  at 
Madrid,  ii.  201,  210,  220-221, 
237.  Queen  Isabella's  dying  in- 
terview with,  239-240.  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis'  instructions 
to,  242. 

France,  Charles  V.  arranges  five 
years'  truce  with  (1556),  i.  16. 
Treaty  between  Paul  IV.  and, 
106.  Declaration  of  war  against, 
by  England,  146-147.  PhOip's 
campaign  against,  150-173. 
Recovery  of  Calais  by,  176-177. 
Disastrous  campaign  of,  178- 
184.  Treaty  of  Cateau-Cam- 
bre.sis  between  Spain  and,  195- 
198.  Huguenots  vs.  Catholics 
in,  562-564. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  Charles  V.'s 
struggle  with,  i.  6. 

Frederic  de  Toledo,  son  of  Alva, 
I.  529. 

Funeral,  Charles  V.'s  reported 
rehearsal  of  his  own,  i.  224-228. 


G. 

GLchard,  historian  of  Charles  V.'s 
last  years,  i.  204,  note,  211, 
note,  214,  note,  246.  Notice  of, 
II.  63-64. 

Galera,  operations  of  John  of 
Austria  against,  ii.  390-408. 
Sack  and  destruction  of,  409- 
410. 

Garduier,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Queen  Mary's  chancellor,  i.  66, 
67,  69,  92. 

Garrote,  the,  ii.  52,  note. 

Gasca,  president  of  Peru,  i.  17-18. 

Gaztelu,  Charles  V.'s  secretary 
at  Yuste,  i.  211-212,  221-222, 
223,  224. 

Gayangos,  Pascual  de,  cited,  ii. 
254,  note. 

Gelves,  island  of,  taken  from 
Turki.-^h  corsairs  by  Spanish 
and  fortified,  ii.  76-77.  Re- 
taken by  Turks,  81. 

Geneva,  fears  of,  of  attack  by 
Alva's  army  on  way  to  Nether- 
lands, I.  530-531. 


Genoa,  the  seamen  of,  ii.  72,  73. 
Domestic    feuds    at,    514-515. 

Gerlache,  M.  de,  historian,  ii.  18, 
note. 

Germany,  battle  of  religious  lib- 
erty begun  in,  i.  5.  Mercenary 
soldiers  of,  in  foreign  armies, 
118,  148-149,  160,  171,  172, 
174,  178,  183,  588;  ii.  462-463. 
Lutheran  princes  of,  decline  to 
give  aid  to  Calvinists  of  Nether- 
lands, I.  485.  William  of  Orange 
and  adherents  of  Reformed 
doctrines  withdraw  to,  509,  515, 
516,  518.  William  of  Orange's 
residence  in,  561. 

Gesi,  Guise's  army  at,  i.  125. 

Ghent,  insurrection  of,  punished 
by  Charles  V.,  i.  26.  Popula- 
tion of,  250.  Last  chapter  of 
Golden  Fleece  held  at  (1559), 
272.  States-general  assembled 
at,  by  Philip  II.,  272.  Public 
Protestant  preachings  in,  442. 
Egmont  and  Hoorne  imprisoned 
at,  546.  Executions  at,  under 
Alva's  government,  574. 

Giustiniani,  Pietro,  statement  of, 
regarding  death  of  Don  Carlos, 
II.  220. 

"  Gloria,"  Titian's,  i.  207-208,  229. 

Golden  Fleece,  order  of,  i.  9. 
Last  chapter  of,  held  by  Philip 
II.,  272.  Margaret  of  Parma 
applies  for  counsel  to,  349-350. 
Document  respecting  religious 
toleration  fraudulently  attrib- 
uted to,  and  results,  438-439. 
Knights  restram  rioting  of 
iconoclasts,  464.  Efforts  made 
to  have  Egmont  and  Hoorne 
tried  by,  rather  than  Council 
of  Blood,  II.  5-6.  Philip  re- 
fuses to  allow  trial  of  Egmont 
and  Hoorne  bj^  11.  Review 
of  rights  of,  in  connection  with 
Egmont  and  Hoorne,  14-16. 

Goletta,  fortress  at  Tunis,  ii.  510- 
511.     Razing  of,  by  Turks,  514. 

Gomez,  Ruy.     See  Eboli. 

Gonzalez,  Tomas,  history  of 
Charles  V.'s  life  at  Yuste  by, 
I.  245-246. 
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Granada,  capitulation  and  treaty 
of,  II.  250.  State  of,  on  acces- 
sion of  Philip,  253.  Advan- 
tages securetl  to  Moors  by 
treaty  of,  255.  Condition  in, 
on  news  of  insurrection  in  the 
Alpujurni-s,  287-289.  Mas- 
.sacre  of  Morisco  prisoners  at, 
:{2.")-328.  John  of  Austria's 
arrival  at,  347-350.  Expul- 
.sion  of  .Mori.scoes  from,  357-361. 
Mori.sco  forays  in,  377-378. 
Executions  of  Moriscoes  at, 
439. 

(iraiid  Cros.ses,  council  of,  of 
Kiiif^hts  of  St.  John,  ii.  115, 
l.-)4. 

Granvelle,  Cardinal  (Anthony 
Ferrenot),  at  abdication  of 
Charles  V.,  i.  14-15.  Member 
of     coinmi.ssion     to     negotiate 

Seace  between  Philip  II.  and 
lenry  II.,  187.  Sketch  of, 
1 87.  Member  of  supreme  coun- 
cil of  Netherlands,  270.  Early 
career  of,  277-280.  Character 
of,  280-281.  Real  authority 
in  Netherlands  in  hands  of, 
281.  Committal  of  large  share 
of  government  to,  a  mistake, 
327.  Crges  Philip  to  withdraw 
Spanish  trooi)S  from  Nether- 
lands, 338-339.  Actively  sup- 
ports plan  of  new  bisiioprics, 
344.  Created  cardinal,  344-345. 
Troubles  l)etweeii  Flemish  no- 
bl.-s  and,  346-347,  351-352. 
Odium  of  persecution  of  Prote.s- 
t.ants  falls  on,  357.  Desires 
king's  presence  in  Netherlands, 
357-3.58.  League  of  nobles 
against,  359-361.  Pliilip  de- 
clines to  grant  rerniest  of  nobles 
for  disnnssal  of,  362.  .Mar- 
garet of  Parma  favors  nobles 
in  preference  to,  and  asks  king 
for  removal  of.  36.5-.366.  Cari- 
catures and  lampoons  on,  by 
Flemish  wit,'*,  .366.  373.  Re- 
moval of,  from  government  of 
Netherlands.  .370-.371.  De- 
parture c)f,  from  Netlierlands. 
374-375.        Residence      of,      at 


Hesan^on,  376.  History  of  pa- 
pers of,  377-379.  Di.sgust  of  Mar- 
garet of  Parma  witli,  383-384. 
Question  of  influence  of,  on 
affairs  in  Netherlands.  403-405. 
Compelled  to  remove  residence 
to  Rome,  405.  Reception  of 
news  of  arrest  of  P^gmont  and 
Hoorne  by,  549.  Plan  of  pro.se- 
lytizing  William  of  Orange's 
son  originates  with,  .560.  In- 
vokes clemency  of  Philip  toward 
Egmont,  II.  6.  Philij)'s  deputy 
to  arrange  terms  of  league  witli 
Venice,  457.  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
464.  Jealousy  of  John  of  .Aus- 
tria, 515. 

Clravelines,  battle  of,  i.   179-183. 

Gregory  XIII.,  pope,  determines 
fate  of  Carranza,  i.  303-304. 
P^lection  of,  ii.  506. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  i.  59. 

Groeii  van  Prinsterer,  historical 
work  of,   II.   64. 

Guadalajara,  marriage  of  Philip 
II.  and  I.sabella  at.  i.  309-312. 

Guadalete,  battle  of  the,   ii.  246. 

Gufljaras,  Spanish  operations  at, 
II.   312-314. 

CJuards   of   Ca,stile,    the,    ii.    550. 

Gueux,  origin  of,  i.  432-434. 
Banditti  take  name  of  {Gueux 
.snuvagts),  .582. 

Guejar,  Morisco  fortreas,  aban- 
doncfl  to  Spanish,  ii.  381-382. 

"Guerra  de  Granad.a,"  Avila's, 
II.   385. 

Guerrero,  Pedro,  archbi.shop  of 
(iranada,   ii.  2.59. 

Guiral,  ('hevalier  de,  ii.   141. 

Guise,  Francis,  duke  of,  i.  108. 
Character  of,  108-109.  Cam- 
paign of,  in  war  between  Paul 
IV.  and  Philip  II..  123-132, 
141.      Return  of,  to  Paris,  174- 

175.  Cai)ture     of     Calais     by, 

176.  Idol  of  the  French,  177. 
Troubles  of,  with  mercenaries, 
178. 

Guisnes,  French  retake  from  Eng- 
lish, I.  176. 

Guizot,  work  of,  regarding  Gran- 
velle's  papers,  i.  378. 
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H. 


Hainault,  spirit  of  independence 
in,  met  by  duchess  of  Parma,  i. 
490. 

Ham,  surrender  of,  to  Spanish,  i. 
172.  Retaken  by  French,  176. 
*  Hames,  king-at-arms  of  Golden 
Fleece,  i.  413. 

Hassem,  dey  of  Algiers,  ii.  82-83. 
Unsuccessful  expedition  of, 
against  Oran  and  Mazarquivir, 
83-91.  Joins  Turkish  forces 
at  Malta,  137.  Assault  led  by, 
143. 

Henriquez,  Juan,  lays  case  of 
Moriscoes  before  Philip  and 
Espinosa,  n.  267-268. 

Henry  II.  of  France,  Charles  V. 
vs.,  I.  7.  Character  of,  107. 
Daughter  of,  wedded  to  Philip 
II.,  199-200.  Death  of,  in 
tournament,  202. 

Heretics.  See  Huguenots,  Lu- 
therans, and  Protestants. 

Hernandez,  Juan,  Protestant  pub- 
lications  sent    into    Spain    by, 

I.  287. 

Herrera,  Juan  de,  architect  who 
completed  the  Escorial,  ii.  566. 

Herrera,  Fernando  de,  poem  by, 
celebrating  victory  of  Lepanto, 

II.  501. 

He.ssels,  member  of  Alva's  Coun- 
cil of  Blood,  I.  553.  Zeal  of,  in 
persecution  of  Netherlands,  581. 
Odium  incurred  by  membership 
of  Council  of  Blood,  and  lynch- 
ing of,   II.   39,  note. 

Heyiigerlee,  battle  of,  i.  589-591. 

Hita,  Spanish  ballad-writer,  ii. 
295,  note,  313,  note,  318,  note. 
Los  Velez  extolled  by,  317,  note. 
Concerning  siege  of  Galera,  393, 
note. 

Holland,  cities  of,  yield  to  power 
of  duchess  of  Parma,  i.  516-517. 

Holy  League  (of  Venice,  Pius  V., 
and  Philip  II.),  ii.  454,  457- 
458.  End  of,  by  defection  of 
Venice,  509-510. 

Hoogstraten,  Count,  prank  of,  on 
Granvelle's      departure      from 


Netherlands,  i.  374,  note.  Set- 
tlement of  iconoclast  difficul- 
ties in  his  government  by,  473. 
Refuses  to  take  oath  prescribed 
by  duchess  of  Parma,  504.  Un- 
successful expedition  of,  against 
Alva,  587-588. 

Hoorne,  Count,  in  tournament  at 
Brussels,  i.  42-44.  Attends 
Philip  II.  to  England,  78.  At 
St.  Quentin,  i.  159,  161.  Signer 
of  letter  to  king,  seeking  removal 
of  Granvelle  from  power  in 
Netherlands,  361.  Outline  of 
career  of,  361.  Visits  meeting 
of  Confederates,  433-434.  Set- 
tlement of  troubles  with  rebel- 
lious sectaries  by,  473.  Refuses 
to  take  oath  prescribed  by 
duchess  of  Parma,  504.  Dem- 
onstrations of  loyalty  to 
duchess  of  Parma  by,  510-511. 
Persuaded  to  return  to  Brussels 
by  Alva,  543-544.  Arrested 
by  Alva,  545.  Severity  to, 
during  imprisonment,  ii.  3. 
Examination  of,  by  commission 
of  Council  of  Blood,  4.  Efforts 
in  behalf  of,  5-7.  Articles  of 
accusation  against,  9-10.  Sen- 
tenced to  death  by  Council  of 
Blood,  13.  Removal  of,  to 
Brussels,  19.  Execution  of, 
26-27.  Career  and  character 
of,  28-29. 

Hoorne,  dowager-countess  of,  en- 
treats Philip  in  behalf  of  Mon- 
tigny,  II.   48-49. 

Hopper,  Joachim,  member  of 
Philip's  council  of  state,  i.  451. 
Account  by,  of  reception  by 
Philip  of  iconoclast  tumults  in 
Netherlands,  478-479.  Career 
and  historical  work  of,  479,  note. 

Howard,  Lord  Admiral,  meets 
Philip  II. 's  squadron  on  way  to 
England,  i.  79. 

Hubermont,  Sieur  de,  in  tourna- 
ment at  Brussels,  i.  42-44. 

Hu§ci]a,  battle  of,  ii.  318. 

Huguenots,  claim  notice  of  French 
government,  i.  185.  Arrest  of, 
in     French     parliament,     201. 
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Premature  rejoicing  among,  over 
death  of  Henry  if,  203.  The 
Bayonne  interview  between 
Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Alva, 
and  its  bearing  on  Massacre  of 
St.   Bartholomew,  415-417. 


I. 


Ibarra,  officer  in  Alva's  army  for 
Netherlands,  i.  529. 

Iconoclasts,  riots  of,  in  Nether- 
lands, I.  400-467.  Results  of 
disturbances  cau.sed  by,  472- 
474.  Exces.ses  of,  work  harm 
to  cau.se  of  freedom  in  Nether- 
lands, 488.  Work  of,  spurs 
Philip  to  send  Alva  to  Nether- 
lands. 522-523.  Effect  of  news 
of,  at    Madrid,   ii.   44. 

Infiintado,  duke  of,  account  of, 
I.  308.  Meets  Isabella  (Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  of  France),  third 
wife  of   Philip   II.,   308-309. 

Inquisition,  work  of,  in  Italy, 
under  Paul  IV.,  i.  143.  Charles 
V.'s  advice  to  Philip  II.  regard- 
ing, 230,  244.  Introduction  of, 
into  Netherlands,  258-259. 
Spanish  form  of,  contrasted 
with  that  of  Netherlands,  259- 
2t)l.  Numbers  of  victims  of, 
in  N<'therlands,  261-202.  Autos 
(le  }e  in  Spain  conducted  by, 
286,  291-298.  Persecution  of 
Carranza  by,  301-305.  Re- 
sults of  work  of,  in  Spain,  305- 
307.  Abhf)rrence  of,  aiiu)ng  ail 
cl:is.ses  in  Netherlands,  3.S1,  :WH, 
40K.  Methods  of,  in  Nether- 
lands, 401-402.  "Compromi.se" 
wts  forth  arguments  .-igainst, 
411.  Verdict  of,  concerning 
inhabitants  of  Netherlands  anci 
tre.'itment  due  them,  572.  Es- 
tablishment of,  in  .Spain  coin- 
cident with  fall  of  (Iranada,  ii. 
2.50.      See  PrntrMnntiftm. 

Isabella,  F\mpre,ss,  mother  of  Philip 
If  .  I.  21.  23. 

fsiibella,  (^neeii  (Eli/:ibeth  of 
Valois),    wife   of    Philip    II.,    i. 


25,  199-201.  Arrival  of,  in 
Navarre,  308.  First  sees  Philip, 
310.  Marriage  of,  311.  Wed- 
ding festivities  at  Toledo,  313- 
314.  Stricken  by  small-pox, 
and  recovery  from,  315.  First 
experiences  of,  in  Spain,  316. 
Court  life  of,  316-318.  Inter- 
view with  Catherine  de  Medicis 
at  Bayonne,  416.  Pain  caused 
to,  by  arrest  of  Don  Carlos,  ii. 
209,  232,  236-237.  (Jroundle.ss 
rumor  of  intrigue  between  Don 
Carlos  and.  230-232,  24:5-244. 
Love  of  Phiii|)  for,  234-235, 
244.  Pregnancy,  illness,  and 
death  of,  237-240.  Daughters 
of,  243. 
Italy,  influence  of  literature  of, 
in  Spain,  i.  34,  51.  Difficult 
position  of,  in  16th  century, 
126-127. 


J. 


Janizaries,  material  or  forming 
corps  of,  II.  68-69.  Training 
and  discipline  of,  69-70.  De- 
cline of,  70. 

Jarandilla,  Charles  V.  visits,  after 
abdication,  i.  18-19. 

Jeronymite  order,  Charles  V.  and, 
I.  220,  note.     See   Yuate. 

Jesuits,  ('harles  V.'s  reputed  views 
concerning,  i.  220,  note. 

Joanna,  mother  of  Charles  V.,  i. 
4.      Death  of,  8. 

Joanna,  sister  of  Philip  II.,  regent 
of  Spain,  I.  17,  29,  77.  On 
disorders  of  S|)anish  finances, 
184,  note.  Constant  corre- 
spondence of.  with  Charles  V. 
at  Yu.ste,  218.  223-224.  Re- 
.signs  rule  to  Philip  II.,  on  his 
return  to  Spain.  286.  Meeting 
between  Philip's  bride,  Isabella 
of  Viilois.  and.  310.  In  charge 
of.  Don  Carlos,  II.  176.  Adliction 
of.  over  Don  Carlos'  troubles, 
209.  Meeting  of.  with  Don 
John  of  .\ustria,  337-3;i8.  Wel- 
comes Princess  Aime  of  Austria 
to  Spain,  573. 
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John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of 
Charles  V.,  with  his  father  at 
Yuste,  I.  217.  Dispositions  of 
Charles  V.  concerning,  230. 
Don  Carlos  and,  ii.  180,  192, 
194,  195,  209,  243,  342,  344. 
Selected  for  command  against 
Moriscoes,  324,  346.  Date  of 
birth  and  parentage  of,  331- 
332.  Boyhood  of,  332-336. 
Regent  Joanna  and,  337-338. 
Philip  acknowledges,  as  son  of 
Charles  V.,  340.  Effort  of,  to 
take  part  in  defence  of  Malta, 
343.  Popularity  of,  with  all 
classes,  344,  346.  Nominally 
in  command  of  successful  ex- 
pedition against  corsairs,  345- 
346.  Takes  command  of  army, 
348.  Activity  of,  in  fights 
about  Granada,  377-378.  Op- 
erations against  Galera,  390- 
408.  Galera  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed by,  409-41 1 .  El  Haba- 
qui  surrenders  to,  425-426. 
Campaign  of,  against  Moriscoes, 
414-422.  Given  command  in 
league  against  Turks,  421,  438. 
Leaves  Granada  and  is  wel- 
comed at  Madrid,  438.  Leaves 
Madrid  for  Naples,  463.  De- 
parture of  armament  under, 
from  Messina,  470.  Defeats 
Turkish  armament  in  battle  of 
Lepanto,  475-490.  Behavior 
after  Lepanto,  494-496.  Second 
expedition  of,  against  Turks, 
507-508.  Expedition  against 
Tunis,  510-512.  On  learning 
of  recovery  of  Tunis  by  Turks, 
returns  to  Spain,  516. 

"Joyeuse  Entree"  of  Brabant,  i. 
325. 

Juan,  Honorato,  tutor  of  Don 
Carlos,  II.  176-177.  Friend- 
ship of  Don  Carlos  for,  187,  243. 
Death  of,  188. 

Jubfles,  Morisco  stronghold,  taken 
by  Spanish,  ii.  303.  Christians 
massacre  Moriscoes  at,  304- 
305. 

Junius,  Calvinist  missionary,  i. 
410. 


"Justification,"   William    of    Or- 
ange's document  called,  i.  586. 


K. 


Kerdes,  lord  of,  spokesman  of 
Flemish  confederates,  i.  431- 
432. 

Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John, 
war  of,  against  Moslem,  ii.  72. 
Origin  of,  94.  Government  of, 
95-96.  Successful  sallies  of, 
against  Turks,  96-97.  Defence 
of  Malta  against  Turks  by,  1 10- 
163.  Character  of,  displayed 
at  siege  of  Malta,  166-167. 
Growth  of,  in  power  and  wealth, 
and  final  fate,   173-174. 

Knights  of  Malta.  See  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John. 

Knights  of  Rhodes.  See  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.   John. 


L. 

La  Grange,  minister  at  Valen- 
ciennes, I.  490-491.  Fate  of 
on  fall  of  city,  501. 

Lamoral.     See  Egmont. 

Lampoons,  on  Granvelle  by  people 
of  Netherlands,  i.  366,  373. 
Favorite  weapon  of  early  Re- 
formers, 409. 

Landas,  Nicolas  de,  Flemish  jurist, 
II.  5. 

Lara,  Juan  Manriquez  de,  major- 
domo,  I.  43. 

Launoy,  officer  of  duchess  of 
Parma,  i.  494. 

La  Valette.     See  Valette. 

"  Lazarillo  deTormes,"  Mendozas', 
II.  383. 

League  of  nobles  in  Netherlands. 
See  Confederates. 

Lepanto,  battle  of,  ii.  475-490. 
Losses  in,  491-492.  Effect  of, 
in  Europe,  498-501.  Question 
as  to  solid  results  of,  502- 
503. 

L'Evesque,  Dom  Prosper,  his- 
torian   of    Granvelle,    i.     378. 
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Leyva,   Antonia  do,   ii.   225-220. 

Libraries,  destruction  of,  by  icono- 
clasts   in    Netherlands,    i.    466. 

LipsiiLs,  Justus,  secretary  to  Gran- 
velle,  I.  376. 

L'Isle  Adam.  See  Villiers  de 
L'Isle  Adam. 

Literature,  Spanish,  of  16th  cen- 
tury, I.  34,  51-52.  Italian,  126. 
Effect  of  Inquisition  shown  on 
Spanish,  306. 

Liverv,  innovation  in  Flemish  ser- 
vants', introduced,  i.  373-374. 

Llorente,  secretary  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, cited,  I.  261.  Historian 
of  trial  of  Carranza,  305,  note. 
Authority  on  arrest  and  im- 
pri.sonment  of  Don  Carlos,  ii. 
198,  7iote.  Account  of  end  of 
Don    Carlos    by,    217-219. 

Lorenzo  de  Villacancio,  Augustin 
njonk,  note  on,  i.  456. 

Lorraine,  cardinal  of,  i.  186. 

Los  Santos,  account  of  the  Escorial 
by,  II.  568. 

Los  Velez,  marquis  of,  Spanish 
general  in  war  of  Morisco  re- 
bellion, II.  316.  Character  of, 
317.  Campaign  of,  318-321. 
Jealou.-<y  of,  of  John  of  Austria, 
353.  Operations  of,  against 
Aben-Humeya,  363-365.  In- 
capacity   shown    by,    365-366, 

379.  Army  of,  placed  in  com- 
mand of  John  of  .\ustria,  379- 

380,  386.  Subsequent  con- 
duct of,  and  retirement,  388- 
390. 

Ltniis  of  Na.'<'<au,  Count,  brother 
of  William  of  Orange,  i.  412. 
Among  leaders  of  Confederates, 
in  entrance  to  Hru.ssels,  427- 
42S.  Heads  deputation  to 
.M.irgaret  of  Parma,  448-449. 
Curresponclence  of,  with  Hugue- 
not .iiid  Lutheran  leaders,  4.50. 
Takes  u^)  residence  in  (lermany, 
510.  K.\|M'dition  of,  against 
Alva'.s  forces,  .587-588.  Wins 
battle  of  Heyligerlee,  589-.591. 
Sentence  paxsc d  on,  by  Alva,  .592. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  early  confe.>i.sor 
of   duchess   of    Panna,    i.    271. 


Influence  of,  .shown  in  acts  of  re- 
gent, 471-472. 

Luthcranism,  spread  of,  through- 
out Europe,  i.  322-323. 

Lutherans,  Charles  V.'s  recom- 
mendations regarding  treatment 
of,  I.  223-224,  230,  244.  Num- 
bers and  rank  of,  in  Netherlands, 
439.  German,  decline  to  take  ac- 
tive mea.sures  in  aid  of  Calvinists 
of  Netherlands,  485.  German 
princes  appeal  to  duches,«  »jf 
Parma  in  behalf  of,  and  Mar- 
garet's reply,  514-515.  See 
Protestantism  and  lit  formation. 

M. 

Machiaveili,  .secretary  to  Margaret 

of  Parma,  i.  .548,  565. 
Madrid,  Spanisli  capital  located  at 

I.  318-321. 

Maffi,  early  guardian  of  John  of 

Austria,  ii.  3.32-333. 
Mahomet,  grand   vizier  of  Selim 

II.,    II.    4.52. 
Mahomet     Sirocco,     viceroy     of 

Egvpt,  in  battle  of  Lepanto,  ii. 

478,   481.      Death   of,   485. 
Malta,  ceded    to   Knights    Ho.spi- 

tallers  of  St.  John  by  Charles  V., 

II.  97.  Pos.session  taken  of,  by 
Knights,  98-99.  De.scripticjn 
of,  104-105.  Siege  of,  by  Turks, 
109-162.  Results  of  .sie^e,  16.5- 
106.  Restoration  of,  by  Knights, 
170-172.  Subsequent  history 
of,   17.3-174. 

Mansfeldt,  Count,  in  tournament 
at  Brussels,  i.  42-44.  With- 
draws from  leiigue  of  riennsh 
nobles,  448.  Quarters  Walloon 
garrison  in  Antwerp,  512. 
Action  of,  on  arrest  of  Egmont 
and  Hoorne,  547.  Implores 
Philip  for  justice  toward  Eg- 
mont  and   Hoorn«',   ii.  6. 

Manufactures  of  Netherlands,  i. 
25.3-254. 

MarcellusII.,pope,deathof,  1. 103. 

.Margaret  of  Paniia.     See  Parma. 

Marillac,  amb;i,s.sador,  on  Philip 
II.    as    a    lance-player,    i.    44. 
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Marineo,  Lucio,  quoted  regard- 
ing  Madrid,   i.    320,    note. 

Marmol  Carbajal,  LuLs  del,  his- 
torian,  notice  of,   ii.    449-450. 

Marnix.  See  St.  Aldegonde  and 
Thoulouse. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  V., 
affianced  to  Maximilian,   i.   30. 

Mary,  sister  of  Charles  V.,  i.  11. 
Abdicates  regency  of  Low 
Countries,  15. 

Mary  of  England,  Philip  II. 's  mar- 
riage to,  I.  9,  84-86.  Succeeds 
to  Enghsh  thnme,  53-54.  De- 
scription of,  by  Venetian  am- 
bassador, 56-57,  191.  Pious 
character  of,  57-58.  Other 
quahties  of,  59-60.  Feelings 
of,  toward  Courtenay,  62-63, 
72,  95.  Embassy  from  Charles 
V.  to,  68-69.  The  marriage 
treaty,  70-71.  Betrothed  to 
Philip,  74-75.  First  interview 
between  Philip  and,  82-83. 
Performance  of  marriage  cere- 
mony, 84-85.  Following  fes- 
tivities, 86-88.  Persecution  of 
Protestants  by,  93-95.  Morti- 
fying illness  of,  95-96.  Philip 
takes  leave  of,  97-98.  Philip's 
second  and  last  visit  to,  146. 
Induced  to  declare  war  against 
France,  146-147.  Forlorn  con- 
dition of,  147.  Estimable  quali- 
ties of,  warped  by  ill-health, 
147-148.  Effect  of  loss  of 
Calais  on,  188.  Death  of,  189. 
Hard  fate  of,  189-191 .  PhUip's 
probable  feeling  about,  191- 
192. 

Mary  of  Portugal,  marriage  of,  to 
Phihp  II.,  I.  29-32,  65-66,  75. 
Gives  birth  to  Don  Carlos,  and 
death  of,  32;    ii.   176. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  marriage 
of,  to  French  dauphin,  i.   195. 

Mascareiias,  Dofia  Leonor,  Philip 
II.  under  care  of,  when  an  in- 
fant, I.  23. 

Mason,  Sir  John,  description  of 
ceremony  of  abdication  of 
Charles  V.  by,  cited,  i.  13,  note, 
14,  note. 


Matthieu,  Pierre,  historical  au- 
thority, II.  230,  note. 

Maximilian,  nephew  of  Charles  V., 
betrothed  to  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  V.,  i.  30. 
Chosen  regent  of  Spain,  33. 
Marriage  with  Mary  celebrated, 
34.  Declines  to  resign  heir- 
ship to  empire  to  Philip  II.,  47. 
As  emperor,  intercedes  with 
Philip  for  people  of  Netherlands, 
583.  Informs  Philip  of  strength- 
ening of  Orange's  cause  by 
Egmont's  execution,  ii.  38-39. 

Mazarquivir,  Spanish  possession 
on  African  coast,  ii.  82-91. 
Defence  of,  against  dey  of 
Algiers'     expedition,     83-91. 

Mechlin,  supreme  tribunal  of 
Netherlands  at,   i.   250-251. 

Mechlin,  archbishop  of,  entry  into 
his  capital  of,  i.  343. 

Medina  Coeli,  duke  of,  attends 
Philip  II.,  to  England,  i.  78. 
Expedition  of,  against  corsairs, 
II.  75-81. 

Medina  Sidonia,  duke  of,  recep- 
tion of  Infanta  Mary  of  Portugal 
by,  I.  30.     Revenues  of,  ii.  537. 

Medran,  Chevalier  de,  ii.  Ill,  112, 
115,  117,  118,  120,  123,  128- 
129,  131. 

Megen,  Count,  province  of  Gueldres 
transferred  from  Hoorne  to,  i. 
361.  Leads  forces  of  duchess 
of  Parma  in  Brabant,  493.  Ar- 
rives on  scene  of  battle  of  Hey- 
ligerlee,  591. 

Mendoza,  antiquity  of  name  in 
Spanish   history,   ii.  258,   note. 

Mendoza,  Anna  de,  princess  of 
Eboli,  II.  523. 

Mendoza,  Antonio  de,  commands 
armament  in  relief  of  Mazar- 
quivir, II.  90.  Commander  in 
war  with  Moriscoes,  295,  299. 

Mendoza,  Diego  de,  quarrel  of, 
with  De  Lej-A'a,  and  banish- 
ment from  court,  ii.  225-226. 

Mendoza,  Diego  Hurtado  de,  bio- 
graphical notice  of,  ii.  382-385. 

Mendoza,  liiigo  Lopez  de.  See 
Mondejar. 
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Mendoza,  Juan  de,  drowned  in 
African  expedition,  ii.  82. 

Mendoza,  Salazar  de,  on  death  of 
Don  Carlos,  ii.  224,  note.  On 
Moriscoes'  reception  of  Philip's 
edicts,  266,   note. 

Mercenaries,  (Jerniun,  employed 
by  Paul  IV.,  i.  118.  Employed 
bv  Philip  in  war  with  Prance, 
148.  De.scription  of,  148-149 
Services  of,  at  St.  Quentin,  160. 
Behavior  of,  at  sack  of  town, 
171.  Unreliability  of,  172.  Ger- 
man and  8vvi.ss,  in  Henry  II. 's 
army,  174,  183.  Troubles 
caused  by,  in  Guise's  army 
against  Spani.sh,  178.  Spani.sh, 
left  by  Philip  II.  in  Netherlands, 
338-340.  Louis  of  N:ussau's 
trouble.some  German,  588. 
Turkish,  in  Morisco  army,  ii. 
370-371.  German,  in  John  of 
Austria's  expedition  against 
Turks,  462-463. 

Messina,  rendezvous  of  armament 
of  Holy  League  at,  ii.  467-470. 
John  of  Austria's  triumphal 
return  to,  497-498. 

Metz,  siege  of,  raLsed  by  Charles 
v.,  I.  7. 

Micheli,  Giovanni,  Venetian  am- 
ba.s,sador   in    England,   quoted, 

I.  54-58.     On  conduct  of  Philip 

II.  in  England,  88-89,  90,  95. 
On  Cardinal  P<jle,  91.  De.scrip- 
ti(jn  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by, 
191. 

.Mignct,  historian  of  Charles  V.'s 
closing  years,  i.  204,  note,  244, 
245-247. 

Milan,  Philip  IP's  visit  to,  i.  36-38. 

.Milrnan,  H.  H.,  notice  of  work  of, 
II.   225,   note. 

Miranda,  Chevalier  de,  ii.  114, 
128    129,    131. 

.Miranda,  Salazar  de,  biographer 
of  (.'arranza,  i.  305,  notf. 

Mis-sionjiries,  Protestant,  in  Neth- 
erlands, I.  440-443. 

Molina,  f'hristoval   fie,   ii.   293. 

.Mr)lina,  Francisco  dc,  defence  of 
Orgiba  by,  ii.  376.  With  John 
of  .■\u.stria  at  sie^e  of  (.lalera,  396. 


Monasteries,  sack  of,  by  icono- 
diusts,  in  Netherlands,  i.  465- 
466. 

Mondejar,  marchioness  de,  ii.  306. 

Mondejar,  inanjuis  of,  captain- 
general  of  Granada,  ii.  258. 
Representations  of,  to  Espino.sa 
in  behalf  of  Moriscoes,  268. 
Leads  force  from  CJranada 
against  rebellious  Moriscoes  in 
the  Alpujarras,  274-275,  291- 
292.  Skirmishes  with  Moris- 
coes, 293-296.  Orgiba  relieved 
by,  296-297.  Humanity  dis- 
played by,  301,  303,  307,  310. 
Ferocity  of,  at  Gui'ijaras,  313. 
Enemies  of,  at  court,  322-323. 
Withdrawn  from  held  of  war 
and  appointed  viceroy  in  Italian 
states,  366-367.  Qualities  of, 
367. 

Mondragone,  volunteer  with  Alvas* 
army   for   Netherlands,   i.   528. 

Montebello,  duke  of,  heated  dia- 
logue  of,    with    Guise,    i.    129. 

Montgomery,  count  of,  fatally 
wounds  Henry  II.  in  tourna- 
ment, I.  202. 

Montigny,  lord  of  (Florence  de 
MontmorencjM,  mi.ssion  of,  to 
Philip  II.,  I.  .350-353.  Second 
mission  of,  to  Philip,  437.  At 
Madrid,  451.  Detained  at  Ma- 
tlrid,  writes  to  Count  Hoorne  of 
con(lition  of  Ncthcrland  matters 
at  Spanish  court,  ISO.  Treat- 
ment of,  at  Madrid,  ii.  41-44, 
46-.58.  Execution  of,  .58-60. 
Council  of  Blood's  proeed- 
ings  against  memory  of,  and 
confiscation  of  property  of, 
61-62. 

Montmorency,  Anne  de,  Con.stable 
of  France,  i.  108.  Commands 
French  forces  at  St.  (Quentin, 
151,  154-161.  Taken  prisoner, 
162.  Han.som  of,  165.  Effort.s 
of,  for  peace,  186.  Fall  of,  in 
battle  of  St.   Deni.s  564. 

Montmorency,  Florence  de.  See 
M  onti(in\f. 

MdiitMiorency,  Philip  de.  See 
Iluorne. 
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Moors,  settlements  of,  in  northern 
Africa,  ii.  71-72.  See  Moris- 
coes. 

Morality  plays,  ii.  574. 

Moreno,  Antonio,  ii.  397. 

Morillon,  authority  for  account  of 
Philip's  anger  on  news  of  icono- 
clast disturbances  in  Nether- 
lands, I.  478. 

Moriscoes,  history  of,  previous  to 
Philip's  reign,  ii.  246-253. 
Causes  leading  to  rebellion  of, 
253-269.  Mea.sures  taken  by 
Philip  concerning,  257-265. 
Pursued  by  Spanish  into  the 
Alpujarras,  274-275.  Declare 
independence  and  elect  Aben- 
Humeya  king,  275-276.  Mas- 
sacre of  Christians  bv,  in  Alpu- 
jarras, 279-286.  Massacre  of, 
in  prison  at  Granada,  325-328. 
End  of  war  against,  434. 
Philip's  final  edict  against,  re- 
mo\ing  them  from  Granada  to 
interior,  435.  Final  fate  of, 
444-449. 

Morone,  Flemish  nobleman  burned 
by  Inquisition,  i.  428. 

Muhlberg,  Charles  V.'s  victory  at, 

I.  7,  33. 

Muilatones,  Bribiesca  de,  member 
of  commis.sion  to  try  Don  Carlos, 

II.  203. 

Muskets,  Alva's  innovations  in 
portable,  i.  529-530. 

Mustapha,  commander  of  Turkish 
land  forces  at  siege  of  Malta, 
II.  108-164.  Ferocious  brutal- 
ity of,  after  capitulation  of 
Famagosta,  474. 

N. 

Naples,  Paul  IV.  determines  to 
recover,  from  Spanish,  i.  106. 
Treaty  between  Paul  IV.  and 
Henry  II.  for  recovery  of,  109- 
110.  Philip  commits  govern- 
ment of,  to  duke  of  Alva,  111. 
Guise's  campaign  in,  125-132. 
Alva's  defence"  of.  129-133. 
Alva  restores  matters  to  normal 
state  in,  after  war,  140.      Re- 


sults to,  of  war,  141.  John  of 
Austria's  arrival  at,  on  his  way 
to  take  command  of  expedition 
against  Turks,  ii.  464-465. 
John  of  Austria  at,  after  Tunis 
expedition,  512-513. 

Nationality,  intensity  of  Spanish, 
and  its  results,  i.  51-52. 

Navagero,  Bernardo,  Venetian 
minister,  on  Paul  IV.,  i.  104- 
105,  117.  On  Alva's  proposed 
storming    of     Rome,     136-137. 

Navas,  Marquis  de  las,  messenger 
of  Philip  II.  to  Queen  Mary,  i. 
76. 

Negropont,  bailiff  of.   See  Medran. 

Netherlands,  Philip  II. 's  first 
visit  to  and  reception  in,  i.  39- 
46.  Condition  of,  on  accession 
of  Philip,  248-263.  Loose 
form  of  government  of  provinces 
composing,  250-251.  Pros- 
perity and  commerce  of,  252- 
254.  Population  of  chief  cities 
of,  253.  Popular  education  in, 
256-257.  Charles  V.'s  expe- 
dients for  suppression  of  heresy 
in,  257-262.  Philip  II.'s 
methods,  265-267.  Margaret, 
duchess  of  Parma,  appointed  re- 
gent, 269.  States-general  of, 
and  Philip,  272-276.  System 
of  government  arranged  for, 
276-277.  Philip's  departure 
from,  283.  The  "debatable 
land"  as  concerned  rival  reli- 
gions, 322.  Position  of,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Spain,  324- 
325.  Reformed  doctrines  in, 
324-326.  Antipathy  to  Span- 
iards univensally  felt  in,  328, 382. 
Discontent  in,  and  its  causes, 
338-358.  Trouble  in,  over 
detention  of  Spanish  troops, 
338-340.  Difficulty  over  new 
bishoprics,  340-343.  League 
of  lower  nobility  of,  410-413 
(see  Confederates).  Rioting  of 
iconoclasts  in,  461-468.  Ap- 
peal to  arms  taken  by  revolu- 
tionists in,  493-502.  Govern- 
ment reestablishes  its  authority 
in,  502-505,  511-518.     Whole- 
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salr  Pinicration  from,  .'»10,  TjlS- 
aW).  Philip  pioparcs  to  change 
policy  of  govrnirnont  in,  521. 
Alva's  arrival  in,  .532.  Feeling 
in,  toward  Alva,  .540-541. 
Arrest  of  Flemi.sh  nobles,  543- 
547.  Departure  of  duchess  of 
Parma  from.  548,  .56.5-568. 
Alva's  Council  of   Blood,   5-50- 

5.56.  Executions  and  confisca- 
tions in,  556-582.  Reign  of 
terror  in,  572-,584.  Armed 
forces  of  revolutionists  in,  .587- 
591.  See  Egmonl,  Hoorne, 
Montigny,  and  William  of 
Orange. 

Nevers,  due  de,  at  St.  Quentin,  i. 

1.57,  1.58,  167. 

Nicosia,  capture  and  sack  of,  by 
Turks,  II.  456. 

Noircarmes,  Philip  de,  governor 
of  Hainault,  i.  490.  Siege  and 
reduction  of  Valenciennes  by, 
497-.502.  Meets  Alva  on  latter's 
entrance  into  Netherlands,  533- 
534.  Member  of  Alva's  Coun- 
cil of  Blood,  5.52.  Withdraws 
from  meetings  of  council,  556. 

Noyon,  surrender  of,  to  Spanish,  i. 
172. 

Norwich,  settlement  of  Flemish 
at,   I.    417. 

Noailles,  French  ambas-sador  in 
England,  i.  66,  81,  rwtp. 

Nunneries,  desecration  «)f,  by 
iconoclasts  in  Netherlands,  i. 
465-466. 


O. 


Ohanez,  battle  of,  ii.  318.  319. 
Olivares,    Dr.,   physician   to    Don 

Carlos,  n.    182,    183.   note,   184. 

Story    of    cfnmectir)n    of.    with 

death  of   Don  Carlos,  218-210. 
Orange,   Prince  of.     See   Williant 

of  Oranqe. 
Orgiba,    besieged    bv    Moriscoes, 

II.     29.5-297.      Abf-n-Aboo     at- 

tark.s   and    lays   siege    to,    376. 

Abandoned    by    Spanish,    377. 
Ossorio,   biography   of    Alva  by. 

I.  113,  note. 


Ostia.  siege  of.  bv  Alva,  i.  119- 
120.  Surrender  of.  121.  Re- 
taken by  papal  forces,   125. 

Otadin,    theologian,    ii.    264. 

Othman  I.,  founder  of  Turkish 
dynasty,  ii.  70. 

Ottoman  Empire,  extent  of,  in 
16th  century,  ii.  71.  See 
Tf/rA-.s. 

Our  Lady  of  Atocha,  patroness  of 
Madrid,  ii.  183,  note. 


Pacheco,  Cardinal,  deputy  to 
arrange  t^rms  of  leagtie  with 
Venice,  ii.  457. 

Pacheco.  Juan  de,  soldier  at 
(Jalera,  ii.  .396. 

Paciotti,  engineer  in  Alva's  army 
for  Netherlands,  i.  .529,  544. 

Padilla,  Juan  de,  conmiander  of 
Neapolitan  regiment  in  war  of 
Morisco  rebellion,  n  394-401, 
407-408,  463. 

Palacios.  Hernan  Valle  de,  mis- 
sion of,  to  Aben-Aboo,  ii.  429- 
430. 

Parliament,  English,  and  Philip 
II.,  I.  96,  146. 

Parma,  duche.'js  of,  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  appointed  regent 
of  Netherlands,  i.  269.  Birth 
and  history  of,  269.  Character 
of.  270-271.  Entrance  of,  into 
Brus.sels,  271.  Method  of  gov- 
ernment prescribed  for,  276- 
277,  .329.  Obtains  cardinal's 
hat  for  Granvelle,  344-345. 
Conforms  wholly  to  fJranvelle's 
views.  545.  Embarrassment 
of,  over  troubles  between  Gran- 
velle and  Flemish  nobles,  349. 
C:ills  meeting  <if  (Jolden  Fleece. 
.349  .3.50.  Writes  to  Philip 
complaining  of  Orange  and 
Egmont,  351.  The  "remon- 
strance" of  the  nobles  pre- 
sented to,  .364.  Position  of, 
in  contest  between  nobles  and 
(;ranvelle.  .36.5- .366.  Letters 
of,  to  Philip,  setting  forth  scdi- 
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tious  state  of  Netherlands,  409. 
Egmont's  large  share  in  con- 
fidence of,  420.  League  of 
minor  nobles  (Confederates) 
draws  up  and  presents  petition 
to,  426-430.  Answer  of,  to 
Confederates'  petition,  430-432. 
Compromise  measures  of,  laid 
before  legislatures  of  provinces, 
437-438.  Measures  taken  by, 
for  preserving  order,  455-456. 
Receipt  of  news  of  iconoclast 
disturbances  by,  468.  Pre- 
vented from  fleeing  from  Brus- 
sels, 470.  Concessions  granted 
to  nobles  by,  471.  Mortifica- 
tion of,  over  her  position,  471- 
472.  Loyola's  early  influence 
over,  displayed,  472.  Seeks 
for  tranquillity,  but  intolerant 
regarding  religious  freedom, 
475.  Change  in  views  of,  tow- 
ard nobles,  476.  Accession 
of  strength  by,  in  reaction  after 
iconoclast  disturbances,  488. 
Protestants  charge  with  perfidy 
in  interpretation  of  concessions, 
489.  High-handed  measures 
of,  489-491.  Restores  order 
in  country  by  arms,  493-502. 
Requires  oath  of  obedience  to 
king,  from  Flemish  leaders, 
503-504.  Orange's  reply  to, 
504-506.  Triumphant  course 
of,  in  different  provinces,  511- 
516.  Fortresses  erected  and 
rebels  executed  by,  517-518. 
Writes  to  Philip  that  order  is 
restored,  519.  Alva's  first  in- 
terview with,  534-535.  Be- 
havior of,  after  Alva's  coming, 
536-537.  Alva's  second  visit 
to,  538.  Feeling  of,  about  ap- 
pointment of  Alva,  539-540. 
Affronted  by  arrest  of  Egmont, 
Hoorne,  and  others,  547-548. 
Scandalized  by  Alva's  bloody 
course,  548.  Humiliating  posi- 
tion of,  564-565.  Philip  allows 
to  resign,  565.  Expressions  of 
regret  received  by,  on  depar- 
ture from  Netherlands,  567. 
Takes  up  residence  in  Italy,  568. 


Consideration  of  government 
of,  568-571. 

Parma,  duke  of,  r.  277,  568. 

Paul  III.,  pope,  communications 
of,  to  Philip  II.,  I.  36. 

Paul  IV.,  pope,  sketch  of  char- 
acter and  career  of,  i.  101-103, 
143-144.  Enmity  of,  toward 
Charles        V.,       103.  Style 

adopted  by,  103-104.  Treaty 
of,  with  Henry  II.  of  France, 
109-110.  War  of,  with  Philip, 
110-141.  Results  to,  of  war, 
141-142.  Death  of,  143.  Char- 
acter of,  143-144.  Briefs  ad- 
dressed by,  to  Spanish  inquis- 
itor-general, concerning  Luther- 
anism   in   Spain,   288-289. 

Pembroke,  earl  of,  i.  76,  81-82, 
149. 

Penon  de  Velez  de  la  Gomera 
taken  by  Spanish,  ii.   92. 

Perez,  Antonio,  Granvelle's  letters 
to,  I.  367.  Quoted  on  Philip's 
methods  in  treatment  of  Nether- 
lands, 402-403.  Statement  by, 
as  to  connection  between  Flem- 
ings at  Spanish  court  and  Don 
Carlos,  II.  190.  Statement  of, 
that  Don  Carlos  was  poisoned 
220,    222. 

Perrenot,  Anthony.  See  Gran- 
velle. 

Petala,  allied  fleet  at,  after  Le- 
panto,  II.  494-496. 

Petition  of  Flemish  confederates 
to  Margaret  of  Parma,  i.  428- 
430. 

Philip,  archduke  (the  Handsome), 
father  of  Charles  V.,  i.  4,  21. 

Philip  II.,  early  training  of,  i.  8. 
Personal  appearance  of,  11, 
39-40.  Sovereignty  of  Castile 
and  Aragon,  with  their  depend- 
encies, formally  ceded  to,  15. 
History  of  boyhood  and  youth 
of,  21-29.  Marriage  of,  to 
Mary  of  Portugal,  29-32. 
Leaves  Spain  for  Flanders,  33- 
35.  At  Italian  cities,  35-38. 
Welcome  given  to,  at  Brussels, 
39.  Figures  in  tournament  in 
Brussels,    43-44.     Characteris- 
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tics  of,  not  suited  to  win  popu- 
larity in  Netherlands,  45-46, 
264-265.  Attempt  of  Charles 
V.  to  secure  imperial  crown  for, 
46-49.  Returns  to  Spain,  .50. 
Betrothed  to  Mary  of  Enpland, 
74-76.  (See  Man/.)  Voyage  of, 
to  England,  79-80.  Marys 
first  meeting  with,  82-83.  Mar- 
riage of,  with  Mary,  84-85. 
Attitude  of  Engli.sh  toward,  88- 
90.  Question  of  influence  of, 
in  persecution  of  Protestants, 
93-95.  Leaves  England  for 
Calais,  97-98.  Extent  of 
power  of,  99-101.  War  with 
the  pope,  Paul  IV.,  101-140. 
Second  visit  of,  to  England,  146. 
War  with  France,  148-186. 
Hears  of  Mary's  death,  191. 
Proposes  for  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land's hand,  192-193.  Con- 
cludes treaty  of  Cateau-Cam- 
bresis,  195-198.  Arrangements 
of,  for  marriage  with  Isa- 
bella of  Valois,  199-200.  Con- 
stantly consults  Charles  V., 
after  latter's  retirement  to 
Yuste,  218.  Course  pursued 
by,  in  Netherlands,  266-268. 
Appoints  Margaret  of  Parma 
regent  of  Low  Countries,  269. 
(See  Parma,  Hurhrssof.)  Meet- 
ing of  states-general  at  Ghent, 
271-276.  Arrangement  of 
duche.ss  of  Parma's  government 
by,  276-277,  329.  Leaves 
Netherlands  for  Spain,  282- 
283.  Pre.sent  at  auto  dr  fe  in 
Valladolid.  286,  292-298.  At- 
titude in  ca.se  of  Carranza,  302. 
First  meeting  of  Isabella  of 
Valois  and,  310.  Marriage 
ceremonv,  312.  .Makes  Madrid 
his  capital,  319.  EfTect  of 
efforts  of,  for  rause  of  Catholi- 
cism, 323.  Slowness  of,  in 
answering  letters  of  duche.ss 
of  Parma  and  fJranvelle,  3.39. 
Conduct  of,  in  matter  of  with- 
drawal of  Spanish  troops  from 
Netherlands.  310.  Rifrptifiii 
and  treatment  of  Montigny,  en- 


voy to  king,  350-353.  Appella- 
tion of  "The  Prudent,"  358. 
Dismisses  Granvelle  from  gov- 
ernment of  Netherlands,  370- 
371.  Further  policy  of,  in 
Netherlands,  380-388.  Treat- 
ment of  Egmont,  envoy  to 
Madrid,  by,  397-398.  Letter 
from,  to  duchess  of  Parma,  de- 
ciding fate  of  Netherlands,  406- 
407.  Council  of  state  of,  451. 
Concessions  granted  to  Nether- 
lands by,  454-458.  Reported 
burst  of  anger,  on  receipt  of 
news  of  iconoclast  disturbances, 
478.  Orders  Alva  to  inarch 
to  Netherlands  with  army,  524. 
Powers  vested  in  .\lva  by,  535- 
536.  Allows  duchess  of  Parma 
to  resign  regency,  565.  Pre- 
scribes vigorous  measures  to 
be  used  in  Netherlands,  572. 
Letter  of  protest  from  Emperor 
Maximilian  to,  ,583.  Fate  of 
Egmont  and  Hoorne  probably 
decided  by,  ii.  18,  32.  Grants 
small  pension  to  countess  of 
Egmont,  38.  Connection  with 
death  of  Bergen  and  Montigny, 
.sec  Bergen  and  Montigny. 
Distrust  and  aversion  of,  for 
Df>n  Carlos,  188,  206.  Don. 
Carlos  reported  to  have  had 
designs  on  life  of,  192-193. 
Arrest  and  confinement  of  Don 
Carlos  by,  196-199.  Announces 
arrest  of  prince  to  foreign  courts, 
200-201.  Charged  by  William 
of  Orange  with  murder  of  Don 
Carlos,  221.  Attitude  after 
death  of  Don  Carlos,  228-229. 
Lo.ss  of  Queen  I.'<abeila,  240- 
245.  Meas)ires  taken  by,  con- 
cerning Mori.scocs,  257-265. 
Placf's  John  of  Austria  in  com- 
mand against  Moriscoes,  324, 
346.  Generous  treatment  of 
John  of  Au.stria  by,  340.  Gives 
Dr)n  John  Command  in  war  of 
Holy  Lr-jiguc  against  the  Turks. 
421,  4.38.  Final  rdict  of  ex- 
plll^ion  against  Moriscoes,  435. 
Joins    Pius   V.   and    Venice   in 
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Holy  League,  454,  457-458. 
Marries  Anne  (of  Austria),  455, 
571-573.  {See  Anne.)  Receipt 
of  news  of  victory  of  Lepanto  by, 
499-501.  Sends  John  of  Aus- 
tria in  charge  of  expedition 
against  Tunis,  510-511.  Span- 
ish affairs  under,  517-554.  Es- 
oorial  built  by,  555-569.  Loss 
of  Queen  Anne,  574-575. 

Philip  III.,  11.  574. 

Piali,  Turkish  admiral,  defeat  of 
Spanish-Italian  fleet  by,  ii.  77- 
78.  Repulsed  by  garrison  of 
Gelves,  78-79.  Directs  Turk- 
ish naval  force  at  Malta,  108- 
109.  Want  of  agreement  with 
commander  of  land  forces,  109, 
160,   166. 

Piali,  Pacha,  ii.  459. 

Picardy,  successful  campaign  of 
Spanish  vs.  French  in,  1. 150-173. 
Guise's  campaign   in,   176-177. 

Picaresco  novels,  ii.  383. 

Pichot,  Am6d^e,  biographer  of 
Charles  V.,  i.  204,  note,  244,  246. 

Pirates,  Tunisian,  beaten  by 
Charles  V.,  i.  6.     See  Corsairs. 

Pitres,  Spanish  take,  from  Moris- 
coes,  II.  301. 

Pius  v.,  pope,  aid  to  Carranza 
given  by,  i.  303.  Death  of,  303; 
II.  505.  Gives  decision  in  favor 
of  French  precedence  at  papal 
court,  I.  392.  Frantic  intoler- 
ance of,  454-456.  Philip's  ex- 
planation to,  of  situation  in 
Netherlands,  456-457.  Grati- 
fication of,  on  hearing  of  arrest 
of  Egmont  and  Hoorne,  549. 
Sends  envoy  to  Madrid  to  urge 
Philip  to  active  measures  in 
Netherlands,  522.  La  Valette 
and,  II.  169-170.  Attitude  of, 
in  matter  of  arrest  and  trial  of 
Don  Carlos,  202,  204.  Efforts 
of,  to  rouse  Europe  against 
Turks,  453.  (See  Holy  League.) 
Presentation  of  standard  by, 
466.  Dreams  and  activities 
of,  after  Lepanto,  504-505. 
Question  of  ecclesiastical  nomi- 
nations in  Spain  raised  by,  553. 


Pizarro,  Gonzalo,  insurrection  of, 
I.  17. 

Placards,  Charles  Y-'s,  relating  to 
heresy  in  Netherlands,  i.  258, 
325-326.  Enforced  by  Philip, 
265.     See  Edicts. 

Plantin,  encouragement  and  aid  of 
Granvelle  given  to,  i.  376. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  mission  of,  to 
England,  i.  90-92. 

Portocarrero,  Alonso,  ii.  299. 

Preachings,  public,  in  Nether- 
lands,   I.    440-443,    459-460. 

Printing,  use  of,  by  Reformers  in 
Netherlands,  i.  409.  Protes- 
tantism, foundation  of,  in  Neth- 
erlands, I.  257-258.  Spread  of, 
in  Spain,  286-288.  Paul  IV. 's 
bulls  concerning,  to  Spanish  in- 
quisitor-general, 288-289.  Ef- 
fect of  Philip  II. 's  firm  stand  on 
progress  of,  323.  See  Reforma- 
iton. 

Protestants,  Charles  V.  and  Ger- 
man, I.  7,  33.  Agreement  be- 
tween Henry  II.  and  Philip  II. 
for  extermination  of,  from  their 
realms,  274.  Privileges  secured 
by,  in  Netherlands,  resulting 
from  iconoclast  disturbances, 
472-474. 


Q- 


Quiilones,  knight  in  tournament 
at  Brussels,  i.  44. 

Quixada,  Luis  de,  Charles  V.'s 
major-domo  at  Yuste,  i.  211, 
230,  231,  232.  Member  of 
Philip's  council  of  state,  451. 
John  of  Austria  in  care  of,  as  a 
youth,  II.  333-336.  Governor, 
of  Don  John  at  Madrid,  341- 
342.  Member  of  Don  John's 
council  of  war  in  Morisco  re- 
bellion, 347,  349.  Continues 
supervision  over  Don  John,  382. 
Wounded  at  Seron,  416.  Death 
of,  418.     Qualities  of,  419. 

Quixada,  Dona  Magdalena  de 
Ulloa,  II.  333,  334,  337,  338, 
418,  note,  419-420. 
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Ranke,  L.  von,  notire  of  work  of, 
in  connection  with  Charles  V., 
I.  23fi,  note. 

Ransoms  of  prisoners,  i.  164-165. 

Raumcr,  F.  L.  G.  von,  authority 
on  Don  Carlos,  ii.  216,  note, 
222,  note. 

Reformation,  in  Spain,  i.  286- 
304.  Effectual  suppression  of, 
305-306.  Results,  306-307. 
Spread  of,  throughout  Europe, 
322-323.  Gains  rapidly  in 
Netherlands  during  quarrels 
between  Philip  and  nobles,  388- 
389,  439.  Sect,s  representing 
and  interest  in,  in  Netherlands, 
439-443.  Part  played  by  public 
preachings  in,  440-443,  459- 
460.  Repression  of,  in  Nether- 
lands, 513-514. 

ReifTenberg,  Baron,  authority  on 
history  of  Netherlands,  ii.  4, 
note,    64. 

Remonstrance  presented  to  Mar- 
garet of  Parma  by  Flemish 
nobles,  i.  364. 

Renard,  Simon,  Charles  V.'s  min- 
i.ster  in  London,  i.  63,  64,  65, 
66,  note.  Correspondence  of, 
65,  note,  67,  73,  74.  Part 
played  by,  in  Flemish  revolt 
against  Granvelle,  373,  note. 
Death  of,  at  Madrid,  ii.  43-44. 

R«q»iesens,  Antonio  de  Zufiiga  y, 
amba.siijidor  of  Philip  at  papal 
court,  I.  456.  Responsible 
rommander  in  John  of  .Austria's 
first  cruise  jigainst  African  cor- 
sairs, II.  345.  Services  of,  in 
war  with  Moriscoes,  354-.355, 
379.  .386-4.38.  With  .John  of 
Austria  in  expedition  against 
the  Turks.  472.  At  battle  of 
lycpanto,  477. 

Rhodes,  conquest  and  occupation 
of,  by  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
St.  Jf.hn,  II.  95.  Solyman  II. 
forces     Knight.s    from,    97. 

Robertson,  historian  of  Charles 
v..  I.  225.  note,  245. 

Robles,  Chevalier  de,  ii.  135. 


Roda,  Spanish  juri.st,  with  Alva 
in    Netherlands,    i.    .555. 

Rome,  sack  of,  by  constable  de 
Bourbon,  i.  21-22.  Alva's  pro- 
po.sed  storm  of,  1.35-136.  Al- 
va's public  entrance  into.  139- 
140.  Rise  of  populace  in,  on 
death  of  Paul  I V. ,  1 43.  Honors 
paid  to  Colonna  in,  after  battle 
of  Lepanto,  ii.  499. 

Roscll,  Cayetan,  notice  of  memoir 
by,  on  battle  of  Lepanto,  ii. 
470,  notf. 

Roxas,  Domingo  de,  victim  of 
auto  de  fe,  i.  297-298. 


Sacking  of  cities,  16th  century,  i. 

134,  171. 
St.    Andr^,    Marshal,    member  of 

peace  comini.ssion,  i.   186. 
St.  Aldegonde,  lord  of  (Philip  van 

Marnix),    Compromise    .said    to 

have  been  written  by,  1,412-413. 
St.    Angelo,    fort  of.     See  under 

Malta,  ftiefje  of. 
St.  Denis,  battle  of,  i.  564. 
St.    Elmo,    fort    of.     See    under 

Afnlta,  Kicge  of. 
St.  (iudule,  church  of,  at  Brus.sels, 

I.  233,  235,  note. 

St.  Michael,  fort  at  Mazarquivir, 

II.  84-85.      Heroic   defence   of, 
by  Spanish  garrison,  85-87. 

St.  Omer,  image-breaking  in 
churches  around,  i.   460. 

St.  Quentin,  battle  of,  i.  1.37-138, 
154-163.  Siege  of,  151-154, 
166-168.  As.sault  and  capture 
of,  168-169.  Philip  II.  .stops 
sack  of,  170-171.  Result,s  of 
Spanish  succes.scs  at,  172-173. 
Charles  V.'s  elation  at  victory 
of,  219. 

St.  Rf'my,  French  engineer,  i. 
167. 

St.  Trond,  meeting  of  Confed- 
erates at.  1.  447-448. 

Sandfi.  Alonzo  de.  ii.  77.  Defence 
of  c;clves  by.  78-79.  Taken 
prisoner  by  Turks,  80-81. 
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Sand^,  Alvaro  de,  in  relief  ex- 
pedition at  siege  of  Malta,  ii. 
160-162. 

San  R^al,  AbW,  historian  of  Don 
Carlos,  222,  note,  230,  note,  232, 
note. 

Santa  Cruz,  marquis  of,  African 
expedition  of,  ii.  92.  Com- 
mands reserve  in  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  476.  Fleet  commanded 
by,  in  expedition  against  Turks, 
465.  Gallant  conduct  of,  488- 
489.  Welcome  to,  on  triumphal 
return  to  Naples,  499. 

Saria,  imperial  ambassador  in 
Rome,  I.  111. 

Sarmiento,   Don  Luis,  i.  31. 

Savoy,  duke  of  (Emanuel  Phili- 
bert),  in  tournament  at  Brussels, 

I.  42-44.  Pretensions  of,  to 
hand  of  Elizabeth  of  England, 
60,  150.  Commands  Span- 
ish force  in  war  with  France, 
149.  Description  of,  149-150. 
Campaign  of,  against  French, 
150-173.  Lays  siege  to  St. 
Quentin,  151.  Defeats  French 
in  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  156- 
163. 

Science,  blighting  effect  of  Span- 
ish Inquisition  on,  i.  307. 

Sebastian,  Don,  son  of  Princess 
Joanna,  i.  77. 

Segni,  sack  of,  by  Spanish,  i.  133. 

Segovia,  imprisonment  of  Mon- 
tigny  at,  ii.  47-52,  572-573. 
Marriage  of  Philip  to  Anne  of 
Austria  at,  573. 

Selim    IL,   sultan,    character   of, 

II.  452.  Ambition  of,  to  ac- 
quire Cyprus,  452-453.  Re- 
covery of  Tunis  from  Spain  by, 
513-514. 

Sepulveda,  biographer  chosen  by 
Charles  V.,  i.  243. 

Seron,  siege  and  sack  of,  by  Mo- 
riscoes,  ii.  355-357.  Spanish 
disaster  at,  415-416. 

Sesa,  duke  of,  member  of  John 
of  Austria's  council  of  war  in 
Morisco  rebellion,  ii.  346-347, 
349.  Command  in  Granada 
given    to,    387.     Activities    of. 


in  operations  against  Moriscoes. 
376-377,  381-382.  Campaign 
of,  on  northern  borders  of  the 
Alpujarras,   422-423. 

Seso,  Don  Carlos  de,  victim  of 
auto  de  fe,  i.  296-297. 

Seville,  Philip's  first  visit  to,  ii. 
454-455. 

Siliceo,  Juan  Martinez,  tutor  of 
Philip  n.,  I.  23.  Raised  to  see 
of  Toledo  and  made  cardinal, 
32-33. 

Silva,  Ruy  Gomez  de.  See  Eboli, 
prince  of. 

Simancas,  fortress  of,  ii.  52-53. 
Imprisonment  and  execution  of 
Montigny  in,  52-58. 

Sinan  Pasha,  Turkish  commander, 
II.  513. 

Smithfield  martyrdoms,  i.  93. 

Solyman  II.  (the  Magnificent),  i. 
6,  110;  II.  70-71.  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John  driven 
from  Rhodes  by,  97.  Pre- 
pares expedition  against  Malta, 
100-101.  Reception  by,  of 
news  of  repulse  of  Turks  at 
Malta,     164.     Death    of,     170. 

Soriano,  Venetian  ambassador  in 
Netherlands,  quoted,  i.  262- 
263. 

Spies,  of  Spanish  Inquisition,  i. 
290.  William  of  Orange's,  at 
Spanish  and  French  courts, 
480-481.  Grand-master  of 
Malta's,  at  Constantinople,  ii. 
101.  Philip  II. 's,  at  foreign 
courts,  532. 

Spinosa,  visit  of,  to  Charles  V. 
at  Yuste,  i.  217. 

Stafford,  attempted  insurrection 
of,  and  results,  i.   146. 

States-general  of  Netherlands,  i. 
272-276. 

Stirling,  historian  of  Charles  V.'s 
last  years,  i.  204,  note,  207,  note, 
208,  note,  244-247. 

Strada,  comparison  between  Don 
Carlos  and  John  of  Austria  by, 
II.  181,  note.  On  death  of  Don 
Carlos,  221. 

Strickland,  Agnes,  historical  work 
of,  I.  86,  note. 
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Strozzi,  Itiilian  captain,  i.  1.37. 
Suarez,  lot  tor  of,  to   Don  Carlos, 
II.  212-213. 


Tablatr,  pas.'^age  of  biidKC  at,  ii. 
29.3-294. 

Talavrra,  archbi.shop  of  Granada, 
II.  2.50. 

Tavera,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  i. 
21,  28,  32. 

Taxis,  Spani.sh  director  of  posts 
in  Rome,  i.  111. 

Trndilla,  count  of,  in  war  with 
Morii^coos,  II.  291,  347.  El 
Zaniar  tortured  to  death  by, 
314. 

Terme.-^,  Marshal,  i.  174.  Com- 
mands French  garrison  of 
Calais,  178.  Marches  into 
West  Flanders,  178-179.  De- 
feated bv  Egmont  at  Grave- 
lines,  179-183. 

Theatins,  order  of,  i.  102. 

Theologians,  conclave  of,  called 
by  Philip  II.  to  consider  reli- 
gious condition  of  Netherlands, 
I.  398. 

Thionville,  siege  and  capture  of, 
by  Gui.se,  i.  177. 

Thoulou.se,  lord  of  (Marnix),  in- 
surrection and  death  of,  i.  493- 
494. 

Ticknor,  George,  value  of  work 
of,  I.  86,  notf.  Criticism  on 
Diego    Mendoza  by,    ii.   .38.5. 

Tljola,  Morisco  t«wn  taken  by 
Spanish,  ii.  420. 

Titian,  portraits  of  Charles  V.  by, 
I.  10.  Portrait's  of  Philip  II. 
by,  .39,  H9-70,  lfi4.  Chiirics  V.'s 
regarri  for  work  of,  207-208, 
229,  240.  "Victory  of  the 
Lejigue"  painted  by,  after  vic- 
tf)ry  of  Lenanto,  ii.  .501.  Work 
of,  in  the  Ksrorial,  .564. 

Tivoli,  surrender  of,  to  Alva,  i.  116. 
Retaken   by  papal   forces,    12.5. 

Toison    (\'()r.      .See    (InlHrv    Hrrrr. 

Toledo.  Reception  of  Pliijip  II. 
and  hisbride,  Isabella,  at,  i.  313. 


Toledo,  Antonio  de,  i.  34. 

Toledo,  PVrdinand  de,  illegitimate 
.son  of  Alva,  i.  .529. 

Toledo,  Fernando  Alvarez  de. 
See  Alra. 

Toledo,  Frederic  de,  son  of  Alva, 
I.  .529. 

Toledo,  Frederic  de,  son  of 
vicerov  of  Sicilv,  killed  in  siege 
of  Maita,  II.  143. 

Toledo,  Garcia  de,  Sicilian  vice- 
roy, II.  102.  Delay  of,  in  ,';end- 
ing  reinforcements  to  Malta, 
124.  Small  force  sent  by,  1.34- 
1,35.  Vacillation  of,  147. 
Finally  sends  fleet  and  arma- 
ment to   reinf<trce   Malta,   157- 

1.58.  Arrives  personally  at 
Malta  after  retirement  of  Turks, 
16.3-164.  Consideration  of  con- 
duct of,  168-169.  Further 
light  on  history  of,  462,  note. 

Toledo,  Garcia  de,  governor  of 
Don   Carlos,    ii.    177-178,    185. 

Toledo,  .luan  Bautista  de,  archi- 
tect of  the  Kscorial,  ii.  557,  566. 

Torres,  Luigi,  pajvil  legate  to 
Philip,  II.   4.54-4.5.5. 

Torriano,  engineer  with  Charles 
V.  at   Vuste,  i.  215. 

Tournament,  a  famous,  at  Rrus- 
.sels,  I.  42-44.  Henry  II.  of 
France  fatally  wounded  in  a, 
202.  .John  of  Austria's  skill 
in  exercises  f)f  the,  ii.  406. 

Tournay,  Calvinist  preachers 
burned  at,  i.  .354.  Battle  be- 
tween army  of  Confederates 
and  duchess  of  Parma's  forces 
at,  498. 

Treaty  of  Holy  League  (Venice, 
Spain,   and    Pius   Si.'),   ii.   457- 

4.59.  End   of,   .508-.509. 
Trent,    Council    of.     See    Council 

of  Trr7}t. 

Tripoli,  disastrous  Spanish  expedi- 
tion ag.ainst,  ii.  7.5-81. 

Tunis,  Ch.'irles  V.  and  pirates  of, 
I.  6.  (See  CorKfJtrs.)  John  of 
Austria's  expedition  against. 
It.  510.  Surrendf^rs  to  Don 
.lohn,  510-511.  Retaken  by 
Turks    under    Cluch    Ali,    514. 
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Turks,  raids  of,  on  coast  of  Italy, 

I.  141.     Government    of    the, 

II.  67-68.  Power  of,  in  16th 
centur}',  70.  Navy  of,  71. 
And  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John,  95,  97,  100-101,  166- 
167.  Expedition  of,  against 
Malta,  107-162,  164-167.  De- 
signs of,  against  Cyprus,  452- 
453.  Capture  and  sack  of 
Nicosia  bj',  456.  Decline  of, 
dates  from  battle  of  Lepanto, 
503-504. 

Tytler,    on    character    of    Queen 
Marj',  I.  148,  note. 


U. 

Ugijar,  massacre  of  Christians  at, 
by  Moriscoes,  ii.  285. 

UUoa,  officer  of  Alva's,  i.  546. 

Uluch  Ali,  Algerine  corsair,  ii. 
459.  In  battle  of  Lepanto, 
478.  Flight  of,  489.  Placed 
in  command  of  new  Turkish 
fleet,  507.  Avoids  battle  with 
allied  fleet,  508.  Retakes  Tunis 
from  Spanish,  513-514. 

Universities,  Spanish,  in  time  of 
Philip,  II.  547. 


V. 

Vald^s,  Fernando,  Spanish  in- 
quisitor, I.  289-290.  Persecu- 
tion of  Carranza  by,  301-305. 

Valentinois,  duchess  de  (Diana 
of  Poictiers),  i.  107,  109. 

Valenciennes,  enforcement  of 
Philip's  edicts  causes  popular 
uprising  in,  i.  354-355.  Strong- 
hold of  Reformed  doctrines,  490. 
Siege  of,  by  duchess  of  Parma's 
forces,  491,  497-501.  Reduc- 
tion of,  501-502. 

Valette,  Jean  Parisot  de  la,grand- 
ma.ster  of  Knights  of  Malta,  ii. 
101.  Preparations  of,  against 
Solyman  II. 's  expedition,  101- 
103,  106-107.  Conducts  de- 
fence of  Malta  against  Turkish 


fleet  and  army,  110-162.  Char- 
acter and  qualities  of,  167-168. 
Restoration  of  Malta  by,  170- 
172.     Death  of,    172. 

Valette,  nephew  of  grand-master, 
death  of,  ii.  152-153. 

Valladolid,  Charles  V.'s  visit  to, 
after  abdication,  i.  18.  Autos 
de  fe  at,  286,  291-298. 

Vandervynckt,  Luc- Jean- Joseph, 
historical  authority,  i.  284. 

Van  de  Weyer,  scholarship  and 
liberality  of,  i.  242,  note. 

Van  Male,  William,  Charles  V.'s 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  at 
Yuste,   I.   213,   241-242. 

Van  Stralen,  burgomaster  of  Ant- 
werp, arrested  by  Alva,  i.  544. 

Vargas,  Juan  de,  member  of 
Alva's  Council  of  Blood,  i.  552. 
Zeal  of,  in  persecution  of  Nether- 
landers,  581. 

Vaucelles,  treaty  of,  i.  107.  Paul 
IV.  promises  Henry  II.  abso- 
lution for  violation  of,  109. 

Vega,  Garcilasso  de  la,  represen- 
tative of  Philip  II.  in  Rome,  i. 
111. 

Venice,  chronicles  by  ambassadors 
of,  I.  44,  54-58,  88-89,  90,  91, 
95,  191;  II.  179-180,  186-187, 
261.  Attitude  of,  in  war  be- 
tween Philip  and  Paul  IV.,  i.  124. 
Turkey  declares  war  against, 
II.  452.  Forlorn  condition  of, 
453-454.  League  of,  with 
Philip  and  Pius  V.,  454,  457. 
Terms  of  league,  457-458. 
Effect  on,  of  victory  at  Lepanto, 
498-499.  Separate  treaty  be- 
tween   Turkey    and,    508-509. 

Veniero,  Sebastian,  Venetian  ad- 
miral, II.  461,  468,  469,  477. 
Rupture  between  John  of  Aus- 
tria and,  473.  Reconciliation 
of,  with  Don  John,  495-496. 
Subsequent  history  of,  496,  no^e. 

Vertot,  Abb6  de,  authority  on 
siege  of  Malta,  ii.  113,  note, 
130,  note,   132,  note,   144,  note. 

Viana,  rendezvous  of  Confed- 
erates' forces  in  Holland,  i. 
493,  515. 
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Vicogne,  library  of,  destroyed  by 
iconoclasts,  i.  466. 

"Victory  of  the  League,"  Titian's, 
11.  50'l. 

Viglius,  officer  of  government  of 
Netherlands,  under  Margaret 
of  Parma,  i.  270,  329.  Char- 
acter and  habits  uf,  277,  384- 
385.  Prominent  in  Cardinal- 
ist  faction,  384.  Enmity  of, 
for  Margaret  of  Parma,  385- 
387.  Margaret  of  Parma  re- 
sorts to,  after  iconoclast  di.s- 
turbances,  475-470.  Authority 
of,  in  trial  of  Egmont  and 
Hoorne  by  Council  of  Blood,  ii. 
14-15. 

Villacancio,  Lorenzo  de,  i.  456. 

Villalar,  battle  of,  4. 

Villavicencio,  Fray  Lorenzo,  ii. 
42,  note. 

Villegas,  Fernando  Ruiz  de,  poem 
by,  commemorating  marriage 
of  Philip  IL  and  Isabella,  i. 
314,  note. 

Villers,  engages  in  expedition 
against  Alva's  forces,  is  de- 
feated and  executed,  i.  587- 
588,  594-595. 

V'iiliers  de  L'Isle  Adam,  grand- 
master of  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  St.  John,  II.  97.  Work  of,  at 
Malta,  98-99. 

Vitelli,  marquis  of  Cetona,  i.  528. 

Vives,  Luis  de,  tutor  of  Don  Carlos, 

I.  78. 

W. 

Watches,   Charles   V.'s  collection 

of,  I.  207,  215-216. 
Wentworfh,    earl    of,    .tsurrenders 

to  French  at  Calais,  i.   170. 
William  of  Orange,  at  ceremony 

of  abdication  of   Charles  V.,  i. 

II,  12,  331.      Member  of  com- 


p  peace 
1  Henry 


tween  Philii)  II.  and  Henry  II., 
187.  Member  of  emba.ssy  to 
France  on  espfjusal  <>i  Philip 
and  Isabella  of  Valois,  200. 
Heportfd  scene  between  Philip 
II.  and,  on    Philip's   departure 


from  Netherlands,  283.  Learns 
of  compact  between  French 
and  Spanish  to  extirpate  Protes- 
tantism, 274.  Philip  II.  watch- 
ful of  movements  of,  274-275. 
Member  of  supreme  council  of 
Netherlands  under  Margaret 
of  Parma,  270.  Historical 
sketch  of,  329-337.  Marriages 
of,  332-334.  Appellation  of 
"William  the  Silent,"  335. 
Real  religion  of,  335-337.  Re- 
lations of,  with  Egmont,  353- 
354.  Signs,  with  Egmont  and 
Hoorne,  letter  to  king  seeking 
removal  of  Granvelle,  361. 
Granvelle's  estimate  of,  370. 
Philip  II. 's  letter  to,  after 
departure  of  Granvelle  from 
Netherlands,  375.  High  tone 
taken  by,  in  discu.ssion  pre- 
ceding Egmont's  departure  for 
Spain,  394-395.  Addre.s.ses 
Margaret  of  Parma  on  evils  of 
the  Inquisition,  414.  Disap- 
proves of  Iciigue  of  n  -bles,  420. 
Spirit  of  toleration  in,  con- 
trasted with  fiery  zeal  of  Re- 
formers, 421-422.  Visits  meet- 
ing of  Confederates,  433-434. 
Leaders  of  iconoclasts  in  Ant- 
werp riots  punLshed  by,  472. 
Compact  made  with  sectaries 
in  Antwerp  by,  displeases 
duche.ss  of  Parma,  472-473. 
Secret  agents  of,  at  Spanish 
and  French  courts,  480-481. 
Learns  of  imminent  danger  to 
himself  and  his  friends  from 
Philip's  preparations,  481-482. 
Doctrines  of  Reformation 
adopted  by,  485-487  Saves 
Antwerp  during  tumult  re- 
suiting  from  a.ssertion  of  duchess 
of  Parma's  authority  at  Au.s- 
truweel,  495-497.  Refuses  to 
take  oath  prescribed  by  duch- 
ess of  Parma,  504-505.  Warns 
Egmont  against  trusting  the 
Spanish,  .507.  Quits  .\ether- 
lanris  for  Germany,  .509.  Sum- 
moned by  Alva  t(j  pres«'iit  him- 
.self  for  trial  at  Bru.ssels,  559- 
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560.  Removal  of  eldest  son 
to  Spain  by  Alva,  560-561. 
Refuses  to  obey  Alva's  sum- 
mons, 561.  Appealed  to  for 
help  by  Netherlanders,  584. 
Sentence  of  banishment  and 
loss  of  estates  passed  on  by 
Alva,  592.  Effect  of  Egmont's 
execution  on  cause  of,  ii.  38-39. 
Denounces  Philip  as  murderer 
of  Don  Carlos,  221.  Charges 
Philip  with  murder  of  Queen 
Isabella,  231. 

William  the  Wise,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  i.  561. 

Winchester,  wedding  festivities 
of  Queen  Mary  and  Philip  II. 
at,  I.  80-86. 

Wotton,  English  ambassador  at 
French  court,  cited,  i.  81,  note, 
89. 

Wyatt's  Rebellion,  i.  60,  71-72. 


Ximenes,  Cardinal,  African  con- 
quests of,  II.  82.  Conversion 
of  Moriscoes  by,  250. 


Ypres,  iconoclasts'  work  in  cathe- 
dral at,  I.  461. 

Ypres,  bishop  of,  acquaint*  Eg- 
mont  with  sentence  of  Council 
of   Blood,   II.   20-21. 

Yuste,  monastery  of,  Charles  V.'s 
retirement  to,  i.  18-19.  De- 
scription of,  19-20,  205-206. 
Death  of  Charles  V.  at,  204. 
Description  of  Charles  V.'s 
closing  years  at,  205-244.  De- 
struction  of,   by    French,   209. 

Z. 

Zamora,  bishop  of,  sermon  by,  at 
auto  de  fe,  i.  294. 

Zanne,  Venetian  admiral,  ii.  461. 

Zanoguerra,  Antonio  de,  ii.  140- 
141. 

Zapata,  Castilian  officer,  ii.  399. 

Zatahari,  Morisco  trader,  ii.  439. 

Zuniga,  Juan  de,  tutor  of  Philip, 
I.  23-24.  Spanish  ambassador 
at  papal  court,  ii.  201,  202,  228. 
Deputy  to  arrange  terms  of 
league  with  Venice,  457. 

Zuniga,  the  younger,  i.  44. 
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